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In the last weeks we have had an illuminating example of how a 
thoroughly corrupt regime can manipulate a thoroughly pliable media. 
One can hope that in time we will see some careful academic 
examinations of how Anna Hazare was put to use by the Manmohan 
Singh/Chidambaram regime in late March and early April of 201 1. It 
is too soon to speculate how long the Anna Hazare Scam will succeed 
in its goal of diverting outrage at the rising exposure of crimes at the 
highest level of government. With Anna Hazare on the scene, 
supposedly now all will be well. But already by the second week in 
April the “non-political Gandhian social activist” gives off a stench in 
the embrace of the blood-soaked Narendra Modi, and well-meaning 
persons momentarily caught up by the media frenzy may be 
experiencing a bit of disgust, or at least having some second thoughts. 

Before the onset of the neoliberal regime in 1991, “anti-corruption” 
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Monopoly and Competition in Twenty- 
First Century Capitalism 


John Bellamy Foster, Robert W. McChesney, and R. Jamil 
fonna 


A siking paradox animates political economy in our times. On the one 
hand, mainstream economics and much of left economics discuss our era as 
one of intense and increased competition among businesses, now on a global 
scale. Ít is a matter so self-evident as no longer to require empirical verificahon 
or scholarly examination. On the other hand, wherever one looks, it seems 
that nearly every industry is concentrated into fewer and fewer hands. 
Formerly competitive sectors like retail are now the province of enormous 
monopolistic chains, massive economic fortunes are being assembled into the 
hands of a few mega-billionaires sitting atop vast empires, and the new firms 
and industries spawned by the digital revolution have quickly gravitated to 
monopoly status. In short, monopoly power is ascendant as never before. 

This is anything but an academic concern. The economic defense of 
capitalism is premised on the ubiquity of competitive markets, providing for 
-the rational allocation of scarce resources and justifying the existing 
distnbution of incomes. The political defense of capitalism is that economic 
power is diffuse and cannot be aggregated in such a manner as to have undue 
influence over the democratic state. Both of these core claims for capitalism 
-are demolished if monopoly, rather than competition, is the rule. 

For all economists, mainstream and left, the assumption of competitive 
- markets being the order of the day also has a striking impact on how growth is 
assessed in capitalist economies. Under competitive conditions, investment 
will, as a rule, be greater than under conditions of monopoly, where the 
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dominant firms generally seek to slow down and carefully regulate the 
expansion: of. output and investment so as to maintain high prices and profit 
margins—-and havé considerable power to do go. Hence, monopoly can be a 
strong force contributing to economic stagnation, everything else being equal. 
With the United States and most of the world economy (notwithstanding the 
economic rise of Asia) stuck in an era of secular stagnation. and crisis unlike 
anything’ seen since ‘the 1930s—while U.S: corporations are sitting on 
around $2 trillion i in cash—the issue of monopoly power naturally. retums to 
the surface. ' 

In this review, we assess the state of competition and monopoly in the 
contemporary capitalist economy——-empinically, theoretically, and historically: 
We explain why understanding competition and monopoly has been such a 
bedeviling process, by examining the “ambiguity of competition.” In 
particular, we review how the now dominant neoliberal strand of economics 
reconciled itself to monopoly and became its mightiest champion, despite its 
worldview—in theory—being: based on a: religious devotion to the genius of 
economically competitive markets. 

When we use the term “monopoly,” we do not use it in the very restrictive 
sense to refer to a market with a single seller. Monopoly in this’ sense is 
practically nonexistent. Instead, we employ it as it has often been used in 
economics to refer to firms with’ sufficient market power to influence the price, 
output, and investment of an industry——thus exercising “monopoly power’ —— 
and to limit new competitors entering the industry, éven if there are high 
profits. These firms generally operate in “oligopolistic” markets, where a 
handful of firms dominate production and can determine the price for the 
product. Moreover, even that is insufficient to describe ‘the power of the 
modern firm. As:Paul Sweezy put it, “the typical production unit in modern 
developed capitalism is a giant corporation,” which, in addition to dominating 
particular industries, is “á conglomerate (operating ‘i in ‘many industries) and 
multi-national (operating in many countries).”” 

In the early 1980s, an unquestioning belief in the ubiquitous influence of 
competitive markets took hold in economics and in capitalist culture writ large, 
to an extent that would have been ‘inconceivable only ten years earlier. 
Concem with monopoly was never dominant in mainstream economics, but it 
had a distinguished and respected place at the tablé well into the century. For 
some authors, including Monthly Review editors Sweezy and Harry Magdoff, 
as well as Paul Baran, the prevalence and importance of monopoly justified 
calling the system monopoly capitalism. But by the Reagan era, the giant 
corporation at the apex of the economic system wielding considerable 
monopoly power over price, output, investment, and employment had simply 
fallen out of the economic picture, almost as if by fiat. As John Kenneth 
Galbraith noted in:2004 in The Economics of Innocent Fraud: “The phrase 
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‘monopoly capitalism,’ once in common use, has been dropped from the 
academic and political lexicon.”’ For the neoliberal ideologues of today, there 
is only one issue: state versus market. Economic power (along with inequality) 
is no longer deemed relevant. Monopoly power, not to mention monopoly 
capital, is nonexistent or unmmportant. Some on the left-would in large part 
agree. . 

In contrast, we shall demonstrate in what follows that nothing could be 
further removed from a reality-based social science or economics than the 
denial of the tendency to monopolization in the capitalist economy: which is 
demonstrably stronger in the opening decades of the twenty-first century than 
ever before. More concretely, we argue that what we have been witnessing in 
the. last quarter century is the evolution. of monopoly capital into a more 
generalized and: globalized system of monopoly-finance capital that lies at the 
core of the current economic system in the advanced capitalist economies—a 
key source of economic instability, and the basis of the current new 
imperialism. 


The Real World Trend: Growth of Monopoly Power l 


The desirability of monopoly, from the perspective of a aniei is self 
evident: it lowers nsk and increases profits. No sane owner or business wishes 
more compettion; the rational move is always to seek as much monopoly 
power as possible and carefully avoid the nightmare world of the powerless 
competitive firm of economics textbooks. Once a firm achieves economic 
concentration and monopoly power, it is maintained through bamers to entry 
that make it prohibitively costly and risky for would-be competitors 
successfully to invade an oligopolistic or monopolistic industry—though such 
barriers to entry remain relative rather than absolute. Creating and 
maintaiming barriers to entry is essential work for any corporation. In his 
authoritative study, The Economics of Industrial Organization, William 
Shepherd provides a list of twenty-two different barriers to entry commonly 
used by firms to exclude competitors and maintain monopoly power.” 

Monopoly, in this sense, is the logical result of competition, and should be 
expected. It is in. the DNA of capitalism. For Karl Marx, capital tended to 
grow ever larger in a single hand, partly as a result of a straightforward 
process of concentration of capital (accumulation proper), and even more as a 
result of the centralization of capital, or the absorption of one capital by 
another. In this struggle, he wrote, “the larger capitals,” as a rule, “beat the 
‘smaller... . Competition rages in direct proportion to the number, and in 
‘inverse sroportion to the magnitude of the rival capitals. It always ends in the 
‘ruin of many small capitalists, whose capitals partly pass into the hands of 
their competitors, and partly vanish completely. Apart from this, an altogether 
new force comes into existence with the development of capitalist production: 
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the credit system.” Credit or finance, available more readily to large firms, 
becomes one of the two main levers, along with competition itself, in the 
centralization process. By means of mergers and acquisitions, the credit 
system can create huge, centralized agglomerations of capital in the “twinkling 
of an eye.” The results of both concentration and centralization are commonly 
referred to as economic concentration.° 

So what do the data tell us about the state of monopoly and competition in 
the economy today, and the trends since the mid-twentieth century? Chart | 
below shows that both the number and percentage of manufacturing industries 
(for example, automobile production) that have a four-firm concentration ratio 
of 50 percent or more have risen dramatically since the 1980s. More and 
more industries in the manufactunng sector of the economy are tight 
oligopolistic or quasi-monopolistic markets characterized by a supstantal 
degree of monopoly. And, if anything, the trend is accelerating. 


Chart 1. Number and Percentage of Manufacturing Industries in 
which Largest Four Companies Accounted for at Least 50 Percent 
of Shipment Value in Their Industries, 1947-2002 
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Notes: The Census Bureau added new industries (j.c., Standard Industrial Classification 
[SIC] codes) each year since 1947; in that year there were 134; in 1967, 281; and by 1992, 
458. Beginning in 1997, the SIC system was replaced by the North American [ndustrial 
Classification System (NAICS) and since this time the number of industries leveled off at 
approximately 472 (in 1997 and 2002, 473; and 2007, 471). 

_ Source: “Shipments Share of 4, 8, 20, & 50 Largest Companies in each SIC: 1992-1947,” 

* Census of Manufactures; and “Economic Census,” 1997, 2002, and 2007, American 
FactFinder (U.S. Census Bureau, 201 1), http://census.gov/ epcd/www/concentration.html. 
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Concentration is also proceeding apace in most other sectors of the 
economy, aside from manufacturing, such as retail trade, transportation, 
information, and finance. In 1995 the six largest bank holding companies 
(JPMorgan Chase, Bank of America, Citigroup, Wells Fargo, Goldman ` 
Sachs, and Morgan Stanley—some of which had somewhat different names 
at that time) had assets equal to I7 percent of U.S. GDP. By the end of 
2006, this had risen to 55 percent, and by 2010 (Q3) to 64 percent.’ 

In retail, the top fifty firms went from 22.4 percent of sales in 1992 to 
33.3 percent in 2007. The striking exemplar of retail consolidation has been 
Wal-Mart, which represents what Joel Magnuson in his Mindful Economics 
(2008) has called “Monopsony Capitalism.” Wal-Mart uses its power as a 
“single buyer” (thereby monopsony, as opposed to monopoly or “single, 
geller”) to control production and prices.” The trends, with respect to 
concentration in retail, can be seen in Table 1, which shows the rise in four- 
firm concentration ratios in six key retail sectors and industries, over the 
fifteen-year penod, 1992-2007. Most remarkable was the rise in 
concentration in general merchandise stores (symbolized by Wal-Mart), 
which rose from a four-firm concentration ratio of 47.3 in 1992 to 73.2 
percent in 2007; and in information goods—with book stores going from a 
four-firm concentration ratio of 41.3 percent in 1992 to 71 percent in 2007, 
and computer and software stores from a four-frm concentration ratio of 26.2 
percent in 1992 to 73.1 percent in 2007. 

Concentration ratios for individual industries are important, but are of 
more limited value today than in the past in getting at the full range of 
monopoly power of the giant corporation. This is because the typical giant 
firm operates not in just one industry, but is a conglomerate, operating in 
numerous industries. The best way to get an overall picture of the trend 
toward economic concentration that takes into account the mult-industry 
nature of the typical giant firm is to look at some measure of aggregate 
concentration, e.g., the economic status of the two hundred largest firms 
compared to all firms in the economy.” 

To put the top two hundred firms in perspective, in 2000 there were 5.5 
million corporations, 2.0 million partnerships, 17.7 million nonfarm sole 
proprietorships, and 1.8 -million farm sole proprietorships in the U.S. 
economy.'? Chart 2 shows the revenue of the top two hundred U.S. 
corporations as a percentage of the total business revenue in the economy 
since 1950. What we find is that the revenue of the top two hundred 
-corporations has risen substantially from around 21 percent of total business 
revenue in 1950 to about 30 percent in 2008." 
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Chart 2. Revenue of Top 200 U.S, Corporations as Percentage of — 
Total Business Revenue, U. S. Economy, 1950-2008 


Percentage 





Notes: “Total revenues” (COMPUSTAT) and “total receipts” (SOT) are equivalent. Since . 

=- the COMPUSTAT dataset contains only conglomerate-level data all foreign 
companies—defined as those not incorporated in the United States—were dropped. In this 
Figure, as well as for Figures 3, 4, and 5, a robust linear smoother was used so the line 
approximates a five-year moving average. COMPUSTAT data was extracted from Wharton 
Research Data Services (WRDS). WRDS was used in preparing this article. This service 
and the data available thereon constitute valuable intellectual property and trade secrets of 
WRDS and/or its third-party suppliers. 
Source: Data for the top 200 corporations (see iy were extracted from COMPUSTAT, 
“Fundamentals Annual; North America” (accessed February 15, 2011). Total revenue was 
taken from “Corporate Income Tax Returns” (line item “total in? Statistics of Income ` 
(Washington, DC: Internal Revenue Service, 1950-2008). 


‘The capacity of the giant firms in the economy to obtain higher profits. 
than their smaller competitors is the main indicator of the degree of monopoly 
exercised by these megacorporations. Chart 3, shows the total gross profits of 
the top two hundred U.S. corporations as a percentage of total business © 
profits in the U.S. economy, from 1950-2008, during which their share rose 
from 13 percent in 1950 to over 30 percent in 2007. 
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Chart 3. Gross Profits of Top 200 U.S. Corporations as Percentage 
_ of Total Gross Profits in U.S. Economy, 1950-2008 
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Notes: Total gross profits were calculated by subtracting “coet of goods sold” (or “cost of sales 

and operations” for earlier years) from “business receipts.” This follows the definition used in 

the COMPUSTAT database. Business receipts are defined as gross operating receipts of a 

firm reduced by the cost of returned goods and services. Generally, they include all corporate 

receipts exceptinvestment and incidental income. Also see notes to Figure 2. l 

Source: See Figure 2. Total gross profits (see notes for calculations) were taken from . 

“Corporate Income Tax Returns,” Statistics of Income (Washington, DC: Internal Revenue 

Service, various years). | 

The share of profits of the top two hundred corporations turned down 
briefly -in 2008, reflecting the Great Financial Crisis, which hit the largest 
corporations first and then radiated out to the rest of the economy. Although 
available data ends in 2008, it is clear nonetheless that the largest 
corporations rebounded in 2009 and 2010, gaining back what they- had lost . 
and probably a lot more. Referring to the top five hundred firms, Fortune 
magazine (April 15, 2010) indicated that their earnings rose 335 percent in 
2009, the second largest increase in the fifty-six years of the Fortune 500 
data. Returns on sales more than quadrupled in 2009. As Fortune writes: 
“Hence,- the 500’s profits virtually returned to normal after years of 
extremes—bubbles in 2006 and 2007, collapse in 2008—despite a feeble 
overall recovery that’s far from normal.” There is little doubt that this recovery 
of the giant firms was related to their monopoly power, which allowed them to 
shift the‘costs of the crisis onto the unemployed, workers, and smaller firms." 
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A New Wave of Competition? 


The evidence we have provided with respect to the U.S. economy suggests’ 
that economic concentration is greater today than it has ever been, and it has 
increased sharply over the past two decades. Why then is this not commonly 
acknowledged——and even frequently denied? Why indeed have so many 
across the political spectrum identified the past third of a century as an era of 
renewed economic competition? There are several possible explanations for 
this that deserve attention. For starters, the past three decades have seen 
dramatic: changes in the world economy and much upheaval. Four major 
trends have occurred that, individually and in combination, have appeared to 
foster new economic compettion, while at the same time leading inexorably to 
greater concentration: (1) economic stagnation; (2) the growth of the global 
competition of multinational corporations; (3) financialization; and (4) new 
technological developments. 

The slowdown of the real growth rates of the capitalist economies, 
beginning in the 1970s, undoubtedly had a considerable effect in altering 
perceptions of monopoly and competition. Although monopolistic tendencies 
of corporations were not generally seen in the economic mainstream as a cause 
of the crisis, the post-Second World War accommodation between big capital 
and big unions, in manufacturing in particular, was often presented as a key 
part of the diagnosis of the stagflation crisis of the 1970s. Dominant interests 
associated with capital. insisted that the large firms break loose from the 
industrial relations moorings they had established. The restructuring of firms 
to emphasize leaner and meaner forms of competition in line with market 
pressures was viewed by the powers-that-be as crucial to the revitalization of 
the economy. The result of all of this, it was widely contended, was the 
launching of a more competitive global capitalism. 

The giant corporations that had arisen in the monopoly stage of capitalism 
operated increasingly as multinational corporations on the plane of the global 
2conomy as a whole—to the point that they confronted each other with greater 
or lesser success in their own domestic markets as well in the global economy. 
The result was that the direct competitive pressures experienced by corporate 
giants went up. Nowhere were the negative effects of this change more evident 
than in relation to U.S. corporations, which in the early post-Second World 
War years had benefitted from the unnvaled U.S. hegemony in the world 
economy. Multinational corporations encouraged worldwide outsourcing and 
sales as ways of increasing their profit margins, relying less on national 
markets for their production and profits. ‘Viewed from. any given national 
perspective, this looked like a vast increase in competition—even though, on 
the international plane as a whole, it encouraged a more generalized 
concentration and centralization of capital. 
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The U.S. automobile industry was the most visible manifestation of this 
process. [he Detroit Big Three, the very symbol of concentrated economic 
power, were visibly weakened in the. 1970s with renewed international 
competition from Japanese and German automakers, which were able to seize 
a share of the U:S. market itself. As David Harvey has noted: “Even Detroit 
‘automakers, who in the 1960s were considered an exemplar ‘of the sort of 
oligopoly condition characteristic of what Baran and Sweezy defined as 
‘monopoly capitalism,’ found themselves seriously challenged by foreign, 
particularly Japanese, imports. Capitalists have therefore had to find other 
ways to construct and preserve their much coveted monopoly powers.” [he two 
major moves they have made” involve “massive centralization of capital, which 
seeks dominance through financial power, economies of scale, and market 
position, and avid protection of technological advantages.. .through patent 
rights, licensing laws, and intellectual property nights.” 

One of the most important historical changes affecting the competitive 
conditions of large industrial corporations was the reemergence of finance as a 
driver of the system, with power increasingly shifting in this penod from 
corporate boardrooms to financial, markets.'* Financial capital, with its 
movement of money capital at the speed of light, increasingly called the shots, 
in sharp contrast to the 1950s and 60s during which industrial capital was 
largely self-financing and independent of financial capital. In the new age of 
speculative finance, it was often contended that an advanced and purer form 
of globalized competition had emerged, governed by what journalist Thomas 
Friedman dubbed “the electronic herd,” over which no one had any control.'” 
The old regime of stable corporations was passing and, to the untrained eye, 
that looked like unending competitive turbulence—a ventable terra incognita. 

Technological changes also affected perceptions of the role of the giant 
corporations. With new technologies associated in particular with the digital 
revolution and the Internet giving rise to whole new industries and giant firms, 
many of the old corporate powers, such as IBM, were shaken, though seldom 
experienced a knockout punch. John Kenneth Galbraith’s world of -The New 
‘Industrial State, where a relatively small group of corporations ruled 
“imperiously over the market based on their own “planning system,” was 
‘clearly impaired.’° 

All of these developments are commonly seen as engendering greater 
competition in the economy, and could therefore appear to conflict with a 
notion of a general trend toward monopolization. However, the reality of the 
case is more nuanced. Most of these skirmishes were being fought out by 
increasingly centralized global corporations, each aiming to maintain or 
advance its relative monopoly power. Such globalized oligopolistic rivalry has 
more to do, as Harvey says, with constructing and conserving “much- coveted 
monopoly powers” than promoting competition in the narrow sense in 
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- that term is-employed in recerwed economics. Twentieth-century monopoly 
capitalism was not returning to its earlier nineteenth-century competitive stage, 
but evolving into a twenty-first-century phase of globalized, financialized 
monopoly capital. The booming financial sector created turmoil and 
instability, but it also expedited all sorts of mergers and acquisitions. In the 
end, finance has been—as it invariably is—a force for monopoly. Announced 
worldwide merger and acquisition deals in 1999 reached $3.4 trillion, an 
amount equivalent at that time to 34 percent of the value of all industnal 
capital (buildings, plants, machinery, and equipment) in the United States.!” 
In 2007, just prior to the Great Financial Crisis, worldwide mergers and 
acquisitions reached a record $4.38 trillion, up 21 percent from 2006.'° The 
long-term result of this process is a ratcheting up of the concentration and 
centralization of capital on a world scale. 

Chart 4 shows net value of acquisitions of the top five hundred global 
corporations (with operations in the United States and Canada) as a 
percentage of world income. The upward trend in the graph, most marked 
since the 1990s, indicates that acquisitions of these giant multinational 
corporations are centralizing capital at rates in excess of the growth of world 
income. Indeed, as the chart indicates, there was a tenfold increase in the net 
value of annual global acquisitions by the top five hundred firms (operating in 
the United States and Canada) as a percentage of world income from the 
early 1970s through 2008. | 

To assess all the new compettion that the aforementioned four factors 
ostensibly encouraged and the result to which this leads, let us return to the 
automobile industry. As the dust cleared after the upheaval of the 1970s and | 
1980s, there was no longer a series of national automobile industries but 
rather a global oligopoly for automobile production, where five multinational 
firms—all of which were national powerhouses at the beginning of the 
process~—produced nearly half the world’s motor vehicles, and the ten largest 
firms produced 70 percent of the world’s motor vehicles. There is a power law 
distribution thereafter; the twenty-fifth largest motor vehicle producer now 
accounts for around one-half of | percent of the global market, and the fiftieth 
largest global producer accounts for less than one-tenth of | percent of 
production.'? The logic of the situation points to another wave of mergers and 
acquisitions and consolidation among the remaining players. There are no 
banks lining up to cut $50 billion checks to the fiftieth ranked firm so it can 
make a play to join the ranks of the big five. There is little to no chance that 
newcomers will arise out of the blue or from another planet to challenge the 
dominance of the handful of firms that rule global automobile production. 
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Chart 4. Net Value of Acquisitions of Top 500 Global 
Corporations (with Operations in United States and Canada) as 
Percentage of World Income (GDP) , 1971-2008 





Year 


Notes: The COMPUSTAT North America dataset does not technically cover all global 
corporations, only those required to file in the United States or Canada. Therefore, the value of 
acquisitions, as well as total revenues (Chart 5), are understated to some degree. In 2009, 
revenues for the top 500 global corporations operating in the United States totaled $18 trillion; 
in comparison, Fortune’s “Global 500,” which includes the top corporations operating inside 
and outside North America, gives a total of $23 trillion (Chart 5 compares the two series on 
revenues). The COMPUSTAT series is incomparable in terms of its length and consistency 
of measurement, however, which is why we report it here. 

Source: See Chart 2. “World Development Indicators,” World Bank, http://databank. 
worldbank org. 


As Chart 5 shows, die total annual revenues of the largest five hundred 
corporations in the world (with operations in the United States and Canada) 
have been trending upward since the 1950s. In 2006, just prior to the Great- 
Financial Crisis, the world revenues of these firms equaled about 35 percent 
of world income, and then dipped when the crisis hit. Over the last six years, 
Fortune has been compiling its own list of the top five hundred corporations in 
the world known as the “Global 500” (this consists not just of those global 
corporations operating in the United States and Canada, as in the 
COMPUSTAT data used in the longer time series, but also the top five 
hundred operating in the world at large). This shows Global 500 revenues on 
the order of 40 percent of world GDP (falling to around 39 percent in 
2008). The percentages shown by these two series are highly significant. 
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Chart 5. Total Revenues of Top 500 Global Corporations as 
Percentage of World Income (GDP), 1960-2009 
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Source: See sources and notes to Chart 4. “Fortune Global 500,” Fortune, 2005-2010 (data 

are for previous fiscal year). 
Were the five hundred largest shareholders in a company to own 35-40 
percent of the shares of a firm, they would be ‘considered to have the power to 
control its operations. Although the analogy is not perfect, there can be no 
doubt that such giant corporate enterprises increasingly represent a controlling 
interest in the world economy, with enormous consequences. for the future of 
capitalism, the population of the world, and the planet. 

In 2009 the top twenty-five global private megacorporations by revenue 
rank were: Wal-Mart Stores, Royal Dutch Shell, Exxon Mobil, BP, Toyota 
Motor, AXA, Chevron, ING Group, General Electric, Total, Bank of 
America, Volkswagen, ConocoPhillips, BNP Parbus, Assicurazioni 
Generali, Allianz, AT&T, Carrefour, Ford Motor, ENI, JPMorgan Chase, 
Hewlett-Packard, E.ON, Berkshire Hathaway, and GDF Suez.” Such 
firms straddle the globe. Samir Amin aptly calls this “the late capitalism of 
generalized, financialized, and globalized oligopolies.” There is no doubt that 
giant global corporations are able to- use their disproportionate power to 
leverage monopoly rents, imposed on populations, states, and smaller 
corporations.” So much for that new wave of competition. 


` The Ambiguity of Competition | ` 
In our view, the best explanation for the continuing confusion about the- 
degree of monopoly in the economy is due to what we call the “ambiguity of 


competition.” This refers to the opposite ways in which the concept of 
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competition is employed in economics and in more colloquial language, 
including the language of business itself. It is best explained by. Milton 
Friedman, in his conservative classic Capitalism and Freedom, first pane 
in 1962: “Competition,” Friedman writes, 


has two very different meanings. In ordinary discourse, competition means 
personal rivalry, with- one individual seeking to outdo his ‘known 
competitor. In the economic world, competition means almost the 
opposite. There is no personal rivalry in the competitive market place. 
There is no personal higgling. The wheat farmer in a free market does not 
feel himself in personal rivalry with, or threatened by, his neighbor, whe is, 
in fact, his competitor. No one participant can determine the terms on 
which other participants shall have access to goods or jobs. All take prices 
as given by the market and no individual can by himself have more than a 
negligible influence on price though all participants together determine the 
price by the combined effect of their separate actions.” 


Competition, in other words, exists when; because of the large.number and 
small size of firms, the typical business unit has no significant control over 
price, output, investment, which are all given by the market—and when éach 
firm stands in a non-rivalrous relation to its competitors. An individual firm is 
powerless to intervene in ways that change the basic competitive forces it or 
another firm faces. The fate of each business is thus largely determined by 
market forces beyond its control. Such assumptions are given a very restrictive 
and determinate form in neoclassical economic notions of perfect and pure 
competition, but the general view of competition in this respect is common to 
all economics. This is the principal meaning of competition in economics. 

Yet, as Friedman emphasizes, the above economic definition of 
competition conflicts directly with the way in which the concept of competition 
is used more generally and in business analyses to refer to rivalry, particularly 
between oligopolistic firms. Competition in the business sense of rivalry, he 
says, 1s the opposite” of the meaning of competition in economics associated 
with the anonymity of one’s competitors. 

The same problem arises exactly the other way around with respect to 
what is taken to be the inverse of competition: monopoly. As Friedman states: 
“Monopoly exists when a specific individual or enterprise has sufficient 
control over a particular product or service to determine significantly the terms 
on which other individuals shall have access to it. Jn some ways, monopoly 
comes closer to the ordinary concept of competition since it does involve 
' personal rivalry” (italics added).” In economic terms, he is telling us, 
monopoly can be said to exist when firms have “significant” monopoly power, 
able to affect price, output, investment, and other factors in markets in which 
they operate, and thus achievé monopolistic returns. Such firms are. more 
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likely to be in ‘rivalrous oligopolistic relations with other firms. Hence, 
„monopoly, ironically, “comes closer,” as Friedman stressed; to the “ordinary 
concept of competition.” 

The ambiguity of competition evident in Fredman’s definitions of 
competition and monopoly illuminates the fact that today’s giant corporations 
are closer to the monopoly side of the equation. Most of the examples of 
competition and competitive strategy that dominate economic news are in fact 
rivalrous struggles between quasi-monopolies (or oligopolies) for greater 
monopoly power. Hence, to the extent to which we speak of competition 
today; it is more likely. to be oligopolistic rivalry, i.e., -battles between 
monopoly-capitalist firms. Or to underline the irony, the greater the amount of 
discussion of cutthroat competition in media and business circles and among: 
politicians and pundits, the greater the level of monopoly power in the 
economy. 

What we are calling “the ambiguity of competition” was first raised as an 
issue in the 1920s by Joseph Schumpeter, who was concerned early on with 
the effect of the emergence of the giant, monopolistic corporation on his own 
theory of an economy driven by innovative entrepreneurs. The rise of big 
business in the developed capitalist economies in the early twentieth century 
led to a large number of attempts to explain the shift from competitive to what 
was variously called, trustified, concentrated, or monopoly capitalism. Marxist 
and radical theorists played the most prominent part in this, building on 
Marx’s analysis of the concentration and centralization of capital. The two 
thinkers who were to go the furthest in attempting to construct a distinct 
theory of monopoly-based capitalism in the early twentieth century were the 
radical American economist Thorstein Veblen in The Theory of Business 
Enterprise (1904), and the Austrian Marxist Rudolf Hilferding in his Finance 
Capital (1910). In his Imperialism, The Highest Stage of Capitalism Lenin 
depicted imperialism in.its “briefest possible definition,” as “the monopoly 
‘stage of capitalism.””* The Sherman Antitrust Act was passed in the United 
States in 1890 in an attempt to control the rise of cartels and monopolies. No 
one at the time doubted that capitalism had entered a new phase of economic 
concentration, for better or for worse. 

In 1928 Schumpeter addressed these issues and the threat they 
represented to the whole theoretical framework of neoclassical economics in an 
article entitled “The Instability of Capitalism.” “The nineteenth century,” he 
argued, could be called “the time of competitive, and what has so far followed, 
the time. of increasingly ‘trustified,' or otherwise ‘organized,’ ‘regulated, or 
‘managed,’ capitalism.” For Schumpeter, conditions of dual monopoly or 

“multiple monopoly” (the term “oligopoly” had not yet been introduced) were 
much “more important practically” than either perfect competition or the 
assumption of a single monopoly, and of more general importance “in a 
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theoretic sense.” The notion of pure competition was, in fact, “very much in 
the nature of a crutch” for orthodox economics, and due to overreliance on it, 
the undermining of economic orthodoxy was “a rather serious one.” [rustified 
„capitalism raised the ambiguity of competition directly: “Such things as 
bluffing, the use of non-economic force, a-will to force the other party to their 
knees, have much more scope in the case of two-sided monopoly—just as cut- 
throat methods have in the case of limited competition—than in a state of 
perfect competition.” 

Schumpeter’s own solution to this in “The Instability of Capitalism” (and 
much later in his 1942 Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy) was to 
introduce the concept of “corespective pricing.” This meant that the giant 
firms in a condition of “multiple monopoly” (or oligopoly) acted as 
corespectors, determining their actions in relahon to those of others, 
deliberately seeking to restrict their rivalry, particularly in relation to price, by - 
various forms of collusion, in order to maximize group advantage.” Yet there 
was no hiding the fact that such a solution constituted a serious “breach” in 
the wall of economics, introducing a notion of the basic economic unit that 
was foreign to the entire corpus of received economics in both its classical and 
neoclassical phases.”° 

This breach in the established doctrine was only to widen in subsequent 
decades. In mainstream economics the theory of imperfect competition 
introduced almost simultaneously by Joan Robinson and Edward 
Chamberlain in the 1930s, dealt not only (or even mainly) with oligopoly but 
rather emphasized the influence of monopolistic factors of all kinds in firms at 
every level, particularly in the form of product differentiation.” It was found 
that monopoly elements were much more pervasive in the economy than the 
orthodox neoclassical analysis of perfect competition allowed. Sweezy 
developed the most influential theory of oligopolistic pricing, known as the 
“kinked-demand curve” analysis in 1939. He argued that there was a “kink” 
in the demand curve at the existing price such that oligopolistic firms would 
find themselves facing competitive price warfare, and hence would experience 
- no gain in market share if they sought to lower prices, which would then orly 
squeeze profits. These contributions to imperfect competition theory 
constituted an important qualification to conventional economics. Yet they 
were largely excluded from the core analytical framework of orthodox 
economics, which continued to rest on the unrealistic and increasingly 
preposterous assumptions of perfect competition, with its infinitely large 
numbers of buyers and sellers. Hence, small firms, able to enter and exit freely 
from industries, enjoyed perfect informaton, and PAE homogeneous 
products.” 

The essential challenge facing neoclassical economics, in the face of the 
rise of the giant, monopolistic or oligopolistic firm, was either to hold on to its 
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economic model of perfect competition, on which its overall theory of general 
equilibrium rested, and therefore forgo any possibility of a realistic assessment 
of the economy—or to abandon these make-believe models in favor of greater 
realism. The decision at which neoclassical ‘theorists generally arrived— 
reinforced over and over throughout the twentieth century and into the twenty- 
first century—was to retain the perfect competition model, despite its 
inapplicability to real world conditions. The reasons for this were best stated 
by John Hicks in his Value and Capital (1939): 


If we assume that the typical firm (at least in industries where the 
economies of large scale are important) has some influence over the price 
at which tt sells...[it] is therefore to some extent a monopolist.... Yet it has 
to be recognized that a general abandonment of the assumption of perfect 
competition, a universal adoption of the assumption of monopoly, must 
have very destructive consequences for economic theory. Under monopoly 
the stability conditions become indeterminate; and the basis on which 
economic laws can be constructed is therefore shom away.... 

It is, I believe, only possible to save anything from this wreck—and it 
must be remembered that the threatened wreckage is the greater part of 
[neoclassical] general equilibrium theory—if we can assume that the 
markets confronting most of the firms with which we shall be dealing do 
not differ very greatly from perfectly competitive markets.... Then the laws 
of an economic system working under perfect competition will not be 
appreciably varied in a system which contains widespread elements of 
monopoly. At least, this get-away seems well worth trying. We must be 
aware, however, that we are taking a dangerous step, and probably 
limiting to a serious extent the problems with which our subsequent 
analysis will be fitted to deal. Personally, however, I doubt if most of the 
problems we shall have to exclude for this reason are capable of much 
useful analysis by the methods of economic theory.” 


The choice economists faced was thus a stark one: dealing seriously with 
the problem of monopoly as a growing factor in the modern economy and thus 
undermining neoclassical theory, or denying the essential reality of monopoly 
and thereby preserving the. theory——even at the risk of taking the “dangerous 
step” of “limiting to a serious extent the problems” with which any future 
economics would be “fitted to deal.” Establishment economic theorists have 
generally chosen the latter course—but with devastating consequences ‘in 
terms of their ability to understand and explain the real world.”! 

_ In the United States in the 1930s, the issues of economic concentration 
and monopoly took on greater significance in the context of the Great 
Depression, with frequent claims that administrative prices imposed by 
monopolistic firms and restraints on production and investment had 
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‘contributed to economic stagnation. The result was a large number of studies 
and investigations in the period, including Adolf A. -Berle and Gardiner. C. 
Means’s seminal The Modern Corporation and Private Property (1932) on 
concentration and the managerial revolution, and Arthur Robert Burns’s 
forgotten classic, The Decline of Competition (1936), addressing the effective 
banning of price competition: in oligopolistic industries. These studies were 
followed by hearings on economic concentration conducted by the Roosevelt 
administration's Temporary National Economic Committee, which, between 
1938 and 1941, produced forty-five volumes and some thirty-three thousand 
pages focusing, in particular, on the monopoly problem.” After the Second 
World War, additional investigations were conducted by the Federal Trade 
_ Commission and the Department of Commerce. In the words of President 
Roosevelt in 1938, the United States was experiencing a “concentration of 
private power without equal in history,” while the “disappearance of price 
competition” was “one of the primary causes of our present [economic] 
difficulties.” | 

In his 1942 Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy, Schumpeter famously 
responded to these New Deal criticisms of monopoly by tying to combine 
realism with a defense of “monopolistic practices,” viewed as logically 
consistent with competition in its most important form: “the perennial gale of 
creative destruction,” or what Marx had called the “constant revolutionizing 
of production.” Schumpeter argued that what mattered most were the waves 
of innovation that revolutionized “the economic structure from within, 
incessantly destroying the old one, incessantly creating a new one. This 
process of Creative Destruction is the essential fact about capitalism.” Yet 
such creative destruction, he recognized, also led to consolidation of capitals. 

Pointing to oligopolistic industries, such as U.S. automobile production, 
he contended that “from a fierce life and death-struggle three concerns 
emerged that by now account for over 80 per cent of total sales.” In this 
“edited competition,” firms clearly enjoyed a degree of monopoly power, 
behaving “among themselves...1n a way which should be called corespective 
rather than competitive.” Nevertheless, such oligopolistic firms ‘remained 
under “competitive pressure” from the outside in the sense that failure to 
continue to innovate could lead to a weakening of the barriers to entry, 
protecting them from potential competitors. It was precisely innovation’ or- 
creative destruction that made the barriers surrounding the giant monopolistic 
firms vulnerable to new competitors. Indeed, if there were a fault in the giant 
corporation for Schumpeter, it lay not in “trustified capitalism” per se, but 
rather in the weakening of the entrepreneurial function that this often brought 
about. 

But it was John Kenneth Galbraith who best voiced the public sentiment 
with respect to monopoly and competion in the post-Second World War 
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United States. Galbraith led the heterodox liberal assault on the conventional 
view in three influential, iconoclastic works: American Capitalism (1952); 
The Affluent Society (1958); and The New Industrial State (1967). 
Significantly, he launched his.critique in American Capitalism with the 
concept of the ambiguity of competition. In neoclassical economics, the very 
ngor of the concept of competition was the Achilles heel of the entire analysis. 
This was best explained, he argued, by quoting Friedrich Hayek, who had 
insisted: “The price system will fulfill [its] function only if competition 
prevails, that is, if the individual producer has to adapt himself to price 
changes and cannot control them.” It was this definition of competition, as 
used by economists, Galbraith contended, that led to 


an endless amount of misunderstanding between businessmen and 
economists. After spending the day contemplating the sales force; 
advertising agency, engineers, and research men of his nivals the 
businessman is likely to go home feeling considerably harassed by 
competition. Yet if it happens that he has measurable control over his 
prices he obviously falls short of being competitive in the foregoing sense. 
` No one should be surprised if he feels some annoyance toward scholars 
who appropriate words in common English usage and, for their own 
purposes, give them what seems to be an inordinately restricted meaning.” 


Galbraith argued that the typical industry in the United States was now 
highly concentrated economically, dominated by a handful of “very, very big 
corporations.” As long as the firms in the economy could be viewed in 
“bipolar classification” as consisting of either perfect competitors (small and 
numerous, with no price control) or monopolists (single sellers—a 
phenomenon practically nonexistent), the ideal competitive model worked well 
enough. But once oligopoly or “crypto-monopoly” was recognized as the 
typical case, all of this changed. “To assume that oligopoly was general in the 
economy was to assume that power akin to that of a monopolist was exercised 
in many, perhaps even a majority of markets.” Prices were no longer an 
impersonal force, and power and rivalry could no longer be excluded from 
economic analysis. “Not only does oligopoly lead away from the world of 
competition...but it leads toward the world of monopoly.””° 

The reality-based view of monopoly had considerable currency in the 
postwar decades, even in economics departments, as Keynesians and liberals 
enjoyed prominence. Harvard economist Sumner Slichter, a free market 
advocate, lamented that “the belief that competition is dying is probably 
accepted by a majority of economists.” How much influence it had over 
government antitrust policies is another matter, but it is stmking that a leading 
scholar and critic of monopolistic markets, John M. Blair, served as the chief 
economist for the Senate’s Subcommittee on Anti-Trust and Monopoly from 
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1957 to 1970. Blair was somewhat disappointed with the aema 
inability to arrest monopoly power during these years, but in retrospect it- 
seems like a period of robust public interest activism, compared with the abject 
abandonment of antitrust enforcement that began in the 1980s. 


‘Monopoly and 1960s U.S. Radical Political Economy 


Marxian theory, as we noted, pioneered the concept of the monopoly stage 
of capitalism with the contributions of Hilferding and Lenin, but work in the. 
area had languished in the early decades of the twentieth century. The more: . 
traditional Marxian theorists were content to rest on the case established by 
Marx in Capital based on nineteenth-century market conditions, with no 
attempt to extend the critique of capitalism to new developments associated 
with the monopoly stage. 

The crucial step in the development of an “essentially Marxist (or neo- 
Marxist) approach, however, arose with Michal Kalecki’s introduction of the 
concept of “degree of monopoly” (the power of a firm to impose a price 
markup on prime production costs) into the analysis of the capital 
accumulation: process. Kalecki took the markup on costs as a kind of index of 
the degree of monopoly, and hence a reflection of the degree of concentration, ’ 
barriers-to-entry, etc. His innovation, which was characteristically presented in 
just a few paragraphs in his Theory of Economic Dynamics (1952), was to 
show that the effect of an increased degree of monopoly/oligopoly would not 
only be to concentrate economic surplus (surplus value) in monopolistic firms, 
as opposed to competitive firms, but would also increase the rate of surplus 
value at the expense of wages (that is, the rate of exploitation)? > 

From hete it was clear, as Josef Steindl was to demonstrate in Maturity 
and Stagnation in American Capitalism (1952), that the growth of 
monopolization created an economy biased toward overaccumulation and 
stagnation.” 

The work of Kalecki and Steindl, evolving out of the concept of the 
“degree of monopoly,” became the crucial economic basis for’ Baran and’ 
Sweezy’s 1966 Monopoly Capital: An Essay on the American Economic and 
Social Order, which became the theoretical foundation on which radical 
political economics was to emerge, with the. rise of the Union of Radical | 
Political Economics (URPE), in the United States in the 1960s. Thus, the 
first major economic crisis reader published by URPE in the mid-1970s was 
entitled Radical Perspectives on the Economic Crisis of Monopoly 
Capitalism.*' 

For Baran and Sweezy, a fundamental change had occurred in’ the ` 
competitive structure of capitalism. “We must recognize,” they wrote at the 
outset of their book, ; 
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that competition, which was the predeminant form of market relations in 
nineteenth-century Britain, has ceased to occupy that position, not only in 
- Britain but everywhere else in the capitalist world. Today the typical 
economic unit in the capitalist world is not the small firm producing a 
negligible fraction of a homogeneous output for an anonymous market but 
a large-scale enterprise producing a significant share of the output of an 
industry, or even several industries, and able to control its prices, the 
volume of its production, and the types and amounts of its investments. 
The typical economic unity, in other words, has the attributes which were 
once’ thought to be possessed only by monopolies. It is therefore 
‘ impermissible to ignore monopoly in constructing our model of the 
economy and to go on treating competition as the general case. In an 
attempt to understand capitalism in its monopoly stage, we cannot abstract 
from monopoly or introduce it as a mere modifying factor; we must put it 
at the very center of the analytical effort. 


Building on Kalecki’s degree of monopoly concept, Baran and Sweezy 
argued that Marx’s law of the tendency of the profit rate (as determined at the 
level of production) to fall, specific to competitive capitalism, had been 
replaced, in monopoly capitalism, by the tendency for the rate of potential 
surplus generated within production to rise. This led to a gravitational pull 
toward overaccumulation and stagnation: for which the main compensating 
factors were military spending, the expansion of the sales effort, and the 
growth of financial speculation.” By exercising a tighter control over the labor 
process, and thus appropriating more labor power from a given amount of 
work, as Harry Braverman demonstrated in Labor and Monopoly Capital 
(1974)—and by being so much better able to search the globe for cheaper 
labor—the system was able to generate greater profits. So it was not just that 
more profits shifted to the monopolies——more profit was generated in the 
system itself. 

At the core of this analysis was the notion that price competition had been 
, effectively banned by monopoly capital—as earlier depicted by Sweezy in his 
kinked-demand curve analysis. At the time Baran and Sweezy were writing 
Monopoly Capital, this had received strong confirmation in U.S. government 
hearings directed at the steel industry. Steel executives testified that they could 
only increase prices in tacit or indirect collusion with their oligopolistic 
competitors, adding that “we are certainly not going to go down” in price 
because that “would be met by our competitors”—resulting in cutthroat 
competition and a drop in profits. As Sweezy stated in the margins of his 
copy of the 1958 steel hearings: “They all but draw the kinky curve!” The 
result in oligopolistic markets, as Baran and Sweezy wrote, was a “powerful 
taboo” on price cutting.“ Through tacit collusion corporations tended 
increasingly toward a price system, which, as famously summed up by 
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Business Week, “works only one way—up.””” Giant oligopolistic firms were 
price makers—not price takers, as postulated by orthodox economics. ` 

` The value of this perspective is perfectly evident today. As billionaire 
Warren Buffett, the voice of monopoly-finance capital, declared in February 
2011: “The single most important decision in evaluating a business is pricing 
power. If you’ve got the power to raise prices without losing business to a 
competitor, you've got a very good business. And if you have to have a prayer 
session before raising the price by 10 percent, then you've got a temible 
business.” For Buffett, it is all about monopoly power, not management. “If 
you own the only newspaper in town, up until the last five years or so, you 
‘had pricing power and you didn’t have to go to the office” and worry about 
management issues. 
_ However, the corespective pricing strategies that turned oligopolistic 
markets into shared monopolies developed only gradually in the early 
twentieth century. It took time, Baran and Sweezy observed in Monopoly 
Capital, before corporate executivés “began to learn the advantages of 
corespective behavior.” This often only occurred after a period of destructive 
price warfare. Indirect collusion, such as following the price leader, eventually 
solved this problem, generating widening gross profit margins for the’ giant 
corporations. R 

In the Monopoly Capital perspective, competition was not eliminated, but 
rather its forms and methods changed, departing significantly from competitive 
capitalism. The powerful taboo against price competition did not extend to 
competition over low-cost position in the industry, most importantly through 
the reduction of unit labor costs—the main weapon of which was constant 
revolutionization of the means of production. 30 Yet, under monopoly capital, 
cost reductions did not normally lead to price reductions, but simply to wider 
profit margins. 

In place of the formerly predominant role occupied by price competition, 
other forms of competition, borne’ of oligopolistic rivalry, prevailed: product 
differentiation, sales management, advertising, etc. (what Baran and Sweezy 
called “the sales effort”) became the main means, outside of technological 
developments, in which firms sought in the short-run to increase their profits 
and market share. All such forms of competition, however, fell closer to the 
monopoly side of the spectrum, challenging both classical economic notions of 
free competition and, even more so, negejassical notions of perfect 
competition. 93, U 

At the same time, the gant corporations ofteh held back on the 
development and release of new technologies if these did not fit with their 
long-term profit maximization strategies, an option unavailable under 
atomistic competition. Here Baran and Sweezy confronted Schumpeter's 
claim that the “perennial gale of créative destruction”—the new method, the 
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new technology—was the really significant aspect of competition, constantly 
threatening the giant corporations, “their foundation and their very lives.” In 
contrast, they argued that the modern giant corporations, or “corespectors” as 
Sthumpeter called them, “as he knew well, were not in the habit of 
threatening each other’s foundations or lives—or even profit margins. The 
kinds of non-price competition. which they do engage in are in no sense 
incompatible with the permanence of monopoly profits and their increase over 
time.... Schumpeter’s perennial gale of creative destruction has.subsided into 
an aa mild breeze which is no more a threat to the big corporations 
than is their own-corespective behavior toward each other.””! 

Central to the Monopoly Capital thesis was the notion that the tendency 
toward a system-wide average -rate.of profit, as depicted in classical and 
neoclassical economics, had ‘lost its former meaning. The reality was one of a 
_ “hierarchy of profit rates,” highest in those industries where firms were large | 
and concentrated, and lowest in those industries that were most atomistically 
competitive.” The growth in. the size of firms, economic concentration, and 
barriers to entry therefore served to feed éver larger agglomerations of 
corporate power. But this did not mean that there was no movement within 
this hierarchy, that large capitals would not come. and go, some dropping out 
of the picture and new firms arising. Individual monopolistic firms were not 
invulnerable; industry levels of concentration could shift. The rise of new 
industries could lead to increased competition for a time, until a shakedown 
process occurred. But overall, the theory pointed to greater and greater 
concentration and centralization of capital, monopolization, and a hierarchy of © 
profits. 

Baran and Sweezy’s Monopoly Capital was based on a Marxian 
accumulation-based theory of the growth of the modern firm in which the 
increase in firm size and monopoly power went hand in hand with the drive to 
greater accumulation. From this perspective, it was hardly surprising that the 
typical giant corporation grew to be not only vertically integrated (embracing 
subsidianes along its entire stream of production and distribution), and 
horizontally integrated (combining with firms in the same industry and at the . 
same stage of production), but also evolved into.a conglomerate and a 
‘multinational corporation. Conglomerates such as the DuPont Corporation ~ 
had already begun to appear in the early part of the twentieth century. 
However, there was a qualitative difference in the post-Second World War 
U.S. economy in this respect. As Willard Mueller, a long-time analyst of the 
phenomenon, declared: in-'1982, “Now in much of the [U. 5] economy, 
conglomerate enterprise is no longer the exception but the rule.” 

Much more significant than even conglomeration, however, was the rapid 
growth of “multinational corporations,” a term coined by David Lilienthal, 
previously director of the Tennessee Valley Authority,.in 1960, and then 
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subsequently taken up by Business Week in a special report in Apnl 1963. 
Multinational corporations, particularly emanating from the United States, 
were widely seen as increasingly menacing to states and peoples, not only in 
the periphery of world capitalism but also in some states of the developed 
core. For Baran and Sweezy, the rise of this phenomenon was not difficult to 
explain: multinational corporations represented monopoly capital abroad, with 
the giant corporations moving beyond their home countries, in the developed 
core of the system, to control resources and markets ‘elsewhere. What 
multmational corporations wanted was “monopolistic control over foreign 
sources of supply and foreign markets, enabling them to buy and sell on 
specially privileged terms, to shift orders from one subsidiary to another, to 
favor this country or that depending on which has the most advantageous tax, 
labor, and other policies—in a word, they want to do business on their terms 
and wherever they choose.”™ 

In the 1960s orthodox economists scrambled desperately to address the 
new reality of a world economy increasingly dominated by multinational 
corporations, within the framework of a competitive model that left little room 
for monopoly power. They invariably sought to emphasize that such 
corporations were efficient instruments aimed at optimal allocation and were 
consistent with competitive markets, leading to a general equilibrium. Initial 
strategies to explain the growth ‘of multinational corporations in the 
mainstream focused on such elements as: (1) different factor endowments of 
labor and capital between countries; (2) nisk premiums in international equity 
markets; and (3) the need to -expand firms’ markets while relying on 
internally-generated funds. None of this, however, got. at the reality of 
multinational corporations in terms of accumulation and power. 

It is in this context that economist Stephen Hymer, who was të become 
one of the leading radical economists of his generation before his tragic death 
in. 1974, wrote his 1960 dissertation, The International Operations of 
National Firms: A Study of Direct Foreign Investment. He used the 
economics of industrial organization to uncover the reality of the multinational 
corporation, and directly inspired much of the critical work on the subject 
internationally.” Breaking out of orthodox international trade and investment 
theory, Hymer saw the multinational. corporation in terms of the search for 
global monopolistic power, in conflict with the traditional theory of 
competition. Although far less critical than Hymer, others such as Charles 
Kindleberger in his American Business Abroad, moved toward greater 
realism, adopting in part Hymers “monopolistic theory of direct 
investment.” Hymer’s work on the monopolistic influences in multinational 
corporate investment became so important that the United Nations volume on 
The Theory of Transnational Corporations, edited by John Dunning m 1993, 
begins with Hymer’s work as the first major source of a realistic theory. ” 
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Magdoff and Sweezy’s.“Notes on the Multinational Corporation,” 
published in 1969, depicted multinational capital as exhibiting the basic 
characteristics . of monopoly capital,. and reflecting the problem of 
overaccumulation in the advanced capitalist countries. The result was that 

“the monopolistic firm...is driven by an inner compulsion to go outside of and 
-beyond its historical field of operations.. .. [Hence,] the great majority of the 
200 largest nonfinancial corporations in the United States today— 
corporations which together account for close to half the country’s industrial 
activity——have arrived at the stage of both conglomerates and 
multinationality.”” ; 

Financial corporations were to follow in subsequent decades in n adopting 
aaliinational fields of operation. Indeed, a key question today im 
understanding the evolution of the giant peace is its relation to finance. 
Here the classical Marxian analysis was ahead of all others. In Marx’s 
concept of the modern corporation or joint-stock company, the most important 
lever——other than the pressure of competition itself (and abstracting from the 
role ‘of the state)—in promoting the centralization of capital, was the 
development of the credit or finance system. The nse of the modern firm, first 
in the form of the railroads, and then more generally in the form of industrial 
capital, was made. possible by the growth of the market for industrial 
securities.” Finance thus led to centralization. In 1895, just before his death, 
Engels was. working on a two-part supplement to Marx’s Capital, the second 
part of which, entitled “The Stock Exchange,” remained only in outline form. 
It.started with observations on the rise of the industrial securities market, tied 
this nse to the fact that “in no industrial country, least of all in England, could 
the expansion of production keep up with accumulation, or the accumulation 
of the individual capitalist be completely utilised in the enlargement of his own 
business,” and saw this tendency toward overaccumulation as the general 
economic’ basis of the founding of giant capital and the acceleration of an 
outward movement toward word  colonization/imperialism.” . Both 
Hilferding’s Finance Capital and Veblen’s The Theory of Business Enterprise 
focused on finance as a lever of monopoly. 

_ Although mdustrial corporations were later to generate so many internal 
funds that they became, for a time, largely free of external financing for their 
investment, their: very existence was associated with a vast expansion of the 
role of finance generally within the accumulation process. With the slowing 
down of economic growth beginning in the 1970s, corporations, unable to 
find outlets in productive investment for the enormous surplus they generated, 
increasingly tumed to mergers and acquisitions and the associated speculation 
in the financial superstructure of the economy. The financial realm responded 
with a host of financial innovations, encouraging still further speculation 
leading to an economy that, while increasingly stagnant—i.e., prone-to slow 
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growth at its base—was being continually lifted by the growth of credit/debt. 
This phase in the development of monopoly oe is, we- believe, best 
described as a shift to monopoly- finance capital.“ i 


Neoliberal Newspeak: Monopoly. Is Competition ži oh 


The left embrace of monopoly at. the:heart of its critique af capiam was 
hardly emulated by mainstream econọmists. To the contrary, over the ‘course 
of the 1970s and certainly by the early 1980s, the, field went in precisely. the 
opposite direction., The neoliberal shift.to a “leaner, meaner’. capitalist system 
‘brought the “free market” economics of the Chicago School into a position of 
dominance. The ideas of Hayek, Friedman, George Stigler, and.a host:of 
other. conservative economists now. ruled the profession. Traditional 
Keynesians and institutionalists—those more „sympathetic , to reality-based 
assessments: of PENE to mention, left economists, found themselves 
marginalized. , i 
= The victory of beal economics was not ile ail of superior debating 
‘techniques or stellar research. It is, best viewed as the necessary political- 
economic policy counterpart to the rise, of monopoly-finance capital.“ More 
specifically, it.can be described as: a response to the changes in accumulation 
and competition associated with a new phase of stagnant accumulation i in the 
capitalist core, and to the associated financialization of the global. economy. 
The general transformation in capital’s. global imperatives. in the 1970s and 
"80s was powerfully described a ne Kolko i in 1988 in baci the 
World Economy: 


Capital continues to flow in quest of ite and this process itself 
objectively restructures the economy—through accretion, not as a 
consequence of a strategy or a plan. But profit since the 1970s is found - 
primarily in financial speculation and commercial parasitism, and in other 
ephemeral services, rather than in production..;! The phenomenal growth 
of financial “product innovations” in the.1980s,-the internationalization of 
equity markets, the stampedes of currency speculations by banks and . 
corporations . gambling for a quick return...all follow the laws of 

= ‘capitalism.... The banks themselves have been transformed from being 

- . lending units to. being financial speculators.:..:At the same time that - 
capital is being concentrated in huge. conglomerates : and trading 
companies.... Growing competition in the capitalist world economy has 
created . avercapaelly in. all’ sectors—finance, basic industry, and, 
commodities —inhibiting investment and encouraging nonproductive 
financial speculation.” 


These changes initially came about, as Kolko rT through “ ‘accretion”— 
as a result of capital’s drive to overcome all limits to operations in the context 
~ of a global economic crisis, beginning in the mid-1970s. But they soon led to 
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the development, through the state and international organizations, of a. 
political-economic counterattack against all forms of restraints on capital, 
including the welfare state, business regulation, recognition of’ unions, 
antitrust, controls on foreign investment, etc. This then became the neoliberal 
project of economic restructuring. Increasingly, ‘corporations contracted out 
labor in order to weaken unions and reduce costs, and relied on greater global 
sourcing of inputs, taking advantage of low wages in the periphery.” Global 
competition between corporations increased, but it did so in Marx’s sense of 
` constituting a lever, along with finance, for the greater centralization of capital. 
_ Key to this’ resurrection of neoliberal ideology was the newly articulated 
claim that perfect competition existed effectively in reality, and not simply on 
the blackboard. Economic concentration and monopoly were no longer to be 
considered significant, despite more than a century of growing concentration. 
This aspect of neoliberal economics, which deftly exploited the ambiguity of 
competition, was crucial in changing the entire debate about monopoly among 
scholars, policymakers, activists, and the general public. | 
' The most important theoretical development in sidelining the traditional 
issue of monopoly power was a new theory of the emergence of the firm rooted 
in the concept of transaction costs. In 1937 Ronald Coase (who was to join 
the University of Chicago economics department: in 1964) had wniten: his 
now famous article “The Nature of the Firm,” which argued that the reasons 
for corporate. integration (particularly vertical integration) had to do with 
-reducing external transaction costs arising from purchasing inputs’ within the 
market, as opposed to producing them internally within a given firm. Vertical 
integration, when it took place, was then seen as a way in which firms 
optimized on costs and “efficiency” by reducing transaction costs rather than 
an attempt-to generate monopoly power. __ E i 

The introduction of transaction costs into economics was an important 
innovation. But Coase’s purpose was clear. As he later recalled, “my basic 
position was (and is)...that our economic system is in the main competitive. 
Any explanation therefore for the-emergence of the firm-had to be one which 
applied in competitive conditions, although monopoly might be important in 
particular cases. In the early 1930s I was looking for an explanation of the 
existence of the firms which did not depend on [the drive to] monopoly. I 
found it; of course, in transaction costs,’ ' 

Cos se’s argument in “The Nature of the Firm” had little influence until 
the late: 1970s and ’80s, but was increasingly seized, with the ascendance of 
free miarket conservatism, to attack all notions of ‘monopoly power, and to 
challenge traditional industrial Organization theory and antitrust actions.®° 
With the new emphasis on transaction costs, all developments. in firm 
integration were interpreted as optimizing “efficiency,” while the question of 
“monopoly power was largely set aside as irrelevant. 
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It should be noted that recourse to arguments on “efficiency” in this sense 
is suspect since circular in nature, justified in terms of “market exchange” as 
the benchmark; which is seen as efficient by definition. In this perspective, 
greater profits and accumulation are presumed to be indictors of efficiency and 


then justified because they are...efficient. It is not fewer hours of some °: 
standard labor that are “efficient” by this criterion, but less costly labor, since | 


this directly enhances profits.” 


Coase’s transaction cost analysis was later carried forward in: Oliver ` 
Williamson’s influential 1975 Markets and Hierarchies, which extended its’ 


putative claims .with respect to “efficiency,” and was aimed specifically at 
moderating antitrust attacks on monopolies, oligopolies, vertically integrated 


firms, and conglomerates.” , 
In the analysis of the growth of multinational corporations at the global 


+ 


level, transaction cost analysis was heavily emphasized by those sympathetic to — 


corporations. It also provided a basis for rejecting and ultimately ignoring the 
interpretation ‘based on monopoly, pioneered by Hymer, Baran, Sweezy, 
‘Magdoff, and radical critics across the globe. Transaction costs were 


presented as external to the multinationals. Global corporations were thus said - 


simply to be operating more “efficienily” by incorporating elements of the 


global economy into: their internal processes, and thereby reducing their: 


external transaction costs. Monopoly rents were no longer deemed central. 
Placing a disproportionate emphasis on -transaction costs, mainstream 
economists increasingly criticized Hymer’s theory of monopoly power as the 
key to understanding the growth of multinational corporations. Power was no 
longer a central issue in the analysis of the global corporation.” . | 

A more concerted attempt to bring back perfect competition to its former 

glory as part of the new neoclassical-neoliberal program was promoted and 
advocated by George Stigler. In his Memoirs of an Unregulated Economist 
' (1988), Stigler emphasized’ that a central objective of Chicago school 
economics was the ‘destruction of the concept of monopoly power in all of its 
‘aspects (including its connection to advertising). He also made it clear that his 
‘own work had been particularly concerned with countering “the growing 
socialist critique of capitalism [which] emphasized monopoly; ‘monopoly 
capitalism’ is almost one word in that literature.””” Although Stigler claimed 
that Marx’s theory of concentration and centralization was a deviation from 
the main line of Merxist theory, he nonetheless thought it a considerable 
threat to neoclassical economics and the ideology of capitalism.” 

In an article titled “Competition” for the New Palgrave Dictionary of 
Economics in 1987, Stigler started with a broad definition of competition as 
“rivalry” between individuals, groups, and nations in order to paper over the 
ambiguity of .competition, and then quickly slipped into competition in 


economic terms,. without clearly distinguishing the two. Perfect competition 
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was then brought in as the’ real content of competition and as a. “first 
approximation” to the real world of competition. While “workable 
competition,” as it prevailed in the economy, was depicted as essentially in 
reality what perfect competition was in pure theory: i.e., an economy that 
operated as if numerous small firms constituted the representative ‘case. He 
concluded: “The popularity ` of the concept of perfect competition in 
theoretical economics is as great today as it has ever been.” 

-At the same time, operating from the opposite tack, a Chicago School 
argument on the positive aspects of monopoly, building on Stigler’s: 1968: The 
Organization of Industry, was developed. This approach invariably saw 
‘monopoly power as (1) reflecting greater “efficiency”; (2) collapsing quickly 
and reverting to the competitive case; and (3) involving short-term monopoly 
profits that were eaten up in advance by the costs of obtaining a monopoly. 
Monopoly was thus naturally fleeting and rapidly turned into competition, so 
it could be ignored. This was: accompanied by a considerable rewriting of 
history, with Stigler and his colleagues, for example, attempting to ‘deny the 
predatory pricing: policies that had led to the nse to dominance of 
Rockefeller’s Standard Oil.” 

In general, neoclassical economics in the era of neoliberal triumph, 
beginning in the late 1970s, promoted versions of economics ‘that eschewed 
reality for pure market conceptions. Rational expectations theory (in which 
the ordinary economic actor was credited with absolute rationality, to the point 
of utilizing higher mathematics.in making everyday economic decisions) was 
designed to deny that government could play an affirmative role in regulating 
the economy. The efficient market: hypothesis was designed to deny ~ 
categorically at the theoretical level anything but “efficient” outcomes in the 
realm:of finance.” 

With respect to competition,’ the conservative vogue became “contestable 
markets theory.” Billed as a “new theory of industrial organiaation,” the goal 
of this theory, as explained by its foremost proponent William Baumol, was to 
demonstrate that competition and efficiency did not require “large numbers of 
actively producing firms, each of whom bases its decisions on the belief that it 
is so small as not to affect price,” as in perfect competition theory. Rather, 
contestable markets theory posited “costlessly reversible entry” or absolutely 
free entry and exit to industries by potential competitors.” The barriers to 
entry that constituted the basis of conceptions of monopoly power were 
abolished by fiat at the level of pure theory. In particular, economies of scale 
were no longer seen as an advantage for a given firm, constituting a substantial | 
barrier to entry. Instead, what was postulated was ultra-free entry even in such ` 
cases. Antitrust actions were therefore no longer necessary. Contestability 
theory was used in the 1980s to promote airline deregulation; which then 
proceeded to produce exactly the opposite of what the theory had suggested, 
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leading to cane monopoly or. oligopoly. In the end, “the theory of i 
contestable markets,” as industrial organization theorist Stephen Martin 
observed, “is presented as a generalization of the theory of perfectly 
competitive markets.” In effect, perfectly competitive markets exist, even where 
the conditions of perfect competition do not pertain. Markets ‘are inherently 
free, except in cases of state or labor interference.” 

Antitrust law enforcement in the new neoliberal period was heavily 
influenced by the arguments of Robert Bork in his book The Antitrust 
Paradox. Bork was a student of Williamson’s work- (though focusing on 
“efficiency” and not transactions costs) and that of the Chicago School. He 
claimed that monopoly was rational, fleeting, and readily dissipated by new 
entry. Referring to monopolistic and oligopolistic market structures, Bork’ 
wrote: “My conclusion is that the law should never attack such structures, 
since they embody the proper balance of forces for consumer welfare.””” Since 
consumer welfare was the object of public policy in this area, any antitrust 
actions threatened to go against the consumer interest by generating 
“inefficiency.” The issue of monopoly power was simply irrelevant. 

. To give. some sense of how mainstreamed the new neoliberal mantra 
became, nearly all of the major conservative economists making the case that 
the corporate status quo was by definition competitive and the best of all 
possible worlds—Hicks, Hayek, Friedman, Stigler, Coase, and 
Williamson—were all awarded the Bank of Sweden’s Nobel Memorial Prize 


in Economic Sciences.”° 


Monopoly and the Left 

Above all else, it was the growth of global competition that seemed to 
make the monopoly question less pressing to economists. For Stigler, it was 
the “potential competition” from multinational corporations in other countries, 
symbolized by the declining national and international position of the U.S. 
steel and automobile industries in the 1970s, that led to widespread 
“skepticism about the pervasiveness of monopoly.””” 

Ironically, many of neoliberalism’s foremost critics on the left came to 
‘agree with Stigler and the Chicago School on the irrelevance of monopoly, 
particularly in view of increased global multinational competition. Three 
prominent radical economists, Thomas Weisskopf, Samuel Bowles, and 
David Gordon, argued 1 in 1985 that aggregate concentration in the U.S. 
economy was increasing only slowly, and that international competition had 
‘made the issue of monopoly capital, in the sense presented in Baran and 
Sweezy’s ‘analysis, ‘no longer as significant in the United States. U.S. 
‘automakers, they pointed out, “surely have far less monopoly power than they 
did twerity years ago. And this is by no means an exceptional industry.” 780 Tn 
their 1990 book Global Capitalism, Robert Ross and Kent Trachte - 
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pronounced “the death of monopoly capitalism,” hypothesizing (though 
devoid of evidence) that capitalism was now characterized. by “vigorous price — 
competition” between “global firms,” and suggesting that the entry of foreign 
competitors into the U.S. market meant that the U. S. auto industry no longer 
liad oligopolistic characteristics.” 

We would like to be able to characterize this as the Leute of a major - 
schism among left economists, one visited by extensive research and debate, 
but we cannot. The topic received little more debate on the left than it ‘did in ` 
‘the faculty: lounge of the University. of Chicago Department of Economics. _ 
‘The energy and attention of most radical economists—a heterogeneous group 
on any number of other issues—went over to the “monopoly i is no longer a big. 
deal” camp and, with that, most left economists. no longer concerned ; 
themselves with the matter. ` 

Some part of this an E of the concept of minom can be | 
attributed not to the adoption of a definite theoretical position, but to 
considerable confusion across the left concerning the contours of a globalizing.. 
economy. In what was then widely regarded as a pathbreaking treatment of 
the subject, David Gordon wrote an article for New Left Review in. 1988 on - 
“The Global Economy: New Edifice or Crumbling Foundations?” which . 
read like a compilation of uncertainties: was globalization about a vast 
increase in international competition, or was it a process governed by 
multinational corporations, obtaining a new level of domination? Despite a 
very careful analysis of conflicting trends, Gordon found it difficult to answer 
the questions he raised. Nor did anyone else have easy answers. In this- 
situation, a rather general and undifferentiated notion of international l 
competition took over in much of left analysis.” . 
_ Part of the reason for the decreased interest in the issue of monopoly 
capital on the left may also have been the growth of a fundamentalist strain 
within, Marxian ecenomics that increasingly rejected any reference to 
monopoly capital in its analysis—since that approach attempted to go on - 
historical grounds beyond Marx’s Capital. As John Weeks flatly declared in 
Capitalism and Exploitation in 1981: “The monopolies that stalk the pages of 
the wntings of Baran ard Sweezy have no: existence beyond the work of these 
authors. "© | 

‘Yet there is little doubt that, for the left as a whole, the dominant reason 
for the shift away from the consideration of monopoly power was that it fell 
-prey to the ambiguity of competition, pretty much in the manner neoliberal 
‘economics scripted. With large corporations increasingly mobile and: 
expanding in global markets, the tendency was to see these, not in Magdoff 
and Sweezy' s terms, as “monopoly multinationals,” but as competitors pure 
and simple.” Important treatises in Marxian political economy by thinkers as 
various, as Giovanni es David Harvey, Robert Brenner, and Gérard - 
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Duménil and Dominque Lévy were written with no systematic references to 
problems of economic concentration and monopoly; whether at the national or 
international level—sharply distinguishing their work in this respect from early 
generations of Marxian political economists.” i 

Consider the work of two important E 'to recent Marxist sobica 
economy: Giovanni Arrighi and Robert Brenner. Amighi’s The Long 
Twentieth Century showed how far left political economy had devolved in this 
respect. Not only is there no discussion of monopoly power or monopoly 
capital in his account of the development of twentieth-century capitalism, but 
the growth of the giant corporation and multinational firm is explained entirely 
in terms of transaction cost analysis derived directly from Coase, Williamson, 
and Alfred Chandler.” A century of left analysis of the growth of monopoly 
capital was conspicuous in its absence. Brenner. replicated the spirit of the 
times by simply dismissing concerns about monopoly in 1999.°” 

There were, of course, holdouts in this shift away from the. ME EA of 
monopoly power. Several radical political economists continued to develop 
aspects of the monopoly capital argument during these years. Magdoff and 
Sweezy, as we discuss above, addressed the problem of explaining how the 
stagnation associated with monopoly capital had led to the financialization of 
the economy. They examined the shift toward monopoly-finance capital in 
great detail in a series of articles and books in the 1970s, ’80s, and early 
90s.” The central problem, from this perspective, was to understand how 
transnational production was altering the nature of monopolistic rivalry, and 
the consequences for the world economy. As Magdoff wrote in Imperialism: — 
From the Colonial Age to the Present in 1978: “What needs to be understood 
is that the very process. of concentration and centralization of capital is spurred 
by competition and results in intensifying the struggle among separate 
aggregates of capital, albeit on a different scale and with altered strategies.””” 
Rather than seeing the crisis of the U.S. steel industry in 1977 as a refutation 
of the monopoly capital thesis, Magdoff and. Sweezy focused on the growth of 
international: surplus capacity in steel, the relation of this to economic 
stagnation, the resulting competitive struggle, and the role of this struggle in 
generating further concentration and centralization of capital on a global scale: 
Instead of :the a of monopoly capital, si struggle represented its elevation | 
to another level.” 

In this ed industrial organization economist Eric Schutz has cogently 
observed with respect to international competition: “[O]nce a market expands 
to include producers from across the entire world, no further countertendency 
_[to concentration from competition entering from abroad] can exist, and any 
tendency toward concentration must predominate, as it obviously has, for 
example with mergers in the auto industry worldwide.””' As we noted earlier, 
five multinational corporations now account for nearly half of world motor - 
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vehicle production, while ten firms account for 70 percent of global auto 
production. Concentration in this. area can be expected to go up—not down. 

Other left economists pursued the monopoly approach ‘as well. British 
theorist Keith Cowling took the argument further in. 1982 in his prescient 
work, . Monopoly Capitalism. For Cowling, ‘oligopoly: was moving from a 
primarily national. plane to. an international one. “Changes on the 
international: scene, such as the creation of a smaller; tighter, international 
oligopoly group,” -he wrote, “will serve to sustain the degree. of international 
collusion.... Each member of the international oligopoly will anticipate that 
any. attempt [on the part! of a given firm] to secure a bigger market share as a. 
consequence [for example] of...tariff reduction will lead to an immediate 
response [bythe other firms] which will imply that such a move is 
unprofitable, and thus the degree of monopoly in each country is sustained.” 
It was taken as a given among the. global corporate giants, he pointed out, that 
“free trade would lead.to the increasing dominance :of transnational 
corporations, implying a-shift to profits” at the expense of global labor and. 
smaller firms.” Moreover, “the: growth of international firms -means that 
stagnation tendencies generated -in.any one country... will be immediately 
translated across. many’ countries.... The growth of the. dominance of 
transnational corporations - may. have ‘accentuated stagnation tendencies 
already endemic in monopoly capitalism,” giving these a more global range.” 

In ‘two iconoclastic. works, Capitalism and Its. Economics (2000) and i 
Inequality and the Global Economic Crisis. (2009), Doug Dowd has: usefully- 
explained this historical change as a shift from Monopoly Capitalism I to 
Monopoly Capitalism II. If: Monopoly Capitalism I was preemiently the. 
system of oligopolistic. production 1 in the United States up to around 1975, 
Monopoly:: Capitalism. II, in contrast, ` is. dominated -by much ‘larger 
multinational corporations, linked more intimately. to finance (and information 
technology), and part of an increasingly global, integrated production aš the- 
apex of the world economy. What Baran and Sweezy “analyzed in 1966,” he 
suggests, “now applies to global capitalism and Monopoly Capitalism IT. Why 
II? -Because the’ relationships and: processes’ taken up in the 1960s have 
altered. greatly and swiftly: from the 1970s to the 1980s and 1990s and even. 
more since 2000, the power and practices of giant. business have picked up 
both their reach and speed, and. in doma $0 have greatly Seepened their 
dangerous consequences.” |. 

We believe that the phase. of en eee that has aiad since 
the mid-1970s is best; characterized as global monopoly-finance capital. The: 
larger political: implications of this were recently spelled out by Samir Amin: 

“The following phenomena are inextricably: linked-to one another: the. 
capitalism of oligopolies;. the political power of ‘oligarchies; : barbarous 
lobalization; financialization; U.S. hegemony; the militarization of the way - 
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globalization operates in the service of oligopolies; the decline of democracy; 
the plundering o of the planet's § resources; and the abandoning of development 
for the South.”” 

Our hope is ‘that there can be a greater ar ie of the monopoly issue 

in general, and far greater study-and debate about it, by all principled scholars 
and economists who believe in reality-based social science. This is particularly 
important for scholars on the left. Radical economists quickly. grasped the 
sharp growth in economic inequality wrought by neoliberalism, and did the 
most to examine its causes and effects and publicize its existence. Over the ~ 
past one or two decades, a number of exceptional left political economists 
gradually have come to appreciate and assess the growing importance of 
financialization and debt for the economy.” Reconsideration of the question 
of monopoly is the next link in the chain, and indispensable for a meaningful 
and comprehensive understanding of both inequality and financializaton, not 
to mention twenty-first century capitalism. The research to date has parey 
scratched the surface of what is needed.” 
: In our view, the stakes are high. EPEE ee power is not 
only indispensable to understanding how the capitalist system works and the 
problems of stagnation and financialization; it is also vital to understanding _ 
the real world of politics and governance, and to any meaningful analysis of 
imperialism. The struggle for democracy requires that we face up to the reality . 
of ever more concentrated political and economic power held by a plutocracy 
that owns and controls the giant monopolistic corporations. We on the left 
must learn to speak intelligibly and effectively to people who experience the 
consequences of this power im their lives each and every day—or reconcile 
ourselves to irrelevance. 
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Cluster Munitions and 
State Terrorism 


Beau Grosscup 


For decades, major global and regional powers have waged war against 
those they accuse of fighting immorally—that is, those who use terrorism to 
harm civilians at home and abroad. Paradoxically, these righteous “wars on 
terror” are being fought in an era in which the distinction between war waged 
only against soldiers, and war against soldiers as well as civilians has virtually 
collapsed. The technological development, stemming from the Industnal. 
Revolution, of aerial bombardment and weapons of mass destruction has 
made it more difficult to separate citizen from soldier.’ 

More importantly, theories regarding how to fight and win modern war 
view civilian populations as cannon fodder for both conventional arsenals and 
weapons of mass destruction. Post-First World War strategic bombing theory 
saw the industrial home front as a central part of the battlefield. Post-Second 
World War nuclear strategic theory purposely targets major population 
centers. These theories have collapsed any soldier/citizen distinction. 
Nevertheless, for the political and military interests of the major powers, it is 
imperative that this distinction hold. In waging wars on terror, such a ` 
delineation permits globally powerful nations to rally public opinion under the 
assertion that what separates us (self) from them (other) is that civilian life is 
paramount for us and not for “the terrorists.” 

Among the global powers, the “bombing nations” (cians the United 
States, Great Britain, Israel, and Russia) have conducted their various air `’ 
wars on terrorism under “rapid dominance theory,” euphemistically known as 
“shock and awe.” Rapid dominance theory is the latest revision of classical 
post-First World War strategic bombing theory. Though modified in some 
respects, the central goal of shock and awe remains consistent with strategic 
bombing policy: to rain terror from the skies on civilians and their 
infrastructure, thereby forcing capitulation of their political/military leadership. ` 
Thus, like its predecessor, it is a strategy of state terrorism.” l 
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The bombing nations’ use of cluster munitions reinforces this point on two 
levels. First, due to their design and strategic purpose, cluster munitions have ` 
a proven catastrophic impact, commonly associated with terrorism, on civilian 
life. Yet, through the use of and fight against efforts to ban cluster munitions, 
the bombing nations demonstrate a strong commitment to these instruments of 
state power. Second, cluster munitions and the terror they produce serve the 
bombing nations’ strategic political and military interests in both war and 
„postwar settings. Moreover, in their efforts to dodge the terrorism label, the 
bombing nations’ campaign to divorce cluster munitions from terrorism have 
created arguments that are logically and legally flawed. 


What Are Cluster Munitions and Why Are They Controversial? 


Cluster munitions are air-dropped (bomblets or “bombies”) or ground- 
launched (grenades) ordnance that expel smaller submunitions. The Military 
Analysis Network describes cluster munitions as small, explosive- or chemical- 
filled weapons designed for saturation coverage of a large area. The military. 
purpose- (both offensive and defensive) of cluster munitions is to destroy an 
enemy in place, or to slow or prevent enemy movement away from or through 
an area. Classified as antipersonnel ordnance, they can easily penetrate 
buildings and armor. When cluster munitions explode, each bomblet can kill 
people within fifty meters, over a “footpnnt” of approximately one thousand 
by one thousand meters. 

The Soviet Union and Germany were the first to develop and use cluster 
munitions at the end of the Second World War. Today, the major cluster 
munitions producers include such U.S. firms as Alliant Techsystems, L-3 
Communications, Lockheed Martin, General Dynamics, Raytheon, Northrop 
Grumman, and Textron. Other notable manufacturers are Poongsan and 
Hanwha (South Korea), BEA (Great Britain), Rheinmetall (Germany), 
Rocketsan (Turkey), and Israeli Military Industries (srael).> To date, at 
least fifteen countries have used cluster munitions. The United States 
saturated Indochina with cluster munitions in the 1970s. The Soviet Union 
-employed them in Afghanistan in the 1980s. In the post-Cold War decades, 
the bombing nations have used cluster munitions in Chechnya and Georgia 
(Russia), the former Yugoslavia (U.S.-led NATO), Afghanistan and Iraq 
(United States and Great Britain), and Lebanon and Gaza (Israel). In total, 
billions of submunitions are held in the arsenals of eighty-five nations.’ 

The use of cluster munitions, especially those dropped from thousands of 
feet, has provoked controversy. Despite claims of precision bombing, cluster 
munitions are dumb (unguided), rather than “smart” or “brilliant” ordnance, — 
with the exception of the BLU-108/B Sensor Fuzed Weapon and Wind 
Corrected Munition Dispenser. Surface-fired submunitions are the “dumbest” 
of all. In the primanly urban « context of contemporary war, the dispersal and 
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indiscrimmate destructive power of exploded cluster munitions is guaranteed 
to kill or maim civilians. A significant percentage of cluster munitions fails to 
explode in the air or upon ground impact, ‘and thus, these bomblets become 
“unexploded ordnance.” Though hard to determine, the average failure rate is 
said-to be 5 percent, but it can be as high as 40 percent. Even in optimal test 
conditions, up to a quarter of submunitions: fail to-explode on impact. The 
failure, or “dud,” rate increases dramatically on terrains of mud, snow, or 
forest. Failure rates also vary depending on the type of submunitions. Studies 
show a failure rate of 16 percent for the U.S. Army and Marine Corps 
surface-fired M-26.° Classified Pentagon documents released by WikiLeaks 
in October 2010 reveal over ay thousand cases of unexploded munitions in 
lraq alone.® 

Unexploded submunitions are labeled: “explosive remnants of war,” 
meaning they remain in postwar zones to kill or maim civilians, one-third of 
whom are estimated to be children. One million of the four million cluster ` 
munitions that Israel dropped on southern Lebanon in the last week of the 
2006 war with Hezbollah became explosive remnants of war. Overall, studies - 
show 40 percent of the duds'on the ground are hazardous, and, for each 
encounter with an unexploded submunition, there is a 13 percent probability 
of detonation. In 2006, Handicap International reported that, over the past 
three decades, 98 percent of casualties from cluster munitions were 
nonconibatants.’ 

Due to the catastrophic effects on civilian life, an effort to ban cluster 
munitions began in 2007. The Norway-led Oslo Process resulted in the 
2008 Convention on Cluster Munitions. As of November 2010, 108 states 
had signed the convention. Forty-six ‘nations had also ratified it, making it 
binding international law. Yet most of the major producers, sellers, and users 
of cluster munitions (.e., United States, Russia, China, Israel, India, 
Pakistan, Brazil, and Turkey) adamantly refuse to sign the convention. Led 
by the United States and its bombing allies, they have instead engaged in a 
public campaign to discredit the Oslo Process and champion the military 
utility and legality of cluster munitions. 


The Campaign Against the Convention on Cluster Munitions 


-Under strident U.S. leadership,. opponents of the convention have 
dismissed the legitimacy of the Oslo Process, arguing that any negotiations on 
weapons limitation should be conducted under the Geneva-based 1983- 
Conference on Control of Weapons Convention on Certain Conventional 
Weapons (CCW). This CCW preference reflects a history in which the big. 
‘weapons powers, the United States,,China, and Russia, have dominated 
Geneva's “consensus-driven” agenda with a “go slow and aim low” approach. ` 
Indeed, until June 2007, the United States had opposed any consideration of 
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` cluster munitions in the CCW. Four months into the Oslo Process, the 
United States suddenly agreed to CCW cluster munitions ‘deliberations but 
not to a total ban. Today the CCW remains stalled over dud-rate calculations 
and which munitions will be covered. 

The United States and its allies hava alsa. ilei direct aim at the Oslo 
‘convention, criticizing it for jeopardizing national security, especially if their-. 
enemies have not joined, creating strains on alliance structures and making 
peacekeeping and. humanitanan efforts more difficult. Russia’s arsenal. 
consists mainly of outdated cluster munitions, so Russian officials have 
denounced. the Oslo convention because it bans only old types of cluster 
munitions, but not newer high-tech weapons. Ronald Bettauer, head of the 
U.S. delegation to the CCW, deemed cluster munitions as more “humane”: 
than other weapons, arguing. that, without them, certain missions would 
require superior firepower, potentially causing greater loss of life and 
infrastructure damage. Summing up the sentiments of many critics of the Oslo 
convention, John Pike of GlobalSecurity.org caustically dismissed the: 
agreement as a “feel good” treaty for countries that do not fight wars. 

Claims of a “technological fix” are often invoked to undercut the Oslo 
agreement. The United States pledged in. 2001 to lower the unexploded 
ordnance dud rate to | percent or less. However, it was not until shortly after. 
111 nations, including major U.S. NATO partners, adopted (but did not - 
sign) the Oslo convention that word of a “technological breakthrough” 
materialized. On July 8, 2008, U.S. Defense Secretary Robert -Gates 
announced that the United States’ had successfully developed submunitions 
that met the | percent standard. The United States, Gates said, would 
deploy the new type of submunitions exclusively, beginning in 2018. 
Katherine Baker and Stephen Mathias, members of the U.S. CCW 
delegation, also touted technological advances in sensor-fused weapons that 
have improved guidance systems as well as self-destruct capabilities. U.S.’ 
officials reiterated their strong commitment to postwar cleanup operations. 

These arguments gave political cover to supporters ‘and critics of cluster 
munitions in the U.S. Congress, who hailed the Pentagon’s new policy as a 
viable alternative to the Oslo convention. Current U.S. Department of 
Defense policy is to refrain from using cluster munitions after 2018 unless 
they meet the | percent failure rate, effectively putting the cluster munitions 
controversy to rest within U.S. corridors of power. Yet factors of cost and 
production make deployment of new cluster weapons unrealistic. In addition, - 
the United States has an estimated stockpile of 700 million to 1 billion cluster 
munitions, with dud rates at or above 5 percent, which it intends to use in pre- 
l 2018 conflicts.® As a result, the weapons of terror remain central to the U. 5S. 
“war on terrorism.” 

The discourse of “warspeak” has also been used ‘to sanitize fie destructive 
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power of cluster munitions.’ For the U.S. public and media, the terminology 
“collateral damage”. effectively masks the death and destruction of . cluster 
munitions to~civilian life. Within U.S. military and corporate circles, the 
approved “techno-speak” for cluster munitions starts with “soft-targets” —a 
euphemism for human bodies—and ends with “explosive remnants of war” or 
unexploded ordnance, meaning hazardous munitions remaining on or in the 
ground that, with the slightest disturbance, kill or maim civilians. Cluster 
munitions are delivered by “strike packages;” “platforms,” and “ ‘weapons , 
systems” (aircraft). Aircraft do not launch munitions but fly * sorties, provide 
“alr support,” “visit a site,” and do “kinetic targeting.’ " They drop “force 
packages,” “ordnance,” and “antipersonnel devices,” often in a “routine 
limited-duration’ protective . reaction” (air raid), causing an “airburst” 
(warhead or cluster munitions set to explode above the ground to maximize 
effect). “Incontinent ordnance delivery” means that a bomb missed its target 
and may have caused “collateral damage” or “regrettable byproducts” 
(civilian casualties). “Assets” (targets) are not destroyed but “visited,” 
“acquired,” “taken out,” “serviced,” or “suppressed.” Cluster munitions do 
not kill, they ` “eliminate,” “neutralize,” “degrade,” “hurt,” “smoke,” “blow 
away,” “suppress,” 3 pa “cleanse,” “attrit,” or “terminate with extreme 
prejudice.” 
According to TE advocates, luster munitions are sient: in 
“precision bombing” to'win “clean,” “high-tech,” or “robo” wars. Yes, air, 
war enthusiasts admit, “accidents” do happen, missiles “go astray,” but then 
“war is hell,” “a dirty business.” Cluster munitions. are “nasty” but necessary 
weapons. Ín its refusal to adopt the Oslo convention, the Russian foreign 
ministry proclaimed cluster munitions as legal and necessary to Russian 
defense. Besides, the Ministry statement said: “Any munitions are dangerous 
and inhumane.”!? Likewise, U.S. officials assert that cluster munitions are 
only used on military targets and in accosdance with the law and international 
agreements, “in order to minimize their impact on civilian populations.”"' 
Other bombing nations have played important roles in the campaign 

against the Oslo convention and in justifying cluster munitions. Israeli officials. 
launched a staunch defense of their massive use of cluster munitions in the 
mid-2006 war in southern Lebanon. Echoing the arguments that cluster 
munitions are legal and cause less damage than a regular (500-1,000 kg) 
bomb, Israel’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs claimed that it had fulfilled all of its 
responsibilities under international: law such: as “avoidance of deliberately 
harming civilians, the principle of proportionality, and the need to take 
reasonable care.” Asserting that it had only attacked military targets, the 
Ministry. statement leaned heavily on the concept of “dual-use targets” 
(facilites with both military and civilian functions): Thus, Israel Defense 
Force “operations are directed only against legitimate military targets (the 
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terrorists themselves, the places from which they launch attacks against Israel, | 
facilities serving the terrorists, and objectives that directly contribute to the 
enemy’s wär effort).”'* In 2007, an internal Army investigation into the Israel 
Defense Force’s use of cluster munitions also found that no international 
humanitarian law had been broken. The Israel Defense Force’s chief 
investigator, Major General Gershon HaCohen, admitted that cluster 
munitions were dropped on residential areas but only in response to 
Hezbollah rocket attacks and in areas in which no civilians were present.” 

Despite being the third-largest user of cluster munitions, Great Britain 
signed the Oslo convention in May 2008, but only after British officials had ` 
limited the convention’s impact on their ordnance. First, they reclassified one 
of two cluster munitions (Hydra CV-7 rocket system, which can launch 171 
“M73” ‘bomblets) as no longer in the cluster category. Second, they insisted 
that ‘the Israeli-made M85 is to remain in their cluster arsenal due to its 
“smart” and self-destruct technology. Yet, during Israel’s war on Lebanon in 
2006, the M85 failed on both counts, causing heavy Lebanese civilian 
carnage.“ Both British moves reflect’ a continuing commitment to cluster 
munitions and a response to a U.S. warning that signing the Oslo convention 
would place British forces fighting alongside U.S. troops in Irag and 
Afghanistan in criminal jeopardy. Further U.S. pressure on Britain to violate 
the Oslo convention is evident in a secret cable released by WikiLeaks in 
November 2010.: Ín an agreement purposely hidden from Parliament, the 
British government has allowed the United States a “temporary storage 
exception for specific missions” for its cluster munitions on Bnitish soil, in 
violation of Britain’s commitments under the convention.’? Likewise, the 
United States responded to the Afghan government's decision to sign the 
Oslo convention by insisting that the United States could “still legally use 
cluster munitions on Afghan termtory under the treaty, even if the Afghan 
regume itself could not”! ` 

Their campaign against the Oslo convention illustrates the honbe 
nations’ uncompromismg commitment to cluster munitions. Yet it is only the 
latest act in their vociferous defense of cluster munitions as they continue to 
fight their “wars on terrorism.” 


Dodging the Terror Label: In Defense of Cluster Munitions 


As a “privilege of power,” the bombing nations have dominated the global 
discourse on terrorism so that at home and abroad the terrorist tag applies 
exclusively to their designated “enemies.” Yet, since they insist on using 
cluster munitions, evading the terrorism label has become increasingly 
important. Central to their “dodging” effort is the “intent” argument. Cluster 
munitions, they assert, though dangerous to civilian life, do not intentionally 
target civilians or noncombatants. Thus, their strategic scheme does not match 
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the core definitional criteria of terrorism. Theoretically, this position relies 
heavily on the supposition that there is a meaningful distinction between 
bombing intending to kill civilians (terrorism) and bombing with the 
knowledge that you may kill civilians (war).'” In practice, this argument rests 
on the assumption that intent (especially that of the terrorist) is always known, 
and that legally, intentions matter. 


Debunking the Intent Argument ` 


The moral, social, and political universe: of global powers is shaped by 

“self/other” analysis, which then structures the bombing nations’ intention to 
‘use violence. Bnefly ‘put, Western liberal capitalist nations are seen as a 
product of superiority (civilized), while the rest of the world (the inferior, 
uncivilized other) -presents a threat to the superior-self. Historically, the 
European powers labeled this race-based dichotomy “the West and the Rest.” 
This self/other distinction vital to “the culture of imperialism” justifies (1) the 
violence required for the establishment of the liberal political community; (2) 
the violence for its self-defense; and (3) the violence required to civilize the 
“other.” The intent under which liberalism operates, as political theorist 
Margaret Canovan wnites: “is not a matter of clearing away a few accidental 
obstacles and allowing humanity to unfold its natural essence. It is more like ~ 
making a garden in a jungle that is continually encroaching.” ® 
In the creation and defense of the superior “self,” the continuous use of 
violence is justified as necessary. Or as Talal Asad asserts, “The absolute 
right to defend oneself by force becomes, in the context of industmal 
capitalism, the freedom to use violence globally: when social difference is seen 
as backwardness and backwardness is a source of danger to civilized society, 
self-defense calls for a project of reordering the world in which the rules of 
civilized warfare cannot be allowed to stand in the way.”'? Within this context, 
the bombing nations’ intent, often expressed under the moral umbrella of “just 
war theory,” is to preserve the civilized order via “a project of universal 
redemption” in which “some humans have to be treated violently in order that 
humanity can be redeemed.””? Central to their current “redemption project” 
(the war on terror) is the bombing nations’ intention to produce, sell, and use 
cluster munitions. 

General intent is aleo adent n the preference for air. power asthe 
instrument of violence in the current “redemption project.” All munitions are 
launched with two intentions in mind. First, they are intended to land’ 
somewhere on Earth. Second, they are intended to cause harm to something 
or someone. While important as a general criticism or reminder of the horrors 

* of war, these intentions collapse any meaningful distinction between war and 
terrorism, if all bombing is indiscriminate. So far, however, the distinction 
remains intact, due to the fact that, by definition, simply selecting targets 
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(whatever they may be) to bomb makes bombing discriminate. 

- It is clearly nonsense to claim that the intentional targeting of ‘civilians is 
consistent with a policy that distinguishes war from terrorism. As cluster . 
munitions defenders acknowledge, these weapons are used with the awareness 
that they will cause civilian casualties—but such defenders still assert that the 
use of such weapons is legitimate as long as there is no intent to inflict such 
harm. Yet the use of such weapons, knowing full well that they will harm 
civilians (and indeed mostly civilians), is by any rational standard intent to 
harm civilians—even if civilians are not the specified target. This is 
particularly true of cluster. munitions. They are intentionally designed, as 
antipersonnel weapons, to explode in air, causing death and destruction 
beyond the immediate target. Ant-landmine and cluster munitions 
activist/researcher Rae McGrath makes this point: | 


All cluster munitions are‘designed to disseminate sub-munitions over an 

‘ area within which.a target or targets are located. Another: way - of 
expressing this design element of the weapon is that it is designed to 
impact an area wider than the target or targets of the weapon—thus - 
‘striking areas that, by definition, contain no legitimate targets.””! He _ 
continues: “Since the first wide-scale use of cluster munitions by ‘the 
United States in South East Asia, it has been the common practice of all 
military forces to incorporate the indiscriminate nature of the weapon type 
within their war-fighting strategies.” 


Cluster munitions are intentionally produced and used with full knowledge 
is as designed, a significant proportion will not work. Even if the “best of 
intentions” to redesign them with a I percent failure rate are successful, 
civilians, in both war and postwar contexts, are the most likely victims of the 
bombing nations’ duds. Whether cluster munitions explode in air or not, the 
continued use of these weapons makes the bombing nations’ real intentions 
clear. | 

Defenders of cluster munitions, that is, principally, the strategic military 
planners of the big weapons states, claim that, because “war is hell,” civilian 
casualties are bound to occur. They assert that terrorists intentionally make 
the hell of war more terrible, indeed morally repugnant, for civilians, since, in 
the confrontation with the “civilized” world, they are operating at a 
technological disadvantage—operatng outside of the normal, “civilized” 
confines of war and employing asymmetric warfare. Therefore, terrorism is a 
weapon of the weak, and “uncivilized.” Hence, there is a “strategic 
imperative’ for terrorists to invent (or get possession of) technology with 
greater, more indiscnminaté killing power: to exploit or even overcome their 
asymmetries. The bombing nations operate under a similar strategic 
imperative, often stated as needing to “out invent” the terrorists (as well as 
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current or potential state enemies) by developing better antipersonnel weapons 
to be directed against terrorists. As a result, cluster munitions are seen as part 
of military. advancement to enhance the position of the “civilized.” 

In discussing the restraints that the Hague Convention of -1899- imposed 
on “man-killing weapons” or “deliberate barbarities of design,” military 
historian John Keegan notes that the “rise of ‘thing-killing’ as opposed to 
man-killing weapons—heavy artillery is an example—which by their side- 
effects inflicted gross suffering and disfigurement, invalidated these restraints. ` 


As a result restraints were cast to the winds, and it is now a desired effect of 


Y 


many man-killing weapons.that they inflict wounds as terrible and terrifying as 
possible.” Cluster munitions, with their jagged metal fragments, Keegan 
says, are by intentional design, one of the most lethal human-killing 
weapons—produced by the same kind of strategic imperative that allegedly 
drives terrorists and their terrorism.” 

The bombing nations have also intentionally. chosen rapid dominance 
theory, better known as “shock and awe,” to wage modern war. Originally 
conceived as a strategy of terror, the central goal has been to undermine the 
political will of civilians to resist by directly targeting residents in major cities. 
Operating under the assumption that civilians (women and children) lack the 
fortitude to withstand terror from the skies, the bombing would force a quick 
surrender of the nation’s political and warrior classes. In its latest 
reformulation, rapid dominance theory, the strategic goal remains the same: to 
wreak havoc on a nation’s military and civilian life in order to force immediate 
surrender. As to purpose, the authors of rapid dominance theory, retired 
General Charles Horner and military analyst Harlan Ullman, are clear: “Our 
intent, however, is to field a range of capabilities to induce sufficient Shock 
and Awe to render the adversary impotent. This means that physical and 
psychological effects must be obtained.... The target is the adversary’s will, 
perception, and understanding.” Given this strategic intent, using cluster 
munitions makes sense. [he horror civilians experience is immediate, due to 
the airburst, and long’ term, given the unexploded ordnance that remains a 
danger. In short, as antipersonnel weapons of indiscriminate nature in war 
and postwar settings, cluster munitions are ideal in accomplishing Horner and 
Ullman’s stated intent: “to destroy, defeat and neuter the will of an adversary 
to resist,’ with the “adversary,” that is supposed to be subject to the 


-psychological effects often seen as extending to the civilian population.” 


To their dubious credit, cluster munitions advocates loudly proclaim their 
intent to abide by the mtemational legal prohibition against targeting 
noncombatants. Yet, under both the Hague and Geneva Conventions and 
under just war theory, any target may be legally attacked if military 
commanders deem it to be a “military requirement” or “military necessity” to 
winning the war. This loophole means (and has meant) that the intent to 
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follow international law allows nations legally to bomb with the- strongest of 
intentions whatever they deem a “military necessity.” 

À companion claim is the aim, only to attack military targets. ‘Yet the 
bombing nations have intentionally adopted dual-use targeting as.a strategy 
for the prosecution of their wars. Thus, any part of the civilian. infrastructure 
(e.g., electrical grids, dams, transportation and communication facilities, etc.) 
that is deemed necessary for the enemy's war effort is classified as a military 
‘target. And, by extension, those who run such necessary civilian infrastructure 
are seen as no longer protected by their civilian status, that is, they too become 
legitimate “military” targets. It is also the ‘bombing nations’ intent (insistence) | 
that they alone determine what is a dual-use target. 

‘Historically, as war has continued, the determination of what dual-use 
targets are of “military necessity” has expanded to where, “in order to win,: 
virtually every element of enemy society is intentionally a prospect for 
bombing. As Pentagon officials said before the 2003 shock-and-awe bombing 
of Baghdad: “If no white flag is seen...the political imperative to keep civilian 
‘casualties to a minimum will have to be put aside.”?’. Strategic intent is also 
registered in the decision to fight an urban-based enemy from long range. To 
save their warrior class from the deadly nature of door-to-door. urban warfare, 
cluster munitions were the weapon. of choice for Russia on. Grozny in 1999, 
the United States on Fallujah in 2004 and Sadr City in 2008, and Israel on 
Gaza in late 2008 to, early 2009. Bntish Armed Forces minister Adam 
Ingram noted that, though not legal under international law, cluster munitions 
were “dropped on ‘built-up areas’ in Iraq in an attempt to protect British 
servicemen.” In sum, to-the horror of millions of civilians, the intent to 
produce, sell, and use cluster munitions registered in the rejection of the Oslo 
convention rests on the repeated assertion that these weapons are a “military 
necessity” of modern warfare, as they are the most effective tool to destroy 
dual-use targets in urban areas. - 

_ As noted above, intentional use of cluster munitions is often defended on 
the basis that they “cause less collateral damage” (kill/maim civilians) than 
larger ordnance. While demonstrating an intention to fight wars as humanely 
as possible, declaring that you intend to minimize civilian casualties implies 
you know you will harm civilians per se. Also, claiming that other weapons 
are more destructive to civilian life (and buildings, infrastructure) than cluster 
munitions does not disqualify cluster munitions as weapons of terror. It could 
be that the defenders of cluster munitions are attempting to make a distinction 
between themselves (warriors), who intend to minimize civilian distress (since 
they could use cruder, -more totally-destructive weapons), and others 

(terrorists) who intend to maximize it and are willing to use any weapon at 
hand, the more destructive the better. Yet this is not a distinction the 
defenders of cluster munitions normally make.. Nor do they ever. define or 
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quantify what “minimal” or “minimize” means. 

Given their stated policy: to forgo enemy civilian “body counts,” it is. 
impossible to know if their intent to “minimize civilian casualties” is effective 
or in the slightest way meaningful. Even if they did “body counts,” a 
calculation can only be made in the abstract or after the bombing ends. The 
big war machines systematically downplay civilian casualties, especially in 
areas like unexploded ordinance. The same problem of comparison only in 
the abstract is true concerning the principle of proportionality, the legal 
requirement that an attack cannot be launched on a military objective in the 
knowledge that the incidental civilian injuries would be greater than the 
anticipated military advantage. Finally, undermining even the best ofo- 
intentions to “minimize civilian losses” is the reality that close to 98 percent of 
cluster bomb victims, as previously mentioned, are civilians and the fact that 
the dangers | of cluster munitions to civilians are both foreseeable and 
preventable.” Thus, choosing to use cluster munitions means knowingly and 
therefore intentionally doing great and predictable harm to civilians. 

In sum, the intent defense falls short both in theory and practice. While 
there is a difference between bombing to kill civilians and bombing knowing 
you may kill civilians, in prosecuting war with cluster munitions, where all but 
a tiny portion of victims are civilians, it is not a meanmeful difference. 


State Terrorism: The Strategic Importance of Cluster Munitions 


The bombing nations will continue the production, sale, and use of cluster 
munitions because they are an essential component of their strategy to conduct 
modern war. When they work as designed, within their footprint they kill or 
maim boih soldiers and “the ocean they swim in,” or assumed sympathetic 
enemy civilians. As unexploded devices, they help control the combat zone 
and terrorize its inhabitants. Once the war has ended, with the enemy gone, 
unexploded ordnance remains to remind former enemies of the killing power 
of the past war's adversary. Despite their protestations, military strategists do 
not mind when cluster munitions fail. Whether the weapons work as designed 
or not, they terrorize the “other” in both war and peace. It is a reality that the 
former and current enemies of the United States (e.g., Indochina, Iraq, ` 
Afghanistan); Russia (Chechnya, Georgia), NATO (Serbia), and Israel 
(southern Lebanon, Gaza) and millions of “others” confront daily, with no 
relief in sight. 

Cluster munitions also match military strategists’ well-known preference for 
offensive warfare. As antipersonnel weapons, they are crucial to thwarting 
enemy troop movements and hunting down “terrorists” and their allies on 
‘foreign soil. Cluster munitions are also ideal to rapid dominance theory’s 
central premise that producing shock and awe in enemy populations will bring 
quick surrender. 
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Despite their rhetorical protestations to the contrary, military strategists 
favor cluster munitions because they are weapons of state terror. [hey are a 
“strategic fit” in fighting and winning modern wars, while cowing the civilian 
“other” in postwar peace. Thus, until and unless it suits their strategic and 
ideological purposes, the bombing nations will either reject the Oslo: 
convention outright or effectively mitigate its effects. Meanwhile, they go on 
conducting their war of terror, firmly convinced of their military and moral 


superionty. But, as Calab Carr documents in The . Lessons of Terror, they do 


so at great peril to themselves and to the rest of us.” 
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A hundred years since the 
Triangle Fire 


Marge Piercy 


On March 25, 1911, a fire spread through the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
floors of the Triangle Shirtwaist Factory in New York City’s Greenwich 
Village. The mostly immigrant workers, young Italian, Jewish, and German 
women who sewed shirtwaists, or women’s blouses, were trapped behind locked 
doors. The death toll was 146, and many women, their clothing and hair, 
burning, threw themselves from the windows to their deaths on the pavement far 
below, while spectators watched and could not help. Shortly thereafter, twenty 
thousand women struck for improved . working conditions and wages. The 
factory building is now part of New York University. The Triangle Shirtwaist 
Factory Fire remains the fourth largest industrial disaster in: U.S. history. 

Bodies falling through the ar 
when all exits from the fire are closed . ` 
to them and flames lick their skin: 
we have seen that. 

In our time and theirs. 

Labor was cheap then;. 
too often cheap now, sweat 
shops, whether crammed into 

Brooklyn lofts or shipped 
overseas. Women are cheap and 
children are cheaper. Doors 
locked against their escape. 

Growing up in center city 
Detroit when the factories 
hummed like huge hives 
at night and the sky was pink 

_ from steel mills on the river 
I learned early how replaceable 


MARGE PIERCY (http://margepiercy.com) is the aithor of The Hunger Moon: New ‘and 
Selected Poems, 1980-2010, her latest collection of poetry, published this year by Knopf on 
International Women’s Day. 
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we all were to those with 
power to replace us. 

] see your charred clothes 
glued to flesh as you hurtle 
toward pavement, my sisters, 
hard worked women with 

blistered hands, forced to labor 
six days, whose rest came 
only in histories that can never 


saga what oes ignited. 


ETTE, from page 64 


yields a total of four thousand two hundred and Beicane (4,281) articles 
that mention his name. And then in April the final act played out in a non- 
stop media frenzy. The performance featured a few days-of “fast unto death”, 
appeals from Sonia Gandhi and various Bollywood personalities, and then 
the regime “gives in” and agrees to form a commission and pass anti- | 
corruption legislation, and so on. 

So let us make one point as clearly as we can: the regime did not “give in? 

. to mass pressure caused by the latest Anna Hazare “fast unto death”. 

one was paying any attention to this smug “Gandhian non-political” self. 
promoting voice of “civil society” and “fast unto death” publicity artist until 
the Prime Minister's Office called him. The regime created the publicity 
storm in order to give into it. 

It has been difficult to view the mass media during this period without 
gagging. But even the best of arranged scams eventually unwind, and this one 
is coming apart already. One cannot imagine that those well-meaning people 
‘who fell for the arranged media furor, Medha Patkar and Swami Agnivesh 
for two, are feeling very comfortable in the arms—one degree removed—of 
Narendra Modi. 

So let us return to some fale In the world of Manmohan Singh and 
Chidambaram and their U.S. masters, the only crimes are to be poor and— 
especially—to resist the rule of the nch. Everything is for sale in the “free 
market” and that includes: the votes of MPs, the mass media, Union 
ministers, “justice”, “democracy”, “civil society” and “Gandhian non-political 
social activists”. The Anna Hazare Scam worked for the moment- precisely 
because there are still many decent people who want to believe that this system 
can, despite the overwhelming evidence, be reformed by commissions and 
- legislation. Our advice? Wake up, face facts, and do not permit yourself to be 
manipulated by the Public Relations wizards of the PMO and the mass 
media. Things have gone far past reformation by commissions and legislation, 


the regime 1s rotten to the core. 
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| CORRESPONDENCE 
Not Naming Names: __ 
Julius Rosenberg’s Decidedly” 
Political Decision | 


Michael Meeropol 


I would like to expand on a couple of areas from Staughton Lynd’s 
thought-provoking essay (“Is There Anything More to Say About the 
Rosenberg Case?” MR, March 2011) on the case of my parents, Ethel and 
Julius Rosenberg. Though Staughton is too modest to “have a go” at the 
validity of the analysis presented in Walter Schneir’s Final Verdict, I think it is 
important to note that unlike the authors of Venona, whose work is quoted in 
the article, Schneir is the first writer to take the most recently released 
materials from the former Soviet Union and subject them to a close analysis in 
comparison to what we had always “believed” we knew about the case. 

Even though much of the material utilized by Schneir had been available 
since 1999 (with the publication the The Haunted: Wood by Allen Weinstein 
and Alexei Vassiliev), not one expert on the case had ever attempted a close 
comparison between the information in that volume and the information from 
the original trial, the original interviews between the major prosecution 
witnesses and the FBI, and information that had become available in 1995 as 
a result of the release of the Venona decryptions. Based on that comparison, 
Schneir is able to come to some inescapable conclusions: 

1. My mother, Ethel Rosenberg, was not an espionage agent and the U.S. 
government knew it. She was arrested as a hostage by the FBI and killed 
when my father refused to put other people in his jail cell. 

2: Half of the case—the important half about the so-called secret of the 
Atom Bomb—against my father was fabricated by David and Ruth 
Greenglass to make their roles appear less important. | 

In this action, the Greenglasses were aided and abetted by the U.S. 
government because, as Staughton nightly pointed out, the goal was for my 
father to turn state’s evidence and betray his friends. His refusal to do this was 
not just “good” jailhouse behavior. The decision not to turn in his friends— 


_ MICHAEL MEEROPOL ‘is the older son of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. He is the coauthor, 
with his brother Robert, of We Are Your Sons and editor of The Rosenberg Letters, a a 


edition of his parents’ prison correspondence. 
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people whom he had himself induced to help in the struggle against fascism 
during the Second World War—was a decidedly political decision. 

My one quibble with Staughton here is that I believe the government did 
not merely want my father to become a snitch. They wanted to transform his 
crime-—espionage in support of an ally during wartime—into the crime of 
treason. (The language used by the judge in his sentencing speech). . 

Finally, I appreciate the fact that Staughton mentioned Miriam 
Moskowitz’s memoir Phantom Spies, Phantom Justice. 1 believe that book 
deserves to be read both as a mini-example of the corruption of our judicial 
process in the politicized atmosphere of the early 1950s and of the 
indomitable will that led to her survival and a series of personal triumphs over 
the adversity visited upon her by the U.S. government. 

I hope readers of MR will enjoy both books. 


MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


The second new MR Press book now in the works [after Anne Braden’s The 
Wall. Between] is an English translation of what is unquestionably ‘destined to 
become an important historical document, Che Guevara’s:La Guerra de Guerillas 
(Guerrilla Warfare): In this short. work, the chief planner and administrator of the 
Cuban economy sums up the expenence of the Cuban Revolution and draws the. 
necessary lessons for other peoples. suffering under the cruel and corrupt . 
oppression of regimes like Batista’s. (Incidentally, it is a stupid libel to say that 
the Cuban leaders favor violent revolution in countries where democracy exists, 
even if only in a purely formal sense. In Guerrilla Warfare,. Commandante 
Guevara makes quite clear that armed uprising is impossible until all possibilities 
of peaceful reform have been exhausted. After that, as every American worthy of 
the name must agrees it is not only possible for a people suffering under absolute 
despotism to revolt successfully; itis also, in the ‘words of the Declaration of 
Independence, “their right, it is their duty to throw off such Government, and to 
provide new Guards for their future security.”) An ‘indication of:the importance 
of Guerrilla Warfare was provided in a recent article in Life magazine (March 17) 
on President Kennedy’s reading habits. Among the works he asked his: aides to 
get him during his first. weeks in office was “a photostatted translation of Cuban 
‘Che’ Guevara's book on guernila warfare.” MR Press is bringing out something 
better, a printed translation made by an expert. The translator is none other than 
Professor [J.P.] Morray who took time off from his own Cuban studies to make 
this historic document available to the North American reading public. We ‘have 
no hesitation in saying that anyone who wants to understand the next decade of 
Latin American history will find Guerrilla Warfare an indispensable source. 

Leo nee and Paul M. ‘Sweezy, “Notes from the Editors,” Monthly 

Review, April 1961 
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Asia and the Great Financial Crisis © 
Douglas Porpora 


Michael Lim Mah Hui and Lim Chin, Nowhere to Hide: The Great 
Financial Crisis and Challenges for Asia (Singapore: Institute of Southeast 
Asian Studies, 2010), 200 pages, $39.90, paperback. 


Nowhere to Hide by Michael Lim Mah Hui and Lim Chin is another 
book on the financial crisis, although with added attention to Asia. In 
addition to the regional smaplicahions of the cnsis for Asia, what makes this 
volume different from so many others is its critical perspective. 

Lim Chin is a professor of economics, while Michael Lim Mah Hui, the ` 
senior author, spent the past twenty years as a banker. So far, nothing 
unusual. Before his banking career, however, Lam Mah Hui was a progressive 
sociologist, known for research on interlocking corporate directorates in 
Malaysia. Forced by circumstances to leave the country during the turbulent 
1970s, he came to the United States and taught for five years. Deciding that 
he seeded to understand banking from the inside, Lim Mah Hui entered the 
field of international finance and jomed Chemical Bank in New York (now 
JPMorgan Chase) in 1985. He eventually returned to Malaysia to work with 
other international banks in various parts of Asia. 

The book thus reflects an insider’s view of the banking system that is 
informed by a critical, political-economic perspective. As such, Nowhere to 
Hide makes a good companion to Monthly Review’s own The Great Financial 
Crisis by John Bellamy Foster and Fred Magdoff. Indeed, there is a close 
connection between these works, symbolized by the incorporation of Foster 
and Magdoff’s title into the subtitle of Nowhere to Hide. 

_ According to Lim and Lim (the two are unrelated), the failure of two 
Bear-Stearns hedge funds invested in subprime collateralized debt obligations 
was the trigger, rather than the cause, of the collapse. Lim and Lim locate the 
cause instead at three different levels: (1) the, theory and methodologies 
underlying the disciplines of economics, finance, and risk management; (2) 
poor regulatory practices; and (3) the kinds of structural changes in both the 
United States and the international economies in relation to which the authors 
cited Foster and Magdoff’s article, “Financial Implosion and Stagnation: 
Back to the Real Economy,” in the December 2008 Monthly Review 


DOUGLAS PORPORA (porporad@drexel.edu) is a professor of sociology at Drexel 
University i in Philadelphia. His books include Landscapes of the Soul: The Loss of Moral Meaning 
in American Life (2001). 
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(written as the final chapter of The Great Financial Crisis). 

At the first level, the level of neoclassical economic theory and finance, 
Lim and Lim fault the Efficient Market Hypothesis (MH), along with its 
assumption that asset values are always at the correct price. One problem with 
EMH that Lim and Lim cite in particular is the assumption that risks are 
normally distributed, when in fact they frequently conform more to t 
distributions. 

T- distributions, say Lim and Lim, are like normal dite butions although 
with “fatter tails.” The effect of fatter tails is to make extreme risks more likely 
than, a normal distribution would predict. Thus, planning according to a 
normal .distribution will not adequately prepare against the eventuality of 
extreme results. According to Lim and Lim, that theoretically induced 
miscalculation was part of what befell the banking industry. Against EMH, 
Lim and Lim, like Foster and Magdoff, go back to Hyman Minsky to 
propose a Penne Instability Hypothesis; suggesting that financial - markets 
are intrinsically unstable and subject to boom and bust. | 

_ One of the more valuable contributions of the book is its aoai of the 

ing array of financial instruments—derivatives, mortgage-ba 
securities, structured investment vehicles, leveraging, and credit-default 
swaps—made simple for laypersons: to understand. For most of us 
approaching the disaster from the outside, this excursus from someone who 
has worked in the banking and financial system is particularly informative. 

‘While the banking system was expanding in all these novel ways, Lim and 
Lim argue, the federal government was relinquishing control. As did much of 
the new regime of accumulation, the loosening began under President Ronald 
_ Reagan with the passage of the Gam-5t. Germain Act, which allowed 
‘savings and loan associations to diversify into riskier ventures. The result some 
years later was the widespread bankruptcies among these organizations. 

Undeterred, the commercial banks sought the same release from 
regulation. That release was granted under President Bill Clinton. Replacing 
the Glass-Steagall Act, the Graham-Leach-Bliley Act of 1999 henceforth 
allowed commercial banks to trade and underwrite all kinds of securities. The 
result was the emergence of an unregulated shadow banking system in highly 
leveraged debt and securities. 

Ultimately, however—and here building explicitly on some of the analysis 

m the pages of Monthly Review—Lim and Lim blame the crisis on 
siete changes and macro-economic imbalances. In particular, they cite 
three ‘structural macro-economic imbalances that contnbuted to the cnsis: the 
current account imbalance, the imbalance between the financial and real 
sector (what many term the “financialization” of the economy), and the 
‘income and wealth imbalance. 

While the current account imbalance among international ade aa 
is well known and discussed, establishment economists like Alan: Greenspan 
and Ben Bemanke blame the imbalance on the surplus-producing countries. 
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On the contrary, Lim and Lim say, the problem. derives from the privileged 
position the United States enjoys to live beyond its means, a privilege that 
derives from the dollar's status as the principal international currency of 
foreign exchange. They say one of the challenges for Asian countries with 
huge foreign exchange surpluses is to seek alternatives to the U.S. dollar as 
the dominant international reserve currency. 

One of the most interesting and novel parts of the book.is Lim and aa $ 
exposition of the relationship between inequality and financial crisis—an . 
imbalance that the authors say is neglected in most mainstream discussions of 
the crisis. The authors marshal an array of data to show the increasing: 
mequality in the United States since the mid-1970s, the most interesting . 
being the divergence between productivity and labor compensation. Wage 
stagnation necessarily results in “under-consumption” for the majority of 
working class, but this was “resolved” through household debt accumulation, 
leading to a debt bubble that eventually burst. Higher up the socioeconomic 
ladder, extreme concentration of income and wealth in a tiny minority created 
an asset bubble, as people with massive wealth placed their savings in the 
hands of bankers and financiers who invented a dazzling array of financial 
instruments with high leverage and gigantic gains. This asset bubble also | 
eventually exploded. - 

Interestingly, this thesis is gaining more momentum, even in establishment 
circles. A very recent IMF working paper in November 2010 comes to 
conclusions similar to what Lim and Lim advanced. 

In their last chapter, Lim and Lim maintain that the future rests on 
outcomes in three contested terrains. Internationally, there will be a growing 
contest över the dollar’s primacy and the global dominance of the United 
States. In the economy, there will be continued -contention over balance 
between the financial and nonfinancial sectors, a battle in which the role of 
regulation will be key. And in the academy, Lim and Lim argue, there will be 
growing contestation between the followers of Keynes and Minsky on the one 
hand and the neoliberal tharket fundamentalists on the other. 

As noted, the impact of the crisis on Asia is of particular interest to Lim and 
Lim. The stalled Asian Financial Crisis (AFC) of 1997, they say, was not 
the bust of a normal business cycle but the product of an external shock—the 
great influx of foreign capital chasing higher yields in emerging markets. Much of 
this inflow inevitably went into speculative ventures in stock or property markets. 
The results “were asset bubbles and over-leveraged corporations with foreign 
currency loans that imploded when sudden massive reversal of capital flows 
caused huge depreciation in the borrowers’ currencies’ (84). In contrast with the 
United States, Asian countries seem to have learned something from the AFC. 
They reined in speculation and leveraging, nationalized nonperforming banks, 
and instituted extensive reforms im their financial and legal sectors. 

One extremely important factor, Lim and Lim note, was the seduction of 
corporate debt to equity ratios, which, between 1996 and 2007, declined 
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from. 4 | percent to 13 percent in the Philippines and from 119 percent to 46 
percent in Indonesia (86). Along with a healthier global environment for 
exports, the Asian economies managed eventually to turn current account 
balances from deficits to surpluses. Thus, by 2007, the various Asian 
countries, particularly China, had accumulated strong foreign currency 
reserves. 

Sull, owing to the export-led nature of fies economies, akan the Western 
Riana cnsis hit, the Asian countries suffered a great loss of demand: The 
result was an even greater contraction of GDP in Asia than among the 
Western countries, where the cnsis had originated. Whereas between 2007 
and 2009, the Dow Jones Index had dropped by 34 percent and the UK 
FTSE by 30 percent, the Japanese Nikkei fell by 42 percent and the 
Shanghai Composite by 64 percent (89). During the same period as well, the 
Asian currencies depreciated, particularly the Korean won, which was hardest: 
hit because of its greater exposure to foreign portfolio investments. 

The Asian response to the crisis was primarily a large fiscal stimulus. The 
Chinese stimulus package represented 12 percent of GDP, followed by 
Malaysia’s stimulus. package amounting to 9 percent of GDP, Singapore's 8: 
percent, and Korea’s 7 percent. In all cases, the stimulus packages exceeded 
those extended by the United States as a percentage of the GDP. 

_ Evidently, the strategy worked. If the economies of.the Asian countries have 
since bounced back, it has been partly because of the resurgence within them of 
regional and domestic demand. The intriguing question that Lim and Lim raise 
is whether-the Asian countries are managing to decouple their economies from 
those of the G-2 countnes. For that to happen, however, Lim and Lim say that 
the Asian economies will need to reduce their own domestic inequalities in’ 
wealth and income, which, as in the West, place limits on aggregate demand. In: 
a fascinating chapter. on'this topic, Lim and Lim assess the likely course ahead. ` 

Clearly written and addressed to a mainstream, popular audience, what 
makes. Nowhere to Hide most noteworthy is its crossover nature. Penned from. 
within the establishment, it nevertheless contains the*crux oe a more. radical | 
cauque: 


REPRINT IS AVAILABLE NOW 


‘THE GREAT FINANCIAL CRISIS: 


Causes and Consequences 


John Bellamy Foster and Fred Magdoff — . 
ASBN: 978-81-88401-18-5; Pp: 160; Rs. 100.00 | 
-| CORNERSTONE PUBLICATIONS Ramesh Dutta Sarani, 
P.O. Hijli Co-operative, KHARAGPUR-721306, West Bengal, Indla 
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An Independent Socialist Magazine Founded in 1949 
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Harry Magdoff, Editor, 1969-2006 

Ellen Meiksins Wood, Former Editor, 1997-2000; 
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John Bellamy Foster, Editor; Michael D. Yates, Associate Editor; 
Susie Day, Assistant Editor 
Yoshie Furuhashi, MRzine Editor 
website: http://www.mrzine.org; e-mail: mrzine@monthlyreview.org 


This year marks the forty-fifth anniversary of the publication of Paul 
Baran and Paul Sweezy’s classic work, Monopoly Capital: An Essay on the 
American Economic Order (Monthly Review Press, 1966). Three years 
before the publication of their book, in the July 1963 issue of Monthly 
Review, Baran and Sweezy published two chapters of Monopoly Capital in 
MR, together with an introduction. (The publication of the actual book was 
delayed by Baran’s death in 1964.) Today MR editor John Bellamy Foster 
and Robert W. McChesney are currently completing a book, entitled 
Monopoly-Finance Capital: Politics in an Era of Economic Stagnation and 
Social Decline, to be published by Monthly Review Press early next year. 
The purpose of this new work is to-bring the analysis of Monopoly Capital up 
to date, addressing the changes that have occurred in the capitalist system in 
the last half-century. We have therefore decided to follow the example of 
Baran and Sweety and publish a number of the core chapters of this book, in 
early form in the magazine, in advance of the book itself. The March 2011- 
Review of the Month, “The Internet’ s Unholy Marriage to Capitalism,” was 
one such chapter. This: issues Review of the Month, “Monopoly a 
Competition in Twenty-First Century Capitalism” (co-written by Foster and 
McChesney with R. Jamil Jonna), is another. 

Asa result, this month’s lead article is longer and more challenging than 
most articles that we publish in the magazine. But we believe MR readers will 
appreciate having a prior look at our attempt to explain the role of growing 
monopoly power in today’s capitalism, and at the deep critique of 
 neoliberalism this generates. As: Baran and Sweezy observed in their 
introduction to MR’s July 1963 issue: “The fact that the monopolistic (or 
oligopolistic) concern has become the dominant entity in the modern 
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capitalism system has an overriding significance for an understanding of the 
system’s modus operandi.” Today, almost fifty years later, this is truer than 
ever before. 

_ The end of January 2011 marked the tenth year since the first World Social 
Forum (WSF) in Porto Alegre, Brazil. The organizing committee of Brazilian 
groups originally set out, in April 2001, a “Charter of Principles” as a guide to 
future’ gatherings. The Charter commenced by defining the WSF as an “open 
meeting place for reflective thinking, democratic debate of ideas, formulation of 
proposals, free exchange of experiences and interlinking for effective action, by 
groups and movements of civil society that are opposed to neoliberalism and to 
domination of the world by capital and any form of imperialism, and are 
committed to building a planetary society directed towards fruitful relationships 
among Humankind and between it and the Earth.” Ever since, a WSF has 
gathered in late January or early February, consciously timed to coincide as an 
open negation of the more-or-less simultaneous Davos “World Economic 
Forum”—the meeting of the system’s leading figures, and in some sense the 
headquarters, of capitalist globalization. 

In this last decade of successive World Social Forums, we have followed the 
progress of the movement with optimism and solidarity. But we also have 
harbored some qualms, not least from the prominent role that so-called 
nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) came to assume in funding the 
meetings—and, as it sometimes appeared, in setting its agenda. As our friend 
James Petras pointed out in “Impenalism and NGOs im Latin America” 
(http://monthlyreview.org/1297petr.htm), NGOs, well funded from sources 
located in the leading imperialist states, played a significant role in the 
stabilization of neoliberal regimes in the third world, preempting local organizing 
by revolutionary forces and co-opting emerging leaders with attractive 
employment opportunities, while prattling of “social responsibility,” 
“environmental justice,” and so on. These objactives were, of course, important 
but had no chance of coming to be in any meaningful way, he suggested, except 
through revolutionary opposition to the system itself. 

In the years since the prescient article by Petras, we have seen sek more 
sinister use of NGOs, with the CIA surrogate “National Endowment for 
Democracy” and similar U.S. intelligence-funded outfits mobilizing various 
NGOs to speak for a nebulous “civil society” while attacking chosen U.S. 
“evil” enemies of the moment—most notably in recent years in relation to 
Chavez’s Venezuela. Although there are certainly many worthy NGOs 
flowing out of the left, those with the deepest pockets have either capitalist or 
state interests behind them. Taking the most sanguine view, it seems 
reasonable to question how significant an opposition to the “domination of the 
world by capital” could be from meetings funded by the Ford Foundation or, 
for that matter, Petrobras. And we can be sure that the billionaire and 
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centomillionaire funders of leading NGOs are not organizing their own 
expropriation. 

Nonetheless, the World Social Forum movement js seen as a critical agent 
of global anti-capitalist and anti-imperialist change by some of our closest 
friends and associates, notably Immanuel Wallerstein and Samir Amin, and 
we give-their judgment the greatest weight. In 2006 MR editor John Bellamy 
Foster attended the World Social Forum at Bamako in Mali, and reported 
back with enthusiasm on the meeting, and on the “Bamako Appeal” 
(http://mrzine.monthlyreview.org/bamako.htm!)—the product of a gathering 
of activists and intellectuals organized in connection with the Bamako WSF’ 
by the Third World Forum/Forum for Alternatives and its director, Samir 
Amin. 

The 2011 World Social Forum took place at Dakar, Senegal from 
February 6 to 11. MR decided to send a team composed of editonal 
committee member, and Monthly Review Foundation officer and director, 
John Mage, and our frequent contributor and good friend Roxanne Dunbar- 
Ortiz. We took the opportunity not least as an homage to Samir Amin, who 
is based in Dakar, will celebrate his eightieth birthday in September, and was 
scheduled to play a central role in the gathering. 

John and Roxanne report that they spent most of their time at sessions 
organized by Third World Forum/Forum for Alternatives that focused on the 
practical aspects of building South-South cooperation and, indeed, coordination. 
Three well-attended sessions daily featured participants from China, Vietnam, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, India, South Africa, many West African countries, Egypt, 
Brazil, Bolivia, and Cuba. The audience was dominated by West African 
activists and students, and the exchange was lively and productive. A shared 
anti-capitalist arid anti-imperialist point of view was an assumed starting point, 
“and Samir Amin’s presence and participation unified and clarified every 
discussion. The warm appreciation expressed again and again for Monthly 
Review was gratifying, in almost all cases a result of familianty with the MR 
Web site and MRzine. 

A high point was a general meeting of social activists—in contrast to the 
NGOs—present at the WSF. Egyptian events naturally dominated attention 
in those charged days, and the activists came together to issue a vigorous 
declaration of support for the Egyptian revolution, and a stern denunciation of 
U.S. impenalism and global capitalism. During the assembly, the news came 
of Mubarak’s resignation—as it later developed, premature by a day—and 
the assembly broke into an ‘outpouring of joy. The Egyptians present were 
„pushed up to the podium, and some among them-had tears in their eyes. 

Apart from those of the Third World Forum/Forum for Alternatives, 
there were, of course, many meetings scheduled, but John and Roxanne 
observe that their few attempts to attend other sessions were frustrated by 
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stupendous disorganization—reportedly the result of last-minute obstructions 
from a very non-cooperative Senegal government. The NGO presence was 
visible, though their only direct experience was of a sullen German Green, 
holding forth on the virtues of “free markets” and ant-communism, apparently 
conscious of how out of tune he was with the dominant spirit of the gathering. 
In summary, the earlier NGO nursery atmosphere is dissipating, and South- 
South activists. are well on.their way to coordinating their own gatherings and 
setting their own agenda. In the words of the Third World Forum/Forum for 
Alternatives, the time has come that “the South thinks and acts for itself.” 


The ‘MRzine Web site (http://mrzine.org) was kaugeid on July 14, 
2005, and early on included events in North Africa and the Mideast in its focus. 
In the intervening years there have been many occasions when countnes among 
the most frequent points of ongin of visitors to the site have been Turkey, Iran, or 
Egypt. But for a, moment in February, MRazine played a role in events 
qualitatively different from anything that had gone _ before. The Bahrain 
government attempted to block internet access to videos and accounts of events in 
the early stages of the revolutionary movement. MRzine escaped their notice, 
and for an important day or two its coverage of events was one of the few 
available in Bahrain. On one day in mid-February records of MRzine internet 
usage showed more visitors from Bahrain’s. capital Manama—population 
+55,000—than from any other city in the mond and indeed from any country 

other than the United States. 
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It developed that among the investors in the Harshad Mehta group was 
none other than commerce minister Chidambaram, through an investment in 
the name of his wife. And «it further developed that the shares had ‘been 
acquired at'a “promoters price’——a small fraction of the then’ market price. 
Chidambaram resigned in disgrace, but no CBI probe took place. When a 
petition for such a probe was presented, Chidambaram was successfully 
represented by lawyer Arun Jaitley, then BJP leader of the opposition in the 
Rajya Sabha. Between the Chidambarams and Jaitleys there has never been 
any political difference as to what really matters. 

The Harshad Mehta Scam proved to be the model for the ensuing 
decades ‘of neoliberal corruption. Indeed one year ago Shashi Tharoor was 
forced to resign in disgrace as minister of state for external affairs, having 
acquired shares at far below market prices in the name of a “fnend”, exactly 
following the well established Chidambaram script dewn to the detail that no 
subsequent investigation was permitted to take place. 

During these many years of successive and ever larger “free market” thefts 
and scams, the business press and the regime have worked out the Public 
Relations means of' deflecting attention. As with Chidambaram, and most 
probably the equally arrogant U.S. trained Tharoor, the resignation at the 
height of the scandal will insure’ that it is short-lived, time will pass and the 
tainted figure can ré-emerge to boast of the’ glories of the ever efficient “free 
market”—and the business press can be relied upon not to refresh thie public’ s 
memory. 

A useful distraction from the first has been “anti-cerruption” campaigns of 
the old style, aimed’ at the petty oppressors of small businessmen. A mere 
temporal coincidence in some sense, but not in others, the BVA (” People's 
Movement against Corruption”) was launched in Maharashtra in 1991 by 
one Anna Hazare. A retired soldier, he had appeared in rural Maharashtra 
during Emergency and organised anti-alcohol vigilante groups; given to. mob 
violence and the flogging of drinkers and drink sellers. This “non-political 
Gandhian” expanded his activities with NGO funding of a “model village”, 
promising “non-political” solutions to growing rural unrest. Following the 
time-tested script, the "People's Movement against Corruption” targeted such 
minor figures as sub-inspectors in ‘the forest department, and proved skilled in 
its ability to gain press attention. 

A relentless attention seeker, Hazare developed the ‘tactic of announcing 
“fast unto death” that always seemed to end after a few days with ‘press 
releases announcing a marvelous success. A 2003 “fast unto death” ended 
with the’ announcement of an investigation of his chatges against . local 
poaa in’ Maharashtra. A 2006 “fast unto death” against a proposed 
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amendment to the Right to Information Act 2005, ended after some days 
with a press release when the amendment was modified. 

In early 2011 the Manmohan Singh regime was reeling from the 
revelations of ever more immense corruption involving Union ministers—and 
‘the business press—on a scale never before seen. The 2G Scam, involving 
resigned Union communications minister Andimuthu Raja, is believed to 
have cost the nation tens of thousands of crores, or more! Hazare, who had 
not managed to catch the public eye for some time, announced his intention to 
“fast unto death” unless a bill was drawn to create some investigatory 
authority. But in the crush of other more interesting news, from Japan 
earthquake to Arab revolts to cricket matches, Hazare was largely ignored. 

Then on March 17, The Hindu published an account of secret cable 
#162458 sent by the U.S. embassy to the U.S. State Department on July 
17, 2008, days before the Lok Sabha vote of confidence on the nuclear deal. 
As we now all know, the U.S. embassy’s political counselor reported having 
been shown, by a political aide to Congress leader Satish Sharma, “two 
chests containing cash” that he was told was part of a fund of 50 to 60 crore 
Rs. that the party had put together to buy votes. Details of the vote buying 
scheme were set out in the cable, and evidently involved the entire regime, 
from the top down. 

‘Even for the most gullible and trusting, a line had been crossed. Despite 
all desperate efforts coming from the regime, including a flat denial from 
Manmohan Singh himself, there is no credible reason why the U.S. embassy 
should mislead the State Department. 

The verdict on the Manmohan Singh-Chidambaram regime is rendered. 
From its origin in the days of Harshad Mehta, through the ever increasing 
series of thefts and corruption up to the most recent and vast 2G scam, and 
now with proof of their successful corruption of what remains of Indian 
democracy, combined with proof of lickspittle servility to their U.S. masters, 
anhonest future shall turn away from the memory of this crew in disgust. 

But they still rule, and they still have the business press, and they sull have 
vast amounts of money, and they still have the best Public Relations experts. 
that can be rented on the “free market”. 

‘And so we now have the Anna Hazare Scam. Between March 14" and 
March 22™, 2011, a search in GoogleNews limited to Indian sources yields a 
total of bie (3) articles that mention his name. On Wednesday, March 
23",-Anna Hazare announced that the Prime Minister's Office had that very 
day called him. The Prime Ministers Office said they would enter into 
negotiations - with Hazare about the “Lokpal” bill, the “anti-corruption” ` 


legislation: He was demanding on pain of yet another “fast unto death”. From 
March 24" through 31" a search on GoogleNews limited to Indian sources 
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campaigns were a regular project of the business press. Typically such 
reporting would involve a hero from a merchants association, who had 
succeeded in trapping into a bribery case some sub-inspector from the State 
Excise Department or the Railway Protection Force, or some hapless 
underpaid official of the local Municipal Corporation. The steady drumbeat 
of such stories, combined with what everyone knew of the entrenched culture 
of real political corruption, contributed to the media campaign that 
accompanied the turn to neoliberalism.. In this story, the obstacle to 
development was the “license raj” that opened up prospects for such 
“corruption.” 

No sooner had the turn to “de-regulation” and “economic freedom” been 
set in motion by a government that featured Manmohan Singh as finance 
minister and Chidambaram as commerce minister, than we were given a 
startling glance at the real corruption waiting in the wings. The early days of 
the neoliberal turn was accompanied by a stock market boom. As we have 
since seen ad nauseum, the business press loudly celebrated with drums and 
bells the rise in share prices, a proof of success for the emerging neoliberal 
policies. Super-stockbroker Harshad Mehta was made into a media star, the 
“Big Bull”. 

But quickly, as with every boom since, came the bust. By the summer of 
1992 it became known that Harshad Mehta had engineered much of the rise 
in prices through fraud. The mechanism was simple enough. Agreements to 
sell and repurchase securities at a higher price after a period of time 
(“repos”), are among the leading options open to banks in their dealings with 
each other. At the time such dealings were done through broker 
intermediaries. The securities did not actually change hands, rather a “bank 
receipt’ assured the purchasing (or lending) bank that the securities existed, 
and on its receipt the broker was furnished with the cash. Harshad Mehta 
found some banks willing to issue bank receipts on non-existent securities for 
payment of a fee. The cash was then invested in securities, and since prices 
were going up the “repurchase” was easily accomplished, leaving a growing 
sum of money in the hands of Harshad Mehta and his backers. When the 
scam was exposed and prices collapsed, among the victims was president of 
Vijaya Bank, who committed suicide. In this single scam, a harbinger of what 
was to come, surely more money was lost than in a decade or more of all the 
“license raj” sub-inspectors' bribes put together. 
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Editorial 


“The Rise of the Working Class and the Future of the Chinese 
Revolution” by Mingi Li, in this issue, points to the consequences of the 
coming-to-be of a global proletariat. The revolutionary movement in Europe — 
of the previous century was sidetracked by a social-democratic amelioration 
of proletarian life made possible by the super-exploitation of the periphery 
and a looting of the planet's non-renewable resources. But when, he argues, 
the proletariat has become global and the planet's environmental boundanes 
are reached, the fundamental contradiction .of capitalist 
accumulation—polanzation—re-emerges, on a qualitatively higher level. 
Mingi Li sees the leading collective actor of tomorrow to be China's 
proletarians, and he makes a good case. China is today as much the 
“workshop of the world” as England ever was, nowhere else are ecological 
limits so close to being breached, and the collective memory of socialist 
revolution persists. 
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The Internationalization of Monopoly - 
Capital: 


John Bellamy. Foster, Robert wW. , McChesney, and R. Jami | 
Jonna s 


In d 1997 article entitled “More ie Las on Globalization,” Paul 
Sweezy referred to “the three most important underlying trends in the recent 
history of capitalism, the period beginning with the recession of 1974-75: (1) 
the slowing down of the overall rate of growth; (2) the worldwide proliferation 
of monopolistic (or oligopolistic) multinational corporations; and (3) what 
may be called the. financialization- of the capital accumulation process.’ 
(Globalization, -he argued was not a recent trend but. a process that 
characterized} the -entire history’ of capitalism. )! The first and third of these 
three . trends—economic: stagnation in the rich economies and the 
financialization of ‘accumulation—have been the subjects of widespread 
discussion since the onset of severe financial crisis in 2007-09. Yet the second ` 
underlying trend, which might be’ called the “internatiomalization of monopoly 
capital,” has, received much less attention. Indeed, the dominant, neoliberal 
discourse—one that has also penetrated the left—assumes that the tendency 
toward monopoly has been vanquished. In this narrative, the oligopolistic 
structure of early post-Second World War capitalism in the United States 
and elsewhere was broken down, and replaced ‘by a new era of intense global 
omp na 

`We`do hot intend to argue,. in what follws, that those perceptions’ of ` 
ER global competition were all wrong. Rather, we suggest that renewed 
international competition evident since the 1970s was much more limited in 
range than often supposed. It has since given way to a new ‘phase of .global 
monopoly-finance ‘capital in which ‘world. production is increasingly dominated 
by a — se multinational corporations able to exercise considerable 


"JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER (jfoster@monthlyreview. org) is editor of Monthly Review and 
professor. of: sociology at the University of Oregon. ROBERT W. MCCHESNEY 
(cwmeches@uiuc.edu) is Gutgsell Endowed Professor of Communications at the University of 
I}linois. at Urbana-Champaign. R. JAMIL JONNA is a Ph.D. candidate in pacia at the 
University of Oregon. i 
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monopòly power. In short, we are: inane by a system of ternational 
` oligopoly. We present the. broad contours of our argument with empirical 
' evidence and explanation. Our treatment of these issues will no doubt raise as 
‘many questions as it will answer. Nevertheless, our objective is to demonstrate - 
that addressing the internationalization of monopoly capital is.a necessary 
prerequisite to. understanding present global economic trends, including the 
period of slow growth and financialization in the mature economies.. 
=. The general outlines of what we have to’ say will not, of course, -be’ a 
| revelation to all of our readers. Evidence of the internationalization of monopoly 
capital has been-mounting for decades. As Richard Bamet and Ronald:Miiller. 
wrote in 1974 in their book, Global Reach: .The Power of the Multinational 
Corporations: “The rise of the global corporation represents the globalization of | 
oligopoly: capitalism... The new corporate stricture is the culmination of a 
process of concentration ‘and _internationalization that has put the economy 
under the-substantial control of a few hundred business enterprises which do not 
‘compete with one another’ according to, the, traditional rules. of. the classic 
market.”” 
As in all cases oe eni EA a few firms Senate no 
industries: or spheres ‘of production, what is evident Is not competition in the ` 
classic sense. Rathér we are confronted with a dialectic of rivalry. and; 
collusion. In particular, “price competition” —or “price. warfare,” as it -is 
often called in business—1is viewed as too dangerous, and generally avoided ; 
by the giant -corporations. Instead, competition between firms largely takes . 
other forms: the search for low-cost position, which remains the bottom line for. 
- business; competition for resources and markets; and product differentiation., --, 

_ The typical or representative firm today is a monopolistic aulimatonal: 
corporation—a firm that operates in numerous countries; but is headquartered . 
in one. In recent years, there has been a growth of multinational corporations 
in the periphery of the capitalist economy, but in the main such global firms, 
are predominantly headquartered in the rich nations of the center (the more so: 
the larger the firm). As the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) stated in its 2010. World Investment Report, 
“The composition of the world’s:top 100 TNCs [transnational corporations] . 
confirms that the triad countries [the United States, the- European Union, 
and Japan] remain dominant,” although “their share has peen Ta 
decreasing.” 

Mark Casson, a eat TE ee af the labai. EE 
observed in 1985: “From a broad long-run perspective, the postwar MNE - 
{multinational enterprise]. may be regarded simply as the latest-and most 
sophisticated manifestation of a tendency towards the international 
concentration of capital. This view emerges most clearly from the work of 
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Today this' tendency is manifested most concretely in the aoni ‘of 
international oligopolies. For Liouis Galambos, a business historian at Johns 


Hopkins University, “global oligopolies are as inevitable as the sunrise. 
Indeed, as the nes Street Journal put itin 1999; °° 


In industry: after industry the mad toward EETA has sad 
l "inexorable. !.: The world automobile industry is coalescing into six or eight 


. companies.: Two U.S. car makers,’ two Japanese and a few a | 
firms are‘among the likely survivors. l i 


- The world’ $ top semiconductor makers ama ET a TIR Four | 
companies’ ‘essentially supply all of the worlds recorded music: Ten - 

'- companies dominate the ` world’s ‘pharmaceutical industry, and that 
number is. ‘expected to decline through mergers as even | these giants fear . 
they are too small to compete across the globe. , 


‘In the global soft drink business, just three companies ‘matter, aa the 

smallest, ‘Cadbury Schweppes PLC, -in January sold part of its 
international. business. to Coca-Cola Co., the leader. Just two names run 

_ the: world market for commercial aviation: eae Co. and Airbus 
Industrie.” 


. The same nden 15, adar across - the” haul: in areas such as 
-telecommunications, software, ‘tires, etc. This is* reflected in record annual 
levels of global mergers and acquisitions up through 2007 (reaching an all- 
time high of $4.38 trillion), and ih vast increases in foreign direct investment 
FDD, which is nsing much faster than world income. Thus FDI inward 
“stock grew from 7 percent of world GDP in 1980 to around 30 percent in 

2009, with the pace accelerating in the late 1990s. (See Chart 1, below.) 
Even these: figures. are conservative in demonstrating the growing power of 

multinationals since they do not capture the various forms of collusion, such as’. 
"strategic alliances and technological agreements that extend the global reach of 
such firms.) Nor is there any accounting of the massive subcontracting done by 
multinational corporations, extending their tentacles. into all areas of the global 
economy. In these and other ways, the rapid expansion of multinationals is 
creating amore concentrated world economic system, with the revenue of the . 
top five hundred global ARa in. the range of 35-40 percent of 
world income.® 

As giant corporations paces more and more, not, in one biti in twenty or 
even fifty or more countries, production has shifted to a global plane. This is 
shown in:Chart 2 by the rapid growth in the proportion of assets, sales, and 
employment accounted for by the foreign affiliates of the top one hundred 
nonfinancial (nonbank) multinational corporations—ranked according to the 
i 


} 
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Chart 1. Foretgn Direct Investment (Inward Stock) as a Percentage. 
of World ane 1980-2009 A 
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_assets-.of their oroiga sfiliates As a as. , 1990, ie ree affiliates of 
the world’s top one húndred nonfinancial multinationals aceounted for only a” 
little: over a third of ‘the total assets ‘and less than half of the sales” and ~ 
employment of these firms; with production still largely based in their parent — 
companies headquartered i in their home countries. By 2008, however, these ` 

“top one hundred global corporations had shifted - their production ‘more’ 
decisively to their foreign affiliates, which’ now ‘account for close to 60 percent’. 
of their total assets eng einployment; anaa more than 60 percent of ftheir’ total | 
sales, | l 

U.S. corporate giants kave eni A p the transition tói. 

production on-a truly: global scale. Table’! presents data on the total assets, 

sales, and employment of the eighteen U.S. multinational corporations in: the 
top. one hundred multinationals worldwide. (Because the U.S. domestic 
riarket ‘is so: large and because the ranking ‘of the top. one hundred. 
multinational. OTOR i8 n solely on foreign affiliate assets, there are 
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Chart 2. Shae of Foreign Affiliates i in the Assets; Sales, and Employment 
of the World's Top. 1 00: Nonbank Multinational Sera 
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Notes: The list is made up of nonfinancial multinational corporations (MNC) ranked by foreign 
assets. “Foreign affiliates” are defined by atleast 10 percent ownership by the parent. If no foreign 
' assets, sales or employment were reported, the non-reporting MNC Wis dropped: Thaprany 
affected assets in 1990, reducing the tota! to 78 MNCs l , 
Source: UNCTAD, World Investment ae as York: UNCTAD, 1993, 2002, and 
2010). 
only eighteen U.S. corporations among the top one ce ule ance 
worldwide when ranked-in this way.) These eighteen corporations represent a 
substantial share of the assets, salés, and employment of all U.S. nonfinancial 
' multinational: corporations: holding close to.16 percent of the total assets, 
raking in!28 percent of the salės, and accounting for nearly 23 percent: of 
employment.’°- About half or more of the total assets and production of all 
eighteen of these U.S. ‘firms is attributable to their foreign’ affiliates, indicating 
that these corporations are deeply engaged | in global oligopolistic . 
competition/rivalry. 

As Table |. shows; a eae of tee: U. 5. T in the top one 
hundred ' multinationals. experienced, betweén 2000 and 2008, substantial 
(and, in some cases, huge) increases in the ‘share of assets, sales, and 
employment of their. foreign affiliates. To take a few examples, the share of 
foreign Assets,. sales, and employment represented by. General Electric's 
(GE z foreign affiliates rose from 36 percent, 38 percent, and 46 percent, 
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respectively, in 2000, to 50 percent, 53 percent, and 53 percent in 2008— 
making GE primarily a global, as opposed. to U.S., producer, For Ford, the 
share of foreign affiliate assets/sales/employment rose even more dramatically, 
with foreign affiliate assets climbing from 7 percent to.46 percent of Ford’s 
total assets between 2000 and 2008, and ‘the sales and employment of. its. 
foreign affiliates rising from 30 percent and 53 percent to 59 percent and 58 
percent. In 2008, therefore, the Ford parent company accounted for only a 
little over 40 percent of both. sales and employment. A full 86- percent of 
Coca-Cola’s total workforce in 2008 was employed by its foreign’affiliates. 
These firms represent an extreme in terms of. the internationalization of 
U.S. multinational corporations. For U.S. multinationals as a whole (which 
includes smaller firms and financial as well as nonfinancial corporations), 
U.S. parents in 2008 still accounted for more than two thirds,’ and foreign 
affiliates less than ‘one third, of their combined valued added, capital 
expenditures, and employment. Nevertheless, the share of the parental 
companies in value added in 2008. had fallen by about 10 percentage points 
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over the two ` ~ ebeding jada Heeg a. strong trend toward greater 
internationalization for U.S. multinationals as a whole." 

The concentrated economic ` power of international monopoly capital is 
also evident in the various kinds of. strategic alliances that global corporations 
construct. This led Joseph. Quinlan, senior economist of Morgan Stanley. 
Dean Witter, to coin the term “Alliance Capitalism” in 2001. “Foreign 
direct investment and trade,” Quinlan wrote, “are the primary, although not 
the only; means’ ‘of global: engagement.” Other means include “subcontracting 
agreements, ' managenient: contracts,. turnkey deals, franchising, licensing, and 
product sharing. Of particular ‘importance...has been the: nse’ of strategic 
‘alliances and partnerships, which have bécome nearly as prominent—if not 
more so in some industries—over the past decade as global mergers’ and 
acquisitions.” In the 1980s and 90s, Ford, for example, formed dozens of 
global technology - agreements with the suppliers of i inputs for its components, 
its manufacturing technology providers, its equipment suppliers, arid other 
auto manufacturers. ` ` 

The world’s major- ames have ` taleli into a handful of mega- 
alliances.” For example, j just one of these, ‘the Star Alliance, includes United 
Airlines, Continental Airlines, and’ US Airways (United States); Air 
Canada (Canada); BMI (United Kingdom); Lufthansa (Germany); 
Brussels Airlines (Belgium); Swiss (Switzerland); Austrian (Austria); 
Spanair (Spain); Tap. Portugal. (Portugal); Lot Polish Airlines (Poland); 
Croatia Airlines (Croatia); Adria (Slovenia); SAS (Scandinavia); Bluel 
(Finland); Aegean (Gréece) Turkish Airlines (Turkey); Egyptair (Egypt); 
Thai (Thailand); Singapore. Airlines (Singapore); Tam (Brazil); Aur New 
Zealand (New Zealand); South African Airways (South Africa); ANA 
(Japan); Asiana Airlines (Korea); and Air China (China). “United and its 
counterparts” in the Star Alliance, Quinlan explained, “have achieved greater 
economies of scale by’ alliance building—psoling assets, whether they are 
"planes, code-sharing capabilities, frequent-flyer programs, catering services, 
träning, maintenance, or even aircraft buying programs.” The result is, in 
effect, a global fleet of aircraft operating under the leadership of a single 
dominant carrier, in this case United. _Mega-alliances of this sort serve to 
enhañce international oligopoly. 

“Eveni Microsoft, arguably one òf the most ‘wowed E in ie 
world,” Quinlan: continués, “has had to enter into multiple strategic alliances 
(with Enicsson, British Telecomimunications, ‘Telmex, and others)....Like 
many other companies, Microsoft hopes to pésition itself in the center of a 
global constellation, thereby leveraging global resources.” 

A large part ‘of world trade is now dominated by the outsourcing of 
multinational corporations. One crude estimate is that at'least 40 percent of 
‘world trade i is linked to outsourcing. 13 Of that, oon REAA has assumed a 
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large role. According to the United Nations, sheen ne agreements: of 
multinational. corporations now number in the hundreds of thousands." 
Global corporations and their affiliates frequently rely on sweatshops run. by. 
subcontractors to obtain lower unit labor costs. A well-known example is’ 
‘Nike, which, as a “hollow corporation,” outsources all of its production to - 
. subcontractors in Asia in such countries as South Korea, China, Indonesia, - 
Thailand, and Vietnam. In 1996 a single Nike shoe contained 52 different. 
components produced by subcontractors in five different countries... 0 

‘In Indonesia in the 1990s, where Nike manufactured seventy. P pairs 
of shoes.in 1996 alone, young girls were being paid as little as fifteen cents an. 
hour for an eleven-hour day. Indonesian workers as a whole made an average 
of around. $2.00 per day, well below a living wage. The Multinational 
Monitor calculated: in the late 1990s that the entire labor cost. for the” 
production of a pair of $149.50 basketball shoes: (if produced . entirely in’ 
Vietnam), would be $1 :50—] percent of the final retail price. in the United 7 
States." . 
By using subcontractors, which removes its dien o E in.. 
production, Nike has been able to take. advantage of extreme forms of labor 
coercion, while defusing much of the criticism associated with such -gross 
exploitation. For example, in 1997, a labor investigator visiting a factory: in 

Ho Chi Minh City operated by a Nike subcontractor firm from Taiwan, saw : 
_ a manager ordering fifty-six workers to run around the factory’ grounds until: 
fifteen collapsed from the heat. In-early 1998, an-ESPN film crew was in Ho 
Chi Minh City and witnessed a manager, at one of Nike’s Korean: 
` subcontractor firms slapping a worker for not spreading glue properly, and 
another hurling a shoe-at a worker. In response to criticisms directed at similar 
abuses, Nike billionaire Phil Knight responded by declaring that these were 
subcontractors, not companies that Nike owned or managed. 16. Although 
Nike subsequently voluntarily adopted new labor standards in its outsourcing; 
it continues to rely on subcontracting through CANOE, where Poco | 
of labor is at its highest. !” 

Nike’s oligopolistic rivals, like Reebok are eect tu the same 
forms of outsourcing—and coercion—through sweatshop subcontractors i in 
_order to achieve similar high profit margins derived from low unit- labor costs; 
if they. are to stay in business. A recent report by the National. Labor 
Committee indicates that in 2010, women workers employed in El Salvador 
by the Singapore-based subcontractor Ocean Sky to make National Football 
League (NFL) T-shirts, commissioned by Reebok, were “paid just eight- 
cents for every $25 NFL. T-shirt” they produced—meaning their wage 
amounted to “three-tenths of one percent of the NFL’s retail price. oe | 

As “more and more firms externalize non-strategic activities,” relying less 
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exclusively on FDI or direct ownership, French political economist Beatrice 
Appay argues, they continue to maintain a “high level of control through 
subcontracting.” Yet this tendency. is not captured in the standard definition 
of multinational corporations based on FDI, which excludes all indirect forms 
of control and therefore masks the true extent of MNC ‘power. Firms like 
Nike and Apple (which subcontracts its production to China) are rightly seen 
as monopolistic multinational corporations—capturing. extremely high profit 
margins through their international operations and exerting strategic control 
over their supply, lines—regardless of their relative lack of actual FDI. 

Further, many of those firms with high levels of FDI, like GE, are 
themselves major international subcontractors. Thus, GE relies heavily on the 
Singapore-based subcontractor Flextronics and China's Kelon to provide it 
with electronic parts. A characteristic of the world of subcontracting 1s that the 
same subcontractor may work simultaneously for several different giant 
corporations, which collude rather than compete in this respect. Thus 
Flextronics, one of the world’s largest subcontractors in electronics 
manufacturing,’ supplies parts not only .to GE, but also to Honeywell, 
Compaq, Pratt and Whitney, Nortel, and others. *° 


Blockages to Understanding International Oligopoly 


Oddly, so focused have economic and political discussions been on ever 
increasing international competition, that the actual growth of a more 
monopolistic world economy has been largely overlooked, even by those on the 
left. What has made the shift toward a world economy dominated by 
international oligopolistic rivalry/collusion so difficult to understand has to do 
primarily with five common blockages in our thinking: (1) the tendency to 
think of economic ¢ategories exclusively in national, rather than international, 
terms; (2) a fetishism of “the market,” excluding the analysis of corporate 
power; (3) what we have called “the ambiguity of competition”; (4) the 
notion that’ financialization and new communication technologies have 
engendered ‘unstoppable global competition; and (5) a common category 
mistake at the international level’ that’ oe competition between capitals 
with competition between workers. 

In discussing international competition from the standpoint of any given 
nation-state—particularly from the standpoint of the United States, which 
long enjoyéd unrivaled economic hegemony in the world economy—it is 
assumed that international competition is simply going up when it appears to 
impinge on industrial concentration and the degree of monopoly in that 
country. The most famous example of this is the weakening of the tight’ 
oligopoly of U.S. automakers in Detroit as a result of the invasion of foreign, 
particularly Japanese, firms. What is less frequently recognized, however, is 
that this weakening was part of the shift to concentration and centralization of 
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production on an international plane. “As U.S. companies fell by the wayside 
in several industries” in the competition of the 1970s and ."80s, Galambos 
observed in 1994 in “The Triumph of Oligopoly,” “new global oligopolies 
began to emerge.... Whatever the outcome of this competition, the form that 
seems most likely to emerge is that of global oligopoly.””” Indeed, five 
multinational firms, two of which (GM and Ford) are U:S., now account for 
almost half of the world’s auto production, while ten firms control. 70 percent 
“of global production. Oligopoly i in auto production thus now exists on a world 
scale, with all of the major firms operating on a global plane.” : 

A second blockage to our thinking is the common designation of economic 
relations in terms of abstract economic forces and flows—the market—while 
ignoring the role of giant corporations in shaping the economic terrain. The 
notion of the free market in today’s economic theory has little real meaning 
other than the fact that it explicitly excludes the state, and implicitly excludes 
all ‘considerations of institutional power within the economy: namely, the role 
played by giant corporations. 

‘Third, a serious blockage to our thinking is to be found in the confusions 
surrounding the concept of competition—as this is commonly understood in 
economics, on the one hand, and in more colloquial (including business) 
. terms, on the other. In economic theory, competition in the fullest sense rests 
on the existence of large numbers of small firms, none of which has any power 
to control the market. Other competitors, though they exist, are essentially 
anonymous. Hence, direct rivalry between firms is minimal. Viewed from this 
standpoint, as , numerous economists, including Milton Friedman, have 
pointed out, the intense rivalry that often characterizes oligopolistic markets— 
with which competition is almost exclusively associated today—is closer to 
monopoly in economic terms than to competition.” Hence, “the ambiguity of 
competition.’ ** 

Indeed, the dialectical counterpart of such oligopolistic nvalry (often 
mistaken for simple competition) isa tendency toward collusion, particularly 
where threat of destructive price conipetition between the giants is concerned. 

_ The logic of this process was well described by Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy 
in Monopoly Capital: 


_ The typical giant corporation...is one of several corporations producing 
cammodities which are more or less adequate substitutes for each other. 
When one of them varies its price, the effect will immediately be felt by the 
others. If firm A lowers its price, some new demand may be tapped, but 
the main effect will be to attract customers away from firms B, C, and D. œ> 
The latter, not. willing to give up their business to A, will retaliate -by 
lowering their prices, perhaps even undercutting A. While A’s original 
move was made in the expectation of increasing its profit, the net result 
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` may be to leave all the firms ina, wore position: 


Unstable market sittiations of this sort were very. € common in the earlier 
s phasés of. monopoly capitalism, and still occur ‘from time to timie, but they 
are not typical of present-day monopoly capitalism. And clearly they are 
.. anathema to the: big corporations with their penchant for looking ahead, ” 
' planning carefully, and- betting only on the s sure thing. To avoid such 
situations therefore becomes the first concern of corporate policy, the sine 
qua rion òf orderly and profitable business operations. 


The objective i is achieved by. the simple expedient of banning price cutting 
as a legitimate weapon of economic, warfare. Naturally this has not 
happened all at once or as a conscious decision. Like other powerful 
taboos, that against price cutting has grown up gradually out of long and 
often bitter experience, and it derives its strength from the fact that it serves 
the interests of powerful forces in society. As long’ as it is accepted and 
observed, ‘the dangerous luncertainties are. removed from the rationalized 
pursuit of. maximum profits.” 


Andine to this M E the major ie in a mature industry are not 
pure rivals but rather oligopolistic competitors. that engage in what Joseph 
Schumpeter :called “corespective pricing."“* No, corespector can lower prices, 
without expecting retaliation from its rivals. Given the destructive nature of 
such price warfare, the tendency, as Baran and Sweezy suggested, is toward 
collusion ‘in the realm of price. Price cutting in such concentrated industries is 
rare, while price increases by firms generally occur in. tandem, most commonly 
under the price leadership of the largest corporation in the industry. 

Our argument is that with concentration and centralization on a world 
scale and; the proliferation of multinational -corporations, which now 
increasingly govern world production, the nature of competition has 
changed—not only at the national but now at the international level as well. 
‘Thus, for economists Edward Graham and Paul Krugman, writing in 1995- 
in Foreign ‘Direct Investment in the United States, the direction of FDI is, to a 
substantial extent, a product of “oligopolistic rivalry.”"*’ Todays now- 
dominant firms strive. for ever greater monopolistic advantages derived from 
strategic control of the various elements of production and distribution, while 
resisting genuine price competition, not, only at the national but also the 
international level. _. 

A fourth common blocages in our thinking is hie notion that the growth of 
finance and the new digital communication technologies has greatly increased 
market .;competition at the expense..of the ..tendency toward 
-monopoly/oligopoly. But financialization and digitalization are, in fact, 
integrally related’ to the development and maturation of the giant corporation. 
Finance, made the. modern corporation possible and accelerated the 
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centralization of capital, particularly through mergers and acquisitions. In 
today’s era of global monopoly-finance capital, financial capital, which once 
promoted national consolidations of economic power, is now extending i its role 
in corporate consolidation to the global level. Moreover, financial corporations 
themselves have: ‘been increasingly subject to concentration and centralization 
on a world scale, becoming part of the transnational ‘migration of capital. 
Information technology, which was once thought to be the great leveler, is 
itself undergoing global monopolization, while augmenting..monopolization 
trends generally.” : 

A ‘final ‘blockage to ' comprehending the tendency toward global 
monopolization consists of a simple category mistake, wherein competition 
between firms—what economists primarily have in mind wher they discuss 
competition—is confused with competition between workers.” Corporations 
seek, by means of divide-and-rule strategies, to gain advantages over different 
local, regional, and national labor markets, benefitting from the reality that, 
while capital is globally mobile, Jabor—due to, a combination of cultural, 
political, economic, and geographical reasons—for the most part, is not. 
Consequently, workers increasingly feel- the crunch-of worldwide job and wage 
competition, and giant capital ‘enjoys widening ‘profit margins as the world 
‘races to the bottom in wages and. working conditions. In neither mainstream 
nor radical economics is such competition betwee workers considered to be 
economic competition, which paer to. pe primarily with the firm and prite- 
determination. im ? 

' In Marxian theory; competition between workers,’ as distinct from 
competition between capitals (or competition proper), is related to the class 
struggle. It is a form of conflict engendered between workers by capital 
through the creation ‘of an industrial reserve army of the unemployed. This 
divide-and-rule strategy integrates disparate labor surpluses, ensuring’ a 
constant and growing supply of recruits to the global reserve army; which is ` 
made less recalcitrant by insecure employment and the continual ‘threat: of 
memployment.* For French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu, “the structural 
iolence of unemployment,” including the “fear provoked by the threat of 
osing employment,” is the “condition of the ‘harmonious’ functioning of the 
adividualist micro-economic model.” Or, as legendary. U.S: capitalist | 
jamuel Insull put it nearly a century ago, with the candor of ‘a pre-public 

slations era, “My experience is that the greatest aid to aa ef labor i is a 
mg line of mën waiting at the gate.” 

Today we often hear—in the ideology a wane om so often 
sed to channel class dissatisfaction—that U.S. workers are facing increased 
ympettion for jobs with Mexican workers, Chinese workers, Indian workers, 
c. In our view, this is not a reflection of increased compettion—certainly not 
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In a ‘1997 sails entitled “More Gr on on Globalization,” Paul 
Sweezy referred/to “the three most important underlying trends in the recent 
history of capitalism, the period beginning with. the recession of 1974-75: (1) 
the slowing down of the overall rate of growth; (2) the worldwide proliferation 
‘of monopolistic | ‘(or oligopolisic) multinational corporations; and (3)' what 
may be ‘called ‘the .financialization of the capital accumulation process.” 
(Globalization, he argued was not a recent trend but a process that 
characterized the ‘entire history of capitalism.) The first and third of these 
three “trends—economic ` stagnation in the rich economies and the 
financialization 'of accumulation—have been the subjects of widespread 
discussion since:the onset of severe financial crisis in 2007-09. Yet the second 
underlying trend, which might be called the “internationalization of monopoly 
capital,” has received much less attention. Indeed, the dominant, neoliberal 
discourse—one that has also penetrated the left—assumes that the tendency 
toward ‘monopoly has been vanquished. In this narrative, the oligopolistic 
structure of early post-Second World War capitalism in the United States 
and elsewhere was broken down and replaced by a new era of intense global 
competion: 

. We do not| intend to argue,. in what follows, that those perceptions’ of ° 
te global - ‘competition were all wrong. Rather, we suggest that renewed 
international competition evident since the 1970s was much more limited in 
range ‘than often supposed. It has since given way to a new ‘phase of global 
monopoly-finance ‘capital in which world -production is increasingly dominated — 
a a ae few multinational comporatigns able to exercise considerable 
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monopoly power. In short, we are‘ confronted by a system of international 
oligopoly. We present the -broad ‘contours of our argument with ‘empirical 
` evidence and explanation. Our treatment of these issues will no doubt raise -as 
‘many questions as it will answer. Nevertheless, our objective is to demonstrate. 
that addressing the internationalization of monopoly capital is a necessary 
prerequisite’ to understanding present global 'economic trends, including the. 
period of slow growth and financialization in the mature economies.. _. e, 

The general outlines of what we have to say will not, of course, -be a 
revelation to all of our readers. Evidence of the internationalization of monopoly 
capital has been mounting for decades. As Richard Barnet and Ronald-Miiller’ 
wrote in 1974 in their book, Global Reach: .The Power of the Multinational 
Corporations: “The rise of the global: corporation represents the globalization of 
oligopoly capitalism... The. new: corporate structure is the ‘culmination of a 
process of concentration and. internationalization that has put the economy 
under the substantial control of a few hundred business enterprises which do not: 


- “compete with one another according to, the. traditional rules. of the classic. 


market.”* - 

As in all cases of ee ghee -a few firms EART particalar, 
_ industries-or spheres of production, what-is evident is not.competition in the 
classic sense. Rather we are: confronted with a dialectic of rivalry. and - 
collusion? In particular, “price competition’—or “price. warfare;” as it-is- 
often called in business—is viewed as too dangerous, and generally avoided | 
by the giant-corporations. Instead,. competition between firms largely takes’. 
other forms: the search for low-cost position, which remains the bottom line for. 
- business; competition for resources and markets; and product differentiation: , - 

The typical or representative firm today is 4 monopolistic multinational . 
corporaton—a firm that operates in numerous countries, but is. headquartered | 
in one. In recent years, there has been a growth of multinational corporations . 
in the periphery of the capitalist economy, but in the main such global firms. 
are predominantly headquartered in the rich nations of the center. (the more so. 
the larger the firm). As the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) stated in its 2010 World Investment ‘Report, 
“The composition of the world’s:top 100 TNCs [transnational corporations] . 
confirms that the triad countries [the United States, the European, Union, - 
and Japan]. remain dominant,” au “their share has been slowly. 
decreasing.”4 7 i 

Mark Cassi: a Taing E A E of the sea Goran; 
observed in 1985: “From a broad long-run perspective, the postwar MNE. - 
{multinational enterprise]. may be regarded simply as the latest-and most 
sophisticated’ manifestation of a tendency towards the international 
concentration of capital. This view emerges most clearly from" the work of 
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Leia [in Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism]. "5. 
Today this tendency is manifested most a in the aan 
international oligopolies. For Louis Galambos, a business historian at Jobs 


Hopkins University, ‘ ‘global oligopolies are as inevitable as the: sunrise.” 
Indeed, as the Wall Street Journal put it in 1999: ` 


Ty industry. after industry. the march toward E is seemed `- 
S E inexorable.. .. Fhe world automobile industry is coalescing into six or eight ` 
`. companies. coe U.S.: car makers; two Japanese and i a few Ga 

- firms are among the likely survivors. . i 


The world’ ś top semiconductor makers R band a oe Four | 
companies éssentially supply all of the worlds recorded music; Ten 
“companies dominate the‘ world’s pharmaceutical industry, and that _ 
number is expected to decline through mergers as even these: giants fear . 

they are too small to compéte across the globe. 


. a the global soft ‘drink: business, just. three campanie ‘matter, ind the ` 

` smallest, Cadbury ‘Schweppes PEC, in January sold part of its 
international. business to Coca-Cola Co., the leader. Just two-names run 
_ the world eee for commercial aviation: ai Co. and Airbus 
Industrie.” 


- The same unda is sadat TNT thee Ta. in ` areas . auch as | 
telecommunications, software, ‘tires, ‘etc. This is reflected in record annual 
levels of global mergers and acquisitions up through 2007 (reaching an all- 
time high of $4. 38 trillion), and in vast increases in foreign direct investment 
(FD), which i is rising much faster than world income. Thus FDI inward © 
stock grew from 7 percent of world GDP in 1980 to around 30 percent in 
2009, with the pace accelerating in the late 1990s.. (See Chart 1, below.) 
Even these figures are conservative in demonstrating the growing power of 
multinationals since they do not capture the various formis of collusion, such as _ 
' strategic alliances and technological agreements that-extend the global reach of 
such firms. Nor is there any accounting of the massive subcontracting done by 
multinational, corporations, extending their tentacles into all areas of the global 
economy.” Inithese and other ways, the rapid expansion of multinationals is 
' creating a ‘more concentrated world economic system, with the revenue of the | 
top five hundred global a in the range of 35-40 percent of 
world income.® 

As giant corporations operate more and more, not In one buti in twenty or 
even fifty or ‘more countries, production has shifted to a global plane. This is 
shown in Chart 2 by the rapid growth in the proportion of assets, sales, and 
employment: accounted for by the foreign affiliates of the top one hundred 
nonfinancial, (nonbank) multinational corporations—ranked according to the 
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Chart t. Foreign Direct investment (Inward Stock as a, RCo 
of World income, 1980-2009 . 
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assets:.of their eh affiliates: A; ee as < 1990. aa ieee affiliates ae 
the world’s top. one hundred nonfinancial multinationals accounted for only a* 
little: over a third -of | the total assets and Jess than half. of the sales’ and ~ 
employment of these firms, with production still largely based in their parent - 
companies headquartered in their home countries. By 2008, however, these ` 
'top“one hundred global corporations had shifted. their production more- 
‘decisively to their foreign affiliates, which now’account for close to 60 percent- 
of their total assets and employment, i more ‘than 60 percent’ of their’ see 
sales. ` : 
U.S. corporate giants face in recent oie ‘made the transition to. 
“production on a truly global scale. Table 1 presents data on the total assets, 


sales, and employment of the eighteen. U.S. multinational corporations in the ` 


top one hundred multinationals worldwide. (Because the U.S. domestic 
market is so large and because: the ranking of the top. one. hundred. 
multinational corporations is based solely on foreign afhliate assets, there are 
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Chart 2. Share of Foreign Affiliates i in the Assets; ‘Sales, and Employment 
of We World's: STop 100. Nonbank Multinational Corporations `. 
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Notes: The list is made up of nonfinancial multinabonal corporations (MNC) ranked by foreign 

assets. “Foreign affiliates” are defined by at least.1 0 percent ownership by the parent. If no foreign 

' assets, sales or employment were reported, the non- reporting MNC was dropyied. This primarily 

affected assets in 1990, reducing the total to 78 MNCs ` 

Source: UNCTAD, World Investment Report (New: Yorks UNCTAD, 1993, 2002, and 

2010). = 

- only eighteen U.S. corporations among the top one hundred ia 
worldwide when ranked-in this way.) These eighteen corporations represent a 
substantial share of the assets, salés, and employment of all U.S. nonfinancial 
multinational “corporations: holding close to 16 percent of the total assets, 

_ faking in 28 percent of the sales, and accounting for nearly 23 percent: of 
employment.!° About half or more of the totalassets and production of all 
eighteen of these U.S. ‘firms i is attributable to their foreign affiliates, indicating 
that these! TU are ‘deeply engaged | in. al oligopolistic 
competition/rivalry. 

As Table | eas a majority. of kes US. E E in the top one 
hundred multinationals experienced, between 2000 and 2008, substantial 
(and, in some ‘cases, huge) - increases inthe share of assets, sales, and 
employment of their. foreign affiliates. ‘To take'a few examples, the share of 
foreign assets, sales, and employment represented by General Electric’s 
. (GE? 9 foreign affiliates rose from 36 percent, 38 percent, and 46 percent, 
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respectively, in 2000, to 50 percent,. 53 percent, and 53 percent in 2008— 
making GE primarily a global, as opposed to U:S., producer, For Ford; the 
share of foreign affiliate assets/sales/employment rose even more dramatically, 
with foreign affiliate assets climbing from 7 percent to. 46 percent of Ford’s 
total assets between 2000 and 2008, and the sales and employment of. its. 
foreign affiliates rising from 30 percent and 53 percent to 59: percent and 58 
percent. In 2008, therefore, the Ford parent company accounted for only a 
little over 40 percent of both sales‘and employment. A full 86: percent of 
Coca-Cola’s total workforce in 2008 was employed by its foreign affiliates. 

_ These firms represent an extreme in terms of the internationalization of 
U.S. multinational: corporations. For U.S. multinationals as a whole (which 
includes smaller firms and financial as well as nonfinancial corporations), 
U.S. parents in 2008 still accounted for more than two thirds, and foreign 
affiliates less than one third, of. their combined valued added, -capital 
expenditures, and’ employment. Nevertheless, the share of the ‘Parental 
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over the two- preceding decades siiggesting a: strong trend toward greater 
internationalization for U. >: multinationals as a whole.? | 

The concentrated economic power of international monopoly capital is 
also evident in ‘the various kinds of. strategic. alliances that global corporations 
construct. This’ led Joseph’ Quiñlan, senior economist of Morgan Stanley 

Dean Witter, ito coin the term “Alliance Capitalism” in 2001. “Foreign 
direct investment and trade;” Quinlan’ wrote, “are the primary, although not 
the only; means of global- engagement.” Other means include “subcontracting 
agreements, managerient contracts,- turnkey deals, franchising, licensing, and 
product sharing. Of particular importance...has been the: rise’ of strategic 
alliances and partnerships, which ‘have bécome nearly as prominent—if not 
more so in some industries—over the past decade as global mergers and 
acquisitions. "In the 1980s and'’90s, Ford, for example, formed dozens of 
global technology agreements with: the suppliers of inputs for its components, 
its manufacturing technology providers its: equipment Supper and other 
auto manufacturers. | 

The world’ s major- me have ‘ eee into a handful of mega- 
alliances.” For example, just one of these, the Star Alliance, includes United 

Airlines, Continental Airlines, and’ US Airways (United States); Air 
Canada. (Canada); BMI. (United Kingdom); Lufthansa (Germany); 
Brussels Airlines (Belgium); Swiss (Switzerland); Austrian (Austria); 
Spanair (Spain); ‘Tap. Portugal (Portugal); Lot Polish Airlines (Poland); 
Croatia Airlines (Croatia); Adria, (Slovenia); SAS (Scandinavia); Blue! 
(Finland); Aegean (Greece) Turkish Airlines (Turkey); Egyptair (Egypt); 
‘Thai (Thailand); Singapore Airlines (Singapore); Tam (Brazil); Air New 
Zealand (New Zealand); South African Airways (South Africa); ANA 
(Japan); Asiana Airlines (Korea); and Air China (China). “United and its 
countérparts; ain the Star Alliance, Quinlan explained, “have achieved greater 
-economies of scale by‘ alliance. building—pooling assets, whether they are 
- planes, code-sharing capabilities, frequent-flyer programs, catering services, 
training, maintenance, or even aircraft buying programs.” The result is, in 
effect, a global fleet of aircraft operating under the leadership of a single 
dominant carrier, in this’ case United. Mega-alliances of this sort serve to 
enhance international oligopoly. 

- “Even Microsoft, arguably one of the most spowerfal eonipanies: in the 
world,” Quinlan’ éontinues, “has had to enter into multiple strategic alliances 
(with Ericsson. British Telecommunications, Telmex, and others)....Like 
many. other companies, Microsoft hopes to position itself in the center of a 
global constellation, thereby leveraging global resources.” 1? 

A large part ‘of world: trade is now dominated ‘by the outsourcing of 
multinational corporations. One crude estimate is that at least 40 percent of 
world trade i is ‘linked to. outsourcing. * Of that, eupeoauecuns has assumed a 
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large role. Recording to the United Nations, eae agreements of 
multinational corporations now number in the hundreds of thousands." 
Global corporations and their affiliates frequently rely on sweatshops nin. by. 
subcontractors to obtain lower unit labor costs. A well-known example is 
Nike, which, as a “hollow corporation,” outsources all of its production ‘to. 
subcontractors i in Agia in such countries’ as South Korea, China, Indonesia, 
Thailand, and Vietnam. In 1996 a single Nike shoe contained 52 different. 
components produced by subcontractors in five different countries... 

In Indonesia in the 1990s, where Nike manufactured seventy. million’ ‘paiis 
of shoes in 1996 alone, young girls were being paid as little as fifteen cents’ an. 
hour for an eleven-hour day. Indonesian workers as a whole made an average 
of around $2.00 per day, well below a living wage. The Multinational 
Monitor calculated: in the late 1990s that the entire labor cost. for the: 
production of a pair of $149.50 basketball shoes. (if: produced : entirely in’ 
inant would be $1 50—I percent of the- final retail ‘price. m the United 
- States." 
By- using subcontractors, phic removes its direct pan eee in. 
production, Nike has been able to take. advantage of extreme forms of labor 
coercion, while defusing much of the criticism associated with such - ‘gross 
exploitation. For example, in 1997, a labor investigator visiting a factory. in 
-Ho Chi Minh City operated by a Nike subcontractor firm from Taiwan, saw 
- a manager ordering fifty-six workers to run around the factory: grounds. until: 
fifteen collapsed from the heat. In‘early 1998, an. ESPN film crew was in Ho 
' Chi Minh City and witnessed a manager at one of Nike's Korean 
` subcontractor firms slapping a worker for not spreading glue properly, and. 
another hurling a shoe-at a worker. In response to criticisms directed ‘at similar 
abuses, Nike billionaire Phil Knight responded by declaring that these were 
subcontractors, not companies that Nike owned or managed. 16: Although 
Nike subsequently voluntarily adopted new labor standards in its outsourcing; 
it continues to rely on subcontracting through sweatshops, where eee 
of labor is at its highest.!” 

Nike’s oligopolistic rivals, like Redbook. are emer) to use the same 
forms of otitsourcing—~and coercion—through sweatshop subcontractors i in 
order to achieve similar high profit margins derived from low unit labor costs, 
if they. are to stay in business. A recent report by the National. Labor 
Committee indicates that in 2010, women workers employed in El Salvador 
by the Singapore-based subcontractor Ocean Sky to make National Football 
League (NFL) T-shirts, commissioned by Reebok, were “paid just eight. 
cents, for every $25 NFL T-shirt” they produced—meaning their wage 
amounted to “three-tenths of one percent of the NFL’s retail price. Pa 

As “ more and more firms externalize non-strategic activities,” relying ‘less 
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exclusively on FDI or direct ownership, French political economist Beatrice 
Appay argues, they continue to maintain a “high level of contro! through 
subcontracting.” Yet this tendency. is not captured in the standard definition 
of multinational corporations based on FDI, which excludes all indirect forms 
of control and therefore masks the true extent of MNC power. Firms like 
Nike and Apple (which subcontracts its production to China) are rightly seen 
as monopolistic multinational corporations—capturing. extremely high profit 
margins through their international operations and exerting strategic control 
over their supply lines—regardless of their relative lack of actual FDI. | 

Further, many of those firms with high levels of FDI, like GE, are 
themselves major international subcontractors. Thus, GE relies heavily on the 
Singapore-based subcontractor Flextronics and China’s Kelon to provide it 
with electronic parts. A characteristic of the world of subcontracting is that the 
same subcontractor may work simultaneously for several different giant 
corporations, which collude rather than compete in this respect. Thus 
Flextronics, one of the world’s largest subcontractors in electronics 
manufacturing; supplies parts not only .to GE, but also to Honeywell, 
Compaq, Pratt and Whitney, Nortel, and others. "° 


Blockages to Understanding International Oligopoly 


Oddly, so:focused have economic and political discussions been on ever 
increasing international competition, that the ‘actual growth of a more 
monopolistic world economy has been largely overlooked, even by those on the 
left. What has made the shift toward a world economy dominated by 
international oligopolistic rivalry/collusion s so difficult to understand has to do 
primarily with five common blockages in our thinking: (1) the tendency to 
think of economic categories exclusively in national, rather than international, 
terms; (2) a fetishism of “the market,” excluding the analysis of corporate 
power; (3) what we have called “the ambiguity of competition”; (4) the 
notion that ‘financialization and new communication technologies have 
engendered unstoppable global competition; and (5) a common category 
mistake at the international level’ that confuses competition between capitals 
with competition between workers. 

In discussing international competition on the standpoint of any given 
nation-state—particularly from the standpoint of the United States, which 
long enjoyed unrivaled economic hegemony in the world economy—it is 
assumed that international competition is simply going up when it appears to 
impinge on industrial concentration and the degree of monopoly m that 
country. The most famous example of this is the weakening of the tight’ 
oligopoly of U.S. automakers in Detroit as a result of the invasion of foreign, 
particularly Japanese, firms. What is less frequently recognized, however, 1s 
that this weakening was part of the shift to concentration and centralization of 
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production on an international plane. “As U.S. companies fell by the wayside 
in several industries” in the competition of the 1970s and ‘80s, Galambos 
observed in 1994 in “The Triumph ‘of Oligopoly,” “new global: oligopolies 
began to emerge.... Whatever the outcome of this competition, the form that 
seems most likely to emerge is that of global oligopoly.”*° Indeed, five 
multinational firms, two of which (GM and Ford) are U.S., now account for 
almost half of the world’s auto production, while ten firms contro! 70 percent 
‘of global production. Oligopoly 1 in auto production thus now exists on a world 
scale, with all of the major firms operating on a global plane.” 
-. A second blockage to our thinking ı is the common designation of economic 
relations in terms’ of abstract economic forces and flows—the market—while 
ignoring the role of giant corporations in shaping the economic terrain. The 
notion of the free market in today’s economic theory has little real meaning 
other than the fact that it explicitly excludes the state, and implicitly excludes 
all considerations of institutional power within the economy: namely, the role 
played by giant corporations.” 

Third, a serious blockage to our thinking is to be found in the confusions 
surrounding the concept of competiton—as this is commonly understood in 
economics, on the one hand, and in more colloquial Gncluding business) 
. terms, on the other. In economic theory, competition in the fullest sense rests 
on the existence of large numbers of small firms, none of which has any power 
to control the market. Other competitors, though they exist, are essentially 
anonymous. Hence, direct rivalry between firms is minimal. Viewed from this 
standpoint, as numerous ‘economists, including Milton Friedman, have 
pointed out, the intense nvalry.that often characterizes oligopolistic markets— 
with which competition is almost exclusively associated today— is closer to 
monopoly in economic terms than to competition. 23 Hence, “the ambiguity of 
competition. “4 

Indeed, the dialectical counterpart of Such oligopolistic rivalry (often 
mistaken for simple competition) is a tendency toward collusion, particularly 
where threat of destructive price competition between the giants is concerned. 
_ The logic of this process was well described by Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy 
in Monopoly Capital: 


The typical giant corporation...is one of several corporations producing 
cammodities which are more or less adequate substitutes for each other. 
When one of them varies its price, the effect will immediately be felt by the: 
others. If firm A lowers its price, some new demand may be tapped, but _ 
the main effect will be to attract customers away from firms B, C, and D. ` 
The latter, not willing to give up their business to A, will retaliate by 
lowering their prices, perhaps even undercutting A. While A’s original 
move was made in the expectation of increasing its profit, the net result 
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i. may be to leave all the firms i in.a:worsé position’... 


Unstable. market situations of this sort were very. common in the earlier 
- phases of. monopoly capitalism; and still occur ‘from - time to time, but they 
are not typical of. present-day. monopoly capitalisin. And clearly they are 
.. anathema,to the big corporations’ with their penchant. for looking ahead, ' 
‘ planning carefully, and: betting only on the sure’ thing. To avoid such ' 
situations therefore becomes the first concern of corporate policy, wa sine 
` gua non of orderly and profitable business operations. 


The objective i is achieved by. the simple. expedient of TEM price cutting 
as a legitimate weapon , of economic. warfare. Naturally this has not 
happened all at once or as a conscious decision. Like other powerful 
taboos, that against price cutting has grown up gradually out of long and 
often bitter experience, and it derives its strength from the fact that it serves 
the interests of powerful forces in society. As long as it is accepted and 
observed, the dangerous uncertainties are. removed from the rationalized’ 
pursuit of maximum profits.” 


According to this anal the major firms in a mature. industry are not 
pure rivals but rather oligopolisti¢ competitors that engage in what Joseph 
Schumpeter called “corespective pricing.”*° No corespector can lower prices, 
without expecting retaliation from its rivals. Given the. destructive nature of 
such price warfare, the tendency,- as Baran and Sweezy suggested, is toward 
collusion in the realm of price. Price cutting in such concentrated industries is 
rare, while price increases by firms generally occur in tandem, most commonly 
under the price leadership of the largest corporation in the industry. - 

Our argument is that with concentration and centralization on a wand 
scale and the proliferation of multinational -corporations, which now 
increasingly, govern world production, the nature of competition has 
. changed—not only at the national but now at the international level as well. 
. Thus, for economists Edward Graham. and Paul Krugman,. writing in 1995- 
in Foreign Direct Investment in the United States, the direction of FDI is, to a 
substantial | extent, a product of “oligopolistic rivalry.” Today's now- 
dominant firms strive. for ever greater monopolistic advantages derived from 
strategic control of the various elements of production and distribution, while 
resisting genuine. price competition, not only at the national but also the 
international level. 

A fourth common biodag in our thinking i is the notion that the growth of 
finance and the new -e communication technologies has greatly increased 

market - competition at -the expense. of the. tendency. toward 
-monopoly/oligopoly. Bue financialization and digtalization are, in fact, 
integrally related to the development and maturation of the giant corporation. 


Finance made the. modern corporation possible and accelerated the 
L z 
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centralization of capital, particularly through mergers and acquisitions. In 
today’s era of global monopoly-finance capital, financial capital, which once 
promoted national consolidations of economic power, is now ‘extending i its role 
in corporate consolidation to the global level. Moreover, financial corporations 
themselves have been increasingly subject to concentration and centralization 
on a world scale, becoming part of the transnational migration of capital. 
Information technology, which was once thought to be the great leveler, is 
itself undergoing global monopolization, while augmenting., monopolization 
trends generally.” 

A final ‘blockage to ‘comprehending the tendency toward ` global 
monopolization consists of a simple category mistake, wherein competition 
between firms—what economists primarily have in mind when they’ discuss 
competition—is confused with competition between workers.” Corporations 
seek, by means of divide-and-rule strategies, to gain advantages over different 
local, regional, and national labor markets, benefitting from the reality that, 
while capital is globally mobile, labor—due to. a combination of cultural, 
political, economic, and geographical reasons—for the most part, is not. 
‘Consequently, workers increasingly feel:the crunch of worldwide job and wage 
competition, and giant capital enjoys widening profit margins as the world 
- races to the bottom in wages and working conditions. In neither mainstream 
nor radical economics is such competition between workers considered to be 
economic competition, which = to. a0 primarily witi the firm ahd prite- 
determination. l 

In Marxian théory, competition between Ta as distinct Dom 
competition between capitals (or: competition proper), is related to the class 
struggle. It is a form of conflict engendered between workers by capital 
‘through the creation ‘of an industrial reserve army of the unemployed. This 
“divide-and-rule strategy integrates disparate labor’ surpluses, ensunng’' a 
constant and growing supply of recruits to the global reserve army, which is ` 
made less recalcitrant by insecure employment and the continual threat’ of 
unemployment.” For French ‘sociologist Pierre Bourdieu, “the structural 
violence of unemployment,” including the “fear provoked by the threat of 
losing employment,” is the “condition of the ‘harmonious’ functioning of the 
` individualist micro-economic model.” Or, as legendary U.S. capitalist . 
Samuel Insull put it nearly a century ago, with the candor of’a pre-public 

relations era, “My experience ts that the greatest aid to maa òf labor is a 
. long line of men waiting at'the gate:”? 

Today we often hear—in the ‘ideology d anton E so. often 
used to channel class dissatisfaction—that U.S. workers are facing increased 
competition for jobs with Mexican workers, Chinese workers, Indian workers, 
‘etc. In our view, this is not.á reflection of increased competition—certainly not 
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in:the sense that this -term.is used in economics——but of. the growth of 
monopolistic multinational corporations,. which, through their much larger 
number of foreign. affiliates, their still larger numbers of-subcontractors, and 
their corrupt domination of national governments and. policymaking, are. able 
to employ a strategy of divide and rule with respect to the, workers of the. 
world. Competition between workers is aggravated as the internationalization 
of-monopoly capital grows more certain: they are two sides of the same coin. 
The, result is a worldwide heightening of the rate of exploitation (and of the 
degree of monopoly). Tanffs and capital controls were battered down through. 
‘GATT and WTO under the leadership of capital from the center because 
imperial corporations believed they were strong enough to outcompete firms in. 
the periphery. The resulting free movement of capital has contributed to real 
wage stagnation or actual wage.decrease for the relatively privileged workers in 
the ‘countries of capitalism’s core,-while worsening the conditions of the vast 
majority of the much poorer workers in the periphery 


The Law of Increasing Fi irm ‘Size: and the Rise of the Multinational 
Corporation 
From its inception, capitalism has been a system driven above all by the 
accumulation of capital, based on control over and exploitation of the labor 
force—with competition between capitals representing the mechanism that 
makes rapid accumulation into a law imposed | on each and every individual 
capital. As Marx wrote: “The development of capitalist production makes it 
necessary constantly to increase the amount of capital laid’ out in a given 
industrial undertaking, and competition subordinates every individual 
capitalist to the immanent laws of capitalist production, as external and 
coercive laws. It compels him to keep extending his capital, so as to preserve 
it, and he can only extend it by means of progressive accumulation.”* 
Accumulation naturally goes hand in hand with the concentration and- 
centralization of capital and the monopolization of the main means of 
production in a relatively few hands. 
_ Looking back ‘over the’ history of apli we can see evidence of what . 
the most famous analyst of the multinatiorial corporation, radical economist 
Stephen Hymer, called “The Law of Increasing Firm Size.” In: his words: 
“Since the beginning of the Industrial Revolution, there has been a tendency 
for the representative firm to increase in size from the workshop to the factory 
to the national corporation to the multi-divisional ` corporation and now to the 
multinational corporation.” 33 In early mercantilist capitalism, one of the 
principal ways of carrying out production was the’ putting-out system, whereby 
a capitalist provided workers with the means of production ‘and the raw 
materials to produce goods in their homes, and. then went around and 
collected the products of the workers’ labor, paying them a minimal sum. This 
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system, however, had the disadvantage of not. allowing the capitalist to 
supervise the labor process of the worker directly.” As a result, the 
organization of production moved to the workshop—or to what Marx called 
the phase of “cooperation”—-whereby the workers were brought together and 
subjected to a single owner-manager. [his set the stage for a more developed | 
division of labor (exemplified by Adam Smith’s famous discussion of -pin . 
manufacture). This internalization of previous market relations was the 
beginning of the factory system, which preceded the widespread introduction 
of machinery.” 

In Marx’s terms, the division of labor under capitalism could be seen as 
evolving broadly from the period of “manufacture,” i.e., the creation of goods 
simply through human labor applied to raw materials, to- the period of 
“modern industry” (or machinofacture), marked by the subordination of labor 
_ to machinery, and corresponding to the Industrial Revolution itself. The 
essence of this process throughout was the evolution of capital’s control of 
labor power in the factory, which then generated a greater surplus product or 
profit. 
= The initial development of the division of labor in the workshop and under 
factory conditions was associated with the small-family-owned and -managed 
firm.” However, the concentration and centralization of capital meant that the 
small-family firm was soon replaced by the large industrial corporation. Thus, 
- the representative individual capital grew in size. This was due not only to the 
straightforward amassing of wealth (or concentration proper), but also to 
centralization: the fact that big capitals generally beat (and absorb) smaller 
ones. Centralization was greatly enhanced by finance, which facilitated 
gargantuan mergers and acquisitions. In 1901, for example, 165 steel firms 
were combined in a single year to create U. S. Steel, the first billion-dollar 
corporation, with J.P. Morgan’s financial empire providing the necessary 
credit?” 

Large firms enjoyed enormous ee over small firms: not only 
economies of scale of all kinds, but also specifically monopolistic: advantages 
resulting from barriers to entry, and the capacity, therefore, to acquire 
‘monopoly rents. Moreover, once a corporation became big enough to impact 
the economy generally, it exercised its. power in the political sphere, enabling 
it to draw more fully on state subsidies and support—as the whole history of 
monopoly capitalism has demonstrated.*® Consequently, by the twentieth 
century, the typical business enterprise was no longer the small-family firm — 
celebrated . in Alfred Marshall’s Principles of Economics but a large 
monopolistic corporation.°9 

Managerial control of labor in the competitive stage of asics was 
fairly simple or crude.*° But as firms increased in size along with the 
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expansion of the market, a more complex and systematic division of labor 
became possible under the new regime of monopoly capitalism. Frederick 
Winslow Taylor's: well-known introduction of scientific management at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, in which knowledge and control of the 
labor process was increasingly removed from the laborer and concentrated in 
management, along with the enormous intensification of actual labor that this 
brought about, represented the-historical emergence of what Marx had called, 
the “real” as opposed to the “formal subsumption” of labor under capital.® ` 

_ It was this, along with the banning of price competition among oligopolies, 
and a host of other factors, that led to the triumph of monopoly capital. It was 
in this era that the modern multidivisional corporation (first developed by 
railroad capital), oligopoly, horizontal integration, vertical integration, 
conglomeration, the market for industrial securities, and the multinational 
corporation all arose. The “three cardinal attributes of business enterprise— 
investment expansion, concentration of corporate power, and the growth of the 
world market—are, ” Harry Magdoft observed in 1978, “eventually uniquely 
fulfilled in the multinational corporation.” However, the nse of the 
multinational, he added, could not “take shape until the concentration of 
capital” had reached “the stage conveniently called monopoly capitalism (as 
distinguished from competitive capitalism), in which competition among only 
a few giant corporations is the typical pattern in each of the leading 
industries.” 

Since the multinational corporation in this sense is a product of the inner 
development of capital—the struggle to control labor, the drive to 
accumulation, the force of competition, the leverage of credit/finance, and the 
growth of the world market-—there can, in the Marxian vision, be no simple 
theory of the global firm.“ A number of factors, however, can be singled out. 
Some of the first multinational firms were primarily organized around the 
search for raw. materials, of which the oil and rubber companies are obvious 
examples. This continues to be an important factor in global corporate 
activities. A bigger factor, however, lies in the fact that capital in mature 
monopolistic (or oligopolistic) markets seeks carefully to regulate the 
expansion of output and investment in industries it controls in order to 
maintain higher prices and wider. profit margins. Consequently, there is a 
constant search for new outlets for the potential economic surplus generated 
within production. Thus, the monopolistic corporation is “driven by an inner 
compulsion [1.e., by the accumulation process itself] to go outside of and 
beyond its A tone field of operations. And the strength of this compulsion is 
‘the greater the more monopolistic the firm and the greater the amount of 
surplus value it disposes over and wishes to capitalize.” 

_A corporation with surplus to invest and seeking profits in other industries 
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and other countnes has the choice of indirect portfolio investment (i.e., a mere . 
monetary investment) or direct ownership and control of subsidiaries. To 
choose the latter course usually means that the corporation has certain 
monopolistic advantages vis-à-vis competitors that it believes it can exploit—_ 
for example, economies of scale in production, access to capital/fAnance on 
more favorable terms, technological (or research and development) 
advantages, patents, managerial assets, a more developed sales effort, etc.—all 
of which will allow it to erect barriers to entry, and obtain monopoly profits. A ` 
corporation may believe it is able to achieve increased strategic control over its 
worldwide operations, creating greater stability for the firm. Intrafirm trade 
between parents and affiliates of multinational corporations (and between 
various affiliates) often allows a corporation to elude taxes, by apportioning 
profits/losses between one unit and another in such a way as to take advantage 
of the differences in national laws. 

The oligopolistic nature of multinatjonal corporate expansion means that 
firms are constantly strategizing ways to outmaneuver their nvals. Thus, 
Graham and Krugman argue that FDI commonly takes the form of an 
“exchange of threat,’ in which firms invade each others’ home markets as part 
of an oligopolistic rivalry.”4” 

A crucial factor determining the operations of multinational 
‘ corporations—already referred to above—is the phenomenon that some 
analysts—-beginning with Hymer, and continuing more recently with Keith 
Cowling, Roger Sugden, and James Peoples—have called “divide and 
rule.”** In the neoliberal age, corporations are able to roam the world, with 
most obstacles to “free trade” (that is, the free mobility of capital) removed, 
while labor, unable to move easily, is rooted in particular nations and localities 
due to immigration laws, language, custom, and numerous other factors. 

What David Harvey has called “accumulation by dispossession,” 
associated with the mass global removal of peasants from the land by 
agribusiness and peasant migration to overcrowded cities, has greatly- 
increased the industrial reserve army of labor worldwide. On top of this, the 
fall of the Soviet bloc and the integration of China into the capitalist world 
. economy increased the number of workers competing with each other 

worldwide. All of this has led some corporate analysts to speak of the “great 
doubling” of the global capitalist workforce.*® This means that the global 
reserve army of labor has grown by leaps and bounds in the last couple of 
decades, making it easier to play increasingly desperate workers in different 
regions and nations off against each other. ; 

A key element in this strategy of divide and rule, as noted, is the reliance 
by multinationals on subcontracting firms, which often utilize the most brutal 
forms of exploitation, outside of all forms of regulation, particularly in the 
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global’ South. For example, the production of almost all of Apple’s iPhones 


and iPads is outsourced to the Taiwanese manufacturing firm Foxconn, 
which owns and operates factories in (mainland) China. In the first five 
months of 2010, sixteen workdrs jumped (with twelve dying) from the high 
buildings at Foxconn’s Longhua, Shenzhen factory, where over three hundred 
thousand to four hundred thousand employees: eat, work, and sleep under 
horrendous conditions. Compelled to carry out the same rapid hand 
‘movements for long hours and for months on end, workers find themselves 
twitching all night. As a symbol of their plight, they have twisted Foxconn’s 
Chinese name so that it sounds like “Run to Your Death." — l 

The threat to move production abroad: to areas where wages are EENE 
and working conditions are worse is directed at workers almost everywhere, 
even in the low-wage periphery of the world capitalist systèm, anytime workers 
try to organize. A classic case can be found in Britain in 1971, when Henry 
Ford II declared, in response to strikes by Bntish auto workers; that parts of 
the Ford Escort and Cortina models would, in the future, be manufactured in 
Asia: Surveys of the management-of multinational corporations in the United’ 
States have indicated that they are not averse to using such threats of shifting 
production abroad in disputes with unions (while surveys of unions suggest 
this even more strongly). The result of this strategy, euphemistically called 
flexible production, is to fragment and weaken labor organization: globally." 
All of this is part of the control of the labor process that is inseparable from 
the division of labor and the system of exploitation under capitalism. Flexible 
production represents a new international division of labor, based on 
dispersed global production, which is often justified in technological terms, 
but has as its core the search for cheaper, more exploitable labor.” 

As Keith Cowling wrote almost three decades ago in Slag 
Capitalism: 


‘Capitalism has be A nomadic, leaving a trail of social ` ` 
disruption in its wake. It will be privately efficient for each transnational 
corporation to adopt such a nomadic existence, reflecting as it does an - 

. appropriate response to rising labour ‘costs and the. opportunities offered 
by a more flexible technology, which in turn implies a reduced demand for 

..broadly based skills in the workforce....Wherever workers act to raise 
wages or control the intensity or duration of work they will lose their jobs 
to other groups of less well organised and less militant workers in other 
countries. Thus de-industnalisation [in some industries of advanced | 
capitalism] i is a consequence, of class struggle in such a world.®3 


This means that outsourcing ‘production through forsee affiliates and 
subcontractors in the lower-wage sectors of the world economy is requisite in 
international oligopolistic nvalry. A “new nomadism” has’ emerged: within 
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production, with locational decisions determined largely by where labor is 
cheapest, and with imperial corporations pulling up stakes and moving - 
elsewhere at the first signs of labor resistance.” 

For today’s oligopolistic multinationals, global expansion is understood to 
be an imperative for accumulation, and hence survival. [f one major 
corporation moves into a new market, its rivals have to follow quickly or nsk 
being shut out. Some economic theorists such as Graham and Krugman call 
this the “‘follow the leader’ pattern” of multinational corporate investment.” 

Trade itself is no longer to be seen realistically as resulting primarily from 
free market forces—as in neoliberal theory—but as more and more the 
product of the interactions between the parent companies of multinationals 
and their affiliates, and therefore increasingly taking the form of intrafirm 
trade. In the United States, trade is completely dominated by multinationals. 
As John Dunning and Sarianna Lundan observe in International Enterprises 
and the Global Economy (2008): “Combining the share of US MNE 
parents and that of foreign affiliates in the US, MNEs accounted for 77% of 
US exports and 65 percent of imports in 2002." Hence, where U.S. 
international trade is concerned, it is fast approaching the situation where 
multinational corporations are the only actors.” “Transnationalisation,” 
Cowling wrote in 2005, referring to the global growth of multinational or ` 
transnational corporations, “introduced an added dimension of control over 
the market—it brings. control by giant firms to the pattern and dimensions of 
trade and therefore undermines the possible impact. of trade in restraining 
monopoly or oligopoly pricing behaviour within national markets.”°8 


The Contradictions of International Monopoly Capital 


The main consequences of the internationalization of monopoly capital for 
accumulation are the intensification of world exploitation and ‘a deepening 
tendency to stagnation. Since the 1970s, there has been a worsening 
- slowdown ìn the rate of growth of the world economy centered in the 
advanced capitalist economies—while many of the most dire effects of the 
world crisis are falling on the poorest countries of the world. The growth of 
international monopoly-finance capital has not only spread stagnation across 
much of the globe but has also given rise to financialization, as the giant firms, . 
unable to find sufficient investment outlets for their enormous economic 
- surpluses within production, increasingly turn to speculation within the global 
financial sphere. As a result, financial crises have become both more 
‘common and more severe, while state systems everywhere are increasingly 
subject to the whims of giant capital and are forced to bail out corporations 
that are deemed “too big to fail.” Governments at the national, regional, and 
local levels seek to clear up the resulting fiscal crises by hammering the general 


public, cutting back on social services while creating more regressive tax 


v 
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systems, thereby ratcheting up the effective level of exploitation in society. 
Hence, the internationalization of monopoly capital, rather than contributing 
to the stabilization of the world system, is generating ever-greater crises, not 
only for the private economy but also for state systems. 

Inequality, in all its ugliness, is, if anything, deeper and more entrenched. 
Today the‘ richest 2 percent of adult individuals own more than half of global 
wealth, with the richest | percent accounting for 40 percent of total global 
assets. If, in the “golden age” of monopoly capitalism in the 1960s, the gap 
in per capita income between the nchest and poorest regions of the world fell 
from 15:1 to 13:1—by the end of the twentieth century, the gap had widened 
to 19:1.%' From 1970 to 2009, the per capita GDP of developing countries 
(excluding China) averaged.a mere 6.3 percent of the per capita GDP of the 
G8 countries (the United States, Japan, Germany, France, the United 
Kingdom, Italy, Canada, and Russia). From 2000 to 2006 Gust prior to the 
Great Financial Crisis), this was only slightly higher, at 6.6 percent. 
Meanwhile, the average GDP per capita of the fifty-eight or so Least 
Developed Countries (a UN-designated subset of developing countmes) as a 
share of average G8 GDP per capita declined from 1.8 percent in 1970, to 
1.3 percent in 2006.” The opening decade of the twenty-first century has 
seen waves of food crises, with hundreds of millions of people chronically 
food-deprived, in an era of rising food prices and widespread speculation.™ 
-The supreme irony of the internationalization of monopoly capital is that 
this entire thrust toward monopolistic multinational-corporate development 
has been aided and abetted at every turn by neoliberal ideology, rooted in the 
“free market” economics of Hayek and Fnedman. The rhetoric invanably 
promotes human freedom, economic growth, and individual happiness—or 

“democracy” in popular parlance—on a global scale, with no outposts of 

“tyranny” remaining. There are, in the Hayekian view, two enemies of this 
rosy future: labor and the state (insofar as the latter serves the interest of labor 
and the general population). 

‘This neoliberal campaign for the internationalization of monopoly capital 
is not merely an attack on the working class. Rather it must be understood, 
more broadly, as an attack on the potential for political democracy, that is, on 
the capacity of the people to organize as an independent force to counteract 
the power of. corporations. With no clear notion they are contradicting 
themselves, much less denying reality, neoliberals paint a picture of a small 
“libertarian” state that gets out of the way of individuals, business, and free 
markets worldwide. Yet, to paraphrase the old calypso song, this millionaire’s © 
“libertarian” heaven is the poor person’s hell. 

In fact, state spending across the planet has hardly shrunk. Instead, states 
increasingly serve the needs of national and international monopoly capital, by . 
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aiding and abetting “the take” of their “own” giant corporations—with 
political elites corrupted by payoffs, which come in innumerable forms. At the 
same time, these quasi-privatized state systems have become ever more 
preoccupied with incarcerating and oppressing their domestic populations.™ 
Just as, nationally, any state programs that aid the working-class majority 
are targeted by neoliberalism, so, internationally, the primary goal is to 
remove—in -the name of “free trade’—any limits on the power of 
multinational corporations exercised by nation-states. This mainly hurts the 
_ weaker states, where such rules are more stringently imposed by international 


organizations (principally the IMF, the World Bank, and the WTO) 


controlled by the rich-countries—-and where there is less capacity to resist the 
intrusion of global corporations. The very reality of economic stagnation in the 
neoliberal era has been used as a further justification for the freeing up of the 
market on behalf of the giant firms. 

The domination in our time of global monopoly-finance capital means that 
every new crisis is a financial crisis, taking the form of a debt bubble that 
expands, only to burst in the end. Only those states large enough and strong 
enough to resist the full force of neoliberalism are able to prosper to some 
degree in these circumstances, though often the “prosperity” does not extend 
much beyond the plutocracies that rule them. Meanwhile, the so-called failed 
states that now dot the world are a manifestation of the crushing blows that 
intemational monopoly capital (backed up, when needed, by the military force 
of imperial nations) has inflicted on most of the world’s population. 
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The Jobs Disaster in the United States 


Fred Magdoff 


The Great Recession in the United States, which lasted eighteen months, 
the longest downturn since the 1930s Depression, was declared over and 
done as of July 2009. The economy has been growing, albeit slowly, since 
then, and the output of goods and services (Gross Domestic Product or 
GDP) has returned to pre-recession levels. U.S. corporate profits have 
soared, and most of the big banks, after being bailed out, have been making 
piles of money. However, rising production and profits have not been 
accompanied by the return to work of millions of unemployed people, many of 
whom have been out of work for numerous months and have little prospect of 
future employment. 

This essay will focus on the jobs disaster in the United States, although 
the problem is global. The United States is where the crisis began, and it is 
still the world’s richest and most powerful nation. What happens here has 
serious repercussions for everyone in the world. In addition, the disconnect 
between economic reality and the propaganda of recovery is greatest in the 
United States. So a close examination of what is happening in this country 1s 
instructive, not Just for those of us who live here, but for those in the rest of the 
world as well. 


Overview 


If we focus our attention on the conditions of the working class, of ordinary 
men and women, it is impossible to argue that the Great Recession is over. In 
the “recovery” year of 2010, approximately one and a half million people 
declared bankruptcy, banks repossessed one million homes, nearly three 
million homeowners received foreclosure notices, record numbers of people 
(some forty-three million) received food stamps, and more than twenty million 
people remained unemployed and underemployed. 

Let us take a closer-look at the labor market. Over eight million jobs were 
lost at the height of the recession, but only about one and a half million jobs 
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have been added since the recession’s trough, enough to keep pace with the 
increasing number of working age people but not enough to make much of a 
dent in the rates of unemployment and underemployment. What is more, 
some six million people—or 45 percent of the approximately 13.5 million 
officially unemployed—have been without work for more than twenty-seven 
weeks. In March 2011, two years after the beginning of massive job losses, 
there were an estimated two million people who had reached the maximum 
ninety-nine weeks during which they were allowed to receive unemployment 
benefits, a number that is expected to grow dramatically m the coming 
months. There has not been such severe long-term unemployment since the 
1930s. i 

The official U.S. unemployment rate was over 9.0 percent for twenty-one ` 
straight months (through January 2011), dropping slightly below this level in 
February and March only because thousands of people, having become so 
discouraged that they stopped looking for work, were no longer considered 
unemployed. This figure still leaves 13.5 million people considered officially 
unemployed. However, double that number—a total of twenty-eight million 
people—want to work (or need full-time jobs instead of part-time ones) (see 
Table 1). The labor force participation rate, which indicates the fraction of 
the “non-institutional” working-age population in the labor force, shows what 
is happening. This rate has been declining for some time, meaning that 
people have been dropping out of the labor force. The rate was 67.3 percent 
in April 2000, but only 64.2 percent in January 2011. 

The Great Recession and its aftermath have particularly affected young 
people, African-Amernicaiis, and those with lower levels of education. Nearly 
25 percent of sixteen-to-nineteen-year-olds were unemployed in March 201 1. 
At the same time, the rate of unemployment among blacks was 15.5 percent, 
approximately double that of whites (7.9 percent). For those with less than a 
high school diploma, the unemployment rate in March 2011 was 13.7 
percent, while for those with a college diploma or graduate schooling, it was 
4.4 percent. 

Prospects for those seeking employment, although improving from the 
depths of the recession, are still very difficult. This is especially so for the 
long-term unemployed because companies are discriminating against these 
workers. At the start of 2011, there were more than four unemployed persons 
per job opening. [he long-term unemployed suffer both economic hardship 
and severe psychological problems, and they rightly fear that the longer they 
are unemployed the harder it will be to get a job. The economic insecurity ` 
they and many others face is creating profound negative effects on many 
people, and there are indications that suicide rates have increased over the last 
few years.’ Approximately one-third of the unemployed are not receiving any 
sort of unemployment benefits because they are not eligible for the 
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wages to live upon, and must therefore take a whet where, and at what 
terms he, can get .it The’ workman has’ no: fair ‘start. He is fearfully. 
handicapped. by . hunger. Yet, according.to the political economy of the 
Capitalist class, that is the very pink of faimess. `. 

. But, this -is a mere trifle; The application of mechanical power aaa : 
machinery i io new trades, and the exterision ahd improvements of machinery in 
- trades already subjected to it, keep.turning out-of-work more and more 
’ “hands"; and they do so.at a far quicker rate than that at- which these 
superseded: "hands" -cani be absorbed by, and. find. employment.in, the 
“manufactures of the country. These superseded "hands" form a real industrial 
` army, of reserve for the use of- Capital: If.trade is bad they may starve, beg, : 
‘steal, or go to the workhouse [2]; if trade. is. good they are ready at hand to 
expand production; and until the very. last man, woman, or child of this army 
"of reserve shall. have found. work ~~ which. happens i in. times of frantic over- 
production alone — until then will its competiton keep down.wages, and by 
its existence alone strengthen the power of Capital-in its struggle with Labour. . 
In the race with Capital, Labour is not only handicapped,. it has to drag a’ 
l -cannon-ball riveted to its foot. Yet that i is © fair — to Capitalist political 


i economy. re 


But let us Ius out Me ise fund Ene Capital pay. these: very fair wages? 
' Out of. capital, of course. But capital produces. no' value. Labour is, besides 
the.earth, the only source, of wealth; capital itself is ‘nothing but the stored-up 
produce. of labour. So that the wages of Labour are paid out of labour, and 
the working man is paid out of his own produce. According to what we may 
call. common fairness, thë wages of the labourer ought to.consist in the 
` produce of his labour. But that would not be. fair according to political 
_ ‘economy: On. the contrary, the produce of the workman's labour. goes to: the 
Capitalist, and the workman gets out of it'no more. than the bare necessaries of 
life. And thus the end of this uncommonly "fair" race of competition is that the 
produce of the labour of those who do work, gets unavoidably accumulated in 
- the. hands.-of those that. do not work, and becomes in their hands the most 
powerful means to enslave the very mien who produced it. 7- 
+, A fair day's wages for.a fair day's work! A: good deal might be said about 
ee the fair day's work too, the fairness ‘of which is perfectly on a par with that of 
the wages. But. that we must. leave. for-another occasion. From. what has been 
| stated it. is- pretty. clear that the old watchword has lived: its day, and will - 
hardly hold water nowadays. The. fairness of political economy, such as it 
truly lays down, the laws. which rule actual ‘society, that fairness is all on one 
side — on- that of Capital. Let, then, the old motto be buried for ever and 
replaced by another: 
. Possession of the Means of Work —ORaw Material, Factories, 
ae o _: Machinery —OIBy the Working People Themselves. . 
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capitalism. The following essay ‘is as releva 
brothers and sisters as it was for the English pro! 


A Fair. r Day's Wages for a | 


Engels 
. May 7, 1881 
A fair day's wages for a ‘tir day's work? B 
und what is a fair day's work? How are they c 
‘which modern society exists and develops ‘itsel 
aust not apply to the science of morals or ol 
sentimental feeling of hiimanity, justice, or even 
what is even fair in law, may be far from being : 
unfaimess is decided by one science alone. — th 
material facts of production and exchange, the sc 
~ Now what does political economy call a fai 
work? Simply the rate of wages and the length 
‘which are determined by competition of employ 
market. And what are they, when thus determin 
A fair day's wages, under normal conditi 
procure to-the labourer the means of existenci 
standard of life of his: station and country' to k 
and to propagate his race. ‘The actual rate of v 
trade, may be sometimes above, sometiines be 
- conditions, that rate ought to be the average of a 
A fair day's work is that length of working d 
work which expends one day's full working pc 
encroaching upon his cdpacity ‘for’ the same am 
following days. © ` 
The transaction, then, may be ie Dae 
Capitalist his full day's working power; that is, 
. without rendering impossible the continuous re 
exchange he receives just as much, and no more. 
required to keep up the repetition ‘of the sa 
workman gives as much, the Capitalist ‘gives ; 
bargain will admit. This is a very’ peculiar sort‘o! 
‘But let us look a little deeper into the matt 
economists; wages and working days are fixed t 
to require that both sides should have the same 
that is not the case. The Capitalist, if he cannot 
- afford to wait, and live upon his capital. The > 
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. aada TEEN ad naani ‘to a critique of r inequality which has the ` 
- capacity and potential to speak to-the majority. of American people. This 
- leap for theory and social analysis must-be made. if black United States is 
‘to have any hope: for transcending its current impasse of powerlessness and 
- “systemic inequality: - As C:L.R. James- astutely - observed: “The race 
 . question is subsidiary to the -class question in politics, and to think of 
” imperialism in terms of | race is disastrous. But to neglect the racial factor as 
merely: incidental i Is an error only less grave than to make i it fundamental.” 


_ Manning: Marable was a kindly aad. gentle man - but with a sede: 
determination to eradicate ` the causes of racial. and class exploitation he 
`, understóod-so well. kog sf 


l Our hats are off to MR’ $, friend. be TER Marable’s Columbia 
| colleague Eric Foner, winner of the 2011 Pulitzer prize for History for his 
: masterly The Fiery Trial: Abraham:Lincoln and American Slavery. The book 
joins his Reconstruction: America’s Unfinished Revolution, 1863-1877 as 
one.of the central texts explicating the creation of the modem U. 7 nation. 


a ' March John Bellamy: Foster edi to Caracas as the U.S, 
. representative to Grupo [Internacional de Reflexión Critica, a small, 
international group of intellectuals (including MR authors István Mészáros 
‘and Atilio Boron) brought together by the Venezuelan government to provide 
critical reflections and advice on the Bolivarian process in Latin America. 
Meetings were held with top governinent officials, including Vice President 
Elias Jaua (President Hugo Chávez, who sent his greetings, was out of the 
country), and information and ideas were exchanged. MR’s attitude toward 
Venezuela’s struggles was made clear. Paraphrasing C. Wright. Mills’s 
famous statement on Cuba in Listen, Yankee!, we do not worry about the 
Bolivarian Revolution, we worry with i it. | 


We were ‘delighted’ to seé i fre ues issues of - Traimosik 
Sameekshatmak, a quarterly collection of articles from Monthly Review in 
Hindi: The fourth issue collects articles on the environment, with an 
introduction to'the issue by the committed. intellectual and peace activist 
Praful Bidwai.: The hard work of translation is being carried out by an 
~” outstanding ‘team: of: volunteers, and we salute them. The community of 
friends of Monthly Review in the subcontinent publishes the affordable 
English edition, Analytical Monthly Review, the Bengali translation, Bangla 
Monthly Review, and now Traimasik Sameekshatmak in Hindi. To subscnbe 
to Traimasik ‘Sameekshatmak; or to help this excellent effort in any way, 
contact Samiksha Publication Trust and Rainbow Publications, | 1A, Savitri 
Sahani Enclave, Lucknow 226 001, Uttar Pradesh, India. 
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E Monthly Review | > © oon 3 
June 2011, Vol.63; No.2 ° | 

' An Independent Socialist Magazine Founded ir in 1949 


Leo Habermas, Editor, 1949-1968; Paul M. Suea. Editor, [ 949.2004; 
i l -Harry Magdoff, Editor, 1 969-2006 . ` 
Ellen Meiksins Wood, Former Editor, 1997-2000; `` ia 
Robert W. aas aai Former = 2000-2004 
Joha Bellamy Foster, Editor, Michael D. Yates, Aona Editor,- 
Susie Day, Assistant Editor i 
l - Yoshie Furuhashi, MRzine Editor ` 
adi httpu/www. mrzine. = ae mrzine @monthlyrevew.o og 


E Miabi Whio ‘died be ‘April : l, aged - sixty,” was thes 
quintessential radical academic/activist. A friend'of Monthly Reviéw for many’ 
years; he wrote numerous articles for the magazine and. chapters for Monthly 
Review Press books. Manning was a-committed Marxist and socialist: He 
unflinchingly engaged with: i issues of race and class,’ most recently working 
with younger artists of color organizing for social change as a founder of the 
Hip Hop Summit Action Network (http://hsan. org). He was also a much 
loved teacher and- mentor to his students at Columbia University. ‘His 
scholarly work comprised hundreds. of articles and, nearly twenty books, 
including ‘How Capitalism Underdeveloped Black America and’ The ‘Great 
Wells of Democracy: The Meaning of Race in American Life. He also wrote a 
column, “Along the: Color. Line,” widely syndicated in the black’ préss. 
Marable was quick to put new media to. work, designing Web courses on ` 
Malcolm X - (http://columbia.edu/cu/ccbh/mxp/) and W.E.B. Du’ Bois 
(http://ccnmtl.columbia.edu/projects/ecourse/dubois. html). He i is considered 
by many to be Du Bois’s intellectual heir. ` 

Pages have been wnitten about his recently. published Malcolm X: A Life 
of.Reinvention, but we should also remember his work with labor, civil rights, 
and social justice groups, ~ especially the courses he taught for prisoners. at 
Rikers Island jail complex and Sing Sing piison: In’ MR’s July: all 1995 
issue Marable posed this challenge: 


Americans continue to perceive adal ate in a manner which rane ue 
underestimates the tole of social class, and legitimates the categories of 
race as central to the ways in which privilege and authority are organized... 
We must provide the basis for a progressive alternative to an interpretation |: 
of race relations, moving the political culture of black United States from a 


> y 
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Paso d Aot aa us’. ‘happier; that ‘the’ negative consequences of 


4 growing inequality can outweigh any’ positive results ofi increasing output; that 
` “economic growin is: gog. ‘the: planet. Economists i ignore stich research. at 


‘their peril. 

i: Let ‘me id: his review: vit some mild critical: commients. None a Héja 

bock tells us how-to break'the vice-like gnp of neoclassical economics on both- 

-the profession, and on most of the'institutions öf capitalist society. If ‘almost all 
. “of it is. grossly apologetic for the’ human misery and environmental degradation 

that’ form’ the body’ and ‘soul ‘of ‘capitalism, how does-it tick on, like the 

| Energizer Bunny, despite-the Great Recession that seemed to offer some hope - 


> that we’ would reject it once and for all? When the world’s financial markets 


"were on ‘the verge of a catastrophic breakdown, Alan Greenspan, the 


gastro” of the markets, offered mea culpas at a Congressional hearing for 


adhering’ to-an ‘incorrect theory. Now he has recanted his apostasy. EA 
+ was really ‘all right; just as'he had said before the bubble burst. . 
-<` Modern Political. Economics sings the praises of Karl Marx for uncovering the 
source of profits in-the exploitation of wage labor. Marx showed that human labor 
` ig not reducible to an ordinary commodity; workers rebel ‘against their exploitation. 
‘However, the authors fail.to-develop this idea (and neither Adler nor Orrell talk 
- ‘about’ worker organizing at all). Instead, they devote too many words: about how 
- Marx succtimbed to the “inherent error,” of using the labor theory of value to 
" explain relative prices, giving rise to the infamous “transformation problem.” They 
'. imply‘ that Marx’s-failure here is‘one reason why his truths about profits and labor 
. have been lost. This is much too simple.: Marx’s truths have been lost -because the 
class ` struggle’ waged by the: working class has not succeeded in ‘effectively 
“‘challenging the rule of. capital: Neoclassical economics-is the economics of capital, 
- as Marx’s political economy is that of the working class. As long as capital rules 
‘without ‘a radical. presence fighting against it, neoclassical economics will rule as 
_well:.No- such présence exists ‘today’ in any rich capitalist country, or, with a 
i handful of exceptions, in any poor nation, either. ` 
“All three of these books are useful. Orrell cies sound recommendations 
that economists’ utilize methods of analysis and techniques that have proven 
thėir worth in ‘other fields: of study. His ten economic myths should be 
-committed ‘to memory. ‘Adler has done*a maivelous job of showing us, 
especially students, that neoclassical economics is strong on assertions but 
weak dn‘ supporting evidence. Varoufakis, Halevi, and Theocaratis have 
~ blowin néoclassical economics to bits. However, ‘stating the obvious stupidities 
arid shortcomings of neoclassical economics will do nothing to weaken its* 
hold: Unle’s, that’is, a significant number- of students and economists ally ’ 
themselves with’ working men and women: teaching them, writing for and with 


them, becoming one e of them 1 in there own workplaces. | 
wr 
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That is, it is sways “ight.” The only deviations from the market price are the 

result of random, small shocks. Since they are random, they are predictable using 

the laws of probability and the normal distribution. What this means is that there 

could have been no housing bubble, no bursting of the bubble, and no Great 

Recession. A little more than a year ago, Fama told John Cassidy, “I don’t even 

know what a bubble means.” Indeed! They are ruled out by assumption, the, 
entire chaotic history of capitalism notwithstandmg. Fama blamed _ the 

government for the crisis, but if markets know all, shouldn’t they have anticipated 

_what the government was going to do and responded i in such a way as to mitigate 

the bad that would happen? 

Orrell defines ten ‘ “economyths” and devotes a chapter to each one: (1) the 
economy can be descnbed by economic laws; (2) the economy is. made up of 
independent individuals; (3) the economy is stable; (4) economic nsk can be 
easily managed using statistics; (5) the economy is rational and efficient; (6): the 
economy is gender-neutral; (7) the economy is fair; (8) economic growth can 
continue forever; (9) economic growth will make us happy; and (1.0) economic: 
growth is always good. He explains the historical origin of each myth, often using 
an amusing story to make his point. He traces Summers’s “dne set, of laws works 
everywhere” to: Pythagoras’s fascination with the regularity of numbers. Isaac 
Newton and his physics attracted the original neoclassical economists-——William 
Stanley Jevons, Pareto, and Leon Walras are the ones Orrell discusses, giving a 
sympathetic account of each: The. beautiful symmetry of supply and demand 
equilibrium derives. directly from nineteenth-century physics. Unfortunately, 
` human societies cannot be analyzed using the concepts of physics. They are. too 
messy and complex; power of all kinds is cntical to them. but has nothing to do 
with the subject matter of the sciences; and, while the universe is indifferent to 
happiness, human beings are not. 

Orrell suggests that economics has much to learn from moder discoveries 
in both the natural and social sciences. Although economies are complex 
systems and therefore not amenable to one-dimensional theones that aim to 
. explam everything, it is possible to find “pockets of predictability.” If we 
cannot know when an economic crisis will occur or how deep it will be, we can 
perhaps predict that when we deregulate our banks, we will. have problems. 
Our economies have much in common with networks, like electrical grids, and 
we can prevent a breakdown in one part of the grid from spreading and 
causing catastrophe by taking simple steps, such as insulating one part from 
another. One example would be to maintain a separation between commercial 
and investment banking. Another would be to have a backup plan, such as 
forcing financial entities to keep larger money reserves on hand at all times. In 
mainstream economics, more production is always good because we assume it 
will make us happier. However, sociologists, . psychologists, medical 
researchers, and ecologists have found that more consumption and more 
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The most, outrageous Sail — is that i Great Depression | 
can. be ‘explained by so-called “sticky” wages. Both free market extremists, 
such as Milton Friedman, and liberal. moderates, such as Joseph Stiglitz, 
blame workers for mass. unemployment. Friedman claimed that workers are 
unemployed because they. will. not accept lower wages when the demand for 
their: labor falls. Erroneously believing that the demand for output has only 
fallen. in their industries, workers quit:their jobs rather than take lower pay, 
apparently too-dumb to see that there is a general economic downturn. In 
point of fact, wages do fall in.depressions,.and workers are often willing to 
take whatever work they can. find at whatever wage they- can get. Keynes 
showed us that falling wages and: prices can lead to uncertainty about the 
future, and this is’ what might keep unemployment high. 

' Stiglitz’s explanation ‘is ‘just .as foolish as ‘Fnedman’s. He: aries that 
employees’ are always trying to’ “shirk,” that is, work as little as possible. To 
‘prevent’ this, employers ‘must’ pay a higher wage than is consistent with full 
employment. The resulting unemployment is just what is needed to keep those 
employed hard at work, they don’t want to lose their shirking premium. Again,. 
little evidence is presented to support this idea. Stiglitz seems unaware of the 
compelling evidence offered by Harry Braverman and many others that modern 
-workplaces have. been so thoroughly :Taylorized (designed and monitored to. 
_ maximize employer control, per the dictates of. Frederick aay that shirking is 
- nearly impossible. 

- Both. Modern, Political Economy, ind Ponoi u the Rest of. Us 
conclude that neoclassical economics. almost always shows a preference. for 
.: Institutional: arrangements and, public actions that benefit those who are 
wealthy and powerful. It is, to put-it bluntly, an ideology that helps keep us 
. ignorant of the .exploitative class. relationships that define capitalism. The- 
‘author of Economyths would-not disagree, although his critique of neoclassical 
economics is more eclectic. David Orrell is.an applied mathematician without 
.- formal training. in economics. This bothered one reviewer on amazon.com, but 
_it should not have. An outsider can often, give us deeper and more objective 
. insights than an insider:, We should not forget that Smith and Marx were 
;, trained in-.philosophy, Ricardo was, a stockbroker, and von Neumann, a 
„mathematician: We should be thankful that they did not have to endure the 
horrors of a graduate education in economics, as did this reviewer. 

Orrell begins his lively book with a question both obvious and unanswered by 
_-Mainstream economics. Why did economists not see that the economy was about. 
.to.implodé in 2007? He answers that the fault is in the fundamental assumptions 

‘they made. Orrell. points to. Etigene. Fama and his “efficient market theory,” 
through’ whose lens, financial. markets-—and all markets, for that matter —were 
- seen by the most sophisticated neoclassicals. The price of an asset, say a credit 
default swap, reflects all past, present, and future events that might influence it. 
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The welfare of the laboung E depends on whether they get oe or. 

- little; but’ their attitude toward other classes—and, therefore, the stability ` 

_ + of the social state—-depends chiefly on the question, whether the amount |- 
‘that they get, ‘be it large. or small, is what they produce. If they create ‘a. 

_ small amount of wealth’ and get the whole of it, they may not seek“ to > 
E revolutionize society; bit: if i it were to appear that they produce an ample -` 
amount’ and. get.only- a part of it,.many of them’ would become _ 

se revolutionists, and all would. have the right to do so. The indictment that. - 

' hangs. over society is that of “exploiting: Jabor.” “Workmen” it is said, “are - 
_ regularly. robbed of what they produce. This is done within the forms of- 

- law, ‘and by. the natural working of competition.”. If this charge were ` 
_ proved, every right-minded | man should become a socialist; and his zéal-in a 
transforming the industrial system would then measure and express his - 

sense of justice. If we are to test the charge,. however, we must enter the _ 
realm of production. We must resolve the product of sécial industry. i into its). 

. component elements, in order’ to see whether, the’ natural effect. of. >, 

_ - competition is or is not to give to each producer the amount of wealth that: ee. 
he specifically brings into existence. 


.. “The gist of Clark’s formula uen. which . is a “gross misapplication of z 
Riado s theory of ground rent; is that workers. are . paid a wage equal to. what ` ” 
‘they. add-to their employer’ s revenue. This wage will be higher, the-more - 


productive they are. Clark ‘and his neoclassical ‘progeny assume that workers | 


can be added, one at a time, to the employer's: ‘land, ‘materials; and machinery, 7 
and that we can.then measure: thé amount by which production rises. This | 
amount, valued -at the market price, is presumed to measure the typical _- 
worker's: productivity. Competitive conditions in labor markets will ensure that: — 
the wage rate exactly equals this “marginal revenue product.” “A janitor in’. 
Trump Towers adds little ‘to. Trump’s revenue, but- Trump, ‘himself, adds `` 
millions: So he is rich, and. the custodian is poor. Adler dismantles this theory ` 
‘by pointing out that there are no plausible real-world examples of it Modern ~ 
production is carried out by groups of workers, and if an employer uses more ` 
labor, ‘it has to use more capital as well. In either case, it is impossible’ to 
separate the productiveness of one worker from the others, or ‘of labor from - 
capital. I have taught working people for thirty years, and I have never found - 
one who did not think that Clark’s theory was crackbrained. Yet try to find a. 
‘textbook that does not repeat it as if it were the gospel truth. a 

Certain grim predictions flow from Clark’s model: raising the minimum 
wage will cause an increase in unemployment; union wages will do the same. 
And mass unemployment (as in the Great Depression) is the consequence of 
the failure of wage rates to fall enough to induce employers to hire more 
people. Adler shows readers that there ı is not a Iai of evidence for these 
predictions. 
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examining) a 
.. Economics : for: Pi Rest a Us i boe some ere discussed 
PE EO of growing income inequality. Adler first points out one of the 
major, features .of modern capitalist economies, namely, the pervasiveness of 
: monopoly: or, to be more.precise, oligopoly—market structures in which one or 
‘a, few large .business firms dominate production. Monopoly confers pricing 
_ power on the monopolist, which leads to higher prices and smaller output than 
when markets are:more competitive. Next, Adler:shows how growing inequality 
interacts with monopoly power.to deny access to goods and services to those in 
. the middle and at.the bottsm of the income distribution. He illustrates with 
: clever examples, describing | howi it is more profitable for a monopolist to cater to 
the rich. Some physicians now refuse to accept health insurance, including 
‘Medicare, and instead charge rich clients a yearly fee, which gives them fast 
access to'treatment (for which they pay.in cash). Airlines increase the size of 
- expensive -first-class compartments,. even., making seats, that convert into beds, 
„while the remaining passengers are squeezed into smaller and smaller spaces. 
. Rock stars. find it.more profitable, to. perform at private parties for wealthy 
: patrons than.for the masses at.stadiums with reasonably. priced seats. In New 
_ York City, where income inequality is off the charts, real estate developers have 
. iricreased the size .of upscale apartments, while studios. and one-bedrooms: 
continue to. shrink.. Rents and prices have risen most for the. largest apartments, 
which reduces the number of apartments.available. As Adler puts it: “My own 
_calculations show. that if Manhattan apartments. were limited in size to 1,200 
. square feet, ‘then, without constructing even one new building, the supply of 
. apartments for ownership would increase by 35 ‘percent and the supply of 
apartments: for rent would increase by 20 percent.” 
. The: remarkable thing is that, from the neoclassical point of view, the 
economic pie gets bigger everf as inequality worsens. If a few rich patients pay 
more for a doctor's services, then, other things being equal, the GDP is higher 
than. it-would.have been if the doctor had welcomed all-patients..- - 
.. ‘Despite Adler’s powerful arguments in favor of greater equality (his section 
- om education; where. inequality is as.dire as it is ignored by education reformers, 
. ig a' must-read), his neoclassical brethren ‘say that inéquality is a good thing. 
-, What.else would. keep everyone working so hard? And, as Adler tells us in the 
second half of his book, inequality is but a reflection of unequal-productiveness. 
,. Hedge. fund: managers deserve. to make a billion dollars a year and CEOs 
deserve tobe paid hundreds of times more than. their rank-and-file employees 
because they are, fantastically more: “productive.” This doctrine was 
. ‘systematically developed in the late nineteenth century by the neoclassical 
economist John :Bates; Clark. It.1s worth reproducing.a Clark quotation from 
Adler’ s.book, as,at shows the anti-radical n motivation for much of neoclassical - 


economics: . +~: 
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due in large part to what they call “lost truths” and “inherent errors.” © > 

For example, Ricardo’s model of the capitalist economy has considerable 

logical purity. But following his attempt to show, within one grand framework, 
both how the economy grows over time and what determines the ratio of one 
price to every other price (something the authors say is impossible and 
represents the “inherent error” of all general economic theories), Ricardo 
concluded that there could not be an economic crisis caused by insufficient 
aggregate demand for goods and services. He ignored the challenge to this - 
position made by Sismondi and Malthus, and Ricardo’s superior intellect, 
wealth, and prestige helped to allow an important “truth” to be lost for a 
century, until John Maynard Keynes resurrected it during the Great 
Depression. 
-Both Economics for the Rest of Us and Economyths skewer the glaring 
deficiencies of neoclassical economics in a less formal manner. The former 
book is full of interesting insights and would make an excellent textbook. It is 
divided into two, interrelated, parts. Part One challenges ‘the use of Pareto 
optimality. Adler resurrects Utlitananism, an older measuring ‘rod first - 
developed by Jeremy Bentham, which says that a society should’ always do 
those’ things that give rise to the greatest happiness (utility) for the most- 
people. Bentham assumed, as most of us would, that an extra dollar yields a 
lower utility to the rich than to the poor. Maximum social utility is therefore 
highest when everyone has the same income. This is:a radical idea indeed, 
and this is why Pareto attacked it so harshly. With Pareto’s approach, we 
have no way to judge any public policy, since some will mevitably be hurt by 
it, while others will gain. Only when some win and not one person loses does 
Pareto give the go-ahead. And Pareto said that since ‘it is impossible to 
measure utility, we cannot know for sure that an additional dollar will give less 
pleasure to the rich than to the poor person. Thus, there is ‘no qusbication for 
government redistribution schemes. 

But, with Bentham, we act whenever the gains to the winners are greater 
than the losses are to the losers. Combined with the argument that the utility 
of additional money falls, the more money a person has, Utilitarianism gives 
us ample justification for many public policies. Adler provides numerous clear 
and enlightening examples of eminently good public programs that have been 
~ routinely condemned by neoclassical economists. These include price controls 
for necessary medicines, subsidies to those with low incomes, Medicare, rent 
controls, progressive taxation, and anti-pollution laws—against which 
Lawrence Summers infamously wrote that it is socially desirable for rich 
nations to dump their toxic wastes in poor countries, since people there do not 
live long, and their lives are consequently worth less than ours’ in rich nations. 
(Adler's discussion of Pareto and Bentham “includes many subtleties ` not 
discussed here due to space limitations. However, ‘these are well worth . 
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almost- surely' harm at least one person, they, by definition, must be ruled out. 
~ [n‘addition; all attempts by governments to counteract unemployment (which 
can only. be caused’ by’some ‘external and temporary shock to the economy, 
-. suchas a drought or a flood): will be self-defeating, since the all-knowing 
buyers and sellers will immediately--act to nullify the desired results of the 
government policymakers. Economist Robert Pollin put it well in a stinging 
critique of neoclassical luminary, Robert Lucas: 


” To begin with, "Lucas assumed that people carried in their heads a fully 

. worked out and accurate model of how the macro economy functions. In © 
‘the event that the Federal Reserve tried to stimulate the economy and 
_ expand job opportunities by lowering interest rates, all rational people, 
' working with the accurate macroeconomic models in their heads, would 
‘know that this initiative would end up causing inflation. More precisely, 
they would calculate how much inflation would be produced by the Feds 
> ‘Intervention, and as such, they would also know that this acceleration of 
` the inflation rate would erode how much they could buy at the given wage 
‘they were being paid. The workers would therefore realize that they would 
be foolish to deliver the same level of work effort until their wages were 
raised to compensate them for the nse in inflation. The unemployed would 
similarly refuse job offers whose wages did not account for the erosion of 
their buying power that would result vais the inflation that Hg would 

have accurately anticipated. 


I] remember in the 1980s challenging my.Ph.D. students to help me carry 

" out accurately even one of the multiple calculations Lucas claimed anyone 

could and did perform on a regular basis. Needless to say, we all failed the 

v assignment, and I have no doubt that Lucas himself would have failed. 

The reason was simply that there was no possible way anybody could 

- know all the things that Lucas blithely asserted everyone knows as a matter 

ii of course. (“The Wall Street Collapse and Retum of Reality-Based 
' Economics,” Monthly Review 62, no. 4 [September 2010]: 6) 


- . There is much more to Modern Political Economics than a skewering of 
neoclassical economics. It is, in fact, an exceptional history of economic 
thought. The authors explicate the economic ideas of every major. thinker: 
Aristotle, the Physiocrats,, Adam Smith, David Ricardo, Karl Marx, Leon 
Walras, Alfred Marshall, Kenneth Arrow, Gerard Debreu, Paul Samuelson, 
John Nash, John von Neuman, John Maynard Keynes, Milton Friedman, 
„Friedrich Hayek, Michal Kalecki, Paul Sweezy, Robert Lucas, Eugene 
„Fama, and many more. Their intellectual history is the prelude to an 
examination of the Great Recession triggered by the bursting of the housing 
bubble. The authors argue that the failure of mainstream economists either to 
see that an economic collapse was coming or to. know what to do about it was 
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But the authors of-the three books under. review deny..categorically:that 


neoclassical: economics is a science. Economists have. taken certain scientific 
concepts (such as equilibrium, stability, efficiency, feedback loops) ‘and certain 
mathematical. and statistical techniqués: and notions (such: as calculus, 
probability, normal distribution, ‘randomness;: independence). and applied 
‘them to society in ways both inappropriate and simple-minded. E:ach:of these 
writers concludes that, while economics has.scientific pretensions, -it 13 
primanly an ideology that supports the interests of the rich and powerful, and 
in the process, confers prestige, influence, and money on its practitioners. 
Modern Political Economics gives us the: ‘most sophisticated account of the, 
surreal character of neoclassical economics. This book is not for beginners; A prior 
understanding of economics is required, to get through | it. And patience, as it is 
more than five hundred pages long. However, i its. deconstruction. and demolition of 
neoclassical economics is. devastating; -Yanis..Varoufakis, Joseph. Halevi, and 
Nicholas J. ‘Cheocaratis show us in superb detail how, economists have constructed 
a model.of the capitalist, economy: that .assumes_ it tis. exactly , analogous; to a 
flawlessly operating machine system gaa use a movie: The Matrix. to: good effect 
as an example). `.. A oer AT 
- Neoclassical economists assume that society "is: oe up. of sliced: 
self-interested, and all-knowing’ human: beings, who come together in 
marketplaces over which they‘ exert ‘no ‘control, ‘and: all at: once arrive at 
agreements in such a way that every market “clears.. That is, a‘ price is 
established. at which the supply of every single commodity equals the demand 
for it. Furthermore, the general equilibrium achieved is one of maximum social 
efficiency. It is what economists call “Pareto. efficient,” after the. Jtalian 
economist Vilfredo Pareto; it describes.an equilibrium such that,no change 
away from it can make.at least one person better, off without, — anyone 
else worse off. . a ART ed 
Such an economy bears no ee ab ey to any ar -T economy, 
nor could it. There is no money in it, no government; no-notion that there is a 
natural world in which production occurs, no workplaces. It is constructed in 
abstraction from the distribution of wealth and 1 income, Ít 1 is like a Georgio de 
Chirico painting, timeless and idealized. Yet, in an act of stunning 
‘legerdemain, neoclassical economists employ this i imaginary model as if it were 
the ideal system of production and distribution, the only one that: can be ‘used 
to judge how well any contemporary. capitalist economy is performing, ; . 
Since the notion of social efficiency has been defined’ prior to its building, 
and the equilibrium set of prices satisfies this ‘definition, it ‘follows’ that any 
deviation from equilibrium will be inefficient. Economists, use this model ` to 
argue the undesirable ` ‘consequences ‘of minimum wage - laws, labor 4 unions, 
price controls, rent controls, income, taxes, enyironniental regulations—indeed 
just about anything a government does. Because government actions’ will 
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_ The Emperor Has No Clothes 
But Still He Rules 


Three Critiques of Neoclassical Economics 
Michael D. Yates 


Moshe Adler, Economics for the Rest of Us: Debunking the Science that 
. Makes Life Dismal (New York: The New Press, 2009), 224 pages, 
$24.95, hardcover; David Orrell, Economyths: Ten Ways That 
Economics Get It Wrong (Mississauga, Ontario: John Wiley & Sons 
Canada, Ltd., 2010),-288 pages, $27.95, hardcover; Yanis Varoufakis, 
Joseph Halevi, and Nicholas J. Theocaratis, Modern Political Economics: 
Making Sense of the Post-2008 World (New York: Routledge, 2011, 
forthcoming), 536 pages, $165.00, hardcover, $65.00, paperback. 


Science is often thought to proceed from a theory to experiments: that test- 
its predictions. If new data are discovered that cannot be explained by the 
theory, eventually a new theory anses to replace it. If the new theory can 
explain everything the old one did plus the new phenomena, sooner or later 
every scientist will adhere to the new paradigm. 

Neoclassical economics is taught 1 in every college classroom in the United 
States and in almost every country in the world. Graduate students learn no 
othér approach to ecdtiomics. They are taught that neoclassical economics is a 
science, on a par with physics and the other natural ‘sciences. There ts even a 
joke that when good neoclassical economists die, they are reincarnated as 
physicists, but bad ones come back as sociologists. Economists take great 
pride in the fact that there is an award termed a “Nobel” in their discipline. 
(It is called the “Bank of Sweden Prize in Economic Science in Memory of 
Alfred Nobel.”) This proves to them. that economics is as applicable to 
society as physics is to the universe. [here are, after all, immutable laws in 
both. The laws of demand and supply are no different, in principle, than the 
law of gravity- David Orrell, in Economyths, quotes Lawrence Summers as 
saying, “Spread the truth—the laws of economics are like the laws of 
engineering. One set of laws works everywhere.” 


MIGHAEL D. YATES (mikediyates@msn.com) is associate editor of Monthly Review and 
editorial director of Monthly Review Press. Hé-is the author of Why Unions Matter (second 
edition) and Cheap Motels and a Hot Plate (both from Monthly Review Press). > 
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2. Jamaican Jump-Up 
warmed by ginger-spice drink 
and pungent foods galore 


women from former colonies 


most younger than liberation time 


jump up | 

to the reggae beat 

turn out on the floor 
feet'remember familiar grounds 
far away ° | | 

step slide glide 

stomp and shake 

women of the world throw down 


prison chains 


free for a heart’s beat 


we dance. 


3. Trinkets 





Da | ~ | 


“Those Africans who conspired with the European slave trade to sell u us into 


slavery were seduced by trinkets.” 


—Assata Shakur, letter c on her sixtieth inde, 2008 


Today’s trinkets are much more expensive 
we pay to be branded with corp.s names 


we wear 


billboards for owners, — 


all the lovely trinkets: charmed bracelets | 
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THE JOBS DISASTER IN THE UNITED STATES 


inun e aa Ein thosd wah hake Ics dae 
are finding it difficalt to obtain employnient once they have lost a job. 


Table 1. Unemployed and Underemployed i in March 2011 


B. Persons not în the tabor forco but wanting a job (2.7 milion of 6.5 mili . 
these are considered fo be smanginaly atizched ) 


C. Working part ime but desiring fu-ime work 
CE E E 


PE ee ee TE E ee a ee 
_ Situation —~—Masch 2011,” Tables A-1 axd A-8, seasonally adjusted. 

It must be noted, too, that a high level of unemployment means those with 
jobs suffer as well; they are always fearful they will lose thew jobs or see therr 
wages and benefits shrink. Those returning to work after bemg unemployed 
axe findmg lower salaries. As a Wall. Street Joumal headime put it, 
“Dowuturn’s Ugly Trademark: Steep, Lasting. Drop in Wages.” Of those 
able to find work, over half are earning less than they did at thew previous job. 
Remarkably, real average weekly ezramgs of production and nonsupervisory 
workers have been falimg, even as the economy is recovermg. 

A New Normal? 

Suge eine ad ee aie ed x desca Mbor 
market situation, in which high rates of unemployment will persist for many 
years to conte. There have been twelve recessions since the end of the Second 
World War and five over the last three decades. Following most post-Second 
World War recessions, the economy recovered rapidly, with lost jobs 
returning fanly quickly. For example, in the relatively typical recesston that 
began in 1974, it wok nineteen months to get back to pre-recession oombers 
of jobs (Chast 1). However, in the 2001 gs cate a 
severe one—it took a post-Great Depression record of forty-seven months to 
retum to pre-recessicn employment. Ip the wake of the 2007-2009 
| than other. post-Second World War recessions—there 
appears, as of March 2011, a very long way to go to get back all.the lost jobs 
(Chat 1). 

So why do conditions ibis tame appear pel tough—with kette 
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misbehavior i ‘all’ Street, an sohet pania ath ancial sector? 
Before discussing th the oA situation in more eal et us “take ok bag 
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and that remaming weaknesses” could be ‘easily overcome. A permanent 
“Great Moderation” had taken hold. They believed that the new computer 
technologies and a variety of business techniques were making deep ctises a 
thing of the past and busmess cycle crises easy to deal with by using federal 
mostetary and fiscal poltcres. 

a radically different view, Harry Magdoff and Paul Sweezy, 
fri the 1970s to the late 1990s, wrote a series of articles in Monthly Review 
in which they ‘discussed the tendency of mature tapitalist economies to 
stagnation, the retum to lower economic growth rates after the large post 
Second World War growth spurt, the growth of the financial system as a 
response to the difficulty of making profits m the “reall economy,” and the 
resulting increase in debt in all sectors of society. After the stock market crash 
of 1987, Se nee Oe NE eS ee ae eye 
observed: 


pepe ene ape ey ey ee pees 

a and abort the crisis before it gets a chance to run its course? Yes, cestamly. 
That, by now, is standard operating procedure, and it cannot be excluded. 
that it wil succeed in the same ambiguous sense that t did after the, 1987- 
stock market crash. If so, we will have the whole process to go throngh 
again on a more elevated and more precarious level. But sooner or bater, _ 
ee ee ee ..We will then be 
in a new stration as unprecedented a3 the conditions from which m will | 

have emerged.” 


ta tke aie for a day àf major cing appa Measures that 
goverrment and busimess took fo fight each isis helped the working 
population to some extent (though real wages stagnated and household debt 
rose), but they also helped create conditions that led to the next crisis. The 
baste structural problems remamed. Slow economic growth engendered 
financialization of the economy because finance is where “real” money could 
be made. In making money only with money, no product or service is. 
i provided. een ee an as Michael Lewis 

pot it 
_ However, ee A went hand m hand with, and was partly 
for, the retum to the large inequality of income.and wealth last 


ee eae sc de cee ee 
bubble-crisis-bubble: the 1987 stock market crash; followed by the savings 
and loans banking crisis (late 1980s to mid-1990s, ‘contributing to the 
eg ee the Mexican economic onsis (1994); the Astan 
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Chart 2. aa Ramah anil sel 
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financial crisis (1997); the collapse of the Long Teri Capital Management 
hedge find (1998); the 2000 bursting of the dot-com bubble (leading to the 
2001 recession); and, finally, the housing bubble bursting (pointing to the 
Great Recession that began at the end of 2007). All the wile, powerful 
financial interests were able to push through their deregulation agenda, gring 
them increasing freedom to create a vast array of financial products and to 
speculate without adult supervision—imcreasing the likelihood of. more 
bubbles and crises. 

Äi aid borc these wees pais thon Veja aa hag usa whale: One 
was “defense” spending. Government hiring, almost exclusively by local and 
State governments, addéd approximately ten million jobs. However, trouble 
was always brewing. Real GDP grew at an average annual rate of 5.9 
percent in the 1940s, 4.2 percent in the 1950s and 60s, 3.4 percent in the 
1970s, 3-2 percent in the 1980s and “90s, and 1.9 percent durmg the first 
decade of the tweaty-fust century 

IE we look ai tbe dikacnees in ihe job ain between the 1950s and 
’60s and the last four decades, we see a striking disparity in the length of time 
that unemployment was in certain ranges (Chart 2). During the former 
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eriod, there were recessions, ey. were’ usu 

nployment tended to bounce back quickly. And, as mentioned above, for « 
sout 40 percent of the time, the unempldyment rate was below 4 percent, - 
‘aching less than 3 percent for a short ped in the 1950s. Contrast ; % 


is with the situation ofthe 1970s thro H 010, when tnemployment was ` 
ry low (less than 4 percent) for less ‘ 
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September 2010, reels eel de aici da'see ane 
trillion dollars of cash.” Without profitable outlets for thea investments when _ 
faced by a weak economy (even if no longer m an actual recession), © 
companies either sit an cash, buy other companies, give out dividends, or bay 
back stock to help enhance share value. i 
Atthough capital as a whole, with some notable exceptions, seems to have 
weathered the Great Recession storm quite well, the first decade of the _ 
twenty-first century has been a lost decade as far as worlong people are | 
concemed. The average annual growth of real GDP during the last ten years 
was only 1.9 percent—closer in growth rates to the decade of the 1930s (13 - 
percent) than any decade since: This growth rate is not sufficient to pronde 


igni merely 
bring down joblessarss and put idle factories to use”? 

epee ge Na eel PO EE RO 
twenty-six months—and the pertod ended with approximately ‘131 milon 
people employed, fewer than the number employed in January 2001. The 
consequences of a decade of zero growth of jobs have been, as we have seen, 
catastrophic for many people. 

At the time of this writing, in early 2011, it is apparent thet the 
government sector will not be a source of many new jobs for years to come. _ 
The disastrous financial conditions of many state and local governments mean 
that the only issue ts how many jobs will continue to be shed from this sector. . 
So that leaves the private sector, and the recent record of private employment | 
generation has been abysmal. The ten-year moving average growth in private 
sector jobs was around 2 percent a year during the late 1980s and for the 
1990s, but started to decrease in 2002, following the 2001 recession, and 
continued to plunge, reaching zero im 2009 (Chart 3). , 


"public sector employiuent, as one would expect, showed more stability at the 
begimning of the crisis, it too has weakened, as state and local govemments 
have found themeclves facing deep fiscal crises, and as the rightwing attacks“. 
The Rough Road Ahead l ! 

oe e ec piece stead Pepe er 
GDP needs to be in the range of 3 to 4 percent or above. It is not at all clear - 
that the economy can sustain this rate for sufficient time to dig oit of the job 
hole that has been created. As indicated in Table 1, there are some twenty: - 
eight million people who do not have jobs and want to work (or work part- 
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Pee eS eee with. 13.5 mailkon of those offically considered. 
to be unemployed: To put this in perspectwwe; employmeat by private 
companies in March 2010 was less than 110 milion. It is almost - 

thatthe private sector can create 13.5 million jobs in the 
fosesceahte Datar let alone the twenty-<ight million seeded te provide jobs to 
all who want work. 

The. dii eid a andl de’ caclcsitna Ger a (kl ack 
happen ovemight—or even over a few, years, or because of the subprime 
mortgage fiasco. We have reached this point because of decades of capital 
(and the government) trymg to. overcome stagnation’s hints to finding 
profitable investment outlets. In the process; the financial sector became ever 
larger, creating an increasingly fragile économy, dependent on new nfusions. 
of debt, made more precarious because debt was growing so much faster than. 
a A E T a 


purposes. 
For the last balfcéntury, d ice ie aaea 

behind much of the economic growth. The-total debt in the-U.S. economy 

ne e A 
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Although some debts are being erased, either through paying the! DAOR des 19g 
oreclosures, or bankruptcy (“deleveraging,” in the parlance of economists), it 

s questionable that things” aaye aecnaaeid ‘Stagé inn Which ipi 
inancialization can get things going once againg It is unlikely thdt 4 
xpansion iñ household debt can-occur until De sdnal def 
urther than they have been already rom clogé to 100 £o abo 91 percent of 

he GDP) ~Annd-singé-capsymer‘p a feesdccount\forfabout: s-of the 
cconomy, lack of growth of wages as * ell as diffidulty increasing consumer a 
lebt does- not- boge-well-for-this sector’s-contribution’to stimulating sufficient y : 








iew ‘growth. AET n then what is there in the real economy that might 
srovide therapid. sustained .growth-needed-to. produce. sufficient jobs.to reach 
omethingflose to full employment? 

Although the federal. government. i 18 likely to spend. more. than it. takes i 
or a long time to come, largely because of decreased revenues, tei 
onsidera ions „make it unlikely, that there will be an expansion . of national 
rovernment debt for the purpose of stimulating the economy. In addition, state 
ind local governments will most likely be areas of job losses for some years. | 

 Theogoodsoproducing andustries—manufacturingssminings: forestry, a 
\griculture—have generally lost jobs over the last ae pi 
veen. imithérsebviCe SEWGr) thateemploymentigrowthohasidtturredbAlthongbhsuo? 
‘anufacturing will add bjobeksitheretononyslow ý KEdversofobigrowith ir? mort 
ew manufacturing ventures to produce goods for the U.S. market’ is 
ccuntingsmainly abroatlo bhedhoped-fiineffeats ofithe, Feder al Reskrvers40il Q, sen 
» mid-20ikd pógramab! ‘quantitativergasing’—sasentially printingsinaneystood oj 
ase thefihancialicnisigdiaxé thi-bropsp thd stock mdrket andi lowenthegeios 
alue :of the sdellanoiflicardke toomake ddsS.opxportsvnere :httractiveld tilssminu 
ktremely diqubshu; chowkvén thatollfiskind:ofmenetary strategmicany be itkélb sesio 
reate the kind of growth needed in order significantly to alleviate, the; pitifully { (le 
rb situatidnh ersdziow 10} nodsailqmi ati bas nousgie simonoss iHuoitib odT 

Withithd public kecton sand goodsproduding indusiges no_longerananmanqsd 
iape tor eonstatutsh majon sobegrawth ateas,.icim ht senvice, secor dhe malnom 
ourcqoflamploymenkexpansion far-desadeerxprayide sefficient ioberowth dp brs) 
ach enythingshkecneaningtul fall dmploymenta; hhe dastest eraming brakio 
b categariks: from ig nie compar present bake, beph deta rade noo 
ospitaliy ancieisure, education, and hbalthziand cbusitesssserwees: Butwokish lo 
rowthvinskack of sheksaregniwhsealidingi evdoubefore shes Grab Recessiones oils 
he growth in employment in retail trade began a steady drop in the midogisq 
980cedolcgrolyth inisthenkbisuhe andi hdspitalitys industestlalso-began to 
ecreaan dnocthe. 2980s daveiledan educakOn ahd-healthuchesdeclineobggan, IAnidad 
ie midvhOONs. AllGHtheserareds wefeGdding jabs except diningnrecessions) srov 
ut their rates of annual growth were declining long before the Great 
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what lies ahead, there i is no technology. or sujin Soa 


includes “green” energy——that. appear capable of supplying the me to : 
begin and maintain a long wave of rapid 


Given the lack of another government “stimulus,” the shedding of pli 
‘from state and local governments, and the inability of the private sector to 
‘produce an adequate number of jobs; slow economic (GDP) growth will: 
probably continue to provide a low quantity of relatively low-paying new jobs. . S 
A prolonged sluggish economy with high rates of unemployment may well be + ‘ 
the “new normal.” With the private sector seemingly unable to provide | 
sufficient new jobs to employ those who want and need employment, a new ` ` 
Depression era WPA-like government jobs program is desperately needed, as j 


is increased funding for programs to. help the poor. Any such jobs program ' 
‘Must aim to provide essential public services, including high-quality housing, ` 
schooling, health care, protection for the environment, public spaces, and |. - 
income security. It must be aimed primarily at those most harmed by our jobs : 
crisis. It pi needs to include an unconditional amnesty > undocumented 
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féw oth shee ae n ge no anteresting.j, 
and hopefyl about these atmeglesis hewsthex ic iat from the revolt | 
in Egypt+savhere avorkersiactually sent solidanty. messages (and. pizza) to 

Madison, Wisconsin.. We live in a. world in which wo 


working-class responses to it are increasingly interconnected. Even though we 
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WÈ have received many letters of commendation en ous Bay issue. The lead ancl, which 
wes exited “The Criminal Inensica Pian,” began with these prophetic wonds: “A criminal 
iwasien of Ceba is a the advanced stage of planning and may already kate been taxsched by 
fhe time thease Enes are in print.” That issue was fist sent to the printer on Api 13; en Api) 
fino chico ttt for Hanana, znd'an Api 15, tho font stage of the Moy of Fig 
reine “die attack cis the air Daros- wa launched” 
| na Len Haberman and Patt. Sweeny, “Totes fiom the Editors,” 
Mesitly Review, Jane 1951 
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The Rise of the Working lis and the, 
Future of the Chinese Revolution 
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in Joly 2009, A PASE SE P 
Jilin, China organized a massive anti-prvatization piotest. Then, in ‘the 
susuner of 2010, a wave of strikes swept though China’s coastal provinces. 
These events may prove tobe a histori’ faning pomt. After decades of 
defeat, retreat, andl silence, the Chinese working class is ow re-emerging as a 
new social ard political force. '' - 

“How will the rise of the Chinese weilinig chais shape the Kawe of China 
ee ee ee 


tise of the Chinese working class ; 
tpn aa ee hapa ‘socialist revolittion? The answers | 
to these questions will, to a large extent; deterimme the coinse of world history 
in the twenty-first century. i: 


Th Delea of th wring Gl he ith of <7 
Chinese Capitalism 


The Chinese Revolution of 19 ns badei om the bad waa of 
re lear par det renga aa e agaist exploitation by 
the domestic feudal landlords, capidilests, ts, ams unperialists. With ali of 
. its historical kmsatioss, ‘China m the. eg 8 deserved to be 
characterized as “socialist” ia the sense the internal class relations within 
wring cles than dove that gical jeras in cxptait state, expecially 


n the senu-peripkery.’ 

- Despite historie Maosst achievements;; China: semained re pait ‘of the 
capitalist world system and was/compelled to operate under the. basic laws of 
motion of the system. The economic surplus was concentrated in the bands of 
a acacia es de: a 
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Sch Lake City, since 2006: He was 'a political prisoner m China from: 1990 w 1992. His 
hook, The Rise of China and the Demise of he Capt World Ecoss, was published by 
Peet eae eee ee Pres i TO 
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Ta the AR donditions that favored the new bureaucratic-technocrati 
elites who demanded’ ever increasing material privileges and political powe 
The new elites. found their political representatives within the Comm 
A and became the ‘capitalist roaders who are in authority in the Party 
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T e e a a 
“Ering standands, and ase less likely to tolerate harsk working conditions.” 
Over the. summer:of 2010, dozens of strikes kit China's auto, electronics, 
„and textile industries, foscing capitalists to accept wage screases. Mainstream | 
-Chinese scholars axe wormed abput the possibility that China is entering a new 
ee ee ee 


a ane a te Cea wok eis co oe 
_ who are between fiftecn and sixty-four years old) ts expected to peak m 2012 
at about 970 million and then gradually dechae to about 940 million by 
2020. The prime age; labor force (those who ase between nineteen and - 
twenty-two years old), from which the bulk of the cheap, unskilled workers in 
are recruited, is expected to decline drastically from about one 
hyadred milon ia 2009 to about fifty million in 2020. The rapid dechne of 
the. pime age working popelation is bkely to iacrease the young workers’ 
re ee ee 


organizations. 
. Ín both Brazil and South Korea from ihe. 1970s to the “80s, when tbe- 
nomagricultural, shae of employment (as a pray for the degre. of 


Ch nepal caploment dar ie now abont 60 peat. 
(China follows: its own tread from 1980 to 2008, with nomagricultural 
employment ‘shares sisting by- about | pement a year, then China's - 
nonagsicaltural employment share would pass the critical threskold of 70 
. pescéat by around 2020. 


. " Given that the Chinese working class i set to emerge as a powerful social 
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Padana break with the. existing: social: system? The answers to. e 
questions. depend on objective-as well- as: subjective historical conditions. » De 


a 
ee as 


The Socialist Legacy: The State Sector. Working Class’ _ a = 


In the Maoist socialist era, the Chinese workers enjoyed a level. of class 
power and dignity unimaginable by. a an average worker in a capitalist state 
(especially in the peripheral and semi-peripheral context). However, the 
Chinese working class was young and politically inexperienced. After. Mao’s 
death, the working class. was. left without political leadership and suffered a 
catastrophic defeat during the massive privatization in the 1990s. a 

Many of the former state-sector workers. (known -in „China as the “old l 
workers’ ) have since undertaken collective struggles against privatization and 
the massive layoffs. Their struggles have had an impact on not only. the laid- 
off workers but also on the currently employed state-sector workers. This has 
contributed to the growth of class consciousness „along with a substantial . 
degree of socialist consciousness among one particular section of China’s 
proletarianized working class—the state-sector proletariat. © , - 

In the words of a prominent Chinese worker-activist, aal to ii 
working classes in other capitalist states, the Chinese (state-sector) ‘working 
class has developed a “relatively complete class consciousness,” based on its 
see ara experience in both the, ‘socialist ‘period and the. capitalist 
‘period. 

‘Because of this historical experience, the Chinese state-sector workers’ 
struggles are often not limited to immediate economic demands. Many 
worker-activists understand that their current conditions result not only from 
exploitation by individual capitalists but also, at.a more fundamental level, 
from the historical defeat of the working class i in a major class war that led to 
the (temporary) triumph of capitalism over socialism. a | 

A leader of the laid-off workers pointed out that under Zan “the 
workers were masters of the factory, the workers were brothers and sisters within 
one class, and massive layoffs could not have happened; but after privatization, 
the workers have been. reduced to ‘wage laborers, they are no longer. the 
“masters, and this is the true reason behind the. massive lay-offs.” According to 
this leader, the workers’ struggle should not be limited to individual, cases, nor 
satisfied with meeting particular demands.. The “fundamental interest” of the 
workers lies with the restoration of “public ownership of the means of 
production.”"* 

Many of the currently employed state-sector workers are the children of the 
' “old workers”; or they have had experience working together with the old 
workers; or they live in the same working-class neighborhoods. Thus, the 
currently employed state-sector, workers have. been influenced by the old 
workers’ struggles and their political experience., This was s illustrated by. the 
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‘Tonghua Stee! workers’ anti-privatization struggle in 2009. 
Tonghua Steel was a state-owned steel factory in Tonghua, Jilin Province. In 
2005 Tonghua Steel was privatized. The state assets, once worth 10 billion yuan, 
were appraised at only 2 billion yuan. Jianlong, a powerful private company having 
connections with high-ranking officials in Beijing, actually paid only 800 million 
yuan and took over the company. After Jianlong’s takeover, twenty-four thousand 
out of thirty-six thousand workers were laid off. Wages for the workers- on 
“dangerous tasks” (with high rates of work-related injuries) were reduced by two- 
thirds. The managers’ could 1 impose various arbitrary penalties and punishments on 
the workers. 
_ In 2007 the Tonghua Steel ‘gone started to protest. During the 
protests, a Maoist-erad worker, “Master Wu,” emerged as the leader. Wu 
made it clear to the workers that-the real issue was not about any particular 
problem, but about “the political line of privatization.” 

. July 2009 found the workers on a general stike. When the Jianlong general 
. manager threatened to fire all workers; the enraged workers beat the manger to 
death. Although the provincial governor and thousands of armed police were at 
the scene, no one dared to intervene. After the Beating, Jilin Province was 
forced to cancel the privatization plan. 

The Tonghua Steel workers’ victory was a huge inspiration for workers in 
many parts of China. Workers in several other steel factories also protested 
-and forced the local governments to cancel privatization plans. Worker- 
activists in other provinces saw the Tonghua victory as their own and regretted 
that “too few capitalists have been killed. ue 

' After years’ of ‘massive privatization, the state-sector share in China’s 

industrial output value has been reduced to less than 30 percent. 
Nevertheless, the state sector continues to dominate several key industrial 
sectors. In 2008 the state-owned and state- -holding enterprises accounted for 
59: percent ‘of ‘the output value in coal mining and washing, 96 percent in 
extraction of petroleum and natural gas, 72 percent in processing of petroleum 
and coking, 42 percent in smelting and pressing of ferrous metals (iron and 
steel), 45 percent in manufacturing of transport equipment, and 92 percent in 
the production and supply of electric power and heat." . 

Although the state-sector workers now account for only about 20 percent 
of the industnal-sector employment, they now number about 20 million and 
_ are concentrated in the energy and heavy industrial sectors that are of strategic 
importance to the Chinese ‘capitalist economy. In the future upsurge of the 
Chinese working-class struggle, the state-sector workers, through their control 
of key industrial sectors, could exercise disproportionately large economic and 
political power. : , | 

Most importantly, the Chinese state-sector workers can benefit from their 
unique historical and political experience. With the help of revolutionary 
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socialist intellectuals, the Chinese. state-sector: workers couldemerge as: the 
leadership of the entire Chinese working class and give future Chinese. 
workers’ movements a clear revolutionary socialist direction. er 


The tllegitimacy of Chinese Capitalist Wealth., m 


After three decades of capitalist. transition, China has bea vated 
from what used to be one of the. world’s: ‘economically most equal countries 
into. one of the world’s most unequal countries.. According to the World Bank, 
in 2005 the wealthiest 10 percent. of households held 31 percent of the total 
Chinese i income, while the poorest 10. — helg only 2 percent of the total 
income.’ 

The dendi in PET ig even more TERN POE to the 2006 
“World Wealth Report,” 0:4 percent of the. wealthiest families controlled 70 
percent of the national wealth. in China. In 2006 there were about 3,200 
people with personal property worth greater.than 100 million yuan (about 
fifteen million U.S: dollars). Of these 3,200, about 2,900, or 90 percent, 
were children of senior government or Party officials. Their combined assets 
“were estimated to be -20 mllioi yuan—about the ‘size of. China s GDP ‘in 
2006. 

Because of the’ origins of i Chinese sails class, a: TN share of its 
wealth came from the plunder of the state and collective assets accumulated in 
the socialist era. This wealth is widely considered to .be illegitimate by the 
general population. According to one estimate, during the process of 
privatization and market liberalization, about 30 trillion yuan of state and 
collective assets were transferred to capitalists with strong government 
connections.'® A recent report found that in 2008, the so-called grey income 
amounted to 5.4 trillion yuan or 18 percent of China’s GDP. The Teport’s 
authors believed that most of the grey. income derived from: ia ae and 
theft of public assets.’ 

Wen Jiabao, China's Prime Minister, is said to be one of the richest prime 
ministers in the world. His son is the owner of China’s largest private equity firm. 
His wife is in charge of China’s jewelry industry. Wen’s family is estimated to 
have accumulated a wealth of 30 billion yuan (about 4.3 billion W.S. dollars). 
Jiang Zemin (the former President and Party General Secretary) is estimated to 
have a wealth of 7 billion yuan, and Zhu Rongji (the former: ‘Prime Minister) i i$ 
estimated to have 5’billion yuan. ° 

| The -pervasive corruption has not ma sadly ndai the legitimacy of 
Chinese capitalism, it has‘also uridermined the ability of the ruling class to act in 
its own ‘class interest. Sun Liping, a prominent mainstream sociologist, recently 
commented that “Chinése society is decaying at an'accelerating rate.” 
to Sun, members of the Chitiese ruling elites are completely driven “by their 
personal, short-term 1 interests, 80 that no ‘one cares about the long-term interests ts of 
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Chinese, capitalism. Comuption has “run out of control” and Heroik 

“ungovernable. oe 
The Proletarianization of the Petty Bourgeoisie 

In the 1980s and ‘90s, the petty bourgeoisie (the professional and 
technical workers) served’ as a ‘significant social base for the pro-capitalist 
“reform and: openness” policy. However,- the current rapid increase’ in 
capitalist inequality has not only led:to the impoverishment of hundreds of 
millions of workers, but it has also destroyed the es dreams” of 
many individuals in the petty bourgeoisie. 

According to the official statistics, about a quarter of Chinese college 
- students who graduated in the year 2010 were unemployed. Of the students 
who graduated in the.previous year, about 15 percent remained unemployed. 
‘Those college graduates who are. “employed” often have to accept a wage that 
is ‘no higher than that of an ‘unskilled migrant’ worker. About one million 
college graduates’ (compared to. the current annual graduation’of about six 
million) are said to belong to the so-called “ant tribes.” That is, they live in 
slum-like conditions: on the outskirts of China’s major cites.”” The surge of 
housing, health care, and education costs have further undermined the 
economic and social status of China’s existing and potential petty bourgeoisie, 
forcing them to give up their aspiration to “middle-class” living standards. 

A. college graduate posted his thoughts on the Intemet about -his 
“miserable life:”*! After years of work, he found he could not:afford to buy a 
flat or marry and raise a child. The young man asked himself: .. 


p Why do I need to have a girlfriend? Why do I need to have a child? Why 
` do I need to care about my parents? Let us change our philosophy. If we 
‘do not care about our parents, do not marry, do not have children, do not 
‘need to buy flats, do not need to take buses, do not ever get sick, do not 
have any entertainment, do not ever buy lunch, we will have found the 
truth of a happy life! The society is driving us crazy. We cannot meet 

~ ‘some simple basic needs. Are we wrong? We just want to survive. 


En more ‘and more . petty bongedis aa experience 
proletarianization 1 in their economic and social conditions, a growing number 
of young people have become politically radicalized. 

In the 1990s, the political left virtually did not exist in China. But during the 
first decade of this century, the Chinese left experienced. a dramatic expansion. 
Three leftist Web sites, Wu You Zhi Xiang (the Utopia), The Mao Zedong 
Flag, and The China Workers’ Network, have gained national influence. Some 
mainstream Web sites, such as “Strengthening the Country Forum,” a current 
affairs site affiliated with the official Party newspaper, People’s Daily, have been 
dominated by posts of leftist political tendencies. 
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On September, 9-and. Decémber.26, 2010, ‘workers in hundreds of. cities, 
and students. inj about’. eighty. .universities, and, colleges, throughout China 
organized spontaneous mass meetings to commemorate. Mao Zedong, often-in. 
the face .of-local government ‘opposition: and. harassment. During the. 201.1 
Chinese New Year’ (February 9),’ nearly: seven: hundred: thousand people 
visited and paid respect.to Mao's-hometown, Shaoshan, Hunan: Province.” 
Given China’s current political-context,: spontaneous commemorations of Mag 
Zedong have, in effect, become anti-capitalist mass- pe ae ata 


The Limit to Capital Is Capital Itself oo ee 

The ‘Chinese model of capital accumulation has ` diel on a set ‘of 
particular historical factors: t the ruthless, exploitation of a large cheap labor 
force: the massive ‘exploitation ‘of ‘natural resources , and its consequent 
degradation of the environment; and | a growth model | that depends on. 
expanding exports to the markets of core capitalist, countries. None of the | 
factors are sustainable beyond the medium term. 

As US. and European » economies struggle. with an: and eo 
potentially in increasing crises In the future, China can no longer rely on exports to 
lead its economic expansion. Moreover, it Is widely recognized, that China’s 
excessively high investment has led to massive excess production ‘capacity, and 
contributed to unsustainable demands for energy and resources., Falling rates of 
return on capital may eventually lead to. investment ‘collapse and a major 
economic crisis. Thus, the Chinese capitalist economy needs to. “rebalance” 
itself by. promoting domestic consumption.’ 4 But how can this be accomplished 
without undermining the basic interests of the Chinese capitalist class? . : 

Currently, household consumption accounts for about 40. percent of 
China’s GDP, government consumption about. 10. percent, . trade surplus 
about 5 percent, and investment about 45 percent., Workers’ wages and rural 
peasants’ incomes add up to, about 40. percent of GDP. ‘Thus, the Working- 
class income roughly matches, ‘the total household consumption.” Tf, 
government. investment is treated as a part of the gross. ‘capitalist profit, then 
gross capitalist profit (which ‘equals , GDP, less wagesi: and, government 
consumption) is approximately’. 50 percent of GDP.: After, subtracting, 
depreciation ‘of fixed, capital, net capitalist profit i Is approximately 35 percent, 
of GDP.’ This’ very high capitalist profit (or very ‘high rate of ‘surplus, value) 1 1S. 
the pohitical-economic basis of China’s rapid capital accumulation, . y 

Now, suppose ‘China, ‘needs to rebalance: toward a consumption-led_ 
economy. Table 1 presents , alternative scenarios of possible “rebalancing” of 
Chinese capitalism. Each scenario ,is; consistent with i one particular. set. of 
conditions required to stabilize the capitalist economy. (with a stable, rather 
than falling, rate of profit). For example, if China's. economic ‘growth, rate, 
were; to fall to 7 percent a year, then, t to. stabilize the, capital-output ratio, — 
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investment needs ‘to fall to 36 percent of GDP (rounded to 35 percent in 
Table 1). Considering that China’s main export markets (the United States 
and: the European Union) are likely to stagnate in the future while China’s 
imports of energy and raw materials will continue to grow, Chima’s trade 
_account is-assumed to return to balance. It follows that the sum of household 
consumption (wages) and government consumption needs to nse to 65 
percent of GDP: Gross profit needs to fall to 35 percent of GDP, and net 
profit needs to fall to 20 percent of GDP.” 

Therefore, in this example, about 15. percent of GDP needs to l: 
redistributed from capitalist profit to workers’ wagės or social spending. How 
could such a large income redistribution be achieved, even under the most: 
ideal’ political conditions? ‘Which section of the capitalist class is going to 
sacrifice its own interest for the sake of the collective interests of the class? 
Given the very illegitimate and corrupt nature of Chinese capitalist wealth, 
there is also the question of how the collective interest of the capitalist class 
can be implemented, even if the Communist Party leadership decides to 
promote the capitalist collective interest. By definition, income and wealth 
from corrupt sources are not subject to taxation. 

In one respect, the current historical context is fundamentally different from 
any previous moment in capitalist history. After centuries of relentless capitalist 
accumulation, the global ecological system is on the verge of collapse and the 
developing global ecological crisis threatens to destroy human civilization within 
the twenty-first century. 'As the world’s largest energy consumer and carbon 
dioxide ‘emitter, China is now at the very center of global ecological 
| contradictions. 

China relies on coal for about 75 percent of its energy consumption. From 
1979 to 2009, China’s ‘coal consumption grew at an average annual rate of 5.3 
percent, and the Chinese economy grew at an average annual rate of 10 percent 
(but for the last decade, 1999 to 2009, China’s coal consumption accelerated to 
8.9 percent a year). Using a generous rule of thumb, China’s future economic 
growth rate is assumed to be the future coal production growth rate, plus five 
percentage points.” ‘According to ‘Chinese government sources, China has coal 

"reserves of about: 190 billion metric tons. Chart | compares China’s historical 
coal production with its projected future production, assuming China’ s remaining 
recoverable coal to be the same as the offical reserve. si 
_ China’s coal production is projected to peak in 2026 with a production level 
of 4.7 billion metric tons. The coal production growth rate is estimated to slow 
to 3.5 percent for 2009-2020; 0.4 percent for 2020-2030: -2.5 percent for 
2030-2040; and -4.8 percent for 2040-2050. The implied economic growth 

` rate would be 8.5 percent for the 2010s; 5.5 percent for the 2020s; 2.5 percent 
for the 2030s; and 0 percent for the 2040s. 

"Thus, by the 2020s, the Chinese capitalist economy will need to.. 
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Chart 1. China’s Coal Production ee and projected, ON 
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undertake an income E N of 20 percent of GDP from nët PERT ‘to 
wages to maintain a stable capitalist economy (see’Table 1): By the 2030s, . 
capitalist net profit will need to fall below 10 percent of GDP, and there i is 
virtually no more space for further income redistribution. ee , 

The impending ‘energy ‘crisis is just one among many’: zoological 
contradictions facing China. According to' Charting Our Water Future, China is’ 
expected. to have a water deficit of 25 percent by 2030, ‘as rising demands from 
agriculture, industry, and ‘cities overwhelm its limited water resources.” If 
China’s current trend of soil erosion is not checked, it ‘could’ suffer from a food. 
deficit of 14 to 18 percent by 2030-2050. As a result of clittiate change ‘and’ 
declining water availability, China's grain ne could = z 9 to. 18 
` percent by the 2040s.” = = : 


The Victory of the Proletariat? 


Humanity is now. at a critical crossroad. The ‘continuing operation of the 
world capitalist system will not only guarantee the permanent impoverishment 
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of billions of people; ‘it will also-almost certainly lead to the destruction of 
human civilization. This raises the urgent world-historical: question: What 
force can humanity count on to achieve twenty-first century global revolution, 
hencé both socialism and ecological sustainability? 

‘Marx expected the proletariat to play the role of the gravediggers of 
capitalism. In‘ the actual course of world history, the Western capitalist classes 
managed to’ accommodate the challenges of the working classes through 
limited social reforms. The core capitalist classes achieved this temporary 
compromise on the basis of the super-exploitation of the working classes in the 
periphery and the massive exploitation of the world’s natural resources and 
environmental space. Both conditions have, by now, been exhausted. In the 
_ next one or two decades, the proletarianized working classes may, for the first 

time, become: the’ majority in’ the world population. With massive 
proletarianization in Asia, world-historical conditions are finally approaching 
what, in: line with Marx, will lead to the: “victory of the proletariat and the 
downfall of the bourgeoisie. 

As the world’s largest aanuracninine: producer and energy consumer, 
China is increasingly at the center of capitalism’s contradictions. The above 
analysis suggests that after the year 2020, economic, social, political, and 

ecological crises are likely to converge in’ China. | 
| Given the legacy of the Chinese revolution, subjective historical conditions 
in-China.may.favor a revolutionary socialist solution to China’s contradictions. 
A state-sector working class that is influenced by socialist consciousness can 
_ potentially take over China’s key economic sectors and play a leading role in: 
the coming revolutionary struggle. A broad revolutionary class alliance may be 
formed between state-sector workers, migrant workers, and the proletarianized 
petty. bourgeoisie. 

Because of China’s ‘central position in the distal capitalist system, the 
significance of.a victorious socialist revolution in China cannot be overstated. 
It will break the entire length of global capitalist commodity chains. It will tum 
the global balance of power decisively in favor of the world proletariat. It will 
pave, the way for twenty-first century global socialist revolution, and 
dramatically i increase the chance that the coming global crisis will be resolved 
in a way that is consistent with the preservation of human civilization. 

_ History will decide whether the Chinese and i world Beene are up 
to their revolutionary tasks. 


i 
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Three Poems by Marilyn Buck 


1. Consumption 

TV captures imagi- . 

nation, holds us willing hostage ` 

to manufactured need no longer basic ` 
basted together by corporate Frarikensteins 
mr. mrs. ms.tified consumptives 

we cough up blood 

carnelian balances land 

on ainda collection alates 

ATM pawn-brokers strategically placed 
on comers, hookers who promise 
promissory notes magnetically recorded 
binary debts, unforgivable | 


at any price 


addicted and ill ` 
we dig daie into ER Calvin Klein pockets 
hope for immunization and magic bullets 


against fatality 
specie roots strangle inspiration 


September 2004 


~ 
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` We suggest that, seen from this longer perspective, a case can also be: 
made for a global leading role for India's proletarians. We are very aware of 
the obstacles to labour organisation set by the preponderance of informal 
employment, and the barriers to solidarity that arise from communal and 
caste divisions. Yet, compared to China, the emergence of a revolutionary 
proletariat would face a less formidable state opponent, both as a matter of 
ideological hegemony and repressive efficiency. And in the face of an‘extreme 
degree of exploitation and immiseration, the working class has consistently 
produced brave and imaginative local revolutionary leadership. 

The neoliberal regime relies on the ideological prop of the individualist 
bourgeois democratic state with its “rule of law”, Westminster parliamentary 
forms, frequent electoral exercises, and claims to “equality of opportunity”. 
And this apparatus has proven to be of formidable strength and tenacity. But 
the neoliberal regime cannot help but saw off the branch on which it sits. The 
“free market” requires an ever increasing scope of operation, and the 
ideology of “rule of law” is visibly a joke in the presence of the brutal rule of 
-money. And what matters elections and Westminster legislative assemblies 
when legislation no longer has any relation to life-as it is lived. For working 
people there is no longer any meaningful labour law. Let us remind our 
readers of the quaint facts that child labour is outlawed, that the work week 
has a legal maximum of 48 hours, that every State has a minimum wage, that 
usury is prohibited, etc. And for the vast numbers of the “informally”: 
employed, these vaporous protections do not even in theory exist. 

Our labour history has been one of resistance, repression, and renewed _ 
resistance. We can be proud that no working class in the world turns out so - 
fine a crop of agitators and troublemakers in every generation. In this regard, 
we would like to bring to your attention the Workers’ Charter Movement 
http://www.workerscharter.in/ that has just now played a valiant role in 
support of a successful workers' struggle at a Gorakhpur yarn mill and 
organized a significant demonstration at Jantar Mantar this past May Day. 
The Movement “is not under the banner of any union, organization, or 
political party” and aims at the “unified struggle of the whole working class of 
the country”. The need is clear: 

Despite the ever repeated claims of capitalism's paid spokesmen that 
“this time it is different”, every boom is followed by a bust, and today the rule 
_of imperial capital produces on a global scale the extremes of social 
polarization that Marx and Engels showed to be inherent and unavoidable in 
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Introduction 
William Ayers and Rick Ayers 


Education at the beginning of the Benia century is in cnsis and 
contestation. The economic instability of capitalism—reflected in the 
slowdown in the economic growth trend sinée the mid-1970s, worsening 
financial crises, and the growth of draconian neoliberal policies—has had the 
effect of further compromising a capitalist educational system already beset 
with problems. 

The hijacking of school reform by neoliberal corporate planners, private 
foundations, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the Business Roundtable, 
U.S. government strategists, and conservative-oriented education elites has led 
to an intensified attack on teachers, teachérs’ unions, teacher education, 
schools, and the kids themselves. The aim is to recreate the privileges of the 
powerful while forging a generation of technicians and passive followers, 
disciplining the lower classes to accept their place in the matnx. The 
gravitational pull of this narrative is so great that even radical reformers find 
themselves re-voicing the deceptive goals and phony frames. If we are to take a 
thorough and honest look at the educational landscape before us, we cannot 
accept the standards and benchmarks established by the power elite, from the 
acceptance of capitalist development, meaningless and wasteful work, and 
ecological depredations as the only way forward, to the normalizing of white, 
middle-class discourse as the gold standard of excellence, anointed with titles 
like Standard English nr Academic English. | 

The conflict over the agenda of the powerful with respect to schools 1s 
increasingly apparent. On the one side we find: privatization; drastically 
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lowered expectations for students and families; the demonization of teachers; 
zero-tolerance as a cat’s paw for surveillance and control; sort-and-punish 
curricula; a culture of obedience and conformity; and narrowing definition of 
learning as job-training and education, i.e., as a product to be bought and 
sold in the market. On the other side we find: a growing fight-back based on 
the principle that all human beings are of incalculable value and that life in a 
just and free society must be geared toward and powered by a profoundly 
radical idea: that the fullest development of all human beings—regardless of 
race or ethnicity, origin or background, gender identity, ability or disability— 
is the necessary condition for the full development of each person; and, 

conversely, the fullest development of each is the ‘condition’ for the full 
development of all. On this latter side are those who recognize that access to 
education, the development of skills, and critical capacity, make citizens and 
residents not just college-ready but also ready to become leaders of struggles 
for a humane future, as we saw in the youth who emerged in Tahrir Square, 

Cairo. 

The Jemma neoliberal metaphor of the rich and powerful posits schools 
as ‘businesses, . teachers as workers, students as products and commodities. It 
also leads to thinking that school closings and privatizing the public space are 
natural events; relentless, standardized test-and-punish regimes are sensible: 
and zero tolerance is a reasonable. proxy for justice. This is what the true- 
believers call * ‘reform.” 

In this metaphoric straight-jacket, school learning is a lot like boots or’ 
nee and subject to the same metrics of business planning. But unlike 
boots and hammers, the value of which is inherently satisfying and directly 
understood, the value of school learning is elusive and indirect. Its value, we 
are assured, has been calculated elsewhere by wise and accomplished people, 
and these masters know better than anyone what is best for the kids and for 
the world. “Take this medicine,” students are told repeatedly, day after’ 
tedious day; “It’s good for you.” Refuse the bitter pill and go stand i in the 
corner—where all the other losers are assembled. 

Schools for obedience and conformity are characterized by passivity and 
fatalism and infused with anti-intellectualism and irrelevance. They turn on 
the little technologies for control and normalization-—the elaborate schemes 
for managing the crowd, the knotted system of rules and discipline, the 
exhaustive machinery of schedules and clocks, the laborious programs of 
sorting the crowd into winners and losers through testing and punishing, 
grading, assessing, and judging, all of it adding up to a familiar trap, an 
intricately constructed hierarchy—a place for everyone and everyone in his (or 
her) place. In schools as they are—and as they are more and more 
becoming—lnowing and accepting one’s pigeonhole on the towering and 
barren cliff becomes the only lesson one really needs. 
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Teachers and students who long for schooling as something transcendent 
and powerful find ourselves locked in institutions that reduce learning to a 
‘ mindless and irrelevant routine of drill and skill, and teaching to a kind of 
glorified clerking, passing along a curnculum of received wisdom and 
predigested (and often false) bits of information. This is unlovely in practice 
and it is unworthy of our deepest dreams. 

In a free society, i.e., a society that promotes human freedom, students 
would be able to think for themselves and develop minds of their own, to make 
judgments based on evidence and argument, and to build capacities for 
exploration and invention. They would be encouraged then to ask the most 
fundamental and essential questions that are, like the young themselves, 
always in motion, dynamic, and never twice the same: Who in the world am 
J? How did I get here and where am I going? What in the world are my 
choices and my chances? What did I learn that the teacher did not know? 
What is my story, and how is it like or unlike the stories of others? What is my 
responsibility to those others? 

We must resist the ways in which critical, outsider approaches to learning 
are now being coopted, domesticated, and tumed on their heads for the 
purposes of elite-directed schooling. Teachers are told they are doing a 
“Freinan lesson” when they let students pick their research topic—a far cry 
from the project of conscientization and reading the world that Paulo Freire . 
practiced. The powerful research on apprenticeship and situated learning, 
designed to empower the voices and experiences of working-class people, is 
taken over by consultants for corporate training. Research that has illuminated 
the ways in which the master discourse privileges the white middle class under 
the guise of meritocracy is distorted by trainers who tell schools that poor 
students need to be rescued from the pathology of their communities in a 
recycled, racist/pluralized “culture of poverty” argument. 

The cnitical process of code-switching, which recognizes the equal 
importance of different discourses and the ways people change communication 
styles depending on audience, is being turned into a fancy way to admonish 
black and brown kids to submit to the master narrative. Outsider initiatives, 
which inspire and embolden youth with media and arts expression throughout 
our cities, are now being inundated with academics and granting agencies 
who—always on the lookout for authenticity—seek to bend their successes 
back to the normalizing project of imperialist schooling. However, the youth, 
the working classes, the oppressed communities, have their ways of fighting 
back, their counternarrative, their reappropriation and repurposing of the tools 
of capitalist hegemony. 

Educators who are today truly oriented toward justice and liberation and 
enlightenment as living forces and powerful aspirations focus their efforts not 
on the production of things, but on the production of fully developed hum: a 
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beings capable of controlling and transforming their own lives; citizens ‘and 
residents who can participate actively in public life; people who can open their 
eyes and:awaken themselves and others as they think and act ethically n'a 
complex and ever-changing world. This kind of teaching encourages students. 
to develop initiative and imagination, the capacity to name-and constantly 
interrogate the world, the wisdom to identify the obstacles to ‘their: full 
humanity and to: the humanity of others, and. the courage to act on whatever 
the known demands. Education, in these terms, is changed from rote boredom 
ahd endlessly alienating routines- into something that is transformative— 

always opening doors and opening minds as students forge a own 
pele into ‘a wider world. 

Teaching 1 in-this political moment of economic instability a. solie 
reaction is botha challenge and a gift, for this moment embodies what: 
educators, beginning with early childhood teachers, have always called “a 
teachable moment.” - Teachable’ moments are times of disequilibrium and 
dislocation, times when lesson plans are thrown into doubt and newness can 
enter, times when. the predictable and the commonplace are recognized as 
inadequate and fresh. ‘and startling winds can blow, for teachers no less than 
for students. The teachable moment aligns neatly with a-certain kind of 
pedagogy, one that does not know the answers and is compelled to improvise 
with the unfinished, the contingent, and the surprising/unforeseen. 

‘In the schools -we need, education would be constructed as a ianen 
human. nght geared toward the fullest development of the human personality, 
and the -reconstruction of society. around basic principles. of equality and’ 
justice and recognition. These are not the schools we have. But ‘that does not’ 
mean that we can simply abandon the schools we have. In the face of the. 

relentless privatization that is now directed at public education, we “must 
struggle both to defend a truly public education and to: make these schools: of 
emancipation, geared to the free development of infinitely valuable individuals. 

-Thearticles in this issue are designed to do' exactly that:'.to defend the 
hope that public education (an education truly controlled by the: public) 

provides, while promoting the goal of all true education—the emanapaton of 
human creativity, i.e., of human beings themselves.. i 


mo 
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1. EDUCATION AND CAPITALISM 





Schooling in the locity fi rst: cèt cètitiry Uñitėd (States i5 ‘iol, ‘the’ ‘product 
mainly of educational philosophies and resources——together . with whatever 
imagination and initiative thal teachers, students, parenili,and communities cari 
bring to bear. Instead, it is dominated’ by the changing demands of capitalist 
society for an increasingly stratified and regimented workforcé: In thefirst atticle 
in this section, John Bellamy Foster analyzes the political economy of 
education in capitalist society; the relation of this to the evolution of U.S, 
schools from the early twentieth century on; and the current corporate reform 
movement aimed .at the restructuring and privatization of education— 
symbolized by 'the“Bush No Child Left Behind and the Obama Race to the 
Top programs. ‘The roles of private ‘foundations’ arid the private education 
indusiry in directing these ‘corporate-driveri reformis: and the growing revolt of 
teachers, students; and communities, arè also examined: > ` 

“Education: -The Great Obsession,” by Grace Lee Boggs, which follows 
Foes: article, was originally published. in MR in September 1970. It 
provides -a classic radical-historical perspective on education in the United 
States -focusing on the. popular struggles, led principally by the black 
community, -tọ surmoynt a repressive, racist. factory-style education. , Boggs 
evokes the spirit‘of the Freedom Schools during Mississippi's Freedom. Summer 
of 1964.. All over . Mississippi, a -grassroots educational curriculum was 
developed, beginning with a revolutionary civics course and extending to algebra 
and chemistry—but also melded with community initiatives. This alternative, 
radical education—emerging it in defiance of both segregated schools and factory 
education—involved both children and adults in the learning process, and took 
place in church baseinents, parish halls, and abandoned buildings. James Boggs 
captured’ the’ critical import of this alletnative model’ in 1977 by Stating: 

“Today we neéd to change our concep! of edircation from education for earning 
to edtication for governing.” © ` 

‘In 1992 James and Grace Lee Boggs started ' ‘Detroit Samme an annual 
four-week program of place-based“comimunity education. ‘One of the first to’ sign 
up : for Detroit! Summer twas - sixteen-year-old’ Julia ‘Pointer, who, ‘at . age. 
nineleen, was do become. Detroit Summer's youth- coordinator and later, a' 
public school teacher..Jn- 2008 she worked .with:a- diverse group. of educators; 
parents, and community members’to establish- the Boggs Educational Center, a 
new lype of school (still in development) to be rooted in the east side of Detroit. 
in the Hope District. The school’s philosophy centers on Grace Boggs’s 
philosophy that students are most actively engaged- when: involved in:struggles to 
revitalize their‘own communities.-Julia Pointer Putnam’ $ ‘aiticlé in this issuc 
explains, through her own _personal development and experiences, how another 
education is nat l only, possible -but is. acne | happening ees 
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Education and the Structural 
Crisis of Capital 
The U.S. Case 


John Bellamy Foster . 


Today's conservative movement for the reform of public education in the 
United States, and in much of the world, i s based on the prevailing view that 
public education is in a state of emergency and in need of restructuring due to 
its own internal failures. In contrast, I shall argue that the decay of public 
education is mainly a product of externally imposed .contradictions that are 
. inherent to schooling in capitalist society, heightened in our time by conditions 
of economic stagnation in the mature capitalist economies, and by the effects 
of the conservative reform movement itself. The corporate-driven onslaught on 
students, teachers, and public schools—-symbolized in thé United States by 
George W. Bush’s No Child Left Behind (NCLB) legislation—is to be 
explained not so much by the failure ofthe schools themselves,. but by the 
growing failures’ of the capitalist system, which now sees the privatization of 
public education as central to addressing i its larger malaise. 

We live in an era of structural crisis associated with a new phase of- 
capitalism: monopoly-finance capital. This phase is characterized by: ay): 
economic stagnation in the mature capitalist economies; (2) a dramatic shift to 
financialization, 1.e., speculative bubbles as a means of economic expansion; 
and (3) the rapid concentration (and monopolization) of capital on a global 
scale.’ A consequence of the slow growth endemic to the developed economies 
is that the giant corporations that dominate today’s economic world are 
compelled to search for new markets for investment, outside their traditional 
fields of operation, leading to the takeover arid privatization of key elements of 
the state economy. The political counterpart of monopoly-finance capital is 
therefore neoliberal restructuring, in which the state 18 increasingly 
cannibalized by private interests. 
| 
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It should hardly surprise us, under these circumstances, that financial 
circles now increasingly refer to public education in the United States as an 
unexploited market opportunity—or that the private education industry is ‘ 
calling for a further opening-up of the multitnilion-dollar global public 
education market to capital accumulation.” Education, . moreover, plays a 
crucial role in the development of the workforce, leading to growing neoliberal 
calls for its restructuring. . 

The state of emergency of public education and the demand for its 
restructuring and privatization is to be viewed, then, as primarily the product of 
the current long-term period of economic and social instability. The structural 
crisis of capital as a-whole is reflected in the struggle over schooling, which, far 
from being incidental to the system today, can now be seen as lying at or near its 
core. The result has been a resurgence of the long-battle on the part of the 
vested interests to establish a commodified school system, bringing education 
increasingly within the domain of the market. Every means is now used to 
achieve this end, including exploiting the contradictions of race and nee 
international competition, and economic instability itself. 


The Political Economy of Capitalist Schooling 


In the mid-1970s, radical economists Samuel Bowles and Herbert Gi: 
provided a useful political-economic framework for the analysis of elementary 
and secondary, education in their pioneering work, Schooling in Capitalist 
America? Although initially influential in left circles, Schooling in Capitalist 
America was to fall out of favor with radicals by the 1980s as too deterministic 
and economistic—not accounting for the complex cultural ways in which 
students and educators negotiated with the system.* Others on the left 
cniticized Bowles and Gintis’s argument for being too “functionalist” and non- 
dialectical in its analysis.> Nevertheless; I believe that Schooling in Capitalist 
America constitutes a useful springboard from which to address the political 
economy of capitalist schooling, as this presents itself to us in the neoliberal 
age. l 
For Bowles and Gintis, schooling under capitalism—if not countered by 
powerful democratic resistance movements—tends to evolve in the direction of 
capitalist-class imperatives, which subordinate it to the needs of production 
and accumulation, This is evident in what the authors called the 
correspondence principle, or the notion that the “social relations of education”. 
normally correspond to the social relations of production in capitalist society." 
Schooling, therefore, is meant to service production, and replicates the 
hierarchical division of labor of the productive system.” Hence, both the 
dominant purpose of elementary and secondary schooling in capitalist 
society—the formation of workers or labor power for production—and the 
labor process internal to schooling itself, as carried out by education workers, 
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are fundamentally conditioned by the eae of production 1 in the larger 
economy. 

In this view, the forms of consciousness and behavior fostered by aai 
schooling are designed to reproduce existing classes and groupings, and thus are 
meant to reinforce and legitimize the social relations of production of capitalist 
society as a’ whole. Working-class students and those destined for working-class 
occupations are taught rule-following behavior, while those arising from -the 
upper middle class and/or destined for the professional-managenal stratiim are 
taught to internalize the values of the society. (Those between these two groups 
are mainly trained to be reliable, in addition-to following rules.)® - 

Very little of the schooling at the elementary and secondary levels 1s EER 
to developing actual skills, much less knowledge—which, to the extent that they . 
are needed for later employment, can be obtained on the job or in post-secondary 
education (vocational-training institutes and colleges). Schools are, then, leés 
about education than a kind of behavioral ‘modification, preparing the vast 
majority of students for a life of routinization and standardization, in which most 
will end up employed in essentially unskilled, dead-end jobs. Indeed, most jobs 
in the degraded work environment of monopoly capitalist society—even those set 
aside for college graduates—require precious little formal education. 
~The highest quality elementary and secondary education in the United 
States, meanwhile, lies outside of the public schools altogether in a very small 
number of extremely. elite private schools devoted to the education of ‘the 
children of the very rich, whose goal 1 is to generate a governing class. A prep 
school like Phillips Academy in Andover, Massachusetts (with alumni 
including both George H.W. Bush and George W. Bush) costs $32,000 a 
ad for tuition alone, without boarding. It has a student-teacher ratio of 5 to 

1, with 73 percent of the teachers holding advanced degrees, and a full 
= curriculum. Such schools are seen as red carpets into the Ivy League.” E 
_ The education system can thus be viewed as corresponding in many ways to 
the increasing inequality, alienation, and job gradation/degradation of the larger 
system of production. This argument, as developed in Schooling i in Capitalist 
America, was not intended to be deterministic, but rather to raise issues of class 
struggle. “The extent to which the [capitalist] educational system actually 
‘accomplishes its “objectives,” Bowles and Gints observed, “varies from one 
period to the next....In most periods...efforts to use the schools to reproduce 
and extend Capitalist production relations have been countered both by the 
internal dynamic of the educational system and by popular opposition.” ° 

The historical part of their book dealt extensively with both the internal 
dynamics of the educational system—that 1 is, the struggles, mainly of teachers, 
to retain autonomy within the system in the interest of educating children . 
and the popular movements that periodically arose in opposition to the main 
drift of capitalist education, in the form of the counter-hegemonic movements 
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of educators; parents, ‘and-‘community members. Yet, both forms of ‘struggle 
tended to be mere rearguard: actions (or, at- best, wars of position), almost 
never taking the form of forcible assaults - (wars -of movement) -on the 
underlying pmnciples of capitalist schooling. The result was that the eae 
agenda dominated overall. 

Monopoly Capital and the Rise of the Corporate lie of Schooling © 

The significance of such a broad political-economic approach to public 
education is-that it allows us to perceive the underlying logic governing the 
development of capitalist schooling in the United States and elsewhere. 
Public education arose in the United States early in the nineteenth century. 
But the education system as we know. it today only emerged, beginning in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Its modern development thus 
corresponds in time. to the -rise ‘of monopoly capitalism, an economy 
dominated by giant corporations. It has been estimated that “between. a 
quarter and a third” of all.U.S. capital stock in manufacturing underwent 
consolidation through mergers and acquisitions between .1898 and 1902 
alone. In the largest of these, the formation of U.S. steel in 1901, as many as 
170 separate firms were brought together in. a single year to create the first 
billion-dollar corporation, controlling. 65 .percent of the steel industry. This 
represented the great era of corporate concentration, marking the rise of big- 
business capitalism. ? 

- A key element in the evolution an ebhilkaion of thie new stage of 
accumulation, lay in the opportunity it afforded ‘for what Marx called “the real,” 
as opposed to the “formal subsumption of labour under capital.” In nineteenth- 
century capitalism, workers were in a position to retain within their own ranks the 
knowledge of how the work was done, and therefore exercised a considerable 
degree of control over the labor process. Hence, control of the labor’ process by 
owners and managers was often more formal than real. As corporations and their 
workforces and factones got bigger with the rise of monopoly capitalism, however, 
tt became possible to extend the division of labor, and therefore to exercise greater 
top-down managenal control. This took the form of the new system of scientific 
management, or “Taylonsm,” within concentrated industry. Control of the 
conception of the labor process was systématically removed from the workers and 
monopolized by management. Henceforth, according to this managenal logic, 
workers were merely to execute commands from above, with their. every movement 
governed down to the smallest detail: 

The chief result -of the introduction’ of scientific PEE into nee 
as Harry Braverman explained in 1974 in Labor and Monopoly Capital, was 
the degradation of working conditions for most workers. Increasingly, monopoly 
capitalist society was characterized by a polarization of skill, with only a limited 
demand for a relatively small- number of highly skilled workers, as :compared 
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with masses of unskilled workers. The corporate-designed education system was 
constructed with the aim of producing workers tracked to these different labor- 
market segments. But scientific management was.also seen as a way of directing 
the labor process within, the schools themselves—subjecting teachers to new 
forms of corporate management. 

Scientific management first became a widely ee concept in x the United 
States ‘after Louis ‘Brandeis, arguing ‘before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ‘in '1910;: publicly extolled the magic of efficiency engineers in 
increasing corporate profits. This was ‘followed in 1911 by the publication of 
Frederick Winslow Taylor's ‘Principles of Scientific Management, initially as 
installments in American Magazine. Scientific management and efficiency 
experts soon became the rage among corporate executives and public officials 
“alike, quickly’ spreading to the administration of public schools, where 
standards, testing, and ‘Taylorized schools became the defining principles for 
a new utopia: the corporate-model school system. Thus, efficiency expert 
Harrington Emerson gave a speech to the High School Teachers Association 
of New York City in 191-1, which he entitled “Scientific Management and 
High School Efficiency.” The last seven of his twelve principles were: 
standard records, planning, standard conditions, standardized operations, 
standard instructions, standard schedules, and ‘efficiency reward. In’ 1913 
Franklin Bobbitt, a specialist’ in educational administration at the SAO 
of Chicago, wrote in The Supervision of City Schools: 


_ The worker must be kepe Sipplied with detailed instructions as to the work 

.. to be done, the standards to be reached, the methods to be employed, and 

_ the appliances to be used.... Teachers cannot be permitted to follow 
caprice in method, When a method which is clearly superior to all other 
methods has been discovered, it alone can be employed. To neglect this 
function and to excuse one’s negligence by claiming the value of the 
freedom of the teacher was perhaps justifiable under our earlier 
empiricism, when the s supervisors were merely promoted teachers and ôn . 
the scientific side at least knew little more about standards and methods 
than the rank and file. l - 


: For Bobbitt, “the wacher S feedom is MERTE narrowly- imed” due 
to the need for standardized, efficient methods. Bobbitt went on to suggest 
that students working on penmanship. should be tested “by stop-watch as to 
speed...to determine which of the modes of distributing the sixty minutes of 
time for teaching the writing is superior.” !° Likewise, Ellwood Cubberley, an 
influential: educational administrator, and superintendent of San Francisco’s’ 
public schools, wrote in 1916 in..his Public School Administration: “Our 
schools are, in a sense, factories in which the raw products (children) are to be 
shaped and fashioned into products to meet the various demands of life," 
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For Joseph S. Taylor, district superintendent $ of schools 1 In. eee York 
City, writing in 1912: 


' (1) The state as employer must cooperate with the teacher as employee, _ 
for the latter does not always understand the’ science of education; (2) the * 
state provides experts who supervise the teacher, and suggest the processes `~ 
that are most efficacious and economical; (3) the task system obtains in the 
school as well as in the shop, each grade being a measured quantity of 
work to be accomplished in a given term; (4) ‘every ‘teacher who 
accomplishes the task réceives a bonus, not in money, but in the form of a 
rating which may have money value; (5) oe ae are unable to do the - 
work are eliminated.” `- t z iyi 


The primary means by which the efficiency of teachers was to be evaluated 
under this system was through the testing of their students. Heavy emphasis 
was thus placed, beginning just prior to the First World War, on developing 
rigid standards accompanied by standardized tests. The National Education 
Association (NEA) ‘established a-Committee on Tests and Standards of 
Efficiency in Schools and School Systems in 1911. This coincided with the 
movement to carry out IQ testing, and various thinly disguised racist forms of 
assessment. © 

This early attempt to create a corporate-dominated, standardized 
education system was seeded by the new philanthropic, tax-free foundations 
that arose in ihe period. Millionaire industmalists like Andrew Carnegie, John 
D. Rockefeller, and Henry Ford established private foundations, designed to 
employ philanthropic financing to leverage major social changes, 
circumventing the role of government. The Carnegie Foundation was a 
leading force in both the eugenics and testing movements. It invested 
$6,424,000 in testing up through 1954. In 1965 it initiated the development 
of the testing program, the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP). The Rockefeller Foundation, for its part, contributed heavily to the 
creation of the Educational Testing Service in the 1930s and '40s."° : 


The Failure of the Early Corporate Education Movement 


But despite the powerful influence exercised by monopoly solnoraon 
and philanthropic foundations early in the twentieth century in developing a 
corporate model for schools, complete with ngid standards and testing, the 
public schools remained, in many ways, outside their control. Schools were 
often the focus of democratic struggles emanating from progressive teachers, 
parents, and communities.. Education remained -publicly funded, 
decentralized, and subject to community pressures. Teachers were low-paid. 


professionals in a labor-intensive field-where they had considerable autonomy 
and often identified with working-class children. Teachers’ unions developed, 
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allowing.-téachers in public schools to establish: minimal bargaining: -power over 
their wages and working conditions. 

The resulting system of capitalist schooling had very serious EEN ha a 
deeply. ‘segregated society, the United. Statés remained institutionally racist— 
constituting The Shame of the Nation, as Jonathan Kozol was to put it in his 
2005: -book. on the continuing role. of racial stratification in U.S, schools. The 
curriculum was. often, degraded to. meet the- needs of corporations. for an 
unskilled, non-recalcitrant labor-force. - 

Yet, in the-interstices, progressive. E R fought against the worst ee 
of the system, trying, to ;meet children’s- real needs against ‘all odds. -The 
American Teacher, which became the journal of the American, Federation of 
Teachers, carried an article i in 1912. opposing scientific management in the 


schools, which argued: ` 


The otganization a taod öf the shoal: have taken on nihe form of 
aathose commercial enterprises that distinguish our economic life. We have - 
yielded, to the arrogance. of “big business men” and have accepted their. 
criteria, of efficiency at their own valuation, without question. We have | 
consented to measure the results of educational. efforts in terms of price 
and product—the terms that prevail in the factory and department store. 
But education, since it deals...with individualities, is not analogous to a 

_ standardizable _manufacturing process. Education must measure its . 
efficiency not in terms...of so many student-hours per dollar of salary; it 
must measure its efficiency in terms of increased humanism, increased , 
power to do, increased capacity to appreciate.” 


a 


Education en oe roe: a highly contested ol with educators; 
parents, and community members often organizing in opposition to the main 
thrust of capitalist schooling. Changing conditions gave rise to a series of 
progressive education movements: the democratic and experimental education 
movement associated with John Dewey in the 1920s and "30s; the school 
desegregation movement in the- Civil - Rights Era; and the free school 
movement in the 1960s and ‘70s. Writing in 1916 in Democracy in 
Education, Dewey declared: “There is nothing to which’ eduéation is 
subordinate save more education. The inclination to learn from life itself and 
to make the conditions of life such that all will learn i in the D of living is 
the finest product of schooling.” 

: The year 1916 marked the birth of the radical New York ore Union 
(TU). Building alliances with both parents-and communities, the TU fought to 
end racial discrimination and poverty, recognizing that these were the main 
barriers to the success of students. It thus-aimed at an educational philosophy 
that entailed the’ transformation of the whole society. Representing a powerful 
alternative—what today might be called social movement unionism—the TU 
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was redbaited out of existence in the ‘Cold War. Some eleven hundred school: 
employees were called in for- questioning ‘andover four hundred were fired: or 
driven out ‘of the. profession’. ‘In «1950 the New York Board of Education 
adopted the: notorious limone oo panne a a Aa opens. in. 
the schools.” is : 
Although none of ie progressive TR movements „Were a to 
transform U.S.. elementary and secondary education ina truly’ emancipatory 
directon—-or prevent the education system as a whole: from degenerating still. 
further, as inequality, poverty, institutional racism, and economic slowdown 
increasingly engulfed the schools by the. encl-of the.twentieth century—they did 
succeed in keeping . education .within. the public sphere;: maintaining basic 
democratic values, and preserving. Snot and the C PONNI of a' more cotton 
educational future. ` 


Economic Stagnation and Attacks on Public Schools 


_ What changed matters, decisively for the worse was the onset. of economic 
stagnation beginning with the. 1974-75 recession, and continuing, with a 
declining economic growth trend ever since. Real economic growth i in the 
United States dropped, decade. by decade, from the 1970s. on, putting. 
increasing pressure on education. Total government spending on K-12 
education asa percentage of GDP had risen in the 1960s and early 1970s, 
reaching 4..l percent in 1975, ‘only to fall, to 3.6 percent a decade later, in 
1985. The percentage of public, school. revenue coming from local. government _ 
plummeted from 53 percent in 1965 to 44 percent in 1985 due sto a. 
widespread property tax, revolt. Consequently, funding became more | 
centralized at the state level.24 | 

' Schools, meanwhile, were. forced to cope with growing deficits from’ he 
larger society. The percentage of U. S. children living 3 in. poverty rose from , 
14:4 percent in 1973 to 22.7 percent-in 1993; while the proportion of p poor, 
children living in extreme poverty—defined as half the official _poyerty rate—. 
increased from around 30 percent in 1975 to over 40 percent, in 1993. Rising. 
numbers of increasingly. impoverished children arrived i in the public schools, 
bringing with. them more pressing needs, leading to greater strains, on limited 
school-resources.2> ” ae bot 

The response to the deteriorating poadinons of the. schools a in ihe neoliberal ’ 
period, characterized by ‘cuts in social spending, was greater, emphasis on 
standards and assessments. Schools were put ona more corporate, market-driven . 
basis and increasingly privatized. through- the introduction of various conservative 
school choice initiatives, including vouchers and charter schools. ‘School voucher. 
initiatives arose with ‘Milton Friedman's S proposal—most famously in. ‘his 1962 
book Capitalism. ‘and Freedom—for_ the. government to hand out vouchers to. 
parents equal to their child’s share of public education funding, making it 
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possible to send their children to the school of their choice. The main goal was to 
allow government funds to subsidize private education. This was a direct attack 
on public education. In contrast, charter schools,:which are publicly financed but 
privately managed schools, no longer run by. school districts but still technically 
public schools, constituted what was to become a more subtle approach to 
privatization, arising in the 1980s.” So 

-Ín the. 1980s, a powerful conservative political coalition, led by corporate 
interests, was organized against the public schools. Ronald Reagan sought to 
institute school vouchers, while frequently indicating his desire to abolish the 
U.S. -Department of Education—established as a cabinet-level department 
during the Carter administration. Reagan appointed a National Commission 
on Education, which issued its report, A Nation ai Risk, in 1983. Its message 
was that the U.S. education system was failing due to its :own internal. 
contradictions. (No mention was made of slowing economic growth, 
increasing inequality, growing poverty, etc.) In the words of A Nation at Risk: 

“If an unfriendly power had attempted to impose on America the mediocre 
educational performance that exists today, we might well have viewed it as an 
act of war. As it stands, we have allowed this to happen to ourselves....We 
have, in effect, been committing an act of unthinking, unilateral educational 
disarmament.””’ 

The Reagan administration, which initiated a huge Cold War military 
buildup while cutting taxes on, the wealthy and corporations, used the rhetoric 
of reducing the skyrocketing federal deficit to justify jettisoning federal support 
for schools—including a 50 percent cut in federal Title I funding for schools 
in low-income districts.” The late 1980s and 1990s saw the first dramatic 
shifts toward more ngid standards, accountability, and assessment systems, 
backed up by coercive mechanisms, in states like Kentucky and Texas (the 
latter under. Governor George W. Bush). This general approach to 
educational reform’ was pushed forward within the federal government in the 
George H.W. Bush and Clinton administrations, and materialized as a major . 
bipartisan national program ‘for the transformation of elementary and 
secondary schooling in the presidency of George W. Bush.” 

: Three days after his inauguration in 2001, Bush unveiled his NCLB 
program. The NCLB legislation, signed into inne on January 8, 2002, was 
hundreds of page long, but simple 1 In conception, consisting of seven major 
components: (1) All states were to develop their own tests and three 
performance levels (basic, proficient, and advanced), with ` proficiency 
determined separately by each state. (2) In order to receive federal education 
funds, states were required to test students in grades three to eight annually 
for proficiency in reading and math, and to disaggregate the scores in terms of 
low-income status, race, ethnicity, disability status, and limited English 
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proficiency. (3) Each. state was to provide a timeline showing-how 100 
percent of their students would reach proficiency by 2014.. (4) All schools ` 
and school districts were.ordered to demonstrate adequate yearly progress. 
(AYP): for every disaggregated subgroup toward the goal of 100 percent. 
proficiency in 2014. (5) A school.that did not achieve AYP for all subgroups 
would be subject to onerous penalties increasing. in each successive year. In- 
the fourth year, the school would be subject to “corrective action,” requiring 
curriculum changes, staff changes, or a longer school year. In the fifth year, a 
school still not making AYP would be ordered to “restructure.” (6) A school 
that was ordered to restructure was allowed five “options,” all amounting to. 
essentially the same thing: (a) change to a charter school; (b) lay off the 
principal and staff and replace them with others; (c) hand over control of the 
school to private management; (d) relinquish control of the school to the state; 
or (e) “any other major restructuring of the school’s governance.” ` (Most 
schools and school districts forced to restructure chose the last, relatively 
undefined alternative, hoping to avoid the other options.) (7) All states were 
required to participate in the federal test, the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), which, while having no consequences for 
schools and school districts, was meant to constitute an external check on state 
testing systems. _ 

The number of schools forced to restructure under NCLB soared’ year-by 
year. In 2007-08 thirty-five hundred schools nationally were in the planning 
or implementation stages of restructuring, a jump of 50 percent from the year 
before. In 2010 the number of schools in the United States that failed ‘to 
make AYP under NCLB rules had risen to a high of 38 percen compared’ 
to 33 percent the year before.*° 

< Although NCLB put new on and expectations on schools and 
teachers, total U.S. government spending on primary and secondary 
education as a percentage of GDP did not increase. It had risen in the 1990s, 
peaking at 4.2 percent in 2001 just as NCLB was unveiled, only-to fall back 
again in the early NCLB: years to 4.0 percent in 2006, below the 1975 
level.*! The NCLB legislation represented a massive, unfunded mandate; 
forcing district-run public schools to take on huge additional costs without the 
means to do so. William ‘Mathis, managing director of the’ National ` 
Education Policy Center in Boulder, Colorado, and a former Vermont 
superintendent of schools, estimated that it would require’ a 20-35' percent 
increase in the current K-12 education budget nationally to fund NCLB. 
Instead, education funding increased only marginally——-remaining flat or even 
diminishing, both as a share of GDP and as a share of civilian government l 
spending.” ' 

At the level of large urban school districts, the most iaa attempt at 
NCLB-style school ‘reform was Mayor Michael Bloomberg’s school 
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. restructuring in New ‘York City. Bloomberg, a billionaire, worth $18 billion, 
ranked -the thirteenth richest individual in the United States in 2011, had 
made his billions s through the development of a-financial news media empire, 
Bloomberg LP.” Tn his campaign literature, Bloomberg proclaimed that the 
schools were in a “state of emergency.” Upon his election’.to mayor, he 
immediately sought to transform K-]2 education along corporate financial 
lines. Test scores in reading and math were: the central focus; ‘all other areas of 
the curriculum were deemphasized. Public schools that-were determined to be 
failing were to be turned into charter schools. Yet, despite’ Bloomberg's 
restructuring and privatization of ‘schools, the federal NAEP tests indicated 
that students in New York City made no senten gains in either reading or 
mathematics from 2003 to 2007.4 


Venture Philanthropy and Value-Added Education 


Bloomberg was not alone among billionaires attracted to school ae in 
this period. In the twenty-first century era .of monopoly-finance and 
information capital, , the- conviction arose in higher corporate circles - that 
education could now be managed fully along scientific-technical and financial 
lines, making it possible to: .(1) gain control of the labor process of. teachers, 
(2) subordinate schooling to the creation of a more differentiated and 
routinized. labor force, and (3) privatize public education (or as much of it as 
can: be’ seized without meeting serious resislance). In the digital age, 
bureaucratization, tracking, and testing were seen to be feasible as never 
before. At the core of this, process was the centralization of the labor process 
of teaching, so that: all conception of how pedagogy was to be carried out 
would be removed from educators and controlled: by higher authorities, in line 
with classic scientific management. Public schools were encouraged to devote 
an increasing share of their resources to “technology,” rather than teaching 
staff,..within the context of an updated Taylorist scheme in which teachers 
were to be mere appendages to,smart machines. 

-- The utopian dream of scientifically. managed education, that had failed | to 
materialize completely in the twentieth century, finally seemed within reach’ 
under twenty-first century digital capitalism. “Due to technological advances, ”. 
Diane Ravitch, former Assistant Secretary of Education in the George H W. 
Bush administration, observed, “many states and districts have. the capacity :to, 
attribute the test scores ‘of specific students to.specific teachers and...many will 
use this, information. to hold teachers accountable for the rise or fall of their 
students’ scores. "35 The dominant language i in the new conservative school 
reform movement became that of * ‘value-added teaching,” and whether teachers. 
had “‘added value’ to their students”—the new criterion for evaluating teacher 
performance and merit pay. Adding value, in this case, meant nothing more 
than 1 aneTEasing test scores, as a proxy for the growth of capital.*® 
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Leadership im the twenty-first century corporate school reform 
movement——even preempting the role of government in this respect—has 
come from four big philanthropic foundations, headed by leading 
representatives of monopoly-finance, information and retail capital: (1) The 
Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, (2) the Walton Family Foundation, (3) 
the Eh and Edythe Broad Foundation, and (4) the Michael and Susan Dell 
Foundation. These are widely characterized as a new type of foundation, 
known as “venture philanthropy” (a name taken from venture capitalism)— 
also called “philanthrocapitalism.”*? Venture philanthropies are commonly 
distinguished from more traditional foundations by their more aggressive, 
investment-oriented approach. Money is funneled directly into chosen projects 
largely eschewing traditional grant-making. A value-added approach is 
adopted, demanding quick returns based on businesslike cnitena. Venture 
philanthropists are seen as especially aggressive in directly influencing 
government policy, despite their tax-free status. - 

The Gates Foundation, established by Bull Gates of Microsoft, had some $33 
billion in assets in 2010, plus another $30 billion from financial capitalist Warren 
Buffet, spread out in annual contributions. In 2008 the Walton Foundation, 
representing the owners of Wal-Mart Stores, held $2 billion in assets. The Broad 
Foundation—directed by Eli Broad, a real estate and financial billionaire, who 
sold his business, SunAmerica, in 1999, to the later bankrupt-but-bailed-out- 
with-public-funds AIG for $18 bilion—had assets in 2008 of $1.4 billion. 
While the Michael and Susan Dell Foundation—created by Michael Dell, 
founder and CEO of Dell—had assets in 2006 somewhat in excess of $I 
billion. 

The direction taken by the Dell Foundation remains closely tied in its 
activities to Dell, which is one of the major technology companies. marketing to 
public schools. The Dell Foundation works closely with the other three 
philanthrocapitalist foundations (the Gates and Broad foundations are among 
its biggest donors). It places special emphasis on “performance management”: 
an approach onented to using information technology as the basis of 
accountability in the schools. This is directly connected to Dell’s own 
economic objectives: in the educational market, since Dell is number two, after 
Apple, in‘the provision of technological hardware and infrastructure to K-12 
schools. The Dell Foundation claims that it is helping urban schools to use 
“technology to gather, analyze and report information” for better school 
management.*® It is a strong backer of school choice, for-profit education 
management organizations (EMQs) in charter schools, and charter school 
real estate development.” 

‘The Broad Foundation specializes in the training of an enormous new 
cadre of neoliberal capitalist education reformers, drawn primarily from 
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outside education (recruiting professionals from business, law, the military, 
etc.). Its goal is to place them in upper management and school 
superintendent positions. The Broad Center for the Management of School 
Systems consists of two programs: the Broad Superintendents Academy, 
specifically aimed at training school superintendents and finding them 
positions in large cities; and the Broad Residency in Urban Education, set up 
to place its graduates in high-level managenal positions in school districts. 
The Broad Foundation expedites such placements by offering to supplement 
the salaries of its graduates in positions, making them more attractive to hard- 
pressed school boards and allowing them to hire at corporate levels. Hiring 
Broad graduates is also understood as a way in which schoo! districts can 
make themselves eligible for additional Broad Foundation money. The Broad 
Institute for School Boards has as its specific mission the retraining of elected 
school board members across the country to get them to adopt the new 
corporate-management model for schools.“ 

In 2009 Broad Academy graduates, according to its Web site, filled 43 
percent of all large urban superintendent openings. The Broad foundation is 
a strong proponent of the privatization of education, and is particularly 
concerned with breaking teachers’ unions, establishing merit pay for teachers, 
and, in general, deprofessionalizing education, which it believes can now be 
run on pure business terms, proletananizing the work force. In 2009 Eli 
Broad declared in a speech he gave in New York City, “We don’t know 
anything about how to teach or reading curriculum or any of that. But what 
we do know about is management and governance.” 

The Broad Foundation promotes what Naomi Klein has called “the shock 
doctrine,” or a form of “disaster capitalism,” destroying the public education 
system in order to open it up for privatization.” In April 2009, Seaitle 
Education posted a guide to parents, “How to Tell if Your School 1s Infected 
by the Broad Virus,” on its Web site. Among the symptoms of the “Broad 


virus” listed were: 


Schools in your district are suddenly closed....Repetition of the phrases 
“the achievement gap” and. “closing the achievement gap” in district 
‘documents and public statements....Sudden increase in the number of 

paid outside consultants. Increase in the number of public schools turned 

into privately-run charters.... Weak math text adopted....Possibly weak 
language arts too.... The district leadership declares that the single most 
significant problem in the district is suddenly teachers/...Excessive 
amounts of testing introduced and imposed on your kids.... Your school 
board starts to show signs of the Stockholm Syndrome. They vote in 
lockstep with the superintendent....Grants appear from the Broad and 
Gates foundations in support of the superintendent, and his/her “Strategic 
Plan.” The Gates Foundation gives your district grants for technical 
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things...and/or teacher “effectiveness” or studies on charter schools. 


The Walton Foundation reflects the outlook of Wal-Mart corporation, 
which has built its business on low-paid labor, virulent opposition to unions, 
and creating monopolistic power in the retail sector. The Walton 
Foundation’s emphasis is on breaking down, in every way possible, the public 
school monopoly of education through attacks on teachers’ unions, promotion 
of privately operated charters, school choice, etc. Ravitch notes: “As one 
reviews the contributions of the Walton Family Foundation, it is obvious that 
the family members seek to create, sustain, and promote alternatives to public 
education. Their agenda is choice, competition, and privatization. ”®* 

In recent years, the Gates Foundation, by far the largest. of these 
philanthrocapitalist foundations, has adopted an agenda very close to that of the 
Broad Foundation, and the two often operate jointly. Bill Gates has declared 
that there is no connection between teacher quality and such factors as 
certiication, expenence, and advanced degrees, or even extensive knowledge of 
the subject matter.“ The Gates Foundation has poured hundreds of millions of . 
dollars into the support of educational advocacy groups meant to pressure public 
policy, all aimed at restructuring public education, promoting charter schools, 
encouraging privatization, and breaking teachers’ unions. Thus, it has given 
millions of dollars to Teachers Plus, an organization that supports the 
restructuring of education, while arguing that the layoffs of teachers should be on 
the basis of assessments (test scores), rather than seniority rules, as the unions 
insist.” The Gates Foundation also supports Teach for America, a program 
that recruits applicants straight out of college, puts them through a five-week boot 
camp, and sends them off to teach in low-income schools, usually for two or three 
years—without the benefit of teacher education, or a meaningful apprenticeship 
leading to professional certification.” 

The Gates Foundation provided $90 million to finance Chicago $ 
Renaissance 2010, a “turnaround strategy” then headed by Chicago's CEO 
of public schools Arne Duncan. Duncan’s Chicago shock doctrine initiative 
was aligned with the Gates Foundation funded report, The Turnaround 
Challenge. Duncan, now U.S. Secretary of Education, has called The 
Turnaround Challenge the “bible” of school restructuring, and has integrated 
it with official federal policy, making it the basis of Obama’s Race to the Top 
program for schools. In its 2009/2010 annual report, the Broad Foundation 
declared, “[T]he election of President Barack Obama and his appointment 
of Arne Duncan, former CEO of Chicago Public Schools, as the U.S. 
‘Secretary of Education, marked the pinnacle of hope for our work in 
education reform. In many ways, we feel the stars have finally aligned.” Until 
February 2009, both Duncan and Obama’s former chief economic adviser, 


Lawrence Summers, were on the board of directors. of the Broad 
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Foundation’s education division. 

Duncan, immediately upon taking office, proceeded to establish a director 
of philanthropic engagement within the Office of the Secretary of Education, 
declaring the Department of Education literally “open for business.” He 
packed the upper echelons of the department with Gates and Broad 
associates. ® Joanne Weiss, who directed the Race to the Top Competition in 
the Obama Administration and is now Duncan’s chief of staff, was formerly 
director of NewSchools Venture Fund—an education restructuring 
organization heavily financed by the Gates and Broad foundations.” 

In Race to the Top, the Obama administration has offered additional major 
funding to a limited number of states (in the end, eleven states and the District 
of Columbia were declared winners), choosing only those that conformed to its 
restructuring goals with respect to testing, charters, privatization, and removing 
teacher tenure. Dumng the selection process, the Gates Foundation reviewed the 
initial reform plans in every state, and picked its fifteen favorites, offering them 
each up to $250 million to hire consultants who would write proposals for Race 
to the Top. As a result, educators complained that Gates was choosing the 
winners and losers for the federal program. The Gates Foundation therefore 
changed its tactics and said it would offer the money to any states that met all of 
its eight criteria, one of which was restricting feacher tenure. 

The central philosophy underlying the Gates Foundation’s Turnaround 
Challenge, which represents the semi-official policy of the Obama 
administration, is that “demographics need not determine destiny” or “school 
quality can overcome zipcode.”®' This argument, sometimes presented as the 
“No Excuses” philosophy is made again and again in the corporate-driven 
education movement.® Flying in the face of the overwhelming results of four 
decades of education research—beginning in 1966 with the Coleman Report, 
which determined that when socioeconomic factors are controlled, “differences 
between schools account for only a small fraction of differences in pupil 
achievement’ —conservative reformers now seek to place sole responsibility for 
“closing the achievement gap” on the schools themselves. 

Indeed, conservative statistician William Sanders of the University of 
North Carolina, the leading proponent of “value added assessment” in 
schools, has declared flatly: “Of all the facts we study—class size, ethnicity, 
location, poverty—they all pale to tnviality in the face of teacher 
effectiveness.” Such views might make sense if the issue were simply raising 
the average achievements of students, which is, of course, dependent on 
teachers. Instead, the issue is closing the gap between the differentials in 
average achievement of students from widely unequal class-race backgrounds 
(including students who are impoverished and homeless), which is to demand 
_ nearly the impossible of mere schools and teachers.” 
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Indeed, to adopt a conservative, “no excuses” philosophy toward the 
achievement gap is to close one’s eyes to the fundamental reality—child 
poverty. It is this, says David Berliner, professor of education at Anzona 
State. University, which constitutes the “600-pound gonilla that most affects 
American education today.”°* As economist Richard Rothstein wrote in his 
Class and Schools: 


The conclusion that the achievement gap is the fault of “failing 
schools’....18 misleading and dangerous. It ignores how social class 
characteristics in a stratified society like ours may actually influence 
learning in schools.,..For nearly half a century, the association of social 
and economic disadvantage with a student achievement gap has been well 
known to economists, sociologists, and educators. Most, however, have 

‘ avoided the obvious implication of this understanding—raising the 
achievement of lower-class children requires the amelioration of the social 
and economic conditions of their lives, not just school reform." 


Nevertheless, the new conservative education zeitgeist insists that these 
broader socioeconomic factors affecting the lives of schoolchildren can be 
safely set aside or ignored. Although it sometimes acknowledges that 
inequality, race discrimination, and poverty negatively impact school 
performance, these factors do not, we are told, in any way determine that 
performance. According to theory, it is thus possible to create schools that 
systematically erase these disadvantages of needy students. The real blockages 
to student achievement that should concern us, then, are ones for which 
schools themselves are responsible: lack of accountability and assessment, and 
poor teaching.” Class inequality, child poverty, urban deterioration, racism, 
etc. are to be taken into account only in terms of a recycled 1960s “culture of 
poverty” philosophy in which poor and minority students are taught to take on 
“superior” white middle-class values/culture as a key to success.” Reflecting a 
core capitalist belief, the Gates Foundation insists that schools can “uplift” all 
students without regard to whatever disadvantages they may bring with 
them.” 

The Turnaround Challenge began by acknowledging the avalanche of 
schools needing restructuring under NCLB, which it projected as already 
reaching five thousand, or around 5 percent of all schools in the country by 
2009-2010. The key problem, obviously, was that 35 percent of all students 
in the naton and two-thirds of minonty students attended high poverty 
schools, which traditionally underperform. Poverty, the report claimed, 
constituted a significant hurdle to schools in closing the achievement gap, but 
need not be an insurmountable barier. In very rare, if statistically 
insignificant, cases, as indicated in a series of scatter-diagram graphs, a few 


schools could be found that were both high poverty and high. performance 
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(HPHP). From the standpoint of The Turnaround Challenge, these HPHP 
schools were important because they disproved that poverty was an absolute 
barrier to school progress. 

Such rare HPHP schools are generally assumed by the Gates Fsundaton 
to be charter schools, or “charter-like” schools, freed from school boards, 
traditional school curriculums, certified teachers, and teachers’ unions, and 
operating on more businesslike principles geared to high productivity/value- 
added. The answer would therefore seem obvious: “‘charterizing’ failing 
schools.” But since this option was not one that was readily chosen by schools 
or their school districts, it was necessary to get them to choose “the charter- 
related entry point” —or the “adoption of charter-like rules and authorities” 
in district-run schools. This, then, could “become the long-awaited vehicle for 
public schools to adapt to what appears to work in high-performing 
charters”——and therefore to be progressively charterized.*® 

The Obama administration has followed this Gates Foundation 
philosophy closely, promoting privately managed charter schools in opposition 
to district-run public schools, and trying to get district schools, at the very 
least, to take on charter-like characteristics. It has therefore threatened to 
restrict federal education funding for states with caps on the numbers of 
charter schools.™ 

Charter schools are nominally public schools, in that they depend on 
public funding and are required to admit any student. They operate under a 
“charter” or contract, which is a legal document, setting up some system of 
accountability, between the public agency that authorizes them and their 
operators. They are thus, in- essence, contracted-out schools, operating 
independently of the elected school board and school district, and free of most 
regulations governing district-run public schools. Although charters can be 
started by virtually anyone (parents, teachers, community members, nonprofit 
_ organizations, or for-profit corporations), in practice, they have moved more in 
the direction of corporate-style management and domination by investment 
interests. [his results from either the financial support and guidance of large 
private foundations, in the case of many nonprofit charter organizations, or 
from the schools being directly operated by for-profit EMOs. 

Following the devastation of Hurricane Katrina in 2005, New Orleans 
rapidly charterized its public schools. As Danny Weil explained in 2010 in 
“Disaster Capitalism: Revisiting the Charter Schooling and Privatization of 
Education in New Orleans,” “Within less than 19 months [following 
Katrina] most of the traditional public schools in New Orleans had been 
“charterized’ and not only were all public school teachers fired with lightening 
speed, but their collective bargaining gains were torn to shreds along with any 
existing contracts.” More than half of the students were enrolled in charterized 
schools by 2008, as compared to 2 percent at the time Katrina struck, with 
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many of these schools run by for-profit EMOs. 

Barbara Miner, managing editor of Rethinking Schools, writes that, 
although the charter school movement had progressive roots, it has ended up 
appealing to those. “wedded to a free-market, privatization agenda. In the past 
decade, these privatizers have come to dominate the charter school 
movement.” Or, as the distinguished educator Deborah Meier, author of In 
Schools We Trust, has stated: “The promise that charter schools offered us at 
their start was quickly abandoned as they morphed into large undifferentiated 
chain stores, ruled not by independent-minded ‘moms and pops the way we 
imagined, but by the most powerful billionaires on earth.”™ 

The Harlem charter schools celebrated in the 2010 ant-public school, 
anti-teachers’ union documentary film, Waiting for Superman, are run by a 
couple of charter umbrella organizations. One of these, the Success Charter 
Network, has a board of nine members, seven of whom are hedge fund and 
investment company managers; one, a managing partner at NewSchools 
Venture Fund (heavily funded by the Gates and Broad Foundations); and 
one, a representative of the Institute for Student Achievement (a corporate- 
sponsored non-profit specializing in school restructuring, receiving substantial 
funds from AT&T). There are no parents, teachers, or community members 
on this board. As the New: York Times noted, hedge funds form the 
“epicenter” of the charter movement in New York.” Financial capital is 
obviously attracted to charter schools, which are: (1) publicly financed, but 
privately managed and leveraged. in strategic areas by big foundations; (2) 
mostly nor:union (and antunion); (3) geared to testing, data collection, and 
technology; (4) generally open to a corporate model of organization; and (5) 
repositories of large funds, requinng financial management. 

Charter schools, even if nonprofits, can play into private moneymaking 
strategies. As Miner wnites: “There are those who will make money off of 
Harlem’s Children Zone” (the second of the two major charter organizations in 
Harlem celebrated in the flm Waiting for Superman): 


The organization had net assets of $194 million on its 2008 nonprofit tax 
report. Almost $15 million was in savings and temporary investments, and 
another $128 million was invested at a hedge fund. Given that most hedge 
funds operate on what is known as a 2-20 fee structure {a 2 percent 
management fee and a 20 percent take of any profits), some lucky hedge 
fund will make millions of dollars off of Harlem Children’s Zone in any 


given year. l 


Despite all of the hype about charters as the vehicle for closing the 
achievement gap, the predicted educational gains have not materialized. The 


federal NAEP testing of students in 2003 indicated that charter school 


students showed no measurable improvement over public school students 
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nationally, among students of similar racial/ethnic backgrounds; while, in the 
case of poor fourth-grade students, public schools outperformed charters 
schools in both reading and math. Thus, according to its own narrow 
standards of schooling, as measured by standardized tests, the charter school 
movement has been less than successful. 

Philadelphia announced in 2009 that its charter schools were a failure. 
Although six of the twenty-eight privately managed elementary and middle 
schools had outperformed the district-run public schools, ten had 
underperformed in relation to the district-run schools. At least four of the 
charters were under federal cmminal investigation for financial 
mismanagement, conflicts of interest, and nepotism. Managers of some 
Pennsylvania charters had created private companies to sell products to their 
charters.” : 

Even when charter schools have strong assessment scores, they are open to 
the charge that they do not enroll their fair share of the neediest students. A 
study in 2002-03 by Jack Buckley and Mark Schneider, the current and 
previous commissioners of the U.S. Department of Education’s National 
Center for Education Statistics, showed that, of thirty-seven charters in 
Washington, D.C., special education students were underrepresented in 
twenty-four, while English-language learners were underrepresented in 
twenty-eight.“ 

The most celebrated charter school program is the Knowledge is Power 
Program (KIPP), which has benefitted from a constant inflow of funds from 
the Gates, Walton, and Broad foundations. Like most successful charters, 
KIPP enrolls students by lottery, which tends to bring in only the more 
motivated, better students from families similarly motivated. KIPP schools are 
demanding and require that students spend 60 percent more time in school 
than: they would in a traditional public school, in order to fulfill specific 
requirements. These heavy work-time demands drive out the more needy and 
lower-performing students, who end up back in the regular public schools. 
Research on KIPP schools in San Francisco in 2008 showed that 60 percent 
of the students who started a KIPP school in fifth grade were gone by the end 
of eighth grade. As Ravitch states: “Regular public schools must accept 
everyone who applies, including the students who leave KIPP schools. They 
can’t throw out the kids who do not work hard or the kids who have many 
absences or the kids who are disrespectful or the kids whose parents are 
absent or inattentive. They have to find ways to educate even those kids who 
don’t want to be there. That’s the dilemma of public education.” 

In New Orleans, the failure of charter schools to serve students with 
disabilities has resulted in a legal administrative complaint filed by the 
Southern Poverty Law Center, on behalf of 4,500 students with disabilities. 
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The complaint charges New Orleans charter schools with systematically 
violating the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act.” 

Charter schools are charactenzed not only by high attrition on the part of 
their students, as in KIPP schools, but also by high attrition on the part of 
their teachers, who frequently vote against overwork and low pay with their 
feet. À study of charter schools nationally from 1997 to 2006 found that 
attrition among new charter school teachers is almost 40 percent annually, 
while charter school teachers as a whole leave at a rate of 25 percent a year, 
about double the public school teacher attrition rate.” In general, charter 
school teachers receive lower pay than public school teachers, even without 
considering the better benefits of the latter. Research on Michigan public 
schools m 2001 found that the average yearly salary for charter school 
teachers was $31,185, as compared to $47,315 for regular public school 
teachers.” 

A significant number of charter schools are run by EMOs. These for- 
profit companies operate charter schools with the goal of capital accumulation. 
Such firms have employed a number of strategies for increasing profits, 
starting with reducing labor costs. Charter schools are normally nonunionized, 
paying lower. wages. Teachers who work there, like those provided by Teach 
for America, often do not have professional teacher education. EMQs are not 
required to participate in state retirement systems, and, while they hire at 
relatively competitive salary rates, benefits are slim and increases in salaries 
with seniority are less likely to occur. Class size is often larger. EMOs also 
commonly contract out to low-wage firms for support services and rely more 
heavily on parent volunteers. EMOs tend to reduce the extra services that 
children receive: school lunch programs, transportation, and extracurricular 
activites. [hey provide a more restricted curriculum, geared to basic-skills 
testing. All of these measures are considered standard ways of protecting the 
bottom line.” A number of recent, high-profile studies have indicated that 
EMO.-run charters are prone to higher levels of racial segregation.“ 


The Education-Industrial Complex 


The restructuring of public schools has given a big boost to the private 
education industry, which is now seen as a growth area, promising enormous 
profits. On May 16, 2011, CNNMoney.com reported that the “job market 
rockstar” after the health industry, since the onset of the Great Recession in 
late 2007, has been the education sector, which has added 303,000 jobs over 
the last four years, primarily in education services and state colleges.” 

As early as 2000, Bloomberg Business Week issued a report on 
investment in education, which projected a general trend toward marketization 
and privatization of schools. Scott Soffen, an education analyst at Legg 
Mason, a global asset management firm, was quoted as saying that “the major 
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competitor [of the private education industry] is the government, and over 
time the for-profit sector is going to consistently capture business from the 
government.” ` 

The education industry has naturally been a strong supporter of the new 
systems of high-stakes assessment and testing. In 2005 ThinkEquity Partners 
LLC published a report, New Industry, New Schools, New Market: K-12 
Education Industry Outlook, 2005, for the Education Industry Association. It 
found that the education industry in 2005 represented “a domestic business 
opportunity in the [$500 billion] K-12 market” of “$75 billion, or 15 
percent of all K-12 expenditures.” As a result of the new standards, testing, 
and accountability measures of federal and state governments, plus the growth 
of charter schools, the K-12 education industry was expected to grow to $163 
billion (20 percent of the K-12 education market) within ten years. Already 
in 2005, K-12 purchases from the education industry included $6.6 billion 
on infrastructure and hardware, $8 billion on instructional content materials, 
and $2 billion on assessment (testing systems). Spending on technology— 
overlapping among the above categories since software is incorporated in 
instructional content—was estimated at $8.8 billion. The education industry 
report concluded that all of this reflected a much “deeper acceptance and 
integration of education and business.” All sorts of “new money paths” were 
opening up. 

The companies most likely to benefit from the expanding-education- 
industry slice of the K-12 pie were large corporations, particularly Apple, 
Dell, IBM, HP, Compag, Palm, and Texas Instruments (technology); 
Pearson, Harcourt, McGraw-Hill, Thomson, and Houghton Mifflin 
(instructional content); CTB McGraw, Harcourt Assessment, Thomson, 
Plato, Renaissance (assessment); and Scholastic, Plato, Renaissance, 
Scientific Learning, and Leapfrog (supplemental instructional content). A 
number of the smaller technology companies and up-and-coming 
supplementary instructional content firms were designated in the [hinkEquity 
K-12 education report as ripe for acquisitions. Indeed, the big instructional 
content companies were shown to be grabbing up smaller firms. Already nine 
companies accounted for 87 percent of the test market.” Both computer 
hardware and assessment were viewed as rapid growth sectors.” 

Noted educational researcher and critic Gerald W. Bracey issued a report 
in 2005, entitled No Child Left Behind: Where Does the Money Go? focusing 
on the role of big capital, corruption, and kickbacks. Symbolic of the influence 
wielded by the private education industry was George W. Bush’s meeting, on 
his first day at the White House (only days before the unveiling of NCLB), 
with his close family friend and member of the Bush transition team, Harold 
McGraw IH, CEO of McGraw-Hill. The Business Roundtable, representing 
two hundred of the largest U.S. corporations, was a strong supporter of 
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NCLB.’ State Farm Insurance CEO Edward Rust, Jr., who orchestrated 
much of the .Business Roundtable’s support for the NCLB, was 
simultaneously Chairman of the Business Roundtable’s Education Task 
force, a McGraw-Hill Board member, and a member of the Bush transition 
team. According to Bracey, the entire realm of the expansion of for-profit 
educational services under NCLB exhibited a “stunning double standard”-— 
when “the feet-to-the-fire treatment of public schools” was “contrasted with 
the lax treatment of private corporations that provide materials or services the 
law requires the schools to use.” 


Education Beyond Capital™ 


The true nature of the struggle over schooling in the United States today 
is evident in the daily vilifying of teachers and teachers’ unions by the 
neoliberal school reform movement and the corporate media.*! Speaking to 
teachers in Chicago, Ravitch (who worked in both the George H. W. Bush 
and Clinton administrations and was originally a strong supporter of NCLB) 
declared: 


Corporate School reform is a fig leaf for the real purpose: getting nd of 
unions. Corporate school reform calls on legislatures to roll back collective 
bargaining rights, get nd of unions. But once they're gone, there is no one 
to speak for children, for working conditions.... 


Who applauds when schools are closed? Wall Street hedge funds, 
Democrats for Education Reform (wolves in sheep’s clothing), Stand for 
Children [which receives millions of dollars from the Gates Foundation], the 
Billionaire Boys Club (Gates, Walton, Broad), various Washington, D.C. 

_ think tanks, almost all of which are funded by the Gates Foundaton, and 
influence many of the leading editonal boards. It’s a circular corporate 
‘reform movement. And I do want to say that whenever we speak of this 
education reform we label it correctly as corporate reform.” — - 


The new capttalist-driven school reforms principally target teachers and 
their unions for a reason: teachers, as a rule (although often politically 
passive), strongly object to both the new corporate schooling being imposed 
on their students and the Taylorization of their own labor process. Teachers 
generally view themselves as educational professionals, but are today being 
rapidly proletarianized. Hence, they are the most powerful potential 
opposition to the school restructuring plan and the commodification of school 
children. For this reason, the new testing systems are aimed first and foremost 
at teachers. They are intended to be assessments, not primarily of the students 
themselves, but of the degree to which teachers have succumbed to 
Taylorization—and thus they constitute the main weapon in the attempt to. 
wrest control of the practice of education from teachers. Duncan has on several 
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occasions proclaimed that one of the main achievements of Race to the Top 
has been forcing states to abandon restrictions on using student-assessment 


tests to evaluate teachers.°* As Ravitch observed in The Death and Life ae the 
Great American School Sysiem: 


[Teachers] unions have many cnitics, including some within their own 
ranks who complain that their leaders fail to protect teachers against 
corporate reformers....But the critics most often quoted in the media see 
unions as the main obstacle to education reform. They fault the unions for 
their resistance to using test scores to evaluate teachers. They want 
administrators to have the freedom to fire teachers whose students’ test 
scores do not improve and replace them with new teachers who might raise 
those scores. They want to use test scores as the decisive tool of 
evaluation. 


Here it is useful to return to > the basic point—made in the 1970s in 
Bowles and Gintis’s Schooling in Capitalist America—that there is a rough 
correspondence in any given historical penod between the social relations of 
production and the social relations of education. Viewed from this general 
political-economic standpoint, the conditions leading to the neoliberal assault 
on the schools can be attributed to the current historical period of economic 
stagnation, financialization, and economic restructuring, charactenstic of the 
age of monopoly-finance capital. The slowdown in economic growth, 
beginning in the 1970s, weakened the capacity of labor to struggle by purely 
economic means, while also weakening workers’ political clout, as 
conservative, corporate forces strengthened their hegemony over the society. 
The relative growth of financial and information capital, spurred by the 
stagnation of production, created a new impetus for digital-based Taylorism 
and tight financial management in the schools. At the same time, inequality, 
poverty, and unemployment soared, as capital shifted the economic losses to 
the working class and the poor. When the new burdens resulting from slow 
growth, increasing inequality, and rising child poverty were coupled with 
tightened restraints on state spending, the schools went into a rapid downward 
spiral. Public schools, as the ultimate social safety net for most children and 
communities, were forced to step in to make up for the collapsing social and 
economic fabric. 

With “the revolt of the haves” that developed in this period, the traditional 
local financing of schools based on property taxes eroded. States and the 
federal government were forced to take over the financing of the schools, local . 
control was reduced, and a corporate-finance model came to dominate, along 
with traditional corporate management goals. The failure of the high-stakes 
testing and accountability to effect improvements, even in terms of their own 
narrow criteria, led to even more intensified attacks on teachers and teachers’ 
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unions as the source of the problem. The bursting of the financial bubble — 
beginning in 2007 and the Great Recession that followed further undermined 
schools and teachers’ unions, creating a generalized state of emergency. 

Although the share of K-12 education in GDP rose slightly, to a seeming 
high watermark of 4.3 percent, in 2009, this did not reflect a greater overall 
commitment to education, but rather the relative weakness of the private 
economy in relation to government spending in the context of the Great 
Recession. More indicative of the deteriorating trend in education spending in 
this period is the fact that U.S. elementary and secondary education fell from 
22.7 percent of total government spending in 2001, to 21.7 percent in 2005, 
and to 21.0 percent in 2009—with every adeko that its share of total 
government expenditures is continuing to plummet,” 

In this rapidly decaying situation, the attack on teachers and the 
destruction of their morale can be seen as fatal to the public education system, 
since teachers generally in capitalist society have sought to promote education 
(not mere schooling), out of a commitment to children, often in defiance of an 
alienated system. Teachers have adopted counter-hegemonic practices and 
upheld by sheer force of commitment, a collapsing school system that, without 
their often extraordinary efforts would surely have given way. Most teachers 
surveyed by the National Education Association in its most recent Status of 
the American Public School Teacher work at least ten non-compensated hours 
‘(beyond the standard 40-hour-work week) each week, and supplement 
classroom budgets/resources with their own purchases, averaging $443 a 
year.” Without the strong social commitment of teachers, the overstrained 
public education system would surely have succumbed to its own 
contradictions long ago. 

Most teachers, over the last few decades, have gotten used to being on the 
frontlines in dealing with the effects of economic crisis and class-race war on 
schoolchildren. The creation of a program of national assessment, aimed 
principally at teachers and teachers’ unions, with the goal of privatizing the 
education system and turning the mass of students into drones for industry has 
brought public education into the very center of the structural cnsis of the 
system. Many teachers have been fired, while others have fled the dying public 
schools. . 

Given the effects of worsening socioeconomic conditions on public 
education, any reference to closing the achievement gap that does not centrally 
address the wider social problems and their effect on schools represents a cruel 
hoax. Summarizing the conclusions of decades of educational research | in the 


Teachers College Record in 1995, Jean Anyon observed: 


It has become increasingly clear that several Fade of educational reform 
have failed to bring substantial improvements to schools in America’s 
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“inner cities. Most recent analyses of unsuccessful school reform (and 
prescriptions for change) have isolated educational, regulatory, or financial 
aspects of reform from the social context of poverty and race in which 
inner-city schools are located.... The structural basis for failure in inner- 
city schools is political, economic, and cultural, and must be changed 
before meaningful school improvement projects can be successfully 
implemented. Educational reforms cannot compensate for the ravages of 
society.2” 

In the past few decades, the response of the nation’s overworked teachers 
tè “the ravages of society” and the accompanying attacks on schools has 
usually been to use what energy they had on helping their students, while 
avoiding organized political activity. But this may be changing. Today 
political resistance around schools from teachers, parents, students, and 
community members seems to be emerging at long last in the United States— 
though it is too soon to know what this portends. 

Already in 2010, Karen Lewis, a high-school chemistry teacher and the 
leader of the Caucus of Rank-and-File Educators (CORE), won an upset 
election to become president of the Chicago Teachers Union, deposing the 
two-time, old-guard incumbent. This emanated from a desire on the part of 
Chicago teachers, in Arne Duncan’s hometown, to fight for their jobs, 
working conditions, and the future of education for their students. CORE 
arose as a grassroots rebellion against Duncan’s Chicago “turnaround” legacy 
of school closings and the charterizing of schools. It therefore represents a turn 
away from a business union structure, toward a more politicized union.™ 

In April 2011, in Detroit, students protested to prevent the closing of the 
award-winning Catherine Ferguson Academy, a public school for pregnant 
teens and moms that boasts a 100 percent college acceptance rate in a district ` 
where one-third of all students do not even graduate. The protests gathered 
national attention after some of the students and their supporters, engaged in 
a peaceful sit-in, were arrested. Detroit as a whole is facing massive school 
closures at the orders of the emergency manager of Detroit Public Schools, 
Robert Bobb, a 2005 graduate of the Broad Superintendents Academy, who 
receives an annual salary supplement of $145,000, provided by the Broad 
and Kellogg foundations. It is not surprising that some have called Bobb’s 
management strategy “financial martial law”: in April 2011, all 5,466 of 
Detroit’s public school teachers were given layoff notices.” 

The intense class struggle in Wisconsin in 2011, brought on by Governor 
Scott Walker's attempt to eliminate public sector unions in that state, may 
mark a new stage in the conflict between labor-community and capital. In 
May 2011, as part of the general revolt against Walker’s actions, radical 
education activist, Bob Peterson, a fifth-grade teacher and a founding editor . 
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of Rethinking Schools, was elected president of the 8,000-member Milwaukee 


Teachers’ Education Association.” 

Throughout May 2011, students, parents, and teachers participated in 
national protests over the gutting of public education. On May 9, 2011, 
thousands of teachers, students, and supporters commenced a weeklong 
“State of Emergency” for public education in California. In a May 9 
teachers’ protest at the state capitol in Sacramento, California, sixty-five 
students, teachers, and their supporters were arrested, followed by the arrest 
of a further twenty-seven on May 12, including the president of the California 
Teachers Association.” The protests pointed to a student and teacher (as 
worker) alliance in this area that is particularly alarming to the powers that be. 

In his May budget outline, California Governor Jerry Brown responded to 
these growing protests against the onslaught against the schools, in what may 
be a major departure, by indicating that he intends to put the brakes on out— 
of-control state testing. Brown declared: “Teachers are forced to curb their 
own creativity and engagement with students as they focus on teaching to the 
test. State and federal administrators continue to centralize teaching authority 
far from the classroom.” Brown says he intends to “reduce the amount of time 
devoted to state testing in schools” and to “restore power to school 
administrators, teachers and parents.” Brown is seeking to suspend funding 
for the state longitudinal data system for education (designed to integrate 
existing databases in order to facilitate the retention of long-term student 
assessment data), and to end all further planning for the accompanying 
teacher database. He had earlier declared, as California Attorney General, 
that the real problems affecting “‘struggling low performing schools” are 
“deeply rooted in the social and economic conditions of the community.” 

The strategic goal of a resistance movement to public school privatization 
should not simply be to defend the existing school system—but to make use of 
this state of emergency to create the basis of a truly revolutionary approach to 
the education process, based in community schools. This could take place 
under the motto promoted by the James and Grace Lee Boggs Center in 
Detroit: Another Education is Possible. As Grace Lee Boggs has written, we 
need to engage our children in the community-building process, including 
education, “with the same audacity with which the civil nghts movement 
engaged them in desegregation activities.” Radical education theorist Bill 
Ayers has called for rebuilding the model of “hberatory education” and 
freedom schools in defiance of No Child Left Behind and Race to the Top, 
rearticulating “the ideal that each human being is of infinite value.” This 
means emphasizing, as radical educators historically have, a process of self- 
engaged learning—recognizing, in line with Marx and Paulo Freire, that the 
answer to the question, “Who educates the educator?” is ultimately one of 
liberation pedagogy, in which” the students themselves are the main 
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protagonists.” 

We have to understand this as part of a global struggle. The same 
corporate reforms of schooling are being exported throughout the capitalist 
world, Brazil, being but one example.” 

The stakes are extremely high. In his article, “Why Socialism?” published 
in the first issue of Monthly Review, in May 1949, Albert Einstein wrote: 


The crippling of individuals I consider the worst evil of capitalism. Our 
whole educational system stems from this evil. An exaggerated competitive 
attitude is inculcated mto the student, who ts trained to worship acquisitive 
success as a preparation for a future career. 


I am convinced there is only one way to eliminate these grave evils, namely 
through the establishment of a socialist economy, accompanied by an 
educational system which would be onented toward social goals. In such 
an economy, the means of production are organized by society itself and 
are utilized in a planned fashion. A planned economy, which adjusts 
production to the needs of the community, would distribute the work to be 
done among all those able to work and would guarantee a livelihood to 
every man, woman and child. The education of the individual, in addition 
to promoting his own innate abilities, would attempt to develop in him a 
sense of responsibility for his fellow men in place of the glorification of 
power and success in our present society.” 


For Einstein, education and socialism were intimately, dialectically 
connected. Such a vision of education—related to social transformation and 
planning—meant that education needed, in his view, to be part of our whole 
lives, not confined to the realm of schooling. . 

I believe we must prepare ourselves today for a for a long revolution to 
create, among other things, a new education tied to community, and 
developing out of peoples’ real needs. Such a “community-centered and 
person-based” education, situated first in public schools, but extending into, 
the society as a whole, is best achieved by creating the widest possible respect 
for education, as constituting, at one and the same time, a way of life, a key to 
human emancipation, and an indispensable basis for the creation of a world of 
substantive equality.” 
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What is Underdevelopment?.. The kindly named “underdeveloped” 
countries, are in reality, countries that are colonial, semi-colonial, or 
dependent. Ours are countries with distorted economies, distorted by 
impenal policy, which has abnormally developed the industrial or ~ 
agricultural branches that complement the imperialists own complex 
economies. “Underdevelopment” or distorted development brings a 
dangerous specialization in raw materials that keeps all our peoples in 
peril of hunger. We, the underdeveloped, are also the countries of 
monoculture, of the single product, of the single market. A single product, 
the uncertain sale of which depends on a single market that imposes and 
fixes conditons—that is the general formula of imperialist domination, 
which must be added to the old and. eternally new Roman slogan, divide 
and rule. 

— CHE GUEVARA, “Cuba: Exceptional Case?” Month/y Review 13, no. 3- 
| 4(JJuly-August 1961): 61-62 
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We are epithe this essay by Grace Lee Boggs from the September 1970 
issue of Monthly Review with only slight editing because of the historical 
perspective il offers and what.we regard as. its direct apenas to the present 
struggle over public education: —Ed 


j i 


‘Education today is a great obsession. Ít is also a great necessity. We, all of 
us, black and white, yellow and brown, young and old, men and women, 
workers and intellectuals, have a gréat deal to learn about ourselves anid about 
the rapidly changing world in which we live. We; all of us, are far from having 
éither the wisdom or the skills that are. now more than ever r required to govern 
ourselves and to administer things: © 

In the present struggle for a new system of education to fulfill this pressing 
need, the black community constitutes the decisive social force because it is the 
aoe community ` that the - ‘present educational system has most decisively 

ile 

Shortly after ` re 1969 school -term opened, James Allen, the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, proclaimed a crash program for the 1970s that 
showed that he was’ not equipped to get this’ country out of its mounting 
educational crisis.’ Ten years from now, Allen ‘solemnly promised (or 
threatened), no child will leave school without being able to read well enough 
to meet ‘the demarids of job and society. The United States has had free 
public education for over a century. For nearly half a century practically every 
youngster has been réquired by federal law to attend school until the age of 
sixteen. Enough teachers and school facilities exist to support this compulsion. 
Yet the only goal the U.S. Commissioner of Education has been able to set is 
the kind already surpassed by literacy drives in new nations where, prior to 
independence, the grëat majority of the people- never even bad schools to go 


GRACE LEE BOGGS (http!//bogescenter org) i is' coauthor, ai her late husband James, of 
Revolution and Evolution in the Twentieth Century (1974). Her latest book. written with Scott 
Kurashige, is The Next American Revolution (2011). “Education: the Great Obsession” was 
part of a lecture series entitled “Challenge of the 70s” delivered at the University Center for’ 
Adult Education, ‘Wayne State University, in- the fall of 1969. It first appeared in the 
September 1970 issue of Monthly Review. 
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to. For the world and country in which we live, Allen would have been more 
relevant if he had promised that by the end:of the 1970s every school child 
would be fluent in a second language like Chinese, Russian, or Spanish. 

Like other administration programs, Allen’s 1s, of course, a pacification 
program, aimed at cooling the complaints of personnel managers who are 
obsessed by the apparent inability of job applicants to fill out employment 
forms; high school and college instructors who tear out their hair over student 
errors in spelling and punctuation; and the great majority of Americans, 
including many vocal black parents, who are still naive enough to believe that 
if black children could only read they could get better jobs and stop roaming 
the streets. : 

Allen’s ten-year program will not bring tangible benefits to these 
complainants. The people who stand to gain most from it are the professional 
educators: who are already lining up for the milhon-dollar grants that will 
enable reading experts and testers to test black children, find them wanting, 
and therefore justify more million-dollar grants to these reading experts to 
repeat the same remedial reading and compensatory programs that have 
consistently proved useless. | 

Since these professional educators are the chief beneficiaries, they are 
naturally the chief propagators of certain myths about education, which are 
unfortunately shared by most Americans. Chief among these are the myths 
(1) that the fundamental purpose of education in an age of abundance is to 
increase earning power; (2) that the achievement level of children can be 
defined and measured by their response to words on a printed page; (3) 
that schools are the best and only place for people to get an education, and 
therefore that the more young people are compelled to attend school and the 
more extended the period that they are compelled to attend, the more 
educated they will become. 

The rebellions in secondary schools and colleges during the past few years 
are a sign that young people, black and white, have already begun to reject 
these myths. Seventy-five percent of secondary schools have already 
experienced these rebellions to one degree or another. During the next ten 
years the struggle to destroy these myths root and branch will continue to 
escalate. In the black community the struggle will probably take place under 
the general umbrella of the struggle for community control of schools. In the 
white community it will probably be around issues of student nghts to freedom 
of dress, speech, assembly, and press. But whatever the focus, any educators, 
black or white, professional or paraprofessional, who continue to try to run the 
schools by these myths, will find themselves increasingly resorting to force and 
violence and/or drugs like Ritalin to keep youth quiet in school and/or to keep 
so-called troublemakers and trouble out. 


How It Developed 
The above myths represent the attempt of the public school system to 
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adjust to the changing neers of the Amencan capitalist system over the past 
fifty years. Because the present school system is so huge and so resistant to 
change, we tend to think that it has existed forever. Actually 1 itis only about 
two generations old. In nineteenth-century America (and in Western Europe 
until the end of the Second World War), the school system was organized to 
prepare the children of the well-born and well-to-do to govern over the less 
well-born and not so well-to-do. Thus, at the end of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth century, only 6 percent of U.S. youth graduated 
from high school. 

Early in the twentieth century the mass public school system was 
developed to assimilate an essentally immigrant working population into the 
economic, social, and political: structure’ of the Amencan Way of Life.. 
According to this Way, known as American Democracy, those closest to the 
Founding Fathers in background and culture rule over those who have the 
furthest to go in achieving this ultimate goal and who meanwhile need to be 
inculcated with a Founding-Father complex. 


To accomplish this objective the schools were organized: 

1. To give the children of workers elementary skills in the three Rs that 
would enable them to function as workers in an industrial society. 

2. To give these children proper reverence for the four As: American 
History, American Technology, the American Free Enterprise System, 
and Amencan Democracy. 

3. To provide a smoothly functioning sifting-mechanism whereby, as Colin 
Green has phrased it, the “winners” could automatically be sorted from 
the “losers”;' that is to say, whereby those individuals equipped by family 
background and personality to finish high school and go on to college 
could be selected out from among the great majority on their way to the 
labor market after a few years of elementary school, or at most a year or 
so of high school. 


This automatic separator worked quite well during the first half of this 
century. It was acceptable to the European immigrants whose children 
constituted the core of the urban school population and who, in appreciation 
for the opportunity to come to the Land of Opportunism, felt the 
responsibility was theirs to become integrated or assimilated into the American 
Way of Life. 

Proceeding from this premise, working-class children from Eastern and 
Southern European stock (the “losers”) dropped out of school quietly around 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, while the exceptions or “winners,” usually those 
from WASP or Northern European stock, finished high school in 
preparation for college, which would qualify them to become doctors or 
lawyers or engineers or teachers. The high-school curnculum and staff were 
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set up on the basis of this implicit stratification. With such elite, highly 
motivated students, high school teachers had only to know a subject well 
enough and drill it deep enough into the heads of students so that they would 
feed it back on college entrance exams. 

Thus in 1911 only.11 percent of the high-school-age population was in 
school; in 1920 only 20 percent. Not until 1930 did the number reach the 
relatively mass proportion of 51 percent.” 

During the 1930s, with the shrinking of the unskilled and child labor 
market, some kinks began to develop in this automatic sorting mechanism. But 
these were ironed out temporarily when the high schools expanded their skills 
curriculum to meet the needs of an increasingly technical society, including 
such subjects as typing and shop, and simultaneously putting greater emphasis 
on basketball and football in which the children of workers could excel and 
develop enough sense of belonging not to upset the applecart. 

. By 1940, 73 percent of high-school-age youngsters, hopeful of gaining 
higher skills and thus escaping the back-breaking, insecure jobs of their blue- 
collar parents, were attending-high school. Those who dropped out before 
graduation—which for the last thirty years has averaged approximately one- 
half of all those entering ninth grade and at least two-thirds of black youth—— 
could, if they were white, still find such useful jobs as delivery or stock boys, 
or helpers of various kinds in the many small businesses that still existed, 
thus adding to the family income. Or they could just make themselves useful 
around the house doing the chores not yet outmoded by labor-saving 
devices. During the war years, with a maximum of twelve million Americans 
in the armed services, there were jobs aplenty for their younger brothers and 
sisters. 

It was not until after ihe Second World War, and particularly in the 
1950s and ‘60s, that. the American school system began to find itself in 
deep trouble. The Andy Hardy world of the 1930s was disappearing. 
Mechanization of agriculture and wartime work had brought millions of 
families to the cities from the farms and from the South—including blacks 
and Appalachian whites who had heretofore been getting their education 
catch-as-catch can. With the automation of industry following the Second 
World War. and the Korean War, the swallowing up of small family 
businesses by big firms, and the widespread use of labor-saving appliances 
in the average home, the labor of the dropout teenager became surplus and 
the adolescent became highly visible. 

- What now should be done with these “losers”? The obvious solution was’ 
to keep them in school. Thus, instead of the high schools acting as automatic 
sifters to sort out the “losers,” they were tumed into mass custodial institutions 
to keep everyone in the classroom and off the streets. If at the same time some 
could also be trained for white-collar jobs, that was a fringe benefit. For the 
great majority in the high schools, skills training played the same 
supplementary role that it plays in a juvenile detention home. 
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By 1960, 90 percent of high-school-age youngsters were attending 
school. From a relatively elite institution for the college-bound, the high 
school has been transformed within forty years into a mass detention home. 
The ideal teacher is no longer the.. college-entrance-exam-oriented 
pedagogue but the counselor type who can persuade the average youngster 
to adjust to this detention or the tough authontanian who can force it down 
his or her throat. Since “winners” and “losers” are expected to stay in 
school until graduation, the high school diploma is no longer a sign of 
academic achievement but of the youngster’s seat-warming endurance over a 
twelve-year period. The success of the public school system itself is now 
measured in terms of its efficiency in persuading or compelling youth to 
extend their schooling indefinitely; if possible, not only through high school 
but on to junior college, with each higher institution acting as a remedial 
program for the lower. 

Meanwhile, to sell the public on the new custodial role of the schools, the 
myths of education as the magic weapon to open all doors, particularly the door 
to higher earnings and unlimited consumption, and of the schools as the only 
place to get an education, have been propagated. Extended schooling has been 
made into an American obsession.-As a number of observers have noted, faith 
in education has replaced faith in the church as the salvation of the masses. In 
the practice of this faith, education has become the nation’s second largest 
industry, expending upwards of $50 billion a year. The professional educator 
has become the new religion's practicing clergy, constituting the country’s largest 
occupational grouping. At the same time, in order to distract and placate the 
detainees and to create an outlet for the goods pouring off American assembly 
lines, the youth market has been created. 


The internal Contradiction Exposed 


The internal contradiction between the traditional separator and the new 
mass custodial roles assigned to the schools was bound to lead to conflict and 
disintegration: and this, in fact, is what has been taking place over the past 
twenty years. Ihe black revolt has only brought out into the open and given 
focus to the mushrooming tensions between elite and average students, and 
between students and teachers, which first manifested themselves.on a city- 
wide scale in the New York City strike of predominantly white high school 
students in 1950. No one knows these tensions better than the school teachers 
and administrators, white and black. But because they have a vested interest 
in the system, they have for the most part been willing to settle for higher (.e., 
combat) pay and better working conditions, such as smaller classes and more 
preparation time. Teacher organizations to achieve these demands have to 
some extent met the economic or class needs of teachers as workers. But the 
more teachers have gained as workers the less they have felt inclined to expose 
the bankruptcy of the educational system and to make fundamental proposals 
for its reorganization. They have made the fatal mistake of confusing their role 
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as a special kind of worker engaged in the process of developing human 
beings with the role of production workers engaged in the process of 
producing inanimate goods. 

It has thus been left to the black community to expose the Radoma 
contradictions within the system. 


The Black Revolt 


Prior to the Second World War black souh had been ene in the 
South, not only separate and unequal but practically invisible, as well. With 
the war a whole generation came North to work in the plants. With rising 
expectations whetted by relatively stable employment, service in the armed 
forces, and the postwar nationalist movements in other parts- of the world, 
black parents began to send their children to school in such numbers that 
black youth now constitute the major part of the school population in most of 
the big cities from which whites have fled. But the more black kids finished 
high school the more they discovered that extended education was not the 
magic key to upward mobility and higher earnings that it had been played up 
to be. On the job market they soon discovered that the same piece of paper 
that qualified white high-school graduates for white-collar jobs only qualified 
blacks to be tested (and-found wanting) for these same jobs. [heir teachers, 
parents, and preachers tried to placate them by explaining how ever more 
education was now needed to qualify for the increasingly skilled jobs 
demanded by automation. But all around them black youth could see that the 
jobs that they were told required two or more years of college when ete 
by blacks were actually being done by white high-school dropouts. 

Accepting at face value the myths about education, black parents began to 
tum their attention to the schools. only to discover that instead of being places of 
learning, the schools had become baby-sitting institutions in which their children 
had been socially promoted year after year, regardless of achievement levels as 
determined by the schools’ own tests. 

When school administrators and teachers were challenged to explain this 
situation, they tned to explain away their own failure by shifting the blame to 
black children. Hence the theories of the “culturally deprived” and “culturally 
disadvantaged” child, which have been masquerading as sociological theory 
since the 1950s. In effect, these educators were saying: “There' i is nothing 
wrong with the system; only the wrong children have shown up.” Through 
these alibis the professionals not only hoped to divert the attack back to the 
black community; they also hoped to hustle more money for themselves in the 
form of compensatory, remedial, more effective school programs. 

But the defense has boomeranged. Forced to defend themselves and ha 
children against the thinly disguised racism of the theory of “cultural 
deprivation,” black parents and the black community have counterattacked. 
They have exposed the racism of school personnel and school curriculum, the 
unceasing destruction by the schools of the self-concept of black children so 
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necessary to leaming, and the illegitimacy of a system administered by whites 
when the majority of students are now black. From early demands for 
integration, the movement jumped quickly to demands for black history, black 
teachers, black principals, and then, in 1966, with the rising tide of Black 
Power, to demands for control of schools by the black community, beginning 
with the struggle over Harlem [.S. 201 in December of that year. 


Struggle for Control 


During the next five to fifteen years the black community is going to be 
engaged in a continuing struggle for control of its schools. Sometimes the 
struggle will be in the headlines and on the picket lines, as in Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville in 1968. Sometimes it will be less dramatic. But the black 
community is now unalterably convinced that white control of black schools is 
destroying black children and can no longer be tolerated. 

During the next five to fifteen years the black community will also be 
redefining education for this day, this age, and this country. The 
overwhelming majority of black students who are not succeeding in the present 
school system (estimated by New York teachers union President Albert 
Shanker at 85 percent) have in fact rejected a used, outmoded, useless school 
system. 

Over the past ten years literally billions of dollars have been injected into the 
schools all over the country—-even more than has gone into the moon race—in 
an attempt to make the system work. In New York City alone the school budget 
was raised 200 percent until it is now more than one billion dollars a year, or 
one-third of the entire city budget. The New York teacher-pupil ratio was 
lowered to an average of 1:17; $70 million of Title I money was poured into the 
organization of two thousand innovative projects; experts from the twelve 
colleges in the area were endlessly consulted; money was spent like water: book 
publishers, project directors, educational consultants were enriched; teachers 
drew bigger salaries to compensate them for the nightmare of the school day. 
But the achievement level of black children has continued to fall. 

The black community cannot afford to be wasting time fighting for reforms 
that have already proved worthless. Every week, every month, every year that 
we waste means that more black children are being wasted. We must reject the 
racist myth that by keeping kids in school an extra day, an extra week, an 
extra month, we are giving them a chance to learn a little something or helping 
to keep them out of mischief. Not only are they not learning in the schools, but 
the schools in the black community today are little more than mass penal 
institutions, breeding the same kind of vice and crime that mass penal 
institutions breed, making the average ‘child an easy prey for the most 
hardened elements. Day after day, year after year, the will and incentive to 
learn, which are essential to the continued progress and future development of 
any people, are being systematically destroyed in millions of black youth, 
perhaps the most vigorous and resourceful of those between thé ages of ten 
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and twenty. 


Redefining Education 


The key to the new system of education that is the objective of the black 
movement for community control of schools is contained in the position paper 
of the Five-State. Organizing Committee that was formed at a conference at 
Harvard University in January 1968. At this conference the black educators 
and community representatives agreed that “the function of education must be 
redefined to make, it responsive and accountable to the community.” 

The schools today are in the black community but not of it. They are not 
responsive or accountable to it. If anything they are an enemy force, a Trojan 
Horse, within it. The teaching and administrative staff come from outside the 
community, bringing with them the missionary attitude that they are bearing 
culture to backward natives—when in fact, like missionaries, they are living. off 
the natives. The subject matter of the schools, beginning with the information 
about the policeman and the fireman given to first and second graders, is alien 
to the lives of the children. And, most important, students succeed only to the 
degree that they set their sights toward upgrading themselves as individuals 
out of the community, so that the schools are in fact an organized instrument 
for a brain drain out of the community. 

American education, like Amencan society, is based upon the philosophy of 
individualism. According to this philosophy, the ambitious individual of average 
or above-average ability from the lower and middle classes is constantly 
encouraged to climb up the social ladder out of his social class and community. 
To achieve this goal, like the black Englishman in colonial Africa, he must 
conduct himself in ways that meet the approval and social standards of those in 
power, that is to say, as much unlike those in his community and as much [ike 
those in the Establishment as possible. If he does this consistently to the 
satisfaction of those in power, who are always observing. and grading his 
-behavior, he is rewarded by promotion and advancement into the higher 
echelons of the system. [his is what is known as “making it on your own.” The 
more opportunistic you are, the better your chance of “making it.” 

In the school system this means relating to the teacher and not to your 
classmates. It means accepting what is taught you as the “objective” or 
“gospel” or “immaculately concetved” truth which stares at you out of the 
pages of the textbook. (The textbook itself, of course, is by its very weight and 
format, organized to convey the impression of permanence and_ the 
indubitability of Holy Scripture.) You then feed these truths back to the 
teacher (“the correct answer’), evading controversial questions that require 
thinking for yourself or taking a position. If you are willing to do this year after 
year, giving the “correct answers” on exam after exam, for as long as is 
necessary to satisfy the “guild” standards of the Establishment, you have it 
“made.” You have proved yourself a sheep as distinguished from the goats. 
Your parents are proud of you. You can buy a big car to show off before the 
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neighbors, and you become eligible to: share in-the benefits of high-level 
corruption in its various forms. 

The overwhelming majority of black youth see no relationship between this 
type of education and their daily lives in the community or the problems of 
today’s world that affect them so intimately. They see automation and 
cybernation wiping out the jobs for which they are supposedly being prepared— 
while such jobs as are still available to them are the leftovers that whites won’t 
take (including fighting on the front lines in a war). The book-learning so 
honored by their teachers and parents seems dull and static compared to what 
they see on television and expenence on the streets. In their own short lives they 
have seen what passes as truth in books being transformed into lies or 
obsolescence by living history, and what passes as objectivity exposed as racist 
propaganda. Through television they have discovered that behind the words 
(which in books looked as if they had been immaculately conceived) are human 
beings, usually white, usually well-off. and usually pompous intellectuals. The 
result is that as the teacher stands up front bestowing textbook culture on them, 
they are usually carrying on a silent argument with the teacher—or else turning 
off their minds altogether. 

Not having: the drive to succeed in the world at all costs, which is 
characteristic of the ambitious opportunist, and much more sensitive to what 1s 
going on around them, they reject the perspective of interminable schooling 
without practice or application, which is now built into the educational system. 
Besieged on all sides by commercials urging them to consume without limit 
and conscious at the same time of the limitless productivity of Amencan 
technology, they have abandoned the Protestant ethic of work and thnft. So 
they roam the streets, aimlessly and restlessly, everyone a potential victim of 
organized crime and a potential hustler against their own community. 


Only One Side Is Right 


There are two sides to every question but only one side 1s right, and in this 
case the students who have rejected the present system are the ones who are 
nght, even if, understandably, they are unable as yet to propose concrete 
alternatives. 

1. The individualist, opportunist orientation of American education has been 
ruinous to the American community, most obviously, of course, to the 
black community. In the classroom over the years it isolates children from 
one another, stifling their natural curiosity about one another as well as 
their potential for working together. (This process is what the education 
courses call “socialization.”) In the end it not only upgrades out of the 
community those individuals who might be its natural léaders, 
fragmenting and weakening precisely those communities that are in the 
greatest need of strengthening. It also creates the “used” community, 
which is to be successively inhented by those poorer or darker in color, 
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and which is therefore doomed from the outset to increasing 
detenoration. 

Truth is not something you get from books or jot down when the tahe 
holds forth. It has always been and is today more than ever something 
that is-constantly being created through conflict in the social arena and 
continuing research and experimentation in the scientific arena. 


.- Learning, especially in this age of rapid social and technical change, is 


not something you can make people do in their heads with the 
‘perspective that years from now, eventually, they will be able to use what 
` they have stored up. By the time you are supposed to use tt, it has really 
become “used.” The natural relationship between theory and practice 
has been turned upside down in the schools, in order to keep kids off the 
labor market. The natural way to learn is to be interested first and then to 
develop the skill to pursue your interest. As John Holt has written in 
How Children Learn, “The sensible way, the best way, is to start with 
something worth doing, and then, moved by a strong desire to do it, get 
whatever skills are needed.” 

A human being, young or old, is not a warehouse of information or skills, 
and an educational system that treats children like warehouses is not only 
depriving them of education but also cnppling their natural capacity to 
learn. Particularly in a world of rapidly changing information and skills, 
learning how to leam is more important than learning specific skills and 
facts. A human being cannot develop only as a consumer. Depniving 
children of the opportunity to carry on productive activity is also 
depriving them of the opportunity to develop the instinct for 
workmanship, which has made it possible for humanity to advance 
through the ages. The experience of performance is necessary to learning. 
Only through doing things and evaluating what they have done can 
human beings learn the intrinsic relation between cause and effect, 
thereby developing the capacity to reason. If they are prevented from. 
learning the intrinsic consequences of their own choices of ends and 
means and made totally dependent on such extrinsic effects as rewards 
and punishments, they are being robbed of their right to develop into 
reasoning human beings. 

Finally, you cannot deprive young people: of che: rights of social 
responsibility, and social consciousness, and the ability to judge social 
issues during the many years they are supposed to attend school and then 
expect them suddenly to be able to exercise these essential nghts when 
- they become adult. 

Our children are not learning because the present system is depnving them 


of such natural stimuli to learning as exercising their resourcefulness to solve 
the real problems of their own communities; working together, rather than 
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competitively, with younger children emulating older ones and older children 
teaching younger ones; expenencing the intrinsic consequences of their own 
actions; judging issues. It is because the present system wastes these natural 
human incentives to learning that its demands on the taxpayer are constantly 
escalating. It is because those who-have succeeded under the present system 
have ended up as such dehumanized beings—technicians and mandarins who 
are ready to provide so-called objective skills and information to those in 
power—that students are in revolt on secondary and college campuses. 


Toward a New System 


We should now be in a better position to make more concrete the meaning 
of the proposal to “redefine the function of education in order to make it 
responsive and accountable to the community.” 

Instead of schools serving to drain selected opportunists out of the 
community, they must be functionally reorganized to become centers of the 
community. This involves much, much more than the use of school facilities 
for community needs—although this should certainly be expanded. In order 
for the schools to become the center of the community, the community itself 
with its needs and problems musi become the curriculum of the schools.° 

More specifically, the educational program or curriculum should not 
consist of subjects like English or algebra or geography. Instead the school 
must be structured into groups of youngsters meeting in workshops and 
working as teams. [hese teams are then encouraged to (1) identify the needs 
or problems of the community; (2) to choose a certain need or problem as a 
focus of activity; (3) to plan a program for its solution; and (4) to carry out the 
steps involved in the plan. 

In the course of carrying out such a aam students naturally and 
normally, as a part of the actual process, acquire a number of skills. For 
example, they must be able to do research (observe. report, pinpoint—all related 
to the social and physical geography of the community); set goals or objectives; ` 
plot steps toward the achievement of these goals; carry out these steps; evaluate 
or measure their progress toward their goals. 

Through such a curriculum, research becomes a means of building the 
community rather than what it 1s at present, a means by which the 
Establishment prepares counterinsurgency or pacification programs against 
the community. Through the solution of real community problems, students 
discover the importance not only of skills and information but also of the ideas 
and principles that must guide them: in setting and pursuing goals. In the 
struggle to transform their physical-and social environment, they discover that 
their enemies are not only external but internal, within the community and 
within their own selves. Thus the weaknesses or needs of. the community 
become assets in the learning process rather than the handicap or drawback 
that they are presently conceived to be. 

With the community and, at times, the entire city as a learning laboratory, 
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students are no longer confined to the classroom. The classroom is an adjunct 
to the community rather than the reverse. Students have an. opportunity to 
exercise responsibility by identifying problems and by proposing and testing 
solutions, with the teachers acting as advisers, consultants, and instructors in 
specific skills. Students from various teenage groups can work in teams on the 
various projects, with each contributing according to his or her abilities at the 
various stages, younger students learning from older ones, and those with the 
capacity for leadership having an opportunity to exercise it. 

One of the most important community needs, and one that naturally 
suggests learning activities, is the need for community information that can be 
met by student-produced newspapers, magazines, TV news and documentary 
programs, films, etc. 


Education to Govern 


No one should confuse this curriculum with a curriculum for vocational 
education—either in the old sense of preparing young blacks for menial tasks 
or in the up-to-date form in which Michigan Bell Telephone Company and 
Chrysler adopt high schools in the black community in order to channel black 
youth into low-level jobs. The only possible resemblance between these 
proposals and vocational education is the insistence on the opportunity for 
_ productive ‘life-experiences as essential to the learning process. Otherwise 
what 1s proposed is the very opposite of vocational education. It is indeed 
education or preparation for the tasks of governing. 

Concrete programs that prepare black youth to govern are the logical next 
step for rebellious black youth who, having reached the stage of Black Power 
in the sense of Black Pride, Black Consciousness, and total rejection of the 
present social system, are not sure where to go. Young people whose self- 
concept has undergone a fundamental change must be ‘given concrete 
opportunities to change their actual conditions of life. Otherwise, they can 
only exhaust and demoralize themselves in isolated acts of adventurism or in 
symbolic acts of:defiance or escapism. 

The fundamental principles underlying such programs are crucial to 
elementary as well as secondary school education. These principles are: 


1. The more human beings experience in life and work, i.e., the more they 
have the opportunity to expertence the intrinsic consequences of their 
own. activity, the more able they are to learn and the more anxious they 
are to leam: Conversely, the more human beings, and particularly young 
people, are deprived of the opportunity to live and work and experience 
the consequences of their own activities, the more difficult it is for them to 
learn and the more they are turned off from learning. 

2. The most important factor in learning is interest and motivation; and 
conversely the more you cut off motivation and interest, the harder it is to 
learn. 
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This principle is especially relevant to the question of reading. If you try to 
force children to read, you can turn them off from reading in the same way 
that generations of children have been turned off from music by compulsory 
music lessons. Actually reading is much less difficult than speaking, which 
kids learn pretty much on their own. Once the relation between letters and - 
sounds 1s learned—a matter of only a few weeks the reading development of 
children depends almost entirely upon interest and self-motivation. Thus, 
almost every good reader is actually self-taught. 

When young children are regimented in the average elementary school 
classroom on the false assumption that children of the same chronological age 
have the same attention span and learn at the same pace and rhythm, what 
happens is that the great majonity stop learning altogether,’ becoming either 
passive or defiant. Few parents know that in the average classroom most 
_ children are paying attention only about ten minutes out of the three-hundred- 
minute school day. The rest of the time they are trying to get mto trouble or - 
stay out of trouble. The few children in a classroom who can adjust to the 
rhythms arbitranly set by the teacher become the “bright ones,” while the 
others are categorized from very early as the “dumb ones.” The tracking 
system is not the product of a particular teacher’s biases; it is built into the 
system of forced learning. Parents particularly must begin to try to envisage a 
classroom reorganized to provide the opportunity for children to move about 
freely, choose among activities, learn what they are interested in learning, 
learn from each other and from their own mistakes. 

Obviously the range of choice and area of activity cannot be as broad for 
younger children as it is for teenagers. But once we get nd of the stereotypes 
of wild children who must be forced to learn, we will be able to think in terms 
of curriculum and structure for elementary schools. For example, classroom 
space could easily be subdivided into sections, each of which is associated not 
with specific children but rather with activities: a library and writing space 
where “reading and writing will be in the air,” a rest and privacy space, an 
arts and crafts space, a play space. Children would be able to move from one 
area to another as they choose. The teacher could remain fixed at tmes— 
avalable for consultation—or at others move about from space to space. 
Children of different ages, within a particular range, could learn from each 
other. 7 


The Opposition 


We must have no illusion that it will be easy to reorganize American 
education, and particularly education in the black community, along these 
lines. Vicious as well as subtle opposition will come from all those with a stake 
in the present system: teachers and administrators who have climbed up the 
social and economic ladder within the framework of the old system and who 
now think they have earned the nght to make others undergo the same ordeal; 
the publishing industry, which is making such huge profits off the school 
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system; city agencies like the Board of Health, the Board of Education, the 
Fire Department, the Police Department, the Sanitation Department; the 
building industries and the unions; the merchants and finance companies. 
Concermed only with their own vested interest in living off the black 
community, they can be expected to raise a hue and cry about “irresponsible 
youth taking over” and “child labor.” 

Some very fundamental questions are posed here, questions that American 
society will have to face sooner rather than later, because it is obviously 
impossible to reorganize an educational system completely without 
reorganizing the social system it serves. 

First of all, who are the irresponsible ones? The young people who will be 
trying to improve their communities? Or the institutions and agencies 
(supported by their parents’ taxes) who have been presiding -over its 
deterioration? The issue here therefore is not young people but the same issue: 
as that. involved in the nght of the black community to self-determination. 
Obviously what these opponents fear is not just youth but the threat to their 
continuing control, the exposure of their shortcomings, and programs that may 
end in their replacement. 

On the question of “child labor,” it should be emphasized. that what we 
are proposing is not “labor” at all. Labor is activity that is done for wages 
under the control of persons or organizations exploiting this labor for profit. 
What we are talking about is work that the young people choose to do for the 
purpose of improving the community and under their own direction. 

However, the clash is unavoidable. Because labor has been the only means 
for survival and advancement in this society, and because increasing. 
automation and cybemation have cut down jobs, any kind of productive 
activity has now become a privilege monopolized by adults and increasingly. 
denied to youth. The whole process is now reaching the absurd proportions of. 

older people doing jobs that could be more safely and easily done by youth, 
while youth are supposed to stay in school, expending their energies in play, 
postponing the responsibilities of work aad adult life, on the promise that’ 
longer schooling will make them capable of better jobs. Meanwhile the skills 
they are acquiring become obsolete. The whole procedure is based on the 
false assumption that education is only for the young and that it must be 
completed before you start to work and live. Actually the time is coming when 
society will have to recognize that education must be a lifelong process for old 
and young. In the end a rational society will have to combine work and study 
for all ages and for people in every type of activity, from manual to intellectual. 

Rallying to the support of all these vested interests we can expect the 
intellectuals, social scientists, and physical scientists, claiming that by such 
programs society will be drying up the supply of experts, intellectuals, 
scientists, etc. The charge is absurd. Such programs will increase the supply 
because they will stimulate the desire for learning in great numbers of youth 
who in the past were turned off from learning. 
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The Struggle. 


In the long and the short run, the Sppoauon of all these vested interests 
can be overcome only if black parents and black students begin to see that this 
is the only kind of education that is relevant in this country at this stage, 
particularly for black people, and that unless we embark on a protracted 
struggle for this kind of education, our children will continue to be wasted. 

That is why the struggle for community control of schools is so important. 

The black community will have to struggle for community control of schools. 
It can struggle most effectively, that is to say, involve and commit the greatest 
number of people from the community, if it can propose concrete programs for 
reorganizing education to meet the real and urgent needs of the black 
community. 

The organic, inherent, irreversible weakness of the present educational 
- power structure is its complete inability to develop such programs because it has 
been organized and is structured only for the purposes of producing an elite and 
detaining the mass. Hence the strategic importance of fighting them on this front 
by developing concrete programs for curnculums that the black community can 
regard as its own and therefore insist that the schools implement. The time is 
especially npe for such proposals because mushrooming decentralization 
programs are of necessity contradictory and confusing, creating areas in which 
no one is quite sure who has decision-making power. 


The Total Community 


In the preceding I have concentrated on ie needs of the black community 
because it is in the vanguard of the struggle for community control of schools 
and therefore more immediately faced with the question of how to redefine 
education. But this is not only a black question. During the next five to fifteen 
years, increasing numbers of white students are also going to turn their backs 
on the educational system, not only in college but in high school. At the 
present time the majority of white students still accept the system because their 
little pieces of paper are still a passport to jobs and college. But even if the 
white school front remains quiet, every concerned citizen should be asking: 
“Do we really want our children to end up, like Nixon’s Great Silent 
Majority, ambitious only for their own financial advancement and secunty, 
apathetic except when confronted by blacks moving into their neighborhoods 
or competing for their jobs, afraid not only of blacks but of their own children 
and indeed of any fundamental social change to meet the needs of changing 
technology, acquiescing in the decisions of the Mayor Daleys, the Judge 
Hoffmans, the Spiro Agnews, and eventually the George Wallaces?” 

These whites did not come from outer space any more than did the “good 
silent Germans” of Hitlers day. They are the products of the American 
educational system, which has been organized to fit the Amencan Way of 
Life. It was in the public schools that Nixon’s Great Silent Majority learned, 
through a systematized procedure, the values of materialism, individualism, | 
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opportunism, and docility in the presence of authority. It was in the schools 
that they were systematically indoctrinated with the myth that truth is what 
you read in books or hear from those in power, and with the ideology that this 
is not only the best of possible worlds, but that it operates with the inevitability 
of natural law, making it futile to criticize or oppose its operations. (“What’s 
the use? It’s always been this way and it’s always going to be this way.”) It 
was in the schools that the seeds of their present fears and powerlessness to 
rebel against authority were systematically sown. 

All these are the values against which today’s youth, black and white, 
coming of age in a world of unprecedented technological and social revolution; 
are in revolt. Today's youth is determined to have power over its own 
conditions of life. But the public school system has failed to prepare today's 
Great Silent Majority to understand its own youth, let alone the need’ to 
transform itself to cope with the rapid changes taking place. 

lt therefore is the schools that must accept a share of the responsibility for 
creating the contradiction that now threatens this country’s destruction, the 
contradiction between being the technologically most advanced and the 
politically most undeveloped country in the world. They are also one of the 
weakest links in the system’s chain of operations. 

Before the present system of education was eel some two generations 
ago, education was only for the elite, to prepare them to govern over their 
subjects. Then came mass education, to prepare the great majority’ for labor 
and to advance a few out of their ranks to join the elite: in governing. -This 
system is now falling apart as a result of its own intemal contradictions, with 
the cost being borne at the present time by the black community. That is why 
it is so urgent that we develop a new system of education that will have as its 
means and its end the development of the great masses of people to govern 
over themselves and to administer over things. ° 


Notes ` 


1. Colin Green, “Public Schools: Myth of the Melting Pot,” Saturday Review, November 15; 1969. 

2. James Coleman, Adolescents and the Schools (New York: Basic Books, 1965). 

3. See Neil Postman and Charles Wemgartner, Teaching as a Subversive Activity (New York: Delacorte Press), 
1969. 

4. Black parents who send their children to Catholic schools on the basis that in that “law ‘n’ order” environment 
their kids at least learn their three R’s should refiect on what this authoritarian environment Py be doing ta 
their children’s real, {.e., creative, learning potential. 
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Another Education Is Happening. 
Julia Pointer Putnam 


The mainstream media has created the myth that community people are 
waiting for Superman, the White House, or state-appointed Emergency 
Financial Managers to resolve the escalating crises in our schools. 

The truth is that concerned parents and citizens, especially in 
deindusirialized cities like Detroit, Milwaukee, and Philadelphia, are 
beginning to resolve this crisis by making a paradigm shift in the U.S. concept 
of education. John Dewey, this country’s most important social philosopher, 
advocated this paradigm shift many years ago. His vision of a more 
democratic educational system was widely known and discussed prior to the 
Second World War. But as long as U. S. industry was flourishing, tt was 
marginalized, 

The U.S. ee system, Dewey elaine is too top-down. Ít is 
undemocratic. It disempowers children, stifles their natural tendencies to explore, 
to manipulate tools, and to construct and create. It is a sorting mechanism with 
standards, goals, tests, and sordid comparisons, rooted in an attitude of 
acquisitiveness or the capitalist ethos. It separates the school and schoolchildren 
from the community. 

The following article by Jala ‘Pointer Putnam tells the story of how the 
deindusinialization of Detroit has.made Dewey’s more democratic view of 
education an idea whose time has come. —Grace Lee Boggs 


Perhaps a, new spirit is rising among us. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
wondered this about himself and his fellow clergymen in 1963, when they 
gathered to express their opposition to the war in Vietnam. King called for a 
revolution in values, imploring thé nation to move from a “thing-oriented” to a 

“people-oriented” society. 

The postindustrial decline that eee in T 1970s and left Detroit reeling 
also provided its citizens the opportunity to- redefine our humanity. With a 
school drop-out rate of 55 percent and climbing, we had.to ask ourselves: Do 


JULIA POINTER PUTNAM (julia.boggsedcenterègmail.com) is an educator in Detroit and 
the mother of two young children, Henry and Lucie. The first young person to sign up as a 
volunteer for Detroit Summer in 1992, she is currently developing a school that will continue 
Grace Boggs’s legacy of community engagement. 
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we assume that half of our kids are lazy delinquents, or do we assume that 
they are voting with their feet against the oppressive conditions in their 
schools? While for many, the conversation around education has turned to 
controlling, punitive, and test-driven solutions, others are choosing to 
empower our children and involve them in efforts to transform the city. 

Having started in 1992 with the Detroit Summer program, educators 
throughout Detroit continue to create and put forth.a new vision of education 
that views the city as a community that has something to teach its children. 
Schools are seen as an important component of this larger community. The 
strength and potential of young people is celebrated. This vision stands in 
stark contrast to the dominant conception of education. 

For most people today, unfortunately, school is a building, s separate from 
the neighborhood, where children are seen as blank slates or empty heads to` 
fill up with factual information, arbitrarily chosen by executives and 
administrations with a misguided sense of how real children develop, think, 
and grow. 

In her book, The Next Ämenan Revolution, longtime community activist, 
Grace Lee Boggs, presents a radically different vision of education, of schools 
as part of a community and as part of social development: 


Just imagine how safe and lively our streets would be, if, as a natural and 
normal part of the curnculum from K-12, school children were taking 
responsibility for maintaining neighborhood streets, planting community 
gardens, recycling waste, rehabbing houses, creating healthier school 
lunches, visiting and doing errands for the elderly, organizing 
neighborhood festivals, painting public murals.... This is the fastest way to 
motivate all our children to learn and at the same time turn our 
communities, almost overnight, into lively neighborhoods where crime is 
going down because hope is going up. (158) 


Grace advocates a type of learning known as Place-Based Education (or 
Community-Based Education), where the local community and environment 
serve as a starting point to teach concepts in language arts, mathematics, social 
studies, science, and other subjects across the curriculum. This approach 
diminishes the boundaries that have been built up between schools and the 
community. Place-Based Education emphasizes the ability of young people to 
learn by addressing the real-life problems around them. 

This community approach is quite different from the way we think of 
school today, ‘when the general message is that children go to school to get a- 
job or to advance their individual fortunes. Education is limited to youth, 
who are socialized to view the world as a competitive market. We fail to 
recognize how this system has created generation after generation of adults 
who are ill: prepared to approach our mounting societal problems with true 
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creativity or with an idea toward the collective. 

We need to give children a better reason to study than simply to get a job or 
advance individual wealth. Children need to develop a desire, even a passion, for 
lifelong learning. They-need to learn to read and write with the purpose of 
communicating their ideas with people in their neighborhoods, their country, and 
the world. They need to leam about themselves in order to understand their 
identities and how those identities mesh with others in society. Their lives should 
be enriched through investment in the community. ‘They need to understand how 
to be truly connected to others in an age of mounting technologies that offer a 
mere illusion of connection. They need practice in making smart, thoughtful 
decisions, so that when it is their turn to run the country, they understand the 
delicate intricacies of resolving conflicts, while creating a world that works for all. 

We cannot expect good leadership from people who have never been given 
the opportunity to lead and who have never felt or been empowered. We 
cannot expect people who have been trained to believe they have no 
responsibility to the people around them to be good neighbors. We cannot 
expect people who have been trained to sit idly by while others make decisions 
to be good citizens. As Detroit poet Will Copeland explains, we need 
meaning-makers, not meaning-takers. 


My Detroit Summer Story 


In 1992, I was sixteen and a junior at Renaissance High School, which is 
considered, even today, one of the finest high schools in the city. 
Academically, I was doing well; I was one of those kids who knew how to 
“do” school. But I was miserable. I lived in a city that everyone described as a 
crumbling cesspool, and I could not understand why this was so. I also did 
not understand what | should do about it. The answer presented to me was 
-unsatisfying—get good grades, go to college, and get a high-paying job so that 
[ could leave Detroit and all its problems behind for someone else. 

One day during lunch, my friend Mary told me about a couple named 
Jimmy and Grace Lee Boggs who visited her class. They left a flyer, “The 
Call to Detroit Summer.” It explained that in every significant social 
movement in our country, -young people had been the defining factor. They 
needed young people who were willing to take on the challenge of revitalizing, 
redefining, and respinting Detroit from-the ground up. | had not even known 
that I craved being asked to do something important until | was actually 
asked. 

During the three-week span of the first Detroit Summer, we immersed 
ourselves in the community. We planted urban gardens, painted murals, and 
helped rehab a house for an elderly woman. We held peace vigils downtown 
every week with Save Our Sons and Daughters to acknowledge the young 
people who had been lost to gun violence. We marched against crack houses 
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in the neighborhood with We: the People Protect Our Streets. We 
participated in intergenerational dialogues where elders came to open up their 
lives like textbooks and then let us ask questions. Young people often 
facilitated these events, so the discussions were actual dialogues instead of 
lectures. The conversations were lively, informative, and a highlight. They 
helped connect different generations within the community. These activities 
and the process of engaging in community projects that improve the 
neighborhoods we were in during those three weeks made Detroit Summer the 
first manifestation of Place-Based Education in the city. 

This Place-Based educational process can change social relationships and 
enrich a community. For instance, we worked that first year on a garden 
across the street from where a Mrs. Thomas lived. Mrs. Thomas made lunch 
for us volunteers every day without fail—lI still remember her peas. One time, 
she let us know that she used to be afraid of young people, but that we had 
restored her hope in our generation. Nothing was more important to me at the 
time than proving that my generation cared about what was going on in the 
world. No school had figured out how to tap into that part of me that wanted 
to make a difference. 

Detroit Summer was the only outlet for what | considered the best part of 
myself. I became an active citizen during those years because | was given examples 
of how I could positively impact the conditions in the city. 


Five Teachers 


Ten years after the first Detroit Summer, I was working as a teacher. 
Thanks to my experience with Detroit Summer, I already knew that I loved 
working with teenagers. | modeled my teaching style both on my own 
memories of feeling disaffected as a teen and on the adults in Detroit Summer 
who never failed to take me seriously. Nevertheless, I found myself becoming 
increasingly annoyed with my students. Why were they not motivated? Why 
were they not curious? Why was I more interested in their education than they 
were? Why was the dropout rate so high, when teachers worked hard every 
day to engage their students? 

Seeking advice and a fresh perspective, I went to talk to Grace. She 
reminded me that schools were still operating from the factory model 
paradigm and that in order to get better, they would need to meet students 
where they are today. She also asked me to consider the idea that the dropout 
rate could be a sign that students who understood the contradiction between 
what they were learning in school and its relevance to their daily lives were 
, actually “opting out” of a system they knew was not serving them. In many 
ways, there were no alternatives for those kids. Grace encouraged me to attend 
Freedom School meetings at her home (which has since become the Boggs 
Center to Nurture Community Leadership) to discuss these ideas with other 
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teachers. Pos | | a 

At these meetings, educators came together to explore the paradigm in 
-education, to help it shift from the factory model to one that fits the modern needs 
of families. ‘There, | met Nate Walker, a teacher from Connecticut, who came to 
Detroit with the Teach for America program. He came, hoping to make a 
difference, and soon realized that he was most often praised for being a good 
teacher when his students were sitting still, exactly what Nate himself hated about 
school as a child. He and his friend Francis Donner (also from “Teach for 
Amenica) constantly discussed what it meant to educate children well. I also met 
Amanda Rosman, a teacher, new mom, and law school student. Al DeFreece, a 
sociology student at the University of Michigan, also attended these meetings. 
He was interested in how young people develop a racial identity. Eventually, the 
five of us started meeting weekly to figure out how we might create a school that 
embodied the ideas we discussed at the Boggs Center. 

We began in 2008 with the question: What should kids know? We then 
started to dream about a person, who, having been at our school for twelve 
years, now appeared in a graduation ‘gown. What kind of person did we want 
standing before us? We imagined that the person would not only be 
academically competent but also knowledgeable at practical skills. She or he 
would feel comfortable opening up a toaster, for instance, and trying to fix it 
before thinking that it must be thrown out and replaced. He or she would 
know how to create something from scratch, either a meal or a’ piece of 
clothing or an original piece of music. She or he would not only be able to 
love, but also to receive love from others. He or she would be able to mediate 
conflict in life. She or he would know how to be civically engaged in politics, 
grow food in a garden. Most of all, she or he would be happy. 

We also acknowledged -that we wanted to be happy. We not only 
imagined kids walking to schoo! and, on their way, passing their neighbors 
who would know them by name. We also imagined a place where we could 
walk or bike. We wanted a place where we could send our kids and work with 
our frends. We wanted to create a community for ourselves as well as our 
students. Our goal was to create an experience that increased the humanity in 


us all. 


Loving Them Up 


Recently, a mother told me.about her painful divorce. She and her son 
had lost everything, and they had to move from Chicago to her parents’ home 
in Ann Arbor. She was-shocked to see her traumatized.son, once under his 
grandparents’ roof, thrive. He even experienced a sizeable growth spurt. The 
grandparents explanation was that they simply “loved the boy up.” 

In the same way, so many young people—myself included—describe our 
experience in Detroit Summer. The reality of my single mom’s life. is that, 
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- overwhelmed. Many of the youth volunteers’ parents did not have their own 
transportation. So the adult volunteers in Detroit Summer gladly drove us all 
around the city. Over the years, so many people have touched my life. I 
learned how to garden from Gerald Hairston (“It’s not dirt, it’s soill”). I 
listened to Martin Luther King, Jr.’s “I Have a Dream” speech in its entirety 
for the first tme on the King Day march while nding with Rich Feldman. 
_ Shea Howell provided endless encouragement, prefacing everything I did with 
a cheerful, “You'll do great!” Grace put the whole of Detroit’s history in a 
contextual timeline that helped me understand why the city looked so scarred. 
Eden Winter's backyard was home to countless Detroit Summer closing 
ceremonies; and | will forever associate it with barbecue and a sense of 
‘carefree satisfaction: Michelle Brown came to pick me up to visit Jimmy when 
it was clear that he only had a few more days to live. When | thanked Jimmy 
for being so kind to me, he squeezed my hand, . 

A group of diverse adults with more skill sets and interests than she could 
ever compile herself helped my mom raise me. There were always people 
available and happy to help her love me up. In this time of economic hardship 
and diminished community resources, most parents are doing the best they 
can, just to: keep their children housed, clothed, and fed: The necessary 
energy needed to read. stones, help with homework, and volunteer at school 
are considered a luxury that most working parents cannot afford. As a mother 
of two small children, I understand the excessive amount of patience kids. 
require. I also know that Í cannot always provide the unconditional love that 
all kids deserve. How wonderful would it be if our schools were a place where 
parents could send their children, knowing that not only. would they learn 
basic skills, but they would also be loved up by all the people in the 
community, who offered them a variety of skills and experience? 

_ When Nate, Frank, Amanda, Al, and I were discussing the school we 
wanted to create, we asked one another what made us each feel successful. All 
of us had academic degrees, yet not one of us listed them as the reason for our 
SUCCESS., 

I know for sure that my success comes, not aa. any of the academic. goals 
I have met, but because I was surrounded by adults who took an interest in 
me. They were there to answer my questions, expose me to ideas and 
experiences that I may not have known otherwise, and care for me as a person. 
These are. the same people who love my children now as they loved me then. 
This community that chose to help raise me without once undermining my 
mother’s authority or love is the reason [ arn where I am today. 

Families in cities across the country are hungry for this type of community 
support, for the type of school where kids are useful, where hope goes up as 
crime-goes down, and where kids are surrounded by people who will love 
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The Boggs Educational Center 


We are working to create a school’that enriches a community. The Boggs 
Educational Center in Detroit will be that school. Our mission is to nurture 
creative, critical thinkers who contribute to the health of the surrounding 
‘community. This means that they also ‘be healthy == PRYsICanY: emotionally, 
yaar and academically. i 

Clearly, our vision of a school that contributes -to a healthy community 38 
inspired by our connection with Grace. When we asked permission to use her 
name in the school, she granted her blessing in the form of a challenge. “As ‘you 
imagine this school,” she told us, “you must think beyond what you ever thought 
possible.” “You too,” she reminded us, “are as shaped by traditional ideas of 
what education should be as everyone else in this country.” The difficult thing will 
be to create something that takes us to the next level ‘of who we must become as - 
human beings. : 

The social philosopher and educator John Dewey wrote, “The idae 
leaming environments that would bring greatest growth are places where 
children and adults grow together, where the schools are not separate from the 
community.” In order to foster that kind of growth, we have to rethink our 
notion that schools are the places where adults are the holders and dispensers of 
_ all knowledge. In fact, many of.the disagreements among adults in the education. . 
field are around what kids should know. Rarely, if ever, are young people asked 
what they would like to know or what they feel they need to know. Their voices 
are dismissed with the assumption that they could not possibly know what they 
need. In the meantime, technology is changing at such a rapid pace that the gap 
from one generation to the next is shnnking. Young people already know more - 
about some aspects of the world than most adults, and yet we continue to 
pretend that young people have nothing to offer us. It is time for us all to learn 
together to bring the greatest growth. 

We have to believe, for instance, that it is better if students and season 
with an interest in pottery could take a class together. We have to believe that 
it is possible for young people to teach adults in subjects such as modern hip- 
hop, using technology, or whatever interest a young person has a passion to 
share. We have to believe that everyone has something to share. 

Our response to Grace's challenge is to create a space that honors the reality 
that we all have something to contnbute, and that this contribution is sacred and 
must be brought forth. Once the energies and voices of young people are brought 
forth in a systemic way, on a consistent basis, we will be contributing toa A atighiep 
future in Detroit and in the ‘country. 
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Another Education Is Happening 


This brighter future is upon us. The Boggs Educational Center. is: not: the 
only example of the emerging paradigm shift in Detroit. On March 24,2011, 
a coalition of organizations and schools gathered to discuss educational 
perspectives and practices for postindustrial Detroit. The conversation 
included the Nsoroma Institute and Catherine Ferguson Academy, as well as 
the East Michigan Environmental Action Council, Matnx Theatre, and 
Detroit Summer-Live: Arts Media Project. We gathered to support one 
another in our..efforts to involve students in reimagining our schools. We 
celebrated our community-based alternatives to the traditional school — 
that contihue to fail our young people, | 

Indeed, a new spirit is rising up. The discussion in March was. a 
continuation of the conversations we have been having in Detroit for years. 
And they will not stop. There are many lessons to. be passed on, and there 
will be new challenges to face as we go forward. A new era of education is 
turning toward people instead of things. May this new spinit catch like`fire. 


i 


THE UNKNOWN CULTURAL REVOLUTION 
EDUCATIONAL REFORMS AND THEIR'IMPACT ON 
a - CHINA'S RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


~ Dongping Han 


China's official history maintains chat the radical egalitarianism of the Cultural Revolution (1956-76) led: to 
economic disaster. And when many people chink of the Cultural Revolution (GPCR) they think of destruction and 
violence, red guard hooliganism, economle disruption, factional wars, violent army repression, closed schools. 
persecution of intellectuals, and Ideological rigidity attacking people. buildings, and artwork. The Unknown 
Culcural Revolution (based on the anhor s doctoral dissertation) challenges that view and shows.the other side of 
the G?CR. 

Drawing on local interviews and records In rural fio County, Shandong Province, this study contends thar 
the GPCR caused the overthrow of the local hlerarchy, rhe establishment of participatory democracy and economie 
planning in the commanes, and a:large expansion of public services (including sociaj security for the aged) 
implemented by the newly empowered people of this county. The author documents substantial.and rapid 
economic development resulting from these changes as wéll as from the consequences of expanding education. 

` The author's village experience shows the potential of mass education and political empowerment of the 
roasses to facilitare equitable rural development, and requires attention as testimony of the neglected, positive side 
of the Cultural Revolution. 
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As the articles in this section indicate, the new corporate: schooling in ‘the 
United States combines many of the worst aspects of capitalist schooling in a 
period of economic stagnation, financialization, and militarization/securitization 
together with a strategy of privatizaiion of the schools. Public education is being 
degraded, regimented, and increasingly racially segregated—while the resulting 
worsening conditions in the schools are used to justify the restructuring of the 
entire education system. 

Viewed in this context, the rapid expansion of testing, as described by An 
Assessor. is to be undersiood mainly as a Trojan Horse for the restructuring of 
education—designed to exeri increased control over both teachers and students, 
and to push the whole system in the direction of privatization. Under the new 
lesiing regime, students not only have to take‘the federally mandated tests under 
No Child Left Behind; they are also compelled to undergo a constant stream of 
lest-preparalion and testing: including growing use of stale benchmark tests, 
occurring three or more limes a year, plus more frequent test “probes.” Teachers 
are being encouraged to “teach to the test” with curriculum materials being 
provided by the private sector, often by the same firms that design the tests 
themselves, and intended to subordinate the process of learning to assessment. 
All areas of the school curriculum not directly related to this system of “value- 
added assessment’ are being-dropped; and teachers are increasingly mandated 
simply to follow the prescribed curriculum-testing program. Any use of their 
own judgment or teaching skills is more and more discouraged. 

All of this is connected to the system's growing need for a laboring 
population thal is highly regrmented, with only a relatively few students. being 
tracked into more quality schooling. Traditionally, capitalist societies have seen 
education largely in functionalist terms, as meant to fit students for future 
occupations. Today this has todo with fitling many of them (paritcularly in the 
case of inner-city kids) not for work as such, but for a life of military-style 
discipline or incarceration. Although in. 2000—see Chart | below——U-S. 
nalional defense spending was 5 percent less than expenditure on elementary 
and secondary education, by the end of the decade national defense exceeded K- 
12 by more than 25 percent ($771.6 billion for the former as compared to 
$613.1 billion for the latter). At the same time, the military has assumed a 
growing role in schools, as Erica Meiners and Therese. Quinn explain in their 
analysis of Junior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (ROTC) programs in 
high schools. . 

The massive shift in social priorities loward national security, homeland 
security, and domestic security is also reflected in the rapid increase in penal 
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chart 1. Nattonalderense asa Percentage af education 
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state expenditures (or public safety spending) as a share of elementary and 
secondary education, rising from around 30 percent in 1959 to over 50 
percent in 2009, as shown in Chart 2, below. As Meiners and Quinn and 
Crystal Laura argue in. their articles, ractalized school-to-military aand school- 
to-prison pipelines are expanding in the United States, hand in hand with the 
corporate shift to charterization and privatization. For Laura, the trauma 
experienced by young black males in schools, as well as in the social conditions 
they encounter in general, is a mark of the extreme, apartheid character of 
U.S. society. | 

The new corporate schooling deliberately skirts fundamental issues of class 
and race, choosing instead fo promote a “no excuses” and “demography is not 
destiny” philosophy thai downplays the role of child poverty, inequality, and 
institutional racism. Nevertheless, ii has chosen io incorporate class and race 
issues in the form of a recycled “culture of poverty” perspective that blames the 
poor for their culture of poverty, and suggests that if they want to get ahead, 
they must abandon the culture of poverty for the culture of prosperity (defined 
as white and middle class). Monique Redeaux, in the final article in this part, 
addresses the oppressive nature of this philosophy, as exemplified by the work of 
American Enterprise Institute speaker Ruby Payne, whose multimillion-dollar 
business selling books and running workshops in the schools on how to 
overcome the alleged deficit thinking of the poor, has made her the most 
successful contemporary purveyor of the culture of poverty perspective. As 
analysts, Randy Bomer and his colleagues explained in a study of Payne's 
work (“Miseducating Teachers About the Poor,” The Teachers College 
Record December 2008): “Nowhere in her book [A Framework for 
. Understanding Poverty] does Payne state that poverty, rather than the 
poor, is the problem.” For Redeaux, Payne’s work “is rooted in the same 
discourse that has been used to exclude and brutalize people of color for 
centuries, ” —JBF E 
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Testing Privatization, and the 
Future of Public Schooling 


An Assessor 


Standardized testing occupies a central place in the ongoing 
reorganization—or demolition—of public education in the United States. 
The key question is not whether leading sectors of capital—major foundations 
from Gates on down, business groups including the Business Roundtable and 
Chamber of Commerce, a near-endless array of think tanks and policy groups, 
major media, well-funded “Astroturf” (faux grassroots) groups such as Stand 
for Children, and leading forces in both major political parties at the’state and 
national levels—promote standardized tests as a tool for making major, “high- 
stakes” decisions about students, educators, and schools. The better, and 
unanswered, questions are: Why are tests such an important weapon, What 
are the goals of the test-drven offensive, How does testing interact with other 
corporate school “reform” goals, and What can be done to turn this around? 

The reconstruction of schooling is part of the neoliberal stage of 
capitalism, which, far from defeated: in the United States by the economic 
crisis, has intensified itself as “the only alternative.” Historically, public 
schooling developed as the result of strugeles/negotiations between capital and 
the working class. From capital’s perspective, which is dominant but not 
absolutely so, schools became a valuable means to prepare workers, managers, 
and ancillary personnel for an exploitative system whose motor force is the 
accumulation of capital. The bottom layers of the working class faced long 
hours, brutal conditions, and low pay, while laborers in the “higher” sectors— 
the ones more commonly in unions—exerted some control! over their work and 
won higher wages. [he workplace hierarchy was gendered and racialized, 
with women. African Amencans, and Latinos disproportionately in lower- 
waged and nonunion sectors. 

These divisions weakened somewhat between the end of the Second 
World War and the mid-1970s, as industrial workers and public employees 
unionized, and as the civil nights and women’s movements ‘gained momentum. - 
There was some reduction in wage inequality, overall income inequality 
remained roughly constant, taxes were somewhat progressive, and public 
social welfare spending rose. The spint of resistance born in the antiwar: 





“AN ASSESSOR” jis a researcher and activist who has made extensive studies of education 
and testing, as well as national and international struggles for social change. 
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movement of the 1960s began to spread into the working class as a “refusal of 

work” movement erupted in a wide but not organizationally unified class 

offensive. Along with international struggles and intense economic 
competition by the major rivals of U.S. capital, this created the profits cristis of 
the early 1970s that soon prompted capital’s turn toward neoliberalism.! 

The essence of capitalism is turning human labor power into the work that 
makes capital accumulation possible. Capital needs workers who are 
disciplined and prepared for a great variety of jobs. Schools have been critical 
institutions for providing capital with such workers. However, as neoliberal 
capitalism gathered steam, radically altering workplaces, capital concluded 
that the schools had not been doing a good enough job giving employers what 
they now needed. 

The approach to schools in the first phases of neoliberalism focused on 
intensifying schoolwork and discipline. Tests were a useful mechanism for 
pressuring students—via grade promotion, graduation, and scholarships. This 
added to their continuing use as a sorting mechanism, which included 
persuading those who did not succeed that the fault lies not in. society but in 
themselves. In the United States, tests have come to serve a function similar to 
money: they are both a measuring tool and a means of control.” 

However, in the early days of emerging neoliberalism, testing was itself 
under attack. States cut back mandated exams, as did the federal government 
in its 1994 Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). I can recall 
wondering how long this could continue in the face of neoliberalism. By this 
time, the Thatcher and Major governments in Britain had created the 
essential neoliberal model, which was also being promoted in the United 
States. The implications of this model for education were being formulated in 
the United States, especially by the Fordham Institute. In its current U.S. 
ancaimation, the neoliberal education model now looks like this: 

e -Centrally controlled definitions of what is to be learned (standards). 
These are functionally defined and enforced by state tests (made by 
private companies), and soon through two multistate national consortia 
that are likely to end up under federal domination. 

e. Increased privatization. This requires conceptualizing education as an 
individual consumer good, not a social good. Functionally, this involves 
expanding privatized administrative control in terms of charter schools 
and educational management organizations, with “virtual charters” and 
“vouchers” looming. 

e A vast array of pressures and sanctions to keep the workers—students, 
teachers, administrators—in line. In the United States, the main weapon 
is “accountability,” particularly evident in the federal No Child Left 
Behind law (NCLB, the current ESEA), now intensified by the 
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Obama administration’s “Race to the Top? (RTE) porary created 
as part of federal stimulus funding. . 

Getting to. this, point has taken some time. Ín the 1970s,. , governors allied 
with business. groups pushed for graduation tésts. They spoke incessantly 
about “accountability,” particularly as an often-successful- means to’ persuade 
liberals and ‘civil rights groups to join the corporate offensive against local 
authority over schools serving low-income youth, and more recently against 
unions. Well-orchestrated. PR waves promoted in the public mind the notion 
of a “crisis.” This propaganda saw a crisis of educational difficulties caused 
not by poverty but by the educators themselves. “No excuses’ ‘became the 
slogan. 

George W. Bush gave the neoliberal ‘education model a huge boost when 
he was able to parlay his highly touted (though largely unsuccessful) efforts in 
Texas to push NCLB through: a compliant Congress eager to pass 
“bipartisan” legislation in the wake of 9-11: Democrats largely swallowed! the 
test-and-punish “accountability” Kool-Aid, while “local control” Republicans 
were Willing to-give Bush what he wanted. 

With annual testing now required in oe eer math in grades three 
through eight and once in high school, the amount of testing in most states has 
doubled or nearly tripled. In a desperate effort to avoid failing to make 
mandated “adequate yearly progress, * many urban school districts -started 
administering multiple-choice ' benchmark” .tests three or more’ times a year. 
Now, some are using “probes, . short, computer-based tests ‘given several 
times a week, with results monitored by the central office. This ensurés an 
unwavering focus on teaching to the test, and thus narrowing the curriculum. 
k has helped state scores soar. But on independent exams, - such as the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), gains slowed and 
even halted after NCLB passed.° Nevertheless, © policymakers. mostly 
continued to defend the testing regime, ‘evidence be damned. 

Under a barrage of criticism that pointed out the low-quality of 
standardized tests and their damaging consequences to learning, the Obama 
administration promised a “new’ generation” of tests. However, multiple- 
choice remains the dominant format in the proposals from the two consortia of 
states that won Race to the Top funds to construct new tests. There will be a 
few open-ended “extended response’ items (writing a few. paragraphs, which 
can readily be coached with no gain in real writing skills), and maybe even a 
“performance task” (for example, reading some source documents. and: writing 
a short paper; again, potentially canned and ultimately trivialized). Even in 
the unlikely event these are good tasks, they will be swamped by the rest of the 
testing regimen. And there will likely be far. more tests, as states. and districts 
exponentially. increase .the use of “internim” tests. and. fake “formative” 
assessments.’ Furthermore, the new tests will not be ready until at least 2014- 
15, so thé federal administration and Congress can ignore calls to curtail 
testing in the ‘pending reauthorization’ of ESEA by pointing to the 
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forthcoming” ‘good” fests: e t is by ah i 

Testing’ as a'tool ‘of schoo! hari" ‘does ‘not’ ‘exist in a vacuum. In 
partidilar, « resources} | privatization, | and” unions | have ‘been important, 
interrelated battlegrounds. ` ves ae 

~ Until the - past ‘few ‘years, ` aaie ‘on’ public schools has increased, 
ae schools ‘to reduce clags-size and to serve heretofore ignored youth, 
such as those with disabilities’ or those for whom English is a second language. 
Even in the current crisis; most states: are cutting public ‘school funding less 
than other areas, though cuts’ have ‘exacted’ a seriouś toll even in middle- 
income communities." ` ` PE 

` -Fundińg, however, remains unequally aisteibued, with three-to-one 
Firiding ratios. between wealthy and | poor ‘districts common both within and 
across states.” Closély ‘related’ to this is’ the extensive and growing racial 
segregation in the United States, so that lack of funds initertwines with racial 
isolation. Rather than address these issues, leading forces here call for tests 
and privatization, proclaiming that “education is the new civil rights agenda.” 
Contrast this’ with Martin Luther’ King’ s call-in. his book, Where Do We Go 
From Here? Chaos or Community for’ restructuring the whole of Amencan 
sotiety ” to end poverty.: 

+ Leading neoliberal daa stich ‘as Chester “Checker” Finn and 
Frederick Hess are now advising governments -to take advantage of the fiscal 
crisis» to- cut the: teaching force’ sharply, end seniority: and. even unions 
themselves, and increase class.size, thereby dramatically reducing costs. [he 
United, States, ; they --intone;..can no longer. afford the unproductive waste 
embodied in our current .public’ schools. ‘This line comes mostly from 
Republicans, but- some., Democrats; from. New .York’s governor Andrew 
Cuomo to Democrats for Educational Reform, have willingly taken up the 
cudgels to wage war on public education.® 

, Priyatization complements high-stakes testing and funding inadequacies 
and inequities. The past decade has seen a sharp nse in the numbers: of 

“charter schools.” These privately controlled (for- and not-for-profit), publicly 
funded entities are promoted by the same constellation of forces that back 
high-stakes testing. Most states have laws authonzing charters; most are 
raising or removing caps on the number. of allowable -charters; and most 
charters cater to. low-income communities. The most prominent, such as the 
Knowledge, Is. Power Program, (KIPP) ‘and the Harlem Children’s Zone, 
receive large Sums from’ private entities, enabling them to provide more for 
their students than do under-resourced, nearby public schools. On the other 
side are the McDonald’ s of the charter world, corporate entities such as 
White’ Hat in Ohio. (which made big payoffs to electoral candidates), which . 
are ‘chains’ of ‘charters’ offering. test-prep malnourishment while the, owner 
pockets: thebig bucks: Charters often remove students whose behavior or test 
scores ‘¢reate problems for the school, and they under enroll English language 
learners and students with disabilities. Despite’ such advantages, several major 
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research studies, including one by the federal government, found that. charters 
on average perform less well than public schools on standardized tests.’ 

No matter, the push goes on, now, focused increasingly on “yirtual 
charters” in which kids get their lessons via computer.” This saves on bricks 
and mortar, passes many costs on to parents, and cuts, teacher expenses 
greatly. Now a “master” teacher can organize the courses, with ill-paid 
assistants to respond to particular student questions online. They can 
presumably be outsourced overseas-—indeed, so can the master. teachers. The 

“proof” of their “success” will remain standardized tests. . 

The combination of tests and privatization played out in, the ee 
for a share of the billions of federal dollars doled out by RTTT. Education 
Secretary Ame, Duncan warned states that they would not be eligible. for the 
funds if they did not allow virtually unlimited numbers of charters. Many 
states obediently responded; some unions went along, others fought it. 
Duncan having won this battle, the final competition rules did not mandate 
dropping limits on the number of charters, but they did require. that si 
and principals: be evaluated (and given: tenure and raises or fired) : 
significant part’ ’ based on student test scores. | 

States have again been jumping through the hoops and aide. in line, 
some even requiring test scores to,-compnise -half, a teacher's -evaluation. 
(Although even in conservative Tennessee, a February 201.1. Vanderbilt 
University poll found 65 percent of the respondents did not support awarding 
bonuses. based on scores.)® Usually this involves so-called “value added”. 
measurements (VAM), statistical tools for tracking student test score gains 
over the years.. The ‘research shows that the methodology 1 is inaccurate ‘and 
should not be used for judging teachers.'° The use of VAM is thus another 
weapon in the attack on teachiers, ‘even as it intensifies ` ne contròl over 
curriculum. A 

Indeed, research evidence clearly Aae that piivatization. and’ high- 
stakes testing do nòt even boost scores on tests that are not the direct target of 
instruction, never mind improve real learning. It would seem, then, that the 
bipartisan’ neoliberal education goal is not really about improving acadeinic. 
outcomes. Here, however, as in many things, it ig important to consider how 
long-standing social inequities of race and class are used by capital te mobilize’ 
some sectors to attack others and deflect attention from the doings of capital: 
itself. We might also- wonder if ‘the attacking ’ would be different af most 
teachers were men, not women. ` 

In response to the lack of evidence that the’ corpordite agenda ooe: 
schools, fear mongering has been a significant tool, but one primarily couched in. 
terms of an economic imperative. In his 2011 State ‘of the Union address, 
President Obama described education ‘ ‘reform” solely in economic, instrumental. 
terms, and defended his administration’s programs (and, money Bush’s. as. 
well) despite their track record of failure." o 


. 
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The push to smash unions has interisified-since ‘the'2010 elections, as seen 
in legislative ‘proposals ‘to curtail collective’ bargaining for public employees 
and-end due process nglits (“tenure”) for teachers. In defense, this push has, 
at: least; mobilized tens‘of thousands of teachers and’ students, most 
prominently in Wisconsin.in February and early Marck of this year. 

Testing combines with privatization'and union-bashing/wage cuts, in an 
environment of declining resources, to promote a profound reorganization, 
and potentially the death, of public:schooling. The libertarian Cato Institute 
says -charity’ would providé for children whose parents could not purchase 
private education. It is reasonable to ask whether isolating children largely by 
thernselves in schools is the best way to raise and educate them, but ending 
public schooling in a-capitalist-economy would be a complete disaster. 

Of course, most Republicans do not go’so far. Perhaps harder to grasp is 
why so many liberal Democrats support testing, charters, and union-bashing. 
Too many, including some civil nights organizations, have accepted the 
neoliberal nostrums as vehicles for improving schooling fòr. low-income 
children‘ of color. Their anger toward school systems and unions has some 
justification, but the * ‘solution,’ which is being propagated by the wealthiest- 
sectors of society, carries no promise of genuine improvement. The absence of 
a plausible progressive alternative has led to acceptance of or at least 
acquiescence to the neoliberal solutions. It is patently obvious that Democrat 
support is valuable to neoliberal school “deformers.” More generally, it is 
further evidence that most Democrats have abandoned liberalism/social 
democracy for neoliberalism. 

The U.S. neoliberal goals are clear: control’ schools through tests, 
establish extensive charters and at least some vouchers, and replace long-term, 
often unionized, teachers with a steady parade of short-timers, particularly in 
urban, low-income areas (as with Teach for Amernica).’* Are we facing, then, 
the end of meaningful public education, or is what we are witnessing “merely” 
a reorganization to ensure the continued reproduction, at lower cost, of a 
hierarchically structured labor force; while allowing “the market to work its 
magic” and ensure that goodly chunks of this public fund find their way into 
corporate profits? The hallmarks ‘of tests, privatization, , and de-unionization 
suggest it could go either way. | 

I do not offer a prediction here. ‘Perhaps I am too affected by. growing up in 
the brief capitalist period of modest social-democracy/Keynesianism .to .be 
entirely convinced that capital has. now concluded: it can essentially function 
without public education. “There is zero doubt that capital is working forcefully 
to drive down wages and increase social insecurity. Still, the capitalist apparatus 
is complex and needs.(it would seem) not only.a wide range of qualities of labor 
power (qualities, they hope, in sufficient supply to keep wages down) but also a 
heterogeneous work force that can find ways to cooperate in the spheres of 
production, circulation, and reproduction (but not cooperate in struggle). It is’ 
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hard to see how private schooling could do all this. - it 

There are still wider -social consequences - of he asol beral “assault: on 
schooling that are revealed through high-stakes standardized testing. Far. from 
entering the realm of what some term the | ‘cognitanat, ” the. relative dumbing 
down of schooling for working people and the narrowing, of the capacities of 
managerial strata seems. to be the actual agenda." Thus, anecdotally, I hear 
from college professors at top-rated schools that many incoming stidents now 
have less ability to think in the subject areas. . ... 

Ít could be this i is a serious mistake on the part of capital's $ i 
and planners, but the trajectory. seems, clear, for the reduction. of schooling to 
test. preparation and the use of student test scores to judge. teachers affect all 
public schools, their students, and teachers. If U.S. capital really needs more 
and more workers who are cooperative, creative, autonomous, high-skilled, 
college-educated initiators and problem solvers, then why .is..the dominant 
trend in schooling competitive, repetitive,.and reduced to test coaching? .. ; 

I would: argue this emphasis. on. testing. is more fundamental than the 
question of privatization, as it implicates what, it means to. be human.. It 
suggests that. whatever the rhetonc, the deeper capitalist thinking recognizes 
deskilling and lowered wages as the main trend in the United States... It 
completely ignores even a pretense that schooling serves. democracy, self- 
development, lifelong learning, personal interests, -or o un outside: ‘the 
workplace, never mind social justice. | ee es 

Neoliberalism can only. be stopped by a major effort ies hice parents, 
and communities—that is, by different sectors of the’ broad’ working class 
(including the so-called middle class, which is fundamentally the strata of 
middle-to-better-paid workers) ‘coming together. Without ‘such a’ movement, | 
there is no hope for the fundamental changes needed i in U:S. education. 

At the moment, that is a thin reed to hold on to. The: official rate ‘of strikes 
in the United States has been closé to zero for years now, éven ‘as what is 
probably the largest strike wave in human history erupts around the world, 
combining with vast struggles ` ‘by women, ‘communities, ‘the indigenous, 
students, and more, nearly everywhere except the United. States. Here, 
workers seem more interested in making sure no one else has a less miserable 
deal than they do, and. in deluding themselves that preserving empire ‘and 
allowing capital to do anything it wants is their salvation. 

It has not always’ been this way, as we know, and the upsurge in 
Wisconsin, coupled with other modest’ signs, suggests that the’old mole may 
be ready to erupt from the U.S. earth." Here, I offer’ some suggestions for'é a 
way forward for activists to consider. 

- First, reject the view that the purposé of shoki is to' feed the- economy, to 
win the (cold or hot) war against China, India, and whoever or-whatever-else’ 
the U.S. -government names. The purpose of: education must. be -both 
individual and social fulfillment and well-being. Accomplishing that goal will. 
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be:a huge undertaking, Hut fighting: fon it:can: énergize-far more people. een 
wc guest to'be the last high-wage. workeristanding. sea ds pt oe 

‘Second; .fight privatization. ;’,This;'must; 'involyè's an- assertion: of. -thes 
commons, san’ effort. at, “commoning” was Peter :lainebaugh: térmis it, an- 
insistence that ‘society is neither:reduced nor subservient to the market: Even 
the far-from-ant-capitalist Diane Ravitch said that public schools “are a 
public service, a public good. It is the obligation of public officials to provide 
good ‘public’schools. in every: neighborhood, not to. privatize them or to act as 
an umpire whose fole is to Judge, them" defective and shut them: down.” 
Thus, reject the: Orwellian notion: that. private control over-public funds is 
somehow public: Insist that, democratic, ; shared, ; participatory ‘control over 
public. funds and. spaces, starting with our- children’s education, is necessary 
for any real society. ’ 

Third, expose the forces ge ee Do-not let them hide 
behind the masks of philanthropy and benevolence., This means some good 
old muckraking.; Even:if some of them have good ideas (and few do), rather 
than allowing them to‘use their wealth. tordominate society and schooling, 
insist on democracy and, minimally, wealth and income leveling. i 

Fourth, reject testing and. test-based. “accountability.” Rejection can mean 
buildiiig i mass refusal tö take (or- administer) the tests, a weapon that has been 
used: effectively a: few times, recently in England. ‘It is.reasonable for any 
community to.want to know how. well its schools ate doing—but that means a 
full range: of learning outcomes as well as ‘being: happy; healthy ‘places for our 
children.” For accountability, ` support greater’ ‘local/parent/community 
involvement and less ‘centralized “control,” with the: center focused on ensuring 
civil, rights and strengthening equity. in. opportunities. to learn. Ally with 
groups like F airTést, which call for less’ testing and local (teacher and school) 
control over assessment for verifying the accuracy of school-based evidence. 

- Fifth,” reject all, the’ multiple, variants ` of union- and: teacher-bashing, 
including tise óf student test scores to judge teachers and end tenure. This 
alsé means rejecting the endless parade“of unprepared, short-timers in schools 
serving low-income communities through entities such as Teach for America. 

‘Sixth, reject the’claim ‘that schools. can solve the problems of poverty. Put 
seri ‘back of the agenda: Given: the way _ the e United States i is going, In 
theory, this should not be too hard-—initheory. + > 
Seventh, challenge but reach. out to “tea partiers. " While some are dani 
reactionary ideologues, many involved: have let their fears get-the best of them, 
succumbing to the illusions of “trickle down” economics and empire., They are 
right:to be angry, -but-their anger—and ours:—needs to be against the rulers, 
not the ruled., -a 2... = : 

These ‘aré’ general points, “But fede ‘one “ig a a “ stick*i in aie spokes of the 
jeli hera! education wheel, and éach can open the path to a positive, socially 
beneficial conception of education. To do that, the rejection of neoliberal, 
capitalist ideology and practice must be thorough and resolute. Developing a 
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shared vision of what society and education can be is fundamental. We do not 
yet have that viston—or, perhaps better, set of visions. Developing them 
requires many conversations, especially public conversations, among all those 
concerned. From that can come demands, strategies, alternatives, that can 
push toward the healthy education of our children, in and out of schools. 


Notes 


1. 
2. 


l largely concur with analyses d by Midnight Notes; see http:/imidnightnotes.org, a serias of articles in 
various publications over an extended period of time. For specific references, contact this author. P 

This raises questions abeut other nations that use tests far less. There is not room here to discuss this: I'd 
simply a that nations can develop other methods of controlling schooling, but in many countries, tests play a 
critical role in university admissions,-which in turn affects the entire ollege school system. For background 
material an testing, sea esp. Peter Sacks’s Standardized Minds: The High Price of America’s tasting Culture and 
What Wa Can Da to C. ft (Cambridge, MA: Da Capo Press, 2001) as well as materials at fairtast.org. 


. They had risen most dramatically, and racedmked score gaps closed the most, in the aftermath of 


desegregation. In the early 1990s, gaps widened, but closed agam as overall scores also rose. NAEP tests 
primarily in reading and math at a few grades, administered as a national sample, The results are a fimitad but 
useful indicator. See http:finces.ed.govinationsreportcard. 


. Formative assessments are praparly processes and tools used by teachers in the instructional process to help 


ue teaching snd learning, not mini-tests controled from outside the classroom, which is how states and 

istricts are often using them. See “Position Paper an Assessment for Learning” (2009) available at 

http://fairtest.orgiposition-paper-assessment-learning. Interim for periodic or benchmarki tests are shorter tasts 

iih to gauge progress taward scoring high on the major exsmy; their use has escalated dramatically in the 
CLB pertod, particularty in urban districts. 


. Jonathan Kozal’s work, such as Savage fgg oe (New York: Harper Perennial, 1991), is most prominent in 
s. 


agoeng unequal educational opportunities. The Civil Rights Project at UCLA and the Schott Foundation, among 
others, cantinue to expose the inequitias, with the CRP also focusing on intensifying U.S. racial segregation. 


. Finn’s Fordham Institute has been perhaps the leading neoliberal voice on schools; folowing on their 


newsletter, The Gadffy, is instructive. Hess, of the American Enterprise Institute, blogs incessantly, including on 


` the nation’s primary education newspaper, Education Woek. 


mj cy 


LZ. 


. CREDO, Multiple Choice; Charter School Performance in 18 States (2008), available at 


http://credo.stanford.edu.pdf. U.S. Department of Education, The Evaluation of Charter School impacts (2010), 
avaiable at http://toped.svefoundation.orghwp-contentuploads/20 1 O/0B/charter-mathematica-study06 1 O pdf. 


. Cf, Jeb Bush's Foundation for Excellence in Education on digital earring at http://excelinad.org. 
. Juka Hubbard, “Test-based ein Teachars Opposed, 


10. 


February 8, 2011, http://tennessean.comfarticle/ 
201 10208/NEWS04/103230001}-1 fprojects1 1/Tast-based-pay-teachers-apposed. 

There is a large and growing body of research on this. One popular discussion is Wayne Au, “Neither Fair Nor 
Accurate,” Rethinking Schools, Winter 2011, available et  hitp:/frethntingschools.erglarchive/ 
2602/25 02 su.shimi. A second useful source is Bruce Baker, “7 Reasons Why Teacher Evaluation’s Won't 
Work,” Tho Record, March 13, 2011, available’ at http:!northjarsey.com/news/education! evaluation 
031311.html, A third is Manty Nel, “Student Test Scores: An Inaccurate Way to Judge Teachers,” Backpak, 
available at http:lcitizenstarpublicschools.orgladitions-of-the-hackpacklspring-201 1 -hackpack/studant-test- 
scores-are-a-dangerous-way-to-udge-teachers. 


. It is not the topic of this article, but there is a great deal of knowledge about haw to improve schools, which 


has nothing to do with testing or privatization, though it still remains true that family wealth and income are 

the strongest predictors of student outcomes. 

In England, educator and parent resistance has led to a steady cutback in the amount of testing. The test-based 
N is bang pushed in other nations, for example ecross Latin America, but is meeting resistance. See 

Testing, Tasting, Tasting: A Seminar-Conterence on Standardized Evaluation in the Americas (2008), available 

at SE ada galt taht ts A LE Pat on, and dntercambio Year 3, No.1, 

http:/fidea-natwork.cafuserfiles/umage/filefNTERCAMBIO%202-IngISC3%A9s.ndf. 


13. See especially The Edu-factory Collective, Toward a Global Autonomous University: Cognitive Labor, the 


14. 


15. 
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Production of Knowledge and Exodus from the Education Factory (New York: Autonomedia, 2008). This work is 
roated primarily in the analyses of Toni Negri and Micheal Hardt. 

But for a pessimistic viaw arguing the U.S. working class is not now willing to challenge capital, and Wisconsin 
is an anomaly, see George Caffentzis, “Wisconsin: The Struggle Against 21st Century Wage Slavery,” The 
iek availabia at http://wearethapaper.org/20 1 1/03/24 /yisconsun-the-struggia-against-2 1 st-century-wage- 
slavery. 

Diane Ravitch, “Ciosing Public Schools, a ie Bad idea,” £ducation Week, February 8, 2011, 
htip://blogs.edweek.orgiadweek/Bridging-Differe 0171/02iclosng_public_schools a truty.htmi. We might 
note this seems to remain the dominant view in some capitalist nations. =~ aes 
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Militarism and Education Normal 


Erica R. Meiners aie Therese Quinn 


Jesse is a sweet-looking Gheenevenr-old oie serious he jie aion 
he talks about the Junior Reserve Officer Training Corps- JROTC) 
uniforms, which he likes because they are warm:' Jesse is a freshman at 
Chicago's Roberto Clemente High School, who enrolled in JROTC becayse 
“We only have. two options; ROTC and gym.” After half a semester, he’ 
received his report card, the grade he was receiving-in his physical education. 
class was a D: “I got a bad grade. Everybody got the same grade—a ‘D.”” 

The teacher told Jesse that he gave these low grades because students were 
running-around and were not wearing their uniforms. “But that’s what he told 
us to do, play sports, and we didn't have our uniforms,” Jesse points out. Jesse 
did not want to fail; he said, so he decided to switch. “I had two or three 
fnends in ROTC and they said: ‘they had better grades, and | thought, if 
they're doing great, | can do great.” > 

Jesse is starting a formal engagement with i U. S. ieee a EEA 
made possible because of the government’s retreat from its people. The U.S. 
power structure has systemically starved civilian infrastructures that support our 
daily lives, from roads and public transportation and schools to libraries; it has 
abandoned communities to decay or private dollars. At the same time our pnson 
and military infrastructures have grown, and are poised to fill the civilian void.. 
_ With over 1.68 million men and women in military service, eleven hundred bases 
across the globe, and only six thousand foreign service officers and two thousand 

U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) workers, ‘the military is 
U.S. intemational aid, diplomacy, and foreign relations. There are more 
‘members in military bands than the State Department has foreign service officers.” 
The armed forces are deployed for war and military intervention and for domestic 
and worldwide natural, political, and other disasters, including Humicane 
Katrina, and Haiti’s and Japan’s earthquakes. Omnipresent and well-supported, 
this is “military normal.” 

With the military's aap and waiting nenonnel, nce. and 
resources, no one should be surprised that the JROTC is now offered as the 
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alternative to ‘physical education “in, urban school districts, z < or. that, 4 the 
Department of Défense has’ resporided tò thé educational crisis ‘by ‘opening 
and staffing public military schools. Currently, the mitar iS oe 
normal. a oe fas. BER e ee, My. og rut ee ber 35 

Jesse likes his JROTC class; it is third B every day, and hes wears his 
uniform for ‘inspection, a. “cheċk up”. every Thursday: :For “check up,” 
students: stand -in formation:: shoes: ånd belts. must be ‘shined; umforms-:lint- 
free,-and badges aligned. Young women can only wear small: earrings, ‘men’s 
earrings have:to: be-removed, and everyone’s. hair must be up:above the collar. 
If-anything is dirty or disorganized, :students ‘lose points; and the tally from 
these. weekly checks, says Jesse’s - -older sister, Jasmine, -constitutes. half the 
grade for JROTC classes. : 

„Jasmine is eighteen and a.senior.at nce Calis Prepi a daw adoa. 
where: she transferred after spending her freshman year at.a private school 
named Mooseheart Child City & School, Inc.* Mooseheart is described on its 
website as a “community and ‘school: for children and ‘teens. in need.” 
According to Jasmine; students at the schdol:did not have an dption: everyone 
took JROTC because the Navy “gave the school-a-lot of money...we got new 
uniforms every year’ oe when you graduated ye got: to take ‘your uniform 
with you. so 

For both Jasmine. S jesse: JROTC met ae eee eed of: Hannei a 
place to belong, to: have fun. Jasmine describes field trips to bases across 
Illinois where JROTC :students got to sit in cockpits of planes, --tour 
submarines, play games, and, see “so much technology.” When school. and 
neighborhood are chaotic, JROTC offers order, play, and a kind of bloodless, 
deathless military lite. 

The:-problem is recruitment. JROTC jid oiher subie POREN alia 
programs. are designed and funded:to secure: bodies for the military.. As 
educational researcher. Gary Anderson -has patiently outlined in-a number of 
scholarly: articles, public schools are recruiting entities, and their :targeting is 
‘not-race,: class, or gender neutral.° Anderson’s work summarizes -the myriad 
ways that. young people—specifically those who. are brown and. black and 
poor—are targeted by the military. Some targeting techniques include the 
mandatory in-school use and reporting of: students’ scores on the Armed 
Services.. Vocational. Aptitude Battery. (ASVAB); recruiters’ nearly 
unfettered reign in urban schools; and the clever use of teen-appealing swag 
and, stars, including. Reeboks and rapper 50 Cent. The young’ people who 
ate: the focis of recniitment have: largely been shut out of other futures— 
college, living-wage - -employment—or have already. been identifed ` for 
participation in our mulitarized/prison nation: 7 

. But the problem is-also wider than enlistment. When 58 percent of the U.S. 
discretionary federal budget is spent on war, and twenty-five million Americans 
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are now veterans, the military largely forecloses, other possibilities and reworks the, 
civilian. landscape, In, 1961, when, Eisenhower, in his farewell, address, warmed . 
about, the. new. “military-industrial complex” (which, he himself had promoted;. 
while in office) he challenged audiences to think through, how other seemingly, 
democratic institutions were being transformed through -participation in-a near- 
permanent war,economy. sss, ners. 


{fey ` ! 


 -This conjunction of ari immense military éstablighitient and a large arms ` 

‘+ iñdustry”is new in the Amencan experierice The 'total ‘influence— `- 

"$ economic, political, even spirituals felt in every city; every Statehouse, : 

ra every office of the Federal government. We récognize the imperative need - 

for this “development... Yet “we ‘must not fail: to comprehend its grave 
implications, Our toil, resources s and livelihood are all involved; so is ‘the 
very structure of our society. 


In the councils ‘of government, we must guard against the acquisition of » 
' unwarranted influence, ‘whether sought or ‘unsought, ‘by ‘the military 
"industrial complex. The: potentia, for the Capon riše of misplaced 
; power exists and will persist.” ae 


. Eisenhower's: warnings “About the ‘dilianaaton of our asonomy and our 
daily lives -are even more. relevant today than when he first issued them, 
particularly in educational contexts.. 

Indeed, anthropologist Catherine Lutz goes dic further, deans a 

“military-industrial-Congressional- media-entertainment-university complex” in 
order to point to the symbiotic, and interlocking relationships between varied 
institutions and structures. ® The power of the entertainment industry to recruit 
youth and naturalize war Is limitless. Take, for example, one unabashed military 
recruitment tool, also known as the blockbuster 2009 summer film, G.Z., Joe: 
Rise of the Cobra. This was essentially a war-music-video that included the hit 
summer single ‘ ‘Boom Boom Pow” .by the Black Eyed. Peas. And then there's 
Army Wives, the, Lifetime. network TV show now in its fifth season. Each week 
the Wives have hot adventures, healthy babies, and plenty of loving video-chats 
with their barely absent husbands, War is distant, without.trauma, a.mere—but 
exciting bloodless backdrop i "in these media, © l 
„Military dollars have also remade. post-secondary aad landscapes, 
funneling dollars toward science, engineering and technology fields, and “area 
studies” programs. As one example, -military dollars have: dominated, and 
reshaped the field. of physics. By 1954, 98 percent of all, physics funding: 
came from the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and, while budgets. ballooned, the focus of physics departments narrowed. As 
Hugh, Gusterson, an anthropologist who has studied. the culture of nuclear. 
ver writes, they ‘ ‘dropped the i interest in n deeper philosophical i issues that 


-> 
$ ` - we +e r a 
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had: characterized pre-war physics and continued to prevail in European 
physics departments. Instead they ‘adopted a pragmatism that’ resoriated: with 
the outlook of their sponsors”——in other words, nuclear physics and solid state 
physics domiriate in alignment with the military’s priorities. ° 

What'is deemed worthy of inquiry and funding are decisions that oe 
the military-industrial complex. But militarization, according to researchers, 
asymmetrically shapes contemporary higher education, channeling resources to 
sub-fields within science, engineering, mathematics, and particular areas of 
linguistic and political ;i inquiry, while the remaining disciplines——art- and 
humanites, in particular—receive no military dollars.. Dependent solely on 
dwindling public funds, they oftén wither. In Arizona, despite the success of 
ethnic. studies programs to retain Latino students in education, these programs 
are being excised from classrooms because they are too political, a waste of- 
taxpayer dollars, and “individualistic.” Still, military recruiters are funded to 
roam K-16 education sites across Arizona, and ROTCAROTC programs are 
heavily resourced and supported in the state's schools and colleges. m This 
militarized redefining of what counts as important “knowledge and merits 
resources, and who and what counts as a public good-—in K-12 education and _ 
elsewhere—is ant-crvilian. Yet, considering that public schools have been 
drained of resources, offer only skeletal athletic, visual and performing arts and 
music programs, and employ increasingly few school guidance ‘counselors able 
to share college ‘pathways, it is understandable that students - = paren 
gravitate toward military high schools and programs. 

Parents like Ryan Rueda are relieved that’ the military runs a few local 
schools. 12 Ryan is tiréd. Between November 2010 and January 201 1; this full- 
time university student and single working niother of two spent’ fifty hous 'she 
does not ‘have to help’ her daughter Autumn navigate the application process 
into Chicago’s public high school system. Last year, Autumn’s counselor’ at . 
Hawthorne Scholastic Academy let Ryan know that, despite getting’Bs and As 
throughout her elementary school, doing well on her seventh-grade Illinois State 
Achievement Tests (ISAT), and being’'a good basketball player, Autumn 
would probably not get into the selective enrollment school of her choice: Lane 
Tech. Nor would she get into the other schools she had her eye on, including 
Lincoln Park High School (she does not have any special art skills that would 
enable her to’bypass the cutoff scores, according to this school’s counselor). - 

Ryan dieaded-telling this to her-daughter, but’knew both needed to face 
the reality that’ Autumn would not move with the majority of her peers to 
Lane. ` 

Then the real ‘work started. While the choices on’ paper ene oa 
selective enrollment, charter, military, or neighborhood—the pool of schools 
rapidly diminished once Ryan thought through what constituted a good school 
for Autumn, and what was feasible. Ryan dreamed of a school that would 
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offer a quality averse education, and be empowering, safe, affordable, and. 
convenient. Where would she find this?. She. brought Autumn, . on public 
transit,. to at ‘least twenty open houses. What impressed Autumn and. Ryan?. 
Rickover Naval. Academy. (RNA) on the north side of Chicago. . ; 

According. to, Ryan, the woman in uniform at -RNA. émphasized that ie 
was a reliable school that stressed academics: only “2 percent of graduates of 
RNA. moved into a career in the-armed forces.” The school, Ryan thought, - 
would have money for travel and technology, and, if Autumn’did not get into one 
of the selective enrollment schools, RNA could offer her extra resources and a 
college prep experience. Free. It also met some of her other criteria—it felt safe 
and looked clean and orderly. 

After choosing RNA, Ryan`is conflicted. She hones: that, -of the SIX 
selective. enrollment schools, two military schools, and ten other schools. 
including charters, neighborhood schools, and . private Catholic schools to 
which she and Autumn have applied, the military is not the only’ option. But. 
she fears it might be and that she.and her daughter could. be trapped. RNA 
worked hard. to’ de-emphasize the -military component-of the. school, never 
mentioned the Navy's unstellar- track record of covering up sexual assaults, 
and asserted that the: school did not recruit. Ryan watched the dnll team 
performance at the open house and thought that the military was “sneaky.” 
Sharp, analytic, and a feminist, Ryan knows that there i Is no such thing as.a 
free ride, and she asks, “Why would they support schools? What do they get 
for. it?” But RNA remains on the list for her daughter. 

When. we talk to young people, teachers, and: parents ee the JROTC 
program .in-Chicago:Public Schools one message. was clear: JROTC programs ` 
and military public schools have little to.do with parent or youth desires for more 
military options in education. Rather, these are the. reasonable—safe, clean, and 
at least somewhat well-resourced-——choices that are left for many parents and 
young people. After, two decades of urban educational privatization, 
application-free neighborhood schools are. few, and the process to apply to 
selective/restrictive schools is increasingly. complex and competitive. Further, 
parents, like Ryan | are often: acutely aware that the other heavily subsidized. 
public pathway—the prison en also. ready: and waiting to absorb their : 
children. aes 

In grade eight, Julia Cine knew little ‘about how. to noel to high 
schools, and leaving her Little Village neighborhood seemed “scary.” In 2002- 
she enrolled in the. JROTC p program at Farragut Career Academy, and at first 
it was fan. , To gain rank “to Private or Sergeant,” students had: to, join | “rifles, . 
color guard, saber team, or the one with the drums.” She picked rifles because, , 
they “got to perform and.to do, spins and turns with the rifles,” and when they | 
used the real nfles they were really heavy. Former. soldiers would come and; 
speak to them during class about recruitment, although no one ever talked about 
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what war was like. ' i ae IS ae ie a es 

At Farragut, thé E was divided i in half caer the Aal eT 

(PE) ‘side that hated the JROTC kids and the JROTCers ‘who were: called 

“Gumbies” becatise of their green’ ‘uniforms: The JROTCers als6 had ‘their 
own aréa with a polished floor and even a couch in their bathroom. ‘When 
Julia wanted to leave the JROTC as a junior, because she got''tired' of the 
constant evaluation and competition and getting up early, she needed a’ letter 
fiém her parents, neither of whom, growing ‘up in Mexico, had finishéd 
elementary school. ‘Because her’ parents had’ “noticed’ that the ROTC’ ‘side 
was better than the PE. side,” ‘they did not want her to transfer out,’ $0: ‘they 
refused to sign the letter. i fen 

- Julia distinctly remembers Lieutenant ‘Colonel Matich, ` the ka ‘of ‘the 
school when she' attended, stating that “Fhe possibilities of dying in the army 
are very slimi: There is more possibility to bé killed in the’ street. You will 
come out-of the‘army without a scratch, ratherithan being in the Street.” 

The Lieutenant Colonel's analysis is‘both-on and off mark: The stréets are 
often’ dangerous i in Chicago. In the late 1990s and into the 2000s; ‘Farragut, 
locatéd in Little Village, was ‘a'‘rieighborhood neatly ‘divided by ` two rival 
garigs, ‘the Latin’ Kings and the Two-Six.'* In’ 2011 Little Village’ is 
pepperéd with surveillance cameras—“blue light specials —anä the state 
seems to ‘have’ deserted this neighborhood, leaving only police’ officers | as an 
official présence, and incarceration as a likely destination. 

Not unlike the permanént war économy that has reshaped c our democratic 
institutions, the carceral landscape has remade possibilities for young people. 
' Between 2000 and 2005, a new prison was built in ‘the United States évery 
twelve days. 15 These” massive investments: ina ‘carceral ‘state, and: the 
corresponding’ “tough ‘on crime” ‘criminal justice’ policies, créated: * ‘million 
dollar blocks’"—impoverished neighborhoods with šo many residents in ‘prison 
that the’ total cost’ of ‘their incarceration exceeds $1° million.'® Far. from 
reducing big governinent, the shift from a welfare to a carceral and military 
state’ ‘has translated’ into'‘dramatic: increases in’ the government’s role in the’ 
lives of the poor. For example, the Pew Center’s “Public Safety ‘Performance 
' Project” documents ‘that; at- the start of 2008, U.S. prisons or’ jails held 
2,319,258 adults, or one prisoner for every 99.1. men and women.” This 
unprecedented ratio’of incarceration indicates that ‘the government is ‘not 

“down-sizing”; -rather, it is increasingly regulating the lives of poor men’ and 
women; especially those of color. ‘Farragut is’ at the ‘center’ of this carceral 
investment | m ‘Chicago, and Julia's choices | are ‘informed ‘by | this Morning 
possibility. | i e A 

’ When a ‘state builds’ rio public colleges or whiversities, and barely funds 
those that -already exist; ‘choosing instead td"invést’ in’ prisons and jails, the 


m 
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avenues for young people are-clear: For Julia‘and-Jesse, joining-JROTC:.was;’ 
and still is;.a way to-resist-being shut out-from other educational tracks and‘an 
attempt to push back against the uncertainties visible in ‘their neighborhood. ` 
Julia. today is confident, funny, twenty-two years-old, a ‘serior‘at ‘university in 
Chicago, who has:her eye'on graduate’-school'!and has'‘learned’ to think- 
cnitically about the military’s role-in her life. Jesse, stall in high school, is still. 
building his academic opinions. Helikes his freshman seminar class, where he 
gets a chance to watch movies, he says, laughing, but more: importantly, va 
chance to: work on group projects; and: “think about our future; what jobs we 
might have, and prepare: for-our future.” Students took a test in this class that 
directs-them to-jobs they might dike when they are older. Jesse was matched - 
with mechanics, computer engineering, designing arts, and even:a-few: more, - 
he reported with pleasure. Julia, Jesse, and. many: other youths we talked to 
dream of lives of opportunity, not about. adulthood: on either side vi. a gun; yet 
the military seems to offer them their only ‘educational pathway: -e te co e 

. Not surprisingly Jesse, Jasmine; Ryan, Autumn; and Julia ‘are T 
group which, according. to: the W.S. military,: is: likely tò serve ‘but’ ‘is: 
underrepresented in the -armed- forces: In fact. since at least 2005; Latinos 
and. Asians have been‘primary. targets :for recruitment by the military.’* Yo 
Soy El. Army, a: 2011 documentary. co-produced. by: Big Noise and: 
Producciones Cimarron, -charts the military’s explicit’ focus on-increasing the 
numbers of enlisted Latinos...And;. in‘ recent years, the Navy, the Coast - 
Guard, the Central Intelligence Agency, and othér- military branches and- 
government agencies have sponsored the annual., conference of an student 
organization—-the East: :Coast -Asian American: ’ Students”. Union 
(ECAASU)—which was formed dècades ‘earlier. as“'a: ‘civil - rights 
organization with a-broad focus on social justice? And, with the:repeal: of 
Don’t Ask, Don’t-Tell, a law that prohibited out lesbians and gay men from 
serving in the. military, Obama publicly stated tat he wants all universities. to’ 
be open to ROTC programs: ©.) S ee V 

7 Tt as clear from these examples: that, whil é e military is aad in: 
attracting older youth, it aims :at the very young;: as well. For example; in 
Chicago, JROTC: Cadet Programs are: offered- n middle school. However, 
the Convention on the Rights of the Child; an international treaty -tHat: has 
been-ratified by all: nations :but-tħhe:United States and: Somalia; ‘expressly : 
prohibits the usé of children under. eighteen in ‘conflict? It also-identifies’strong ’ 
parameters- for the ‘recruitment: of those -under eighteen: into-military:. forces, 
stipulating fifteen:as:the minimum: age that-one-can be.“voluntarily recruited” 
into-an arméd forée.: The JROTC Cadet Program targets ‘children in'sixth 
through eighth: grades, and all. JROTC: programs are part of the: recruitment’ 
budget of the Pentagon.”°:: - :. meg TE T Se Ste 

Without the: cue limitless bidak rle ihumbers òf personnel, and" 
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the high prestige and legitimacy of the military, how do civilians wrest control 
of public education?- How do we: reinvigorate education and the larger public 
sector that is both starved: for services and accused..of widespread failure in 
mainstream: media?. The tasks are large. but the work is now. We must 
collectively: participate in the “reframing of public education. as a social, 
political,.- economic;: and civilian necessity, and recognize how the. 
consequences ‘of. state abandonment ane: been’ framed. as individual and 
public sector failings. 

As, those studying the daii between. the military- and oublie 
education have-noted, militarized. schools.not only cost taxpayers more than 
neighborhood schools, but there. is little- evidence that.they are successful in 
educating our nation’s most vulnerable-youth. Pablo Paredes, with the Bay 
Area’s chapter of American Friends Service Committee, identified a number 
of -strong alternatives to the “stale, one-size—fits-all JROTC program,” that 
are overwhelmingly..cheaper, and statistically more. successful in: working with 
poor; urban youth of color.*!: Paredes contends that the military has no track 
record. or-real. interest in working with the most “at risk” youth. 

~ In Oakland, he identifies local programs. such-as Asian Pacific Islander 
Youth Promoting Advocacy and Leadership. and 67 Suefios that invite 
youth to.develop’ leadership and skills in advocacy and media activism, and 
to.take pride in their identity. Fhese programs, notes. Paredes, work: “At 
risk youth. need. programs that are locally relevant, reflect their identities, 
reflect-their struggles, and.engage them in. ways that dre relevant. They need 
programs that promote empowerment, not good .followership. ‘Programs that 
engage. them. in change». making ı in their PN which- is > the most 
empowering experience possible.” . .: 

But- youth .organizers like Paredes saat make ihe Se inne 
E E pareals. and community’ members—must also 
transform our conceptions:of what makes our communities secure and safe. In 
` other words, we do not need more blue light cameras, JROTC programs, and 
prisons; but. more school bands, ‘science labs,'and sports in well-stocked public 
schools, :and: this‘is the understanding we must promote. now. Programs with 
this. reframed vision, such as those Paredes works with in Oakland, are under- 
and: unfunded ‘across the United :iStates, and generally attached to social 
justice.-groups, Quakers, community and. youth organizations, and. other 
grassroots ‘entities. without : great. : financial: resources. However,’ -many 
organizations: are actively creating and supporting alternatives. For example, 
the, NewYork: Collective of Radical Educators curriculum, Camouflaged:: 
Investigating How- the U.S. Military Affects You and Your Community, 
offers: educators tools.to use both inside and outside the classrdom, :and: the 
Amenccan Friends Service Committee provides a range of materials for young 
people: that. highlight myths and truths about. recruitment. and present 
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dennes to joining the military. One such publication 1 is Jt’s My Life: A 
Guide to Alternatives After High School: 


- In addition to reshaping-our own understandings, and supporting groups 
that offer alternatives to’ recruitment, we should work to reframe the 
connection between the military and public education. Toward that goal, we 
close with four propositions to-help end the “military normal” in our public 
schools: 

1. Insist that our public education normal ts civilian; 

2. Demand that all public schools have fully funded art, physical education, 
world language, music and school band, field trip and drama programs; 

3. Educate about the Convention on the Rights of the Child and ask that 
the military stay away from children and public education, and revoke 
laws such as Provision 9528 of No Child Left Behind that affords the 
U.S. military access to K-12 schools and youth data, and the Solomon 
Amendment that forces university and college campuses to permit 
ROTC classes and access to military recruiters; 

4, Invest in the civilian-queer-alt. media-riotously/transformative-educational- 
community complex, 


Now. t 
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Reflections on the Racial 
Web of Discipline 


Crystal T. Laura 


“I'd rather be a bum than go back,” my baby brother told me when I 
asked about what was happening at school. That was back in 2008. The 
U.S. economy. was slipping deeper into a recessionary sinkhole, and a steady 
flow of reports surfaced about a fourteen-year-high unemployment rate, hiring 
freezes, layoffs, and cuts in wages and working hours. At a time when many 
people began staying in or going back to school, my brother seemed to be 
looking for a way out. 

“As a teacher, a student of ERE TA policy and curriculum, and your big 
sister,” [ said to him, “I have got to keep it real with you.” | told my brother 
that high school dropouts are far more likely than graduates to be unemployed 
and underemployed, to earn less when they get a job than those with a high 
school diploma, and to get caught'up in the criminal justice system than those 
who complete high school.’ “Research tells us,” I went on, “that high school 
dropouts are overwhelmingly black and male—just like yoau—and 
disproportionately represented in our state and federal prisons.”* My brother 
admitted that he had been flunking almost all of his classes, serving more and 
more time-on school punishment, and getting in trouble with the law. 

Within days, | practically moved back in with my parents to be near my 
brother in the midst of his daily life as it unfolded. Almost intuitively, | 
documented much of what occurred in and around my family home, as we 
shared meals and watched television together, gossiped and conversed, drove 
each other around town, and otherwise hung out. Í catalogued the details of 
critical incidents, the settings in which they took place, the conversations that 
occurred within and about them, and my own interpretations of it all. I kept 
two journals—one to keep track of what | was seeing, what [ understood my 
brother and others to be seeing, and what | deemed particularly important to 
reflect upon with the family; the other to chronicle this process. | certainly 
wanted him to stay, excel, and be emotionally and: spiritually well in school. 
But I was also deeply invested in better understanding why leaving school 
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made sense to him, what was going on with him in that moment, how he had 
come to that point, and where the places of conflict and change might have | 
been. Ai 

The truth was that long before, and better than anyone else, my brother 
knew he would drop out of school—as soon as he could figure out what else 
someone his age might do with himself. He was a boy of five or six when he 
learned that he was “different”; at ten he was a “problem child”; at fifteen he 
was “disabled.” To him, “dropout” seemed like a natural progression. It took 
several months of sustained attention and digging for me to figure this out. By 
then, he had discovered the Job Corps. He left home and high school in 
October 2008. | 

I think of my brother each time the subject of “bad kids” emerges in my 
teacher education courses. [he last semester I taught a class on urban 
educational policy, that topic was a particular favorite among students; almost 
everyone wanted to. know how to run a tight ship, stay sane, and keep safe 
with so many “troublemakers” and “class clowns” in contemporary public 
schools. Whenever I pushed people to unpack the beliefs embedded within 
this kind of teaching philosophy and everyday language, things always got 
ugly. Public schools were equated with city schools, city kids with cultural 
poverty and dysfunction. The stock stories commodified by the mainstream 
media—the news, Hollywood films, cable and network television, and the 
music industry—about pathological and dangerous youth poured. And the 
grapevine, with its salacious tales from the field, was tugged as proof positive 
that some children—mostly poor kids and kids of color—will inevitably fall 
through the cracks. 

As lively as these discussions were, no one ever seemed to want to talk 
about the connections between how we think and talk about children and how 
we treat them in social and academic contexts. A hush usually fell over the 
class-of twenty-five future teachers when | suggested that demonizing ideology 
and discourse enables a whole social web of discipline—-a web of 
relationships, conditions, and social processes—that works on and through the 
youth who rub against our understanding of “good” students. Part of this 
stlence was certainly rooted in the fact that challenging and unlearning what 
we assume we know is uncomfortable, and that finagling around 
. contradictions and tensions is easier than diving into and grappling with them. 
But I found that profound ignorance also accounted for the group’s resistance 
to a structural examination of the conversation around “bad kids.” Herein lay 
the teachable moment, and I tended to lean on critical education research for. 
support and pérspective. 

One of the most powerful metaphors in critical education literature’is “the 
schael'toxprison pipeline.” The phrase conjures a vivid, unambiguous image, 
the ‘meaning df which few would debate: poor and black and brown children 
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being sucked into a vortex from mainstream educational environments and 
heaved onto a conveyor belt carrying them onto a one-way path toward 
privatized prisons, ‘where the economic outcome of under-education and 
discipline is most evident. 

Each year, Civic Enterprises reported in The Silent Epidemic, almost one- 
third of public school students and nearly one-half of youth of color do not 
graduate high school with their class.* The problem is particularly acute for 
African-Amencans, who represent about 15 percent of those below the age. 
eighteen but make up 14 percent of all school dropouts, 26 percent of all 
youths arrested, 46 percent of those detained in juvenile jails, and 58 percent 
of all juveniles sent to adult prisons.* The school to prison pipeline is not an 
ideological claim; the numbers speak for themselves. 

Stacks of research reports convey the magnitude of the plight facing, in 
particular, black adolescent males in our public schools. At all levels of the K- 
12 trajectory—elementary. middle, and high school, black boys lag behind 
their peers academically. Pedro Noguera put it this way: on every indicator 
associated with progress and achtevement—enrollment in gifted programs, 
advanced placement classes, and otherwise enriched courses—black males are 
vastly underrepresented. Conversely, in every category associated with failure 
and distress—discipline referrals, grade retention, and dropout rates—black 
males are overrepresented.’ Black boys have the lowest graduation rates in 
most states; nearly half of all black adolescent males in the United States quit 
high school before earning a diploma.® 

My teacher education students typically sat up a little straighter when | 
told them about my brother’s schooling experiences. Eyebrows raised when | 
pointed to the published maternal about the ways in which contemporary 
educational policies and practices, such as school punishment and the 
application of special education categones, work together to move young 
people like him from schools to jails. 

It surprised them to learn that in 1994, federal legislation mandated a one- 
year expulsion for any public school student m possession of a firearm on 
school grounds.’ Shortly thereafter, the Safe School Act revised and 
broadened the law to prohibit any student from bringing a “dangerous 
weapon —just about anything that looks harmful—to school. Predictably, the 
number of school expulsions exploded, and disproportionately affected black 
youth. 

Zero Tolerance: Resisting the Drive for Punishment in Our Schools. a 
Book that I assigned to the class, was written in response to this reality.® 
Contributing authors to the anthology examine the dangers of zero tolerance 
policies and explore alternatives; they tell stories from the ground floor of 
schools and classrooms; they examine the legal precedents that zero tolerance 
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policies bring in; they look at how the media enables and promotes zero 
tolerance, and what it means for students with disabilities; they deal with 
broad issues of race and racism in education, and the political economy that,- 
supports zero tolerance; and they provide the statistical landscape of the” 
problem. In the closing chapter, Michelle Fine and Kersha Smith synthesize 
the research to assess the impact of zero tolerance policies, given their 
intended purposes and “unintended” consequences. They argue that zero 
tolerance policies are neither effective nor worth their salt, neither equitable 
- nor educational: “They do not make schools safer; they produce perverse 
consequences for academics, school/community relations, and the development 
of citizens; they dramatically and disproportionately target youth of color; and 
they inhibit educational opportunities.’ ; 

In response to a flurry of books and reports by ERA TA organizers, and, 
journalists that effectively show how zero tolerance punishes students bý. 
depriving them of an educahon, some school distncts have scrapped these 
policies. In Chicago, where I live and work, zero tolerance policies in the 
district's schools were abolished in 2006 in favor of restorative justice 
approaches to harm and healing. Nevertheless, the number of suspensions has 
nearly doubled since then. Black boys in elementary school in my hometown are 
five times more likely to be suspended than white boys tn the city’s public school 
system. ? 

Black boys comprise 23 percent of the district’s student population, but 
amount to 6] percent of those who are expelled. One in four black boys was 
suspended at least once in 2008. In suburban Cook County, where my brother 
went to school, the racial disparity is also apparent: black boys accounted for just 
| | percent of students, but 35 percent of those suspended at least once, and 44 
percent of those expelled. At mixed-race schools, where black male students 
comprise just 12 percent of enrollment, they make up 30 percent of those 
suspended and 54 percent of those expelled. The risk is great, even at all-black 
and predominantly black schools, where the overall rate of spengony and 
expulsions is highest. 

But the problem is much bigger than Chicago. Black youth, E E 
males, are more likely than any other group in the United States to be 
punished in schools, typically through some form of exclusion. Black students 
are disciplined more frequently and more harshly than their peers for less 
serious and more subjective reasons, such as disrespect, disruption, excessive 
noise, threats, loitering, among others.'’ As unbelievable as the over- 
disciplining of black students may seem to well-intentioned adults, it is all too 
real for the youth who experience it. Young people are sharp and 
extraordinarily attentive to their own thinking and the thinking of others. They 
know intuitively what we have spent more than thirty years documenting; they 
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are well aware of these disciplinary discrepancies. '* 

More than ten years .ago, Ann Ferguson conducted a study of “Rosa Parks 
Elementary School” on the West Coast—-where black boys made up one-quarter 
of the student body, but accounted for nearly half the number of students referred 
for discipline; where three-quarters of those suspended were boys, four-fifths of 
those were black; and where black males of ten and eleven were routinely 
described as “at-nsk” of failing, .“unsalvageable,” or “bound for jail.” She med to 
understand how school labeling practices and the exercise of rules worked as part 
of a hidden curriculum to marginalize and isolate black boys in disciplinary spaces 
and brand them as criminally inclined. To explore these processes, Ferguson had 
to pay attention to everyday life at the school, observing all of the sites where she 
was given access and.talking to kids and adults about their beliefs, relationships, 
and the common practices that give rise to a practice in which the children who 
are sent to disciplinary spaces in school systems across the United States are 
disproportionately black and male. — 

In Bad Boys: Public Schools in the Making of Black Masculinity 
Ferguson described what she found. Presuming that, schooling is a system for 
sorting and ranking students to take a particular place in the existing social 
hierarchy, Ferguson perceived that the politics of “misbehavior” played out in 
the labeling of black students as substandard or deficient in the application of 
school rules. She learned that what counts as “proper” behavior was filtered 
through stereotypical representations, beliefs, and expectations that school 
adults held about their children. Black boys, in’ particular, were refracted 
through cultural images of black males as both dangerous and endangered, 
and their transgressions were framed as different from those of other children. 

Black boys were doubly displaced. As black children, they were not seen 
as childlike, but adultified; their misdeeds were “made to take on a sinister, 
intentional, fully conscious tone that is stripped of any element of childish 
naiveté.” As black males, they were denied the masculine dispensation that 
casts white males as “naturally naughty”; they were discerned as willfully 
bad.’* Perhaps Ferguson’s greatest insight was that the youth themselves were 
acutely “aware not only of the institution's ranking and labeling system, but of 
their own and other children’s position within that system,” a perceptivity that 
shaped some of the boys processes of disengaging from school.’ 

The research is clear: those who are absent from school—physically or 
mentally—perform poorly, and they are’ at risk of dropping out. A 2001 
report by the Coalition for Juvenile Justice, a national nonprofit organization 
representing state javenile j justice advisory groups, found that a ‘student who is 
suspended just once is three’ times more likely to leave school without a 
diploma: “Suspension is a moderate to strong predictor of a student dropping 
out of school; more than 30% of sophomores who drop out have been 
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suspended. Beyond dropping out, children shut out from the education system 
are more likely to engage in ‘conduct detrimental to the ‘safety of their families 
and communities.”*° 

Excessive discipline i is often a critical first step out of'schools for select 
youth—black boys, in this case—who disproportionately find themselves in 
prison. Being designated as disabled nudges the other foot out of the 
schoolhouse door. We have known for decades that black kids, especially 
young black males, end up in subjective disability categories more’ often than 
other children. Critiques of the disproportional placement of black youth in 
special education began circulating, at least among academics, as early asthe 
1960s, when people began noticing that schools had devised new ways to 
subvert the Supreme Court’s 1954 desegregation decree.” 

The story of the overrepresentation of youth of color`in special education is a 
familiar one, but the numbers are no less unsettling. Black children constitute 
about |7 percent of all students enrolled in school, but they account for 33 
percent of those identified as cognitively disabled. Black students are nearly two 
times as likely to be labeled learning disabled as white students, almost two 
times as likely to be labeled emotionally disturbed, and three to four times as 
likely to be labeled mentally retarded..Among all disability categories, mental 
retardation is the most likely to be assigned to black youth, particularly black 
males.'® And, contrary to the expected trend, black boys who attend school in 
wealthier communities are actually more likely to be labeled mentally retarded - 
than those attending predominantly black, low-income schools.!® 

The implications for black youth of these three classifications in 
particular—Leaming Disability (LD), Emotional Disturbance (ED), and 
Mental Retardation (MR)—are far. reaching. Students labeled ED and MR. 
have the lowest graduation rates and the highest dropout rates.” More than 
half of all black students with emotional and behavior problems leave school, 
and the majority of all students with emotional and behavior problems who do 
not finish high school are arrested within three to five years of quitting 
school.*! Young people without a high school diploma are more likely to be 
unemployed and underemployed, to earn less when they get a job than those 
with a high school diploma, and to be incarcerated.” 

The data is consistent and robust, and many smart people agree that 
disagreement about the interpretation and application of these “judgment” 
categories is part.of the problem. “Neither ‘rationality’ nor ‘science’” control 
the process by which a child is assessed for these disabilities and referred for 
special education.” Beth Harry and Janette Klingner wrote in their book, 
Why Are So Many Minority Students in Special Education?” Rather, the 
authors noted six perspective-based factors that shaped the outcomes of 
conferences on eligibility and placement: (1) school personnel’s impressions of 
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the family, (2) a focus on intrinsic deficit rather than classroom environment, 
(3) teacher's informal diagnoses, (4) dilemmas of disability definitions and 
criterta, (5) psychologists’ philosophical positions, and (6) pressure from high 
stakes testing to place a student in special education. ~~ 

The meaning'of each “judgment” category has been understood differently 
across states, applied inconsistently within schools and districts, and shifted : 
through: time. As the category of MR became overpopulated with -black 
students in the early years after Brown v. Board of Education, the new label. of 
LD gave well-resourced families of white children a different and purportedly 
less stigmatizing way to explain their children’s difficulties, to gain access to 
special services, and to set apart their children’s disabilities from those of their 
peers of ‘color. With increasing legal pressure during the 1970s and 
throughout the 1980s to minimize the number of youth of color diagnosed as 
mentally retarded, the same effects of racial bias that had once produced high 
rates of mental retardation among this group were expressed through an LD 
diagnosis. ° This contextualizes Harry and Klingner’s report that the number of 
students labeled MR between 1974 and 1998 declined from 1.58 percent to 
1.37 percent, while ED increased from | percent to more than 5 percent, and 
LD increased from 1.21 percent to 6.02 percent.’ , 

Certainly, some students do beneft from the resources and 
accommodations that a disability label provides, but research shows that many 
do not. More specifically, it suggests that special education is often a 
dumping ground for youth of color, and that black boys are especially 
susceptible to being under-educated——labeled, shunned, and treated in ways 
that create and reinforce an inevitable cycle of failure.” 

When my students were sufficiently inundated with the kinds of material 
discussed above, they urged me to help them sift through and make sense of it 
all. | broke it down like this: What I gather from some of the research on 
school discipline and special education ts that these policies are panoplic 
systems of surveillance, exercises of power used continuously and purposely to 
monitor poor youth and youth of color.” Black boys in particular are unevenly 
punished and tracked into educational disability categories in their early years, 
practices that tend to reinforce the very problems they intend to correct. And 
although this 1s enough to make reasonable people want to holler, even more 
insidious is the internalization by those under surveillance of the experiences 
and labels assigned to them, when they believe that exclusion and isolation is 
acceptable, when they learn to condition themselves. Finally, black boys who 
have been sorted, contained, and then pushed out of schools become black 
men—men whose pattems of hardship are pronounced and deeply 
entrenched—men who comprise nearly 50 percent of the adult males in 
prison—men who have been well primed neither for college, career, nor full 
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participation in our democracy, but instead for punitive institutionalization. 

© The weight of my day job hit me hard when I stood behind a glass 
partition in a Chicago jail and watched my baby brother approach from the 
other side. He was barely eighteen; lanky, big brown eyes swollen, bruised, 
and uncharactenistically dim. He cupped his hands around the grate covering 
a hole in the divide between us. My mind raced—anger,. fear, helplessness, 
and despair swirled in circuitous loops. My feet softened and as I pressed 
toward the glass. | listened intently to the sound of his self-chastisement, and | 
heard the synchronized chorus of our country’s power structures—the media, 
the law, the economy, the public mind, and the field of education—egging 
him on. 
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The Culture of Poverty Reloaded 


Monique Redeaux 


Although the student body in the United States is becoming more and 
more diverse, the teaching staff is strikingly homogenous: 90 percent of public 
school teachers are white, a statistic that is predicted to grow or remain 
constant according to the National Center for Educational Statistics. Equally 
interesting is that one-third of the racially diverse student body qualifies as 
low-income. Most of the teachers in these classrooms are not only white, but 
due to the re-segregation of cities and suburbs, most are products of white, 
middle- to upper-income neighborhoods and college teacher education 
programs comprised of predominantly white students.’ Thus an increasingly 
diverse student population ts being taught by teachers who look remarkably 
different from their students and who come from remarkably different 
backgrounds. 

Legislators seem to have no problem looking at certain external factors 
affecting achievement, such as parental involvement and level of education. 
But, given the demographics of public schools, educator Gary Howard poses 
a question that they seem unwilling even to consider: “Is there a causal 
relationship between the overrepresentation of white teachers in our 
classrooms and the underperformance of children of color in our nation’s 
schools? ”” 

Indeed, while” many legislators may be unaware of the role of diiri 
competence, 1.e., the ability to relate to diverse cultures, in teaching children 
in the United States, those who are on the ground in classrooms and schools 
everyday recognize its importance. Education consultant Ruby Payne 
represents one particular response to the culture clashes in the classroom. Her 
widespread success at once highlights the salience of race and class inequities, 
and speaks to the absence of practical educational strategies to confront them. | 

Payne, a self-proclaimed expert on the “mindset of poverty” (though 
herself a product of a privileged, white upbringing) asserts that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to educate students in U.S. public schools because more 
and more of these students come from low-income backgrounds and follow the 
hidden rules of poverty rather than rules of the middle class—which govern 
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how schools and workplaces function. Payne argues that teachers have the- 
responsibility to teach students these hidden rules explicitly so that they may 
attain academic’success. _ . 

Payne's work is based on a racialized “culture of poverty” model that 
attributes the failure of the poor to their lack of middle-class behavior and values, 
a claim argued for centuries. Research on poverty, however, has found that the 
poor do not have a separate value or belief system. The question, then, is, Why 
are theones like those advocated by Payne continually recycled and popularized 
within educational policies and trends? 

The answer is that Payne’s depiction, in an endless series of vapid 
generalities, mirrors the popular discourse regarding the poor, which has 
become a sort ‘of “common sense” in our society. Payne’s work appeals to 
common sense assumptions of the poor as promiscuous, young, welfare queens 
and gangbanging, gun-toting drug dealers. 

Even as she uses chosen “scenarios” to deemphasize race, Payne reifies 
and promotes stereotypical perceptions of race and ‘illustrates how class is 
racialized. She locates the cause of poverty in the most convenient place: 
among poor people of color and their pathological * “culture.” 

According to Payne, people from poverty view “organized” society with 
distrust, even distaste. Hence, “the line between what is legal and illegal is 
thin and often crossed.... The poor simply see jail as a part of life and not 
necessarily always bad.”* The assumption is that criminal behavior is inherent 
in a “culture of poverty.” This criminality i 18 directly related to the outlook of 
the poor on discipline. In a representative passage, Payne asserts: 


. The typical pattern is to verbally chastise the child, or physically beat the 
child, then forgive and feed. him/her. The hidden rule about food in 
poverty is that food is equated with love....One. of the mistakes educators 
make is to misunderstand the: role of punishment in generational poverty. 
Punishment is not about change, it’s about penance and forgiveness. 
Individuals in poverty usually have a strong belief in fate and destiny. 
Therefore, to expect changed behavior after a parent-teacher conference i is, 

in most cases, a false hope.* . 


The basic premise- surrounding: the ive r? poverty paradigm ıs the 
belief that they are different from us. They, those from poverty, supposedly 
behave, féel, and think differently than those of us‘in the “mainstream.” This 
logic was used to justify the’ brutality, cruelty, ‘and-enslavement of Native 
Americans and Africans who were considered as the “other” in relation to 
their white counterparts colonizing this nation: This “other” was constructed: - 
as “savage, uncivilized, barbaric, evil, lustful, different’ and deviant in 
companion to whites.’ Whiteness, on this score, served as a metanarrative in 
terms of which nonwhites functioned as ‘things’ to be exploited and used in ` 
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the service of white people.”® 

The idea of an “other” was not only crucial'to the economic formation of 
the United States, but in the formation of a collective American identity as 
Kai Erikson highlights, “One of the surest ways to confirm an identity, for a 
community as well as for individuals, is to find some way of measuring what 
one is not.”° Native Amencans and Africans represented what European men 
and women claimed they were not—overly sexual, lazy, sinful, and 
impetuous—and, more importantly; what the Europeans must not become.’ 
And these behaviors were seen as inherent and irreversible due to race. While 
the English also rebuked the Irish as having similar charactenstics, the Irish 
were seen as educable. Im other words, they could unlearn their vices and be 
taught the traits of the civilized. For people of color, however, their dark color 
signified their condemnation as a demonic race, hence; they possessed a 
“nature” that “nurture” would never be able to change.’ 

Emancipation may have ended slavery but it did not end its legacy of 
exclusion and exploitation. This legacy of a different and inferior “other” was 
evidenced by the segregation laws of the Jim Crow era, which kept the races 
separate. The remnants of these laws can be seen in culture-of-poverty models 
created during that same period and which maintain their vitality today. In the 
historical, racist formation of education in the United States, the process of 
the cultural codification or imputed racial differences translates into the 
inherent failure of the Native American/Afncan (inherently uneducable) 
cultural model, when compared to the European/Asian (educable) cultural 
model—with Latinos somewhere in between. The culture of poverty, then 
translates into the inherent poverty of certain racial/ethnic cultures, which 
students must. therefore be taught to abandon. Ironically, although Ruby. 
Payne may claim that her framework is not one based on race. the inescapable 
fact is that it is rooted in the same discourse that has been used to exclude and 
brutalize people of color for centuries. Simply assigning the infenor behavioral 
characteristics to a different “other’—poor people—does not dispel this 
history. 

There are more progressive and liberating philosophies for educating 
students of color than the “blame their culture” paradigm. The work of -Lisa 
Delpit, a black educator, is of interest because of its apparent similarity to the 
Ruby Payne enterprise.. Yet, on examination, the difference between the two 
is illuminating. Delpit has often been criticized for her take on how to educate 
students of color successfully. She has been credited—or blamed—for much 
of Payne’s work. In the 1980s and ’90s, when there was a retreat from direct 
instruction and a concentration on writing fluency, Delpit argued that direct; 
skills-based instruction was not only effective but also necessary in educating 
poor black students. Delpit based her arguments on her own experiences as a 
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black student taught to write prolifically by a teacher-of-color, using so-called 
traditional methods, as well as what she heard and learned from other black, 
educators. She and many other black teachers asserted that black students 
already wrote fluently and creatively; they only needed to know, understand, 
and be explicitly taught the codes or rules for participating in the “culture of 
power”: 


The codes or rules lm speaking of relate to linguistic forms, . 
communicative strategies, and presentations of self; that 1s, ways of talking, 
ways of wnting, ways of dressing, and ways of interacting...Success in 
institutions—schools, . workplaces, and so on—is predicated upon 
acquisition of the culture of those in power. Children from middle-class — 
homes tend to do better in school than those from non-middle-class homes 
because the culture of the school is based on the culture of the upper and 
middle classés—of those in power. The upper and middle classes send 
their children to school with all the accoutrements of the culture of power: 
children from other kinds of families operate within perfectly wonderful 
and viable cultures but not cultures that carry the codes or rules of power.’ 


At first glance, this seems to be the message conveyed by Payne: poor 
students of color need to be explicitly taught the hidden rules or codes of the 
middle/upper class in order to -be successful in school, work, etc. When 
examined more closely, this could not be further from the truth. Both terms, 
the “culture of poverty” (Payne) and the “culture of power’ (Delpit) locate 
the problem in culture—but in different ways/places, Although Payne and 
other “culture of poverty” advocates see the problem as residing with the 
cultural attributes of those living in poverty, the “culture of power” perspective 
suggests that the middle/upper class hold the power and key to institutional 
success, partly through their monopolization of educational skills, and that 
they do all they can to make sure that they and their offspring maintain that 
power. = n 

When Delpit.began her work on “other people’s children” she predicted 
that her purpose would be misunderstood. People. cnticized her for 
“vindicating teachers who subjected students of color to isolated, 
meaningless, sub-skills day after day. However, what she was actually 
advocating when she referred to “skills-based instruction” was the “useful and 
usable knowledge that contributes to a student’s ability to communicate 
effectively in standard, generally acceptable literary, forms” and she proposed 
„that ‘this was best learned in meaningful contexts.’® In other words, Delpit 
argued that both technical skills and critical thinking are-essential: a person of 
color who has no critical thinking skills becomes the “trainable, low-level 
functionary of the dominant society, simply the grease that keeps the 
institutions which orchestrate his or her oppression running smoothly.” At the 
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same time, those who lack the technical skills demanded by colleges, 

universities, and employers will be denied entry into these institutions. 

Consequently, they will attain financial and social success only within the 
“disenfranchised underworld.” l 

The key distinction between Delpit and Payne is the reason why they 
believe students should be taught the “hidden rules.” Payne argues that their 
educational and economic success depend on their being able to conform to 
the rules of the muddle/upper class. While Delpit, too, makes this argument, 
she does not believe that students should passively adopt an alternate code 
simply because it 1s the “way things are,” especially if they want to achieve a 
particular economic status. Instead, Delpit asserts that students need to know 
and understand the power realities of this country with the purpose of changing 
these realities. 

Delpit herself is an activist for change: “I am involved in political work inside 
and outside of the educational system, and that political work demands that | 
place myself to influence as many gatekeeping points as possible. And it is there 
that I agitate for change, pushing gatekeepers to open their doors to a variety of 
styles and codes.”’* Thus Delpit advocates a know-thy-enemy, top-down, 
oppositional approach to change. She asserts that we must first infiltrate 
oppressive institutions—which can only be done if we are equipped with the skills 
needed to gain entry (i.e., passing standardized tests, speaking the language of 
power in interviews, etc.)—and then use our position in a way to deconstruct and 
dismantle these oppressive systems. This is radically different from Payne's 
acquiescent “this-is-the-way-things-are-so-learn-to-live-with-it’ mentality. While 
teaching students and teachers how the world currently operates, Payne implicitly 
accepts these realities as. unalterable, or even desirable. Indeed, Payne advocates . 
for policies that have proven to be especially detrimental to students of color and 
thuis keep the “culture of power” in power. 

By concentrating on the deficiencies of particular cultures, Payne “id 

“culture of poverty” ideology not only demonize people of color, but also fail 
to indict the corrupt system responsible for making and keeping people poor. 
Paul Gorski says it best: “If I want to understand economically disadvantaged 
students, I must understand poverty. If I want to understand poverty, I must 
understand the classism inherent in the ways in which our society, and by 
extension, our schools, ‘institutionalize poverty.”!* People are poor because 
there are not enough jobs paying decent ‘wages and because there are 
structures:in place to ensure that this remains the case.'* And as long as this is 
the case, “all the right behavior in the world” will not eradicate or even 
ameliorate poverty.’ While Payne argues that failing schools are the results of 
an influx of students who do not conform to the hidden rules of the middle 
class, the fact is that failing schools are a logical consequence of the U:S. 
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macroeconomy and the federal and regional policies that support it. 

Payne has amassed a multimillion dollar empire by pimping poverty for 
profit. While she has a long history in education, today she is less in the 
classroom than the marketplace. She has now written books and conducts 
workshops for community and religious leaders, those in law enforcement, 
-even dating couples. Her books (priced up to $25) include, The Framework 
for Understanding Poverty, Bridges Out of Poverty, Crossing the Tracks for 
Love, Hidden Rules of Class at Work, Living on a Tightrope (a manual for 
principals), Removing the Mask (identifying giftedness in students from 
poverty), Tactical Communication (a guide for law enforcement), Under- 
Resourced Learnérs, Understanding Learning, What Every Church Member 
Should Know About Poverty, Working With Students, and Working With 
Parents. And there are workbooks that go along with some of these books 
ranging from $7 to $10. What is pernicious about these publications is 
precisely the fact that Payne owns and is CEO of her own multi-million dollar 
publishing corporation called aha! Process, Inc. This is important for two 
reasons. First, it means that the (dis)information she disseminates is neither 
peer reviewed by other educational researchers, nor put out in public 
intellectual forums for debate or dialogue. Rather, her books and workshops 
are marketed directly to predominantly white administrators and educators, 
telling them what they want to hear—that there is an easy way out: the 
cultural whitening of children of color. And one can purchase this knowledge 
by buying Ruby Payne’s books. It is as simple as that. In this way Payne is 
able to market her opinions, biases, and assumptions for considerable profit, 
without being subjected to the wider world of criticism. ‘All proceeds from her 
books go directly back to her. And this is true of not only the books, but also 
the training workshops/conferences, DVDs, and the plethora of other 
products distributed by her enterprise. 7 

It is important that we interrogate Payne’s work and her motives in this 
larger context. She is making a fortune advising those with power how to 
manipulate and control the children of the poor, while, of course, claiming to 
want to help them. By situating the problem and solution for poverty at the 
feet of those oppressed by it, she leaves current power structures intact—the 
same power structures that have caused and maintained poverty in the first 
place. Not only does she not challenge these structures, but by allying herself 
with folk like Thomas Sowell who call for the total elimination of welfare and 
affirmative action programs—she actively fights to keep them in place. She 
_thus protects her own privilege and gives teachers permission to do the same. "° 
We must be wary of solutions that seem too easy and cause no discomfort to 
the comfortable. Inequity, injustice, and the structures that keep them in place 
are woven into the fabric of our society. Just as people have died trying to 
dismantle these structures, others have struggled equally as hard to keep them 
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in place." 17 If we are truly committed to bettering the lives of our students, we 
must join them on the road of struggle and avoid the path of least resistance. 
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3. FIGHT-BACK: EDUCATION’S RADICAL FUTURE _ 


The Declaration of Independence says that we are ‘all created equal and endowed 
with unalienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. However, these 
lofty ideals can be realized only through struggle. They are incompatible with the logic 
of capitalism, but this logic can be and has been attacked by working men and women, 
and victories have been won. The fight by workers for universal public education has 
been an important part of the class struggle. Slaves understood literacy as a weapon in 
the fight for liberation from bondage. Wage workers saw schooling as central to 
building the labor movement. All oppressed peoples have striven for, as Charles Cobb 
puts it in his essay on Mississippi's Freedom Schools, “an education that enables them 
to possess their own lives instead of living at the mercy of others.” As Pauline Lipman 
tells us: “Those who have seen education as a way to strengthen democratic 
participation in society and human liberation have always contested” the dominant 
goals of hierarchical societies. “There is a nch history of people of color, women, 
noe educators, and social movements fighting for democratic, inclusive, liberatory 

ucahon.” 

Two points must be made in this introductory note to part three of this issue. First, ` 
although there is today a tendency for people passively to accept whatever capitalism throws 
at them, to say to themselves that the forces arrayed against them are too powerful to resist, 
it is always possible to fight back, and some of us always find ways to do so. This is nicely 
illustrated in Patrick Camangian’s article, “Subverting the Master(’s) Syllabus.” Even in 
classrooms bound by the shackles of No Child Left Behind, he contends, it is possible to 
devise assignments and make connections with communities that subvert the interests of 
those with power, and help to empower those without it. 

Second, even in the be of circumstances, there are limits to what is possible inside 
of capitalism. It simply is not possible for education in an exploitative society to come 
even close to developing the full capacities of the masses of children who enter the doors 
of our schools. Institutionalized racism, class inequality and gender inequality, enter the 
schools as systematic tendencies arising from capitalism as a whole. Only when 
schooling is part of a revolutionary human project—one consciously aimed at destroying 
every remnant of capitalism and replacing it with democratic and egalitanan social 
relationships—will it become true education aimed at human development, and not 
museducation, aimed at standardization and routinization, for all but a relative few. 

It is fitting to end this issue with Ricardo Alarcén’s reflections on education in Cuba. 
There, in a poor country plagued by illiteracy and gross inequalities, prior to the revolution, 
the world has been shown what can be done—once the barriers that capitalism puts in the 
way of an emancipatory education-have been removed. More importantly, Alarcén’s essay 
tells us that the centuries-long struggle for liberation in Cuba had deep roots in which the 
struggle for a iberatory education played a crucial part from the outset. In the words of José 
Martí, “Education—aho can deny it?—is above all a labor of infinite love.” On what 
better basis to seek the revolutionary transformation of society? —MDY 

“<~ 
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Freedom’s Struggle and 
Freedom Schools 


Charles Cobb, Jr. 


The critical starting point for understanding the freedom schools that were 
so important a part of the 1964 Mississippi “Freedom Summer” and their 
relevance today is found almost two hundred years earlier at the birth of this 
nation, with what I call “the founding contradiction.” Consider this excerpt 
from what may be the world’s best-known declaration: 

“We hold these truths to be selfevident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable Rights that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

Thomas Jefferson, who wrote these now legendary words of human rights 
and human dignity, felt that nothing he achieved was greater. 

But Thomas Jefferson was a Virginia slave owner. We are confronted, 
therefore. with a very large question: How could a man who owned human 
beings as property—as livestock—and who considered it his right to own or 
sell them, have penned the words -we find in the Declaration of 
Independence? 

This contradiction between ideal and reality is the root of a continuing 
struggle over what the United States is to be as a nation; whether or not we’ 
can grow into “a more perfect union.” Throughout U.S. history, the “truths” 
Jefferson declared as axiomatic have hardly been evident in the lives of many 
“Americans, certainly not in the lives of the two hundred or so slaves 
Jefferson held on his plantation. 

I know the black experience best, but women, Latinos, Native Americans, 
Asians, homosexuals, and, yes, poor whites too, have variously found themselves 
disqualified for complete citizenship. That they are “endowed with certain 
inalienable nghts” has been resisted in both law and custom. Even now securing 
these rights for all people in the United States is, as a freedom song we used to 
sing goes, “a constant struggle.” 

Barack Obama’s success in gaining the U.S. presidency bae not much 
mitigate the continuing effects of this founding contradiction. These days, for 
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example, we regularly hear irrational justifications and hysterical calls for the 
denial of full citizenship rights to U.S. citizens of the Muslim faith— 
Islamophobia, bigotry in’ the mainstream, not the fringes—coming from 
religious and political leaders. In Florida where I live, Republican 
congressman Allen West, a Tea Party favorite who, like President Obama, is 
an Afro-Amenican integrated into the mainstream political establishment, had 
this to say while campaigning for the office he now holds: “We...have a 5th 
column that is already infiltrating into our colleges, into our universities, into 
our high schools, into our religious aspect, our cultural aspect, our financial, 
our political systems in this country. And that enemy represents something 
called Islam and Islam is a totalitarian theocratic political ideology: it is not a 
religion.” 

We have seen this political card played over and over again throughout 
U.S. history, wumping civil and human nights or, as the young scholar Hasan 
Kwame Jeffries perceptively calls them. “freedom rights,” in complete 
contradiction to the expressed ideals of the nation. Think of the detention camps 
where U.S. citizens of Japanese ancestry were forced during the Second World 
War, or of the anti-Communist furies of the 1950s; and of course, the racism 
and segregation once justified and imposed by law and enforced with official 
and unofficial violence. U.S. law designated black people “beings of an infenor 
order, and altogether unfit to associate with the white race, either in social or 
political relations, and so far inferior that they had no nghts which the white 
man was bound to respect,” in the-words of U.S. Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Roger B. Taney in 1857, ruling in the Court’s now-infamous Dred Scott 
Decision that slave or free, no black person could ever be a U.S. citizen. 

For black people especially. this contradiction has been most persistent and 
destructive in “education.” Going back to the beginning days of the United 
States, it was. illegal to educate slaves. Slavers and their backers correctly 
recognized that slaves with education would be even more discontented, 
therefore more dangerous and more rebellious slaves. Following the 1739 Stono 
River slave revolt, South Carolina adopted the first compulsory ignorance law in 
America: “And whereas the having of slaves taught to write, or suffering them 
to be employed in writing, may be attended with great inconveniences: Be it 
enacted, that all and every person or persons whatsolver, who shall hereafter 
teach, or shall use or employ any slave as a scribe in any manner of wnting 
whatsoever hereafter taught to write, every such person or persons shall, for each 
offense, forfeit the sum of one hundred pounds current money.” 

Tn 1834, reacting to the Nat Turner slave rebellion in Virginia, that 
state's governor, John.Floyd, blamed Tumer’s upnsing on black preachers 
who taught reading in Sunday school. He therefore banned black churches. 

Not surprisingly, across the antebellum South, education went underground. 
Indeed, some of the earliest organized black resistance in the United States is 
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found in black people’s efforts to teach, and in their efforts to learn how to read 
and write. What is now Hampton University in Hampton, Virginia began 
before the Civil War beneath an oak tree, with a free-black woman named Mary 
Peake secretly teaching slaves to read and write. The tree is still there on the 
Hampton campus, and is appropriately named Emancipation Oak. You can 
rightly call this effort and other efforts like it in the slave South, the first 
“freedom schools.” . 

During the Reconstruction era that began shortly after the Civil War, the’ 
now-emancipated former slaves, recognizing the importance and power of 
learning, led the way to public education. Before Reconstruction, there were no 
tax-supported public education systems anywhere in the South. It was the black 
presence in the Reconstruction legislatures of the South that drove the creation 
of tax-supported public schools. This post-slavery legislative drive is the second 
phase of freedom schools or the organized expression of the link between 
freedom and education. Public schools in the minds of black Reconstruction 
legislators were necessanly “freedom schools,” an athtude that I think should 
shape the approach to public schooling today. 

Notwithstanding its promising progressive first steps, Reconstruction lasted 
less than a decade. As the federal government withdrew its protections, white 
supremacists who had seceded from the Union regained power and instituted 
what they called “the Redemption,” which was violent and hostile to black 
empowerment. As blacks.in elected office were symbols of the empowerment 
that came with education, black schools came under constant, vicious assault. 
The federal government’s superintendant for education in Alabama described a 
post-Reconstruction atmosphere of “determined. hostility” in that state, which 
included bumed black schools and murder. - - 

In Mississippi, Democrats, using fraud and terror, gained control of state 
government in 1875. Reconstruction governor Adelbert Ames, a former 
Union army officer, was impeached. “Democrats Standing Manfully by 
Their Guns!” read the headline of the Atlania Constitution newspaper after 
Mississippi's November elections that year; “Mississippi Redeemed at Last!” 
And thé “redeemed” Confederate government there immediately began 
reducing the taxes that funded public education. By the end of the century, 
many of the whites in power were seeking the complete elimination of any 
kind of education for blacks, even a segregated and inferior education. In a 
June 30, 1899, editorial, the Greenwood Commonwealth newspaper opposed 
tax-supported black schools:. “Their education,” this Mississippi Delta 
newspaper editorialized, “only spoils a good field hand and makes a shyster ` 
lawyer or a fourth-rate teacher. It is money thrown away.” . 

But more insidiously than the simple denial of any public education at all, 
educational content became the ways and means of teaching black students to 
believe in their own inferiority. As Carter G. Woodson wroie in 1933, “The 
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same educational process which inspires and stimulates the oppressor with the 
thought that he is everything and has accomplished everything worthwhile 
depresses and crushes at the same time the spark or genius of the Negro by 
making him feel that his race does not amount to much and never will measure 
up to the standards of other peoples.” In Woodson’s view, “real education 
means to inspire people to live more abundantly, to learn to begin with life as 
they find it and make it better.” 

Echoing Woodson decades later, author James Baldwin wrote in a 1970 
open letter to Angela Davis: “The American triumph—in which the American 
tragedy has always been implicit—was to make black people despise 
themselves.” And despite heroic efforts by some teachers in black schools 
throughout the South, public education became an instrument wielded by the 
state for doing this deliberately and systematically. 

In 1962, when I began working as a Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC) field secretary in Mississippi, one of the things that 
surprised me was the number of new school buildings in black communities, 
especially up in the Delta where I was organizing. I soon realized that with 
poorly stocked libraries, underpaid teachers kept on tight leashes, and the 
practice of shutting down schools to send black school kids to the fields to pick 
or chop cotton, these schools I was looking at—new. on the outside—continued 
the old tradition of-infenor education for black people, what can be called 
“sharecropper education.” New public school buildings for blacks were shells 
established to create the illusion of separate but equal. Allocation of money 
gives us the clearest picture of the disparity between black and white schools in 
Mississippi. McComb, Mississippi is not in the Delta, but it is the town where 

~SNCC first began working in the state. In 1964, per capita spending for white 
students was $30.89; for black students, it was a mere 76 cents. Everywhere, 
poor black families bore a large part of the cost of maintaining public schools for 
black children. In Sunflower County, black students paid a fee of from $1 to $6 
for winter heating. 

In 1949 state researchers found that of 20,473 black young people 
between the ages of six and twenty-one in Sunflower County, only 7,709 were 
attending school. And few of these attended school regulary. The 
“progressive” white position then, and the reason for the research that gives us 
this information, lies with a short-lived attempt to try for actual separate and at 
least roughly equal, in order to deflect the NAACP-led legal challenge to 
school segregation. Of course, Mississippi was too poor even to begin 

fashioning two separate but equal school systems (nine of Mississippi s eighty- 
two counties did not have public high schools for either whites or blacks in 
1952). So dialogue about making such an effort quickly ended, not only 
because the’ state had no money for separate but equal, but also because of 
-white rage over the 1954 Brown v. Board of Education Supreme Court 
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decision on school segregation, and the white resistance to the drive for black 
political enfranchisement that accelerated after the Second World War. 

So education—or miseducation—continued to be a basic political tool of 
white power, designed and used to stem black resistance and struggle for 
freedom nghts (and any real progressive political consciousness in whites). In 
Mississippi and the South that I knew as a SNCC field secretary, black 
illiteracy created by deliberate state policy was used as a rationale for denying 
political rights to the victims of that policy. By 1964 we—mainly SNCC and 
the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), with the encouragement and 
assistance of local NAACP leaders—had been working at voter registration 
in Mississippi for over three years. Murder and intimidation aimed at 
defeating our efforts regularly punctuated our work. The federal government 
offered no protection, and the country was not paying any attention to the 
escalating violence in the state. So we decided that in order to focus the 
country’s attention on our situation we needed to bring the country’s children 
down to Mississippi to help us, to face the kinds of risks we and the local 
people we were working with faced. And we did that, organizing about a 
thousand college students to work with us in what we called a Mississippi 
Freedom Summer. 

Because the connection between education and freedom had become 
absolutely clear to us in our work, and through the influence of “elders” like 
Charleston, South Carolina’s Septima Clark, who, with “Citizenship 
Schools” in the 1950s, began connecting reading-and-writing literacy to 
political literacy, we decided to organize “freedom schools” as part of freedom 
summer. As we put it in a proposal: The movement needed “to fill an 
intellectual and creative vacuum in the lives of young Negro Mississippians, 
and to get them to articulate their own desires, demands, and questions.” We. 
were talking about more than remedial reading, writing, and anthmetic, 
although we planned to address those needs too in our freedom schools. And, 
as a practical matter, using many of the incoming students as freedom school 
teachers gave us for the first time the human resources to take a significant first 
step toward tackling the educational plight of young black Mississippians. 

Mississippi was dangerous and violent, but what is important to 
understand is that as ternble as the bombings were, and the beatings and the 
murders, and all of the other reprisals, illiterate Klan mobs were not driving 
this: it was the state government and the “respectable” business elite in the 
private sector, many of them members of the Citizens Councils that publicly 
decried KKK violence while deliberately creating the climate for it. 
Mississippi s power structure recognized, as did state governments all across 
the South and their slaver forebears, that an educated population, a 
population raised from unconsciousness to consciousness, is a dangerous 
population. A whole way of life can become unraveled when people begin 
thinking for themselves. “Knowledge unfits a child ‘to be a slave,” Frederick 


Douglass had written one hundred years earlier about his “owner’s” fear of 
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black literacy. 

The entire freedom school curriculum is aaea at the Eiai and 
Democracy Web site (http://educationanddemocracy.org), so rather than 
detail the program in this limited space, I encourage you to check it out. 
Suffice to say that some forty freedom schools were established, and close to 
twenty-five hundred students enrolled. Parents and grandparents made their 
way to these schools as well. For, unlike trying to register to vote at hostile 
county courthouses, freedom schools existed within the black community and 
made movement involvement much easier for many adults who were justifiably 
fearful of potential county courthouse violence or post-courthouse -reprisal, to 
participate directly in the freedom movement. To paraphrase SNCC field 
secretary Bob Moses’s description of what organizing is: After a while, when 
you re bouncing a ball with the kids, the ball rolls beneath the house and you 
get to meet the parents. 

Obviously, in a six-week summer program, we could not fill the enormous 
void caused by the state's deficient public education system. But the schools 
tackled history and civics, encouraged creativity, and made continual 
successful efforts to get the students to believe in themselves and their ability; 
to see that the world of possibilities and opportunities was not “for whites 
only.” In other words, the freedom schools helped prepare them for freedom 
struggle. 

We need this today as much as we needed it in 1964—or 1864— maybe 
more. And, although I was asked to write about freedom schools, I would be 
remiss not to ring an alarm bell, demanding freedom struggle. 

According to a 2010 report from the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, homicide is the second leading cause of death for young people 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-four. It is the leading cause of death 
among African Americans in this age group. And among this age group, 84 
percent were killed by a firearm. In 2009, in a “representative” sample of 
young people in grades nine to twelve, 17.5 percent reported carrying a 
weapon (gun, knife, or club) on one or more days in the thirty-day period 
preceding the survey. And 5.9 percent of them reported carrying a gun. 

There is mental illness here; slave thought that imprisons minds as 
thoroughly and effectively as chattel servitude imprisons the body. Among 
boys, 42 percent of high schoolers and 32 percent of middle schoolers believe 
that it is okay to hit or threaten a person who makes them angry. One in 
five—20 percent—of the girls agree. These numbers come from the 
Josephson Institute’s 2006 Report Card on the Ethics of American Youth. 

In highlighting the failure of our education system, Manan Wright 
Edelman of the Children’s Defense Fund has characterized it best, saying the 
above numbers represent the “cradle to prison pipeline.” And here are more 
numbers from her organization’s research: Every second during the school 
year, a public school student is suspended. Every eleven seconds a high school 
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student drops out. Every nineteen seconds a child is arrested. And every three 
hours a child or teen is killed by a firearm. 

The Fund also notes that poor urban schools have the highest numbers of 
teachers who are inexperienced or do not have degrees in the subjects they 
teach. Eighty-six percent of black, 83 percent of Latino, and 58 percent of 
white fourth graders cannot read at grade level. Eighty-nine percent of black, 
85 percent of Latino, and 59 percent of white eighth graders cannot do math 
at grade level. Black students are more likely than any other students to be in 
special education programs for children with mental retardation or emotional 
disturbance. Black and Native American children are almost twice as likely as 
white children to be retained in a grade. The public school suspension rate 
among black and American Indian students is almost three times that for 
whites. Black, Latino, and Native American children are more than twice as 
likely as white children to drop out of school. Only forty-eight thousand black 
males earn a bachelor’s degree each year, but, reports the Sentencing Project, 
an estimated one in three black men ages twenty to twenty-nine are under 
correctional supervision or control. 

The expressed commitment to education so often and so loudly 
proclaimed ‘by local and national public figures is hardly confirmed by the 
reality one encounters in cities and many rural communities. For the most 
part, public schools that serve African Americans, other racial “minorities,” 
and the poor offer a twenty-first-century version of the sharecropper education 
I encountered in Mississippi forty-eight years ago. These students are no 
better equipped to function in today’s high-tech society than the sharecroppers 
we encountered on Mississippi plantations were equipped to function in an 
industrial society requiring reading and wnting. In some ways they are worse 
off than their twentieth-century counterparts. We see many of today’s 
sharecroppers behind the lunch counters of fast-food chains and behind prison 
walls—the new plantations. 

Although there seems to be a rough consensus that inner city public 
schools, in particular, do not educate, there is still no consensus on fixing 
these schools. And it is difficult to believe that those in official decision- 
making positions really want to fix them. In fifty-four schools in Florida’s 
Miami-Dade school district, for example, core subjects are taught in 
classrooms where computers have completely replaced teachers. The one adult 
human present is a ‘facilitator’ who deals with “technical problems.” The 
reason for this is because Florida mandates by law that high school class size 
can be no larger than twenty-five in core subjects, but won't expand the 
number of teachers. There is no limit on class size in these virtual classrooms. 
This approach therefore saves money, which takes precedence over good 
education. “The way our state is dealing with class size is nearly criminal,” 
said one high school teacher. 

Hawaii has decided to reduce the number of days in the school year. Even 
worse, the Detroit school system plans to reduce its deficit by closing half the 
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public schools and expanding class size to sixty students. I'll wager all of the 
decision makers who decided this either send their kids to private school or do 
not have children. Providence, Rhode Island’s school board has sent out 
certified letters to all of its 1,926 teachers, terminating them at the end of the 
school year. Teachers who are laid off get certain benefits. Those terminated 
do not. Of course, most will be rehired if there is to be any public schooling in 
the fall—but on what terms? The nation seems to be in the midst of an anti- 
teacher frenzy that does not promise anything positive for public education. 
And that frenzy, given calls like President Obama's for out-educating the 
world in order to “win the future,” seems insane, as do all these other. 
measures driven by budget concerns and a politics that protects the privileged 
rather than promotes education. 

There are many difficult on-the-ground questions to tackle if we are 
actually to fix public education. For instance—and this is the first order of 
business—we had better learn how to talk to ordinary, everyday people. In all 
this debate, we don’t hear very much from parents. 

In this regard, another freedom schooling model comes to mind: the 
Citizenship Schools organized by Septima Clark in 1952. Those schools, 
reflecting the link between reading and writing literacy and the freedom 
struggle, began on Johns Island, South Carolina and spread across the South. 
The program trained thousands of teachers who taught in some two hundred 
schools. The lesson for us today is that their success as an educational effort 
depended not on money, but on commitment to communities, and those 
communities, in turn, finding the purpose of the schools believable. “It is my 
belief,” Ms. Clark wrote in an article called “Literacy and Liberation,” “that 
creative leadership exists in any ~ommunity and only awaits discovery and 
development.” Show of hands now: Does anybody think this drives public 
education today? It should. 

‘It is difficult to be optimistic, as the basic class divide between rich and 
poor deepens in U.S. society, and public schooling, for all the rhetoric of 
those ruling the country, now becomes increasingly unimportant, except 
perhaps as a mechanism for control or the supply of servants. Nonetheless, 
there are some models and efforts that offer glimmers of hope: The freedom 
school program of the Children’s Defense Fund; the online dialogue and 
information exchanged in the Education for Liberation group; Bob Moses’s 
Algebra Project, the Young Peoples Project that has grown out of it; Moses’s 
current push for quality public education as a constitutional right; and a few 
other scattered efforts. 

The great lesson of the liberating education that defined Mississippi's 
freedom schools and Septima Clark’s citizenship schéols is that the schools 
grew out of the political and intellectual. ferment of the freedom rights 
movement, as well as an easily observable need. In Mississippi and the South, 
long silent voices at the grassroots were raised in a way that could not be 
ignored. People who were usually spoken for by others began. speaking for 
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themselves and demanding rights and knowledge that society said they were 
not interested in and did not want. And that, in the final analysis, is where the 
basic support for the schools and what they were trying to do came from. 

- “Demand” and “citizenship” are the key words of former SNCC field 
secretary and Algebra Project founder Bob Moses, and they began with 
struggle against slavery and continued with the struggle for voting nghts and 
access to public accommodations. Moses considers education the fourth phase 


of this struggle: 


I have a vivid memory of people in the Delta complaiming, “Why do we 
have to go to their schools?” When I asked Bayard [Rustin], he said the 
country was never going to put the resources needed into the “us 
schools....but Í think we should make the point that the sit-inners, SNCC, 
illiterate Delta sharecroppers, MFDP were posing a constitutional 
demand about the meaning of citizenship in the nation for access to public 
accommodations, political participation and membership in the national 
party Structures. They put on the constitutional table a demand that the 
first paragraph of the 14th amendment mean something, that national 
citizenship is substantive not formal. So the fourth phase of the Civil 
Rights movement rightly makes explicit a “We the People” demand for 
the extension of a substantive constitutional dimension to the education of | 
the nation’s children. I think we should raise over and over again the 
question: When you get a score from a No Child Left Behind motivated 
test, do you have any idea what your child has achieved other than he or 
she has gotten a score of such a test? [he idea of closing the achievement 
gap is a smoke screen because nobody knows what their kid has achieved. 
(from email exchange with Moses and various SNCC veterans) 


Today, with public schools in crisis, this seems especially relevant: Make a 
demand! That's a community organizing mission for the twenty-first 
century—encouraging demand. Public schools will get better and actually 
provide an education for the children who attend them, when, as occurred 
with the Southern freedom movement, the people at the bottom, those who 
have been written off as apathetic, too ignorant ur hopeless, begin to make 
demands. 

Therefore, with the idea of guaranteeing quality public education to all 
schoolchildren, we need to embrace the idea of freedom schools—education 
for liberation if you will. This simply means education that enables young 
people to function productively and meaningfully in society, or that gives them 
the tools to change—dare I say revolutionize—society; an education that 
enables them to possess their own lives instead of living at the mercy of others. 
And right here, embedded in this idea, examining Mississippi's freedom 
movement experience provides clues for how to organize this. 

—’ i 
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Jammed into a thundering crowd of thousands of chanting people in 
Madison, Wisconsin, it looks like a dam has broken. The new Wisconsin Tea 
Party governor brazenly accelerated what has been a bipartisan agenda to 
undermine public education and weaken teacher and other public employee 
unions, His “budget repair bill”—an assault on public employee unions, 
schools, and low-income health care—was met with immediate, massive, 
determined resistance that began with a walkout by Madison public school 
teachers. | 

Over three weeks, thousands of teachers, social workers, firefighters, and 
public and private sector workers of every stripe have demonstrated in 
communities across the state and piled into busses headed to the state capital. 
Protesters occupied the capital building for more than two weeks. Two of the 
rallies were estimated at over one hundred thousand people. There were many 
signs, such as “Recall Walker,” “If you can read this, thank a teacher,” and 
“Stop the War on Workers,” but also something more: handmade signs 
saying “This is Class War” and “End Corporate’ Greed.” A young woman at 
the rally on March |] after the state legislature passed the governor's union- 
busting bill, held up a placard proclaiming, “Teacher by Day, Freedom 
Fighter by Night.” 

As I write this, in March 2011, a sleeping giant is stirmng. The broad 
U.S. working class has absorbed blow after blow, concessions and job losses 
one after the other, stagnating wages for thirty years, and two wars costing 
trillions of dollars. The greatest capitalist crisis since the Great Depression 
brought a trillion-dollar bailout of the biggest banks and investment houses, 
the loss of ten million homes to foreclosure by the banks, and 10 percent 
official unemployment. A broad process of structural adjustment is under way 
to make the working and middle classes pay for the crisis created by Wall 
Street. But recent attempts at the state level to impose austerity measures may 
be just too much for people to take. The attack on public workers and sell-off 
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of public assets—from schools, to municipal utilities, to bridges and roads— 
may go too far. This is a watershed moment. 

Despite somewhat different tactics, both the Republicans and the 
Democrats, as parties of Wall Street, aim to impose austenty on the working 
class ir order to deal with the fiscal crisis of the state. The aim is to cut domestic 
programs and public services, and teacher unions are a prime target. Merit pay 
for teachers and union “flexibility” is a part of the Obama administration’s 
education program. From this perspective, compliant union officials are a means 
to instruct teachers and other public employees to make concessions. 
“voluntarily.” This approach was articulated by a Wisconsin public official who 
defended teacher and other public unions’ right to exist because unions have 
been a means to negotiate concessions in wages and benefits peacefully. But 
some ideologically driven Republican legislators want to go further to make 
deep cuts in the education budget and break teacher unions and organized labor 
entirely. This would eliminate the remaining organized working-class resistance 
against the attempt to make workers pay for the crisis, and would undermine a 
key support for the Democratic Party. 

In Wisconsin, union responses to the Tea Party agenda were mixed. Despite 
the fact that their own data show real earnings for Wisconsin teachers declined 
by 2.3 percent over the last decade,’ the leadership of the Wisconsin Education 
Association Council and some other unions gave in to Walker's demand for 
financial concessions early on. They drew the line, however, at automatic union 
dues collection and the right to bargain collectively over working conditions such 
as class size, that affect children’s learning. Their slogan was “It’s not about the 
‘money, it’s about our nights [to bargain collectively].” Other labor organizations, 
notably the South Central Federation of Labor in Wisconsin and the National 
Nurses United, put the blame on Wall Street and called for closing corporate tax 
loopholes. The nurses union said, “Working people did not create the recession 
or the budgetary crisis facing federal, state and local governments—and there can 
be NO more concessions, period.” 

There is a long and complex road ahead with no clear outcome. But 
' education is the frontline in class warfare by the rich against the working class. 
The assault on public education, teachers, and their unions has been evolving 
over the past thirty years as part of the neoliberal restructuring of the global 
capitalist economy, but the current crisis of capitalism has accelerated this 
assault.” Education has been a key sector in the neoliberalization of social policy 
and the neoliberal political economy of cities. The resistance to these policies has 
been broad at classroom and school levels and in a growing movement of 
education activists allied with parents and students. Education, for those in 
power, plays a key role in social reproduction of the labor force and in ideological 
legitmation of the social order. Those who, conversely, have seen education as a 
way to strengthen democratic participation in society and human liberation have 
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always contested these goals. There is a rich history of people of color, women, 
workers, educators, and social movements fighting for democratic, inclusive, 
liberatory education. The crisis and the accelerated assault on teachers and 
public education are sharpening the contest over the right to public education 
and the role of education im society. 

In this article, I review the neoliberal project to restructure education, 
particularly its relationship to neoliberal urban development, and responses to 
it. I discuss implications of privatization and austerity measures for public 
education and its function in social reproduction. I argue that this crisis is a 
moment of danger but also opportunity, not only to defend public education, 
but also to: reshape it as part of the struggle for a new social order based on 
human liberation. 


Neoliberal Restructuring of Public Education 


When President Obama appointed Ame Duncan, former-CEO of 
Chicago: Public Schools,, to head the U.S. Department of Education in 
2008, he signaled an intention to accelerate a neoliberal education program 
that has been unfolding over the past two decades. This agenda calls for 
expanding education. markets.and employing market principles across school 
systems. It features mayoral control of school distnicts, closing “failing” public 
schools or handing them over to corporate-style “turnaround” organizations, 
expanding school “choice” and privately run but publicly funded charter 
schools, weakening teacher unions, and enforcing top-down accountability and 
incentivized performance targets. on schools, classrooms; and teachers (e.g., 
merit pay based on students’ standardized test scores). To spur this agenda, 
the Obama administration offered cash-strapped states $4.35 billion in 
federal stimulus dollars to “reform” their school systems. Compettion for 
these “Race to the Top” funds favored states that passed legislation to enable 
education markets. 

Race to the Top, although originating in U.S. government, is actually 
part of a global neoliberal thrust toward the commodification of all realms of 
existence. In a new round of accumulation by dispossession, liberalization of 
trade has opened up education, along with other public sectors, to capital 
accumulation, and particularly to. penetration of the education sectors of the 
periphery (e.g., Latin America, parts of Asia, Africa). Under the Global 
Agreement on Trade in Services, all aspects of education and education 
services are subject to global trade.* The result is the global marketing of 
schooling from primary school through higher education. Schools, education 
management organizations, tutoring services, teacher training, tests, curricula 
online classes, and franchises of branded universities are now part of a global 
education market. Education markets are one facet of the neoliberal strategy 
to manage the structural crisis of capitalism by opening the public sector to 
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capital accumulation. The roughly $2.5 tnllion global market in education is 
a rich new arena for capital investment.” 

In the United States, charter schools are a vehicle to commodify and marketize 
= education. Charter schools are publicly funded but privately operated. They 
eliminate democratic governance, and, although they may be run by nonprofit 
community organizations or groups of teachers or parents, the market favors 
scaling up franchises of charter school management organizations or contracting 
out to for-profit education management organizations that get management fees to 
run schools and education programs.° For example, Edisonlearning, a 
transnational for-profit management organization, claims it serves nearly one-half 
milion students in twenty-five states in the United States, the United Kingdom 
and Dubai.’ 

The market mechanisms and business management discourses ‘and 
practices that are saturating public education in the United States are all too 
familiar to teachers and students worldwide. Globally, nations are 
restructuring their education systems for “human capital” development to 
prepare students for new types of work and labor relations.® This policy 
agenda has been aggressively pushed by transnational organizations such as 
the World Bank, International Monetary Fund, and Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. Objectives and performance 
targets are the order of the day, and testing is a prominent mechanism to steer 
curriculum and instruction to meet these goals efficiently and effectively. 

In the United States, the neoliberal restructuring of education is deeply 
racialized. It is centered particularly on urban Afican American, Latino, and 
ather communities of color, where public schools, subject to being closed or 
privatized, are driven by a minimalist curriculum of preparing for standardized 
tests. [he cultural politics of race is also central to constructing consent for this 
agenda. As Stephen Haymes argues, the “concepts ‘public’ and ‘private’ are 
racialized metaphors. Private is equated with being ‘good’ and ‘white’ and 
public with being ‘bad’ and ‘Black.’”® Disinvesting in public schools, closing 
` them, and opening privately operated charter schools in Afican-Amencan and 
Latino communities is facilitated by a racist discourse that pathologizes these 
communites and their public institutions. But “failing” schools are the product 
of a legacy of educational, economic, and social inequities experienced by 
African Americans, Latinos/as, and Native Americans. °? Schools serving these 
communities continue to face deeply inequitable opportunities to learn, 
including unequal funding, curnculum, educational resources, facilities, and 
teacher experience. High stakes accountability has often compounded these 
inequities by narrowing the curriculum to test preparation-——producing an 
exodus of some of the strongest teachers from schools in low-income 
communities of color," 
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Neoliberalization of public education is also an Hedda project, as 
Margaret Thatcher famously said, to “change the soul,” redefining the purpose 
of education and what it means to teach, learn, and participate in schooling. 
Tensions between democratic purposes of education and education to serve the 
needs of the workforce are longstanding. But in the neoliberal framework, 
teaching is driven by standardized tests and performance outcomes; principals 
are managers, and school superintendents are CEOs; and learning equals 
performance on the tests with teachers, students, and parents held responsible 
for “failure.” Education, which is properly seen’ as a public good, is being 
converted into a private good, an investment one makes in one’s child or oneself 
to “add value” in order better to compete in the labor market. It is no longer 
seen as part of the larger end of promoting individual and social development, 
but is merely the means to rise above others. Democratic participation in local 
schools is rearticulated to individual “empowerment” of education consumers— 
as parents compete for slots in an array of charter and specialty schools. In 
Chicago, twelve thousand parents and students attended the 2010 “High 
School Fair” sponsored by Chicago Public Schools, and six thousand attended 
the “New Schools Expo” of charter and school choice options. The political 
significance of this neoliberal shift stretches beyond schools to legitimize 
marketing the public sector, particularly in cities, and to infuse market ideologies 
into everyday life. 


New Orleans—Feasting on Tragedy” 


Nowhere did the rollback of social welfare policies and public institutions 
occur with greater force than. in hurricane-devastated New Orleans. In the 
words of George Lipsitz, the aftermath of huricane Katrina ushered in an 
orgy of “legalized looting to enable corporations to profit from the misfortunes 
of poor people.” Education was at the leading edge. The state at all levels, 
in alhance with local and national capital and neoliberal think tanks, took 
advantage of the chaos wreaked by Katrina and the exodus of low-income 
working-class African Americans from the city to dismantle their public 
schools. This was a strategic move to exclude low-income African Americans 
from the city altogether. They not only had no homes to return to, they had no 
schools, Before Katrina hit in August 2005, there were sixty-three thousand 
students in New Orleans public schools; about twenty-four thausand began 
classes there in the fall of 2008." 

Just weeks after the hurricane, the state of Louisiana took over one hundred 
public schools and began turning over millions of dollars of taxpayer money to 
private organizations to run them. The state dismissed all forty-five hundred 
public school teachers, broke the city’s powerful black-led teachers’ union, and 
dismantled the school system’s administrative infrastructure.” Right-wing 
foundations quickly issued reports calling for vouchers, and President Bush 
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proposed $1.9 billion for K-12 students with $488 million targeted for 
vouchers to be used in schools anywhere in the country. An influential report by 
the Urban Institute hailed New Orleans as an opportunity for a grand 
experiment to decentralize and privatize the public school system through 
vouchers and charter schools.’ Less than a month after the hurricane 
devastated the city, the U.S. Department of Education gave the state of 
Louisiana $20.9 million to reopen existing charter schools and open new ones, 
and nine months later, the department gave the state an additional $23.9 
million for new charter schools, most in New Orleans. Prior to Katrina, there 
were five charter schools in the city. After the hurricane, the state took over most 
of the schools and established the Recovery School District, an open arena for 
charter schools. Of the fifty-five schools opened in New Orleans in 2006-2007, 
thirty-one were public charter schools.” In 2010, out of eighty-eight public 
schools in New Orleans, sixty-one were charters run by a variety of operators.’ 
The pro-market Fordham Foundation judged New Orleans the best city in the 
United States for charter school expansion.’? All this was done by government 
fiat guided by think tanks such as the Urban Institute, and backed by corporate 
foundations such as the Gates Foundation. Excluded were the working-class 
African American and Latino/a parents, students, teachers, and community 
members, many of whom had been literally excluded from the city itself by 
redevelopment policies that made it impossible to return.”” 

It would be hard to deny that New Orleans’s schools were in bad shape 
before the hurncane. In 1997 per-pupil school funding was 16 percent lower 
than the average of poorly funded urban districts nationally. The New 
Orleans situation reflects a long-term pattern of disinvestment in inner-city 
areas, beginning with cuts in federal funding to cities in the 1980s, followed 
by the shift to an entrepreneurial model of urban governance that prioritizes 
attracting private investment, tourism, and real estate investment.“ Today 
charter schools in New Orleans are part of creating a “good business climate” 
in a revitalized” (gentrified) whiter New Orleans. 


Chicago—Disinvestment, Privatization, and Gentrification 


Chicago is another exemplar of the logic of disinvestment and privatization 
that is playing out in urban school districts.” Chicago’s Renaissance 2010 
education plan was carried out in partnership with the state and the 
Commercial Club of Chicago, an organization of the powerful corporate and 
financial interests in the city. The object was to close public schools and 
expand charter schools. It has become a national model enshrined in the’ 
propagandistic claim of “the Chicago Miracle.” Across African-American 
communities, the mayoral-appointed school board has closed schools on the’ 
grounds of low achievement. Others, particularly in gentnifying Latino/a 
communities, have been closed for low enrollment, despite evidence to the 
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contrary. [he board has replaced neighborhood schools with charter schools 
or selective enrollment schools that most neighborhood children are unable to 
attend. School closings have resulted in increased mobility, spikes in violence, 
and neighborhood instability as children are transferred to schools out of their 
neighborhoods.** Moreover, Renaissance 2010 has not increased educational 
opportunities for most students, with 80 percent of displaced students 
attending schools no better than the ones that were closed.” 

This policy eliminates schools that are anchors in their communities, 

contributing to further disinvestment. In gentrfying areas, closing 
neighborhood schools and replacing them with schools branded for the middle 
class facilitates the displacement of working-class families. Chicago, like New 
Orleans, is an example of the intertwining of education policy and neoliberal 
lurban development. Real estate development is a pivotal sector in urban 
economies, and closing neighborhood public schools in disinvested areas to 
open up elite, selective-enrollment public schools or prestigious charter schools 
is part of the neoliberal restructuring of urban space:“® This nexus of 
education policy and real estate development is located in the spatial logics of 
capital—the physical location of production facilities, the built environment of 
cities, and places of consumption are devalued and selectively rebuilt in order 
to establish a “new locational grid” for capital accumulation.” In other 
disinvested, low-income neighborhoods, students attending under-resourced 
and struggling public schools are a ready consumer base for the proliferation 
of charter schools, particularly large charter school chains that target these 
areas. nE , 
In response, parents, teachers, and students are challenging school closings 
‘and market solutions, and are demanding democratic participation and 
community-driven processes to improve public schools and increase resources. 
In fall 2010, parents at an elementary school in a Mexican immigrant 
community in Chicago occupied a school field house for forty-three days to force 
the school board to. agree to construct a school library. In 2001 parents in 
another working-class Mexican neighborhood were compelled to conduct a 
nineteen-day hunger strike to get a new high school in their community, after the 
school board had used funds allocated for their school to build two state-of-the- 
art, selective-enrollment high schools in gentrifying areas of the city. Both of 
these actions followed years of petitioning the mayor-appointed board of 
education with no results. Organized resistance to neoliberal policies has 
prevented some school closings and; most significantly, also spawned a 
progressive caucus that won the leadership of the Chicago Teachers Union, the 
third largest teachers’ union local in the country. 


The “Good Sense” in Neoliberal.Education Policy 
Yet some measures to reign in teacher unions have support on the ground, 
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as teachers and parents have gravitated to privately run charter schools and 
vouchers. Certainly venture philanthropists (such as the Gates and Fordham 
Foundations), chafter school operators, business federations (such as 
Chicago’s Commercial Club), and politicians of both partigs have deployed 
enormous economic, political, and symbolic resources to promote education 
markets and performance pay for teachers as the only alternative to struggling 
neighborhood public schools and “bad” teaching.” They have raised the cap 
on charter school expansion, funded charter school ventures, and established 
policies like those in New Orleans and Chicago to expand education markets. 
However, neoliberal policies are not simply imposed from above. They also 
materialize through the actions of parents and teachers navigating a 
disinvested, degraded, and often racist public school system. Looked at this 
way, neoliberalism is a process that works its way into the discourses and 
practices of schools, through the actions of not only elites, but also 
marginalized and oppressed people acting if conditions not of their own 
making. 

Tom Pedroni demonstrates this in his study of African-American 
parents’ participation in the Milwaukee voucher movement? Pedroni 
interprets the participation of African-American parents in the voucher 
program against a background of prolonged struggles and failures to win a 
modicum of educational equity and respect for their children and themselves 
as public school parents. Pedroni argues that, for these parents, the identity 
of educational consumer offers greater dignity and agency than that of 
citizen-supplicant to an unresponsive and racist public school system that 
has never fully included African-American children. Like charter school 
parents and teachers I interviewed in Chicago, Pedroni proposes that 
parents see themselves as education consumers in the face of a post-welfare 
state that offers no real alternative.” Drawing on Gramsci’s theory of “good 
sense” in the ideological construction of hegemonic social alliances, this 
insight is an opening to reframe the struggle to defend public education by 
drawing on the real concerns of parents who ally themselves with education 
markets. 

‘There ts no point in romanticizing public schools (or other welfare state 
institutions). While they have provided free universal education and spaces 
where people can make claims for justice, and are sometimes empowering and 
liberating, they have historically been saturated with inequalities and 
exclusions. The benefits the white middle class has had from public schools 
have often been allowed it to ignore a thoroughly inequitable public school 
system. Critical education scholars have long criticized public schools: for 
reproducing a stratified labor force and the dispositions and ideologies that 
support capitalism, racism, and gender oppression. -© Exclusionary, 
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paternalistic, disrespectful, even brutal treatment of African American, 
Latino/a, and other people of color and women at the hands of public housing 
authorities, public hospitals, the police and judicial systems, public welfare 
agencies, elected officials, city agencies, and schools make existing public 
institutions deeply problematic places. And teacher union leaders have too 
often failed to take up progressive causes and ally themselves with working- 
class parents and communities of color.** 

Understanding the appeal of charter schools, choice, and teacher 
accountability is essential to build alliances not only to defend public 
education in this period but to develop a program for democratic and just 
public schools, as well. Resisting predatory neoliberal policies requires 
acknowledging and grappling with the exclusions and inequities of public 
institutions, 3 This raises the questions: What of public education do we wish 
to defend; what must be reconstructed, and how can it fulfill its democratic 
potential>* 


Structural Adjustment and Education 


As the Great Financial Crisis of 2007-08 hit, the Bush ia Obama 
administrations, in league with Wall Street, moved swiftly to socialize the 
losses of investors through massive taxpayer funded bailouts. This was 
followed by furloughs (wages cuts) for public workers and worker concessions 
in the bailed-out private sector (e.g., auto) under the rationale that “there is 
no alternative” and “we all have to sacrifice.” 

As the crisis continues to reverberate, states and municipalities face fiscal 
crises of monumental proportions. The. loss of tax revenues combined with 
government losses in the financial markets have thrown state budgets across the 
country into massive debt. Public worker pension funds, health insurance 
benefits, and funding for public services are in real trouble. At the time of this 
wniting, California has a projected budget deficit of $28 billion over the next 
eighteen months.” Instead of raising taxes on the rich and corporations, state 
governments are selling off public assets and imposing austenty measures on the 
poor, workers, and the middle class, with public-sector workers an immediate 
target. The state of California is instituting draconian cuts in education, health, 
and programs for youth’ and the elderly. This scenario is repeated in state 
legislatures and city halls across the country. In Wisconsin, Walker pushed 
through $100 million in tax cuts to corporations, while his bill would cut over 
$800 million for education alone.” The broad working class is expected to 
endure repeated reductions in wages, pensions, and hard-won benefits, drastic 
cuts in public services, and further loss of personal assets, particularly homes, 
while municipal services and infrastructure such as bridges and roads are sold 
off to investors. 

City governments are’ particularly hard hit by the crisis because of their 
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reliance, on real estate taxes, housing markets, and investments in financial 
markets. Urban school districts have already laid off thousands of teachers, 
increased class sizes, pushed to reduce teacher pensions, and cut out music, 
gym, kindergarten, bilingual programs, after-school and youth programs, and 
more. These austerity measures are certain to hit hardest those least able to 
bear them, low-income schools of color, where these are the very poem 
that offer some hope.” 


Dangers and Opportunities of the Present Moment 


Social austerity ultimately creates contradictions for capital as well. As 
capital continues to flow into the inflated financial sector at the expense of the 
productive sector, and as the state pays for the crisis with cuts in education 
and general social welfare, there is an unfolding crisis of social reproduction. 
Public education plays an important role in the reproduction of the labo 
force, political legitimation, and social stability. The problem with franchising 
and contracting out schools to an assortment of private operators 1s that the 
state has less control over these functions of schools. Inflated class sizes, cuts 
in education programs, and teachers’ eroding salaries and working conditions 
can only degrade public education, particularly in low-income schools. This 
will exacerbate an already two-tiered education system. Detroit’s Emergency 
Financial Manager Robert Bobb. (a graduate’ of the Broad Foundation’s 
Superintendent Academy) has proposed closing half the district’s schools and 
putting up to sixty students in a classroom.” 

Under Governor Walker’s plan, two thousand Wisconsin teachers and 
school staff would lose their jobs, and the average teacher would lose $5500 
to $7000 in net compensation. The average 2011 teacher salary in Wisconsin , 
is $50,627. According to a new report by the OECD (Paine & Schleicher 
2011}, the pay, working conditions, and qualifications of U.S. teachers are 
already low in comparison with those of teachers in other advanced 
economies.*’ From the standpoint of capital, serious disinvestment in public 
education has consequences for the preparation of its workforce. It also has 
implications for social stability, with more students in affected schools 
dropping out. The security state is a looming presence in this scenario. 

Wisconsin foreshadows the political cost of undermining the living standards 
and expectations of those who have come to be defined as “middle class,” such 
as teachers. The Tea Party agenda is laying bare the capitalist offensive against 
the working class. A twenty-foot long banner proclaiming, “Tax the Rich” 
hung from the third floor of the Wisconsin State Capitol rotunda throughout th 
people's occupation. With leaflets and treatises plastering the walls of EE 
capitol, rallies filled with home-made placards, and hours of conversation 
between unlikely allies, the three-week-long Wisconsin occupation and rallies 
were a giant democratic political forum. And this was replicated in town 
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squares throughout the state. For many, this was their first political protest. 

The results of this politicization are yet to be seen, but the budget bills 
themselves are making connections for people between cuts in education and 
the assault'on teacher unions with’ those of other’ public- and private-sector 
workers and farmers. Legions of firefighters and their families from towns 
around the state marched militantly through the capitol building, fists 
pumping the air as they chanted, “The workers united will never be 
defeated.” a l 

In addition to slashing state aid to public schools by nearly $834 million, 
Walker has proposed sweeping changes to Medicaid-funded programs 
including BadgerCare, which provides health coverage to low-income 
Wisconsin families, and a $96 million cut in aid to local governments, 
including cities, towns, and counties. At the rally of over one hundred 
thousand on March 12, farmers, in a show of “Farm Labor Unity,” drove 
their tractors to Madison for a “tractorcade” around the capitol building. 
Roughly eleven thousand farmers receive BadgerCare. This is a compelling 
moment to connect attacks on education to the capitalist crisis, particularly the 
parasitic financialization, war spending, and tax cuts for the rich that have 
looted the public coffers, bankrupted states, and threaten our schools. This is, 
moreover, an opportunity to expose the cnsis-ndden logic of capitalism itself 
and to engage in serious discussion about the world we wish to see. 


The Potential of an Education Movement. 


In the past few years, a multifaceted education movement in and outside 
classrooms. has emerged against neoliberal education restructuring and in 
resistance to racism, gender and heterosexist oppression, and militarization of 
schools. Liberatory education projects and social-justice-onented schools have 
sprouted up in cracks in the-public system. There are freedom schools and 
popular education projects outside public schools, and community-based 
youth -activist organizations across the country. The immigrant rights 
movement and organized opposition to the criminalization of youth through 
the “school to prison pipeline” have begun to link political and educational 
issues. Organizations of activist teachers and community educators in a 
number of cities have joined together to form national networks. (The 
Education for Liberation Network and Teacher Activist Groups are 
examples.) These groups have joined parents and students in community 
coalitions to stop school closings-and privatization, prevent mayoral takeovers 
of urban school districts, defend undocumented students, and challenge high- 
stakes testing. With the victory of a progressive caucus to lead the Chicago 
Teachers Union, there is also a significant progressive force in the heart of the 
American Federation of Teachers. Although there is some overlap, these 
various streams are not yet organized around a coherent program or analysis 
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of the problem. 

The outpournng of teachers and other workers against union busting and 
austerity budgets has changed the terrain. Thousands of people who have - 
never attended a protest before are in the streets and engaged politically. So 
far, this motion is mainly defensive, and some are willing to make 
concessions to help capitalism extricate itself from the crisis.” On the one 
hand, there is the possibility that the protests will be subsumed by the 
electoral politics of the Democratic Party, much like the current focus in 
Wisconsin on recalling Republican legislators, or diverted to scapegoating 
people of color and immigrants. On the other hand, the challenge to taken- 
for-granted living standards opens a space to see social arrangements 
differently. This is a moment that can reveal the systemic connections 
between the bailout of Wall Street and social privations, a moment to 
connect attacks on workers with other social struggles—particularly to see 
the common threads between wars for domination, oppression of people of 
color, and the unfolding austerity regime.“ 

Buried in Governor Walker’s proposed 2012-2013 budget is a measure 
to repeal access to in-state tuition for undocumented students and eliminate 
Food Share benefits (food stamps) for documented (“legal”)immigrants.” 
How Wisconsin’s majority white teachers, union members, and farmers will 
respond will be important. Bridging deep divisions along lines of race, 
ethnicity, and immigrant status, and challenging racial oppression are central 
to building a counter-hegemonic alliance with the power to defeat austenty 
measures and move toward a proactive politics that challenges capitalism 
itself. Although tt is only now coalescing, a movement that links education 
with immigrant rights and other social struggles can play an important role in. 
teacher unions and tn student community, and parent organizations. 

In classrooms, critical educators are positioned to help young people 
understand why their schools are under attack and to “connect the dots” to 
the structural crisis of capitalism. Revitalized teacher unions are in a 
strategic position to insist that Wall Street pay for the crisis. Although the 
U.S. context is different, there is much to learn from social movement 
teacher unionism outside the United States (e.g., in Oaxaca, Honduras, 
and South Afmca) and its central role in social struggles for democracy, 
against neoliberalism, and for social liberation.*® This is a moment not 
simply to defend the public education we have, but to advocate for a just, 
inclusive, democratic, humanizing education that prefigures the society we 
wish to have-—one premised not on exploitation but on the full development 
of human beings in social solidarity.*” 
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Subverting the Master(’s)Syllabus 


Patrick Camangian 


Teachers don’t believe thai you can handle the truth 

But the truth is these suits can’l stand it when youth 

Begin io question the conditions and backwards traditions 

. —Geologic of Blue Scholars’ 

Teachers who use “transformative teaching” in urban schools understand 
that Geologic’s scathing critique of U.S. miseducation is a sentiment felt by a 
generation of dispossessed youth in “urban” communities, and that they must 
create curncula that are responsive to the articulated needs of young folk 
struggling to navigate the oppressive conditions of ‘their everyday life. 
Education policies like “No Child Left Behind” and “Race to the Top” 
assume that what is being offered in schools is worth taking seriously, worth 
racing toward and not away from. However, policies like these, much like 
those of colonialists, aim at dispossession and dislocation; they seek the social 
control of young people through a form of cultural terrorism of the mind. 

Schooling has been one powerful way to reproduce colonial repression by 
justifying and perpetuating, inside the classroom, existing power relations and, 
whether intentionally or out of the teachers’ own ignorance, hiding from 
students, especially those of color, alternative histories. This prevents students 
from learning the societies and cultures from which oppressed people come 
and the great things those societies and cultures have achieved. If students 
from oppressed groups are not aware of the histories that have shaped them, 
then no one is likely to know what has shaped anyone. In the words of James 
Baldwin, “Because if I am not what I’ve been told I am, then it means that 
you're not what you thought you were either.”” 

By mystifying reality, schooling is able to promote the idea that if you are 
compliant enough and study hard in school, then you can “achieve,” you will 
not get “left behind,” and you can “race to the top.” Everything will be all 
right for you. You will not be poor, you will have a nice job; and you will be 
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better than those “other” people you-left behind in “that” community. 

The education of urban communities of color in the United States began with 
the experience of dispossession, with what Marx called “the primitive 
accumulation of capital.” The enslavement of Africans and the theft of the lands 
of indigenous Americans and Raza (a contested, politicized term used to connote 
the unity of people of Latin American descent) enriched white capitalists and set 
the stage for the rapid growth of the nation’s economy. Those who did the 
` dispossessing never intended to educate their victims. [here was “education”: the 
seasoning process for enslaved Africans, the indoctrination of Indigenous 
Americans in boarding schools, and the many other subjugation practices 
imposed on communities of color. These were part of a “civilizing mission,” 
meant both to pacify potentially resistant people and to train them to behave in 
servile ways. 

What ts remarkable. is that schooling continues sidd along ie paths set 
out so long ago, albeit in more sophisticated ways. For example, a lot of what 
prospective teachers are taught in their credential programs narrowly points, at 
best,'to issues of race, class, and academic achievement to describe the so- 
called failure of students of color in urban schools. They are rarely exposed to 
research that recognizes that the performance of dispossessed students of color 
is negatively impacted by their histories of colonial subjugation and by the 
dominant narratives that silence their experiences as historically marginalized 
people. [he impression is given that these problems have been recognized and 
dealt with. As a result, ʻeven “socially conscious” teachers often come into 
urban schools unprepared for how oppressive and dehumanizing these 
institutions are for young folk—that is, until they show up in the classroom 
and have to confront these. issues with their students. One of the reasons for 
this unpreparedness is that these early-career teachers have been taught that 
the problems of race inequality are simply cultural, without learning how 
deeply ingrained in the system such colonial oppression has become. 

The often harsh realittes of the classroom are intensified when teachers 
overlook the immediate matenal conditions and particular needs of histoncally 
dispossessed youth. The result ts that dispossessed youth of color commonly 
experience irelevant, racially hostile classroom curricula and impersonal, 
culturally biased teachers. The systematically alienating consequences of this 
range from being pushed out of school to falling for the school-to-prison traps 
set up for them. 

What can be done about all of this? Of greatest importance is the need for 
teachers to utilize the assets and cultural wealth that children bring into our 
classrooms, channeling their personal frustration and social dissatisfaction 
against the very social system that undermines their existence. Furthermore, if 
we truly want to help stúdents transform their circumstances, we must be able 
to teach our students to love themselves, love their people, and love their 
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histories, while confronting the pain. of their suffering and finding ways to help 
them heal from the trauma caused by the colonial conditions they find 
themselves in. To do this, our teaching must allow young people to explore 
the depths of their grief and’ foster a deeper sense of control over their 
individual and collective destinies. If we do not show students that we care 
about them in this way—through what we teach and how we treat their 
humanity-—then regardless of how revolutionary the teaching framework is in 
our classrooms, our students will sabotage what we are trying to teach, and the 
result will be widespread student disinvestment in school and multiple levels of 
resistance to our teaching. Ultimately, the educational debt we owe to 
communities of color will never be paid. 

Subverting the goals of the standards-based classroom requires teachers to 
help students acquire literacies that are critical, transformative, and 
revolutionary. We must, then, look beyond the classroom, because traditional 
“academic” literacy is too limited, and its attainment will not get our students 
where we want them to be. We certainly want students to learn the skills of 
powerful communication. But, more than these, they need the type of literacy, 
an ability to read the world, as Paulo Freire says, that leads to revolutionary 
transformation in their actual communities.” Absent this skill, young people 
are at the behest of power. Not only should we teach critical thinking, but we 
should also prepare young people to deal with the material conditions of their 
lives. The current approach to schooling, at best, teaches children the 
literacies necessary to participate in the system, but when teaching on the side 
of the oppressed, we want to help students develop the academic skills and 
critical consciousness to transform it. 

Drawing on a historical-material, ethnic studies approach to transform the 
standardized English curriculum in classes | teach, I seek to prepare students 
critically to make sense of their objective reality, problem-pose their liberation 
and oppression, and engage in academic work that is connected to the needs 
of their community. Paying close attention to the interrelated conditions that 
shape their worldviews, | develop curricular units that are inclusive of both 
school content and students’ lived experiences. Clearly, I do not do this 
because | believe in the indoctrinating principles of schooling, but because | 
recognize the ramifications of not’ preparing students to read, wnte, and 
navigate in order to change their and their community's circumstances. To 
subvert the master(’s)- syllabus, each unit I plan adheres to the following: 

I: Designing instructional units in which students can draw from their lived 
experience in order to study the immediate social conditions that shape 
their lives. 

2. Analyzing issues in the interests of the oppressed. 

3. Positioning students as experts of their own knowledge. 

The following teaching took place at a unionized public school during my. 
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time in South Los Angeles, an underdeveloped community plagued by 
tensions that were symptoms of structural inequities positioning communities 
of color to struggle against each other for a limited set of resources. Pressures 
from the No Child Left Behind mandates influenced the administrative push 
for standards-oniented curricula that I was able to subvert by presenting 
“controversial topics in a very organized and standards based fashion,” as 
documented by my annual principal teaching evaluation. One way I moved 
students from competitive to collective social orientations in our classroom was 
to teach them to listen to, understand, and respect one another's experiences. 

I usually begin every year with autoethnographies. Autoethnographies are 
cultural narratives that build toward critical social analysis. Writing them 
becomes the beginning of theonzing from lived expenence. Without the 
critical social analysis, they can become simply narcissistic storytelling. 
Another way to think of autoethnography is to look at the etymology of each 
root word: auto(self)/ethno(culture)/graphy(wnting) is writing about yourself 
as a member of a larger social group, whereas an 
auto (self)/bio(life)/graphy(writing) is simply writing about your unique 
individual life. For this assignment, students are expected to write and recite á 
narrative essay that fulfills the following three requirements: (1) to examine 
the oppressive effects of society; (2) to connect their experiences with other 
oppressed people; and (3) to offer a strategy for social change. In this way, 
students learn to theorize from their lived experiences. 

An example of what this looks like can be seen in one student's analysis of 
identity—who he was, what he stood for, and why. In the performance of his 
critical cultural narrative, he told a story identifying himself as a strong-arm 
robber from a crew he led named, “Stick Up Kids.” His analysis captured 
some of the contradictions, pressures, and anxieties experienced by many 
young men of color in South Los Angeles. While the summary of his 
experience was important, more important was his analysis: 


I -started thinking, “Why do I jack people?” And as I was sitting back 
watching Í V one day, being in the generation I’m in—I’m only 16—that 
I.try.to be so competitive with grown [men], especially [men] I see on 
TV. I start thinking, OK, so if that’s supposed to be an American 
dream...when you see a Hip-hop rapper, what’s the image of a successful 
rapper? You see four or five gold chains, money coming out his pocket— 
that’s like the American dream where | stay at. Cuz I stay in the hood. 
That’s as good as it gets. It’s either, you're gonna play sports, deal dope, 
rob and steal or rap....Fuck going to school. None-.of that. 


In this assignment, this student started questioning why he was robbing 
people in his community. The autoethnography unit allowed him to take the 
time to reflect critically on his identity, and gave him the opportunity to 
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question what he once believed to be rational behaviors. Turning his attention 
to the positive qualities of his community experience, he realized he had the 
potential to use his leadership qualities for something r more beneficial to 
himself and his community. 


Bottom line, if I could get the same reaction I got, to do something 
positive, instead of wanting to [rob people], and have that many [black 
men] down for me, and follow my word, like they was, but let’s do 
something positive....It'd be a much better place. I know [I] ain’t perfect, 
or whatever, but ain't nobody perfect....1 know that it all gotta start with 
myself. | just gotta find a more efficient way to get by on life, just like y'all. 
5o, you know (sigh), I’m hoping those that are real close to me—like my 
homeboys—will one day realize that we spend so much time and energy 
into robbin’ [people], that if we spend some of that time and effort on 
doing something positive, and we seeing the same type of rewards, maybe 
we could pretty much stop playing ourselves and climb out the grave. 


The autoethnography assignment was a small curricular intervention to the 
simple autobiography. Assignments such as these help move students’ thought 
processes towards a more personally responsible and community reflective 
direction. 

In order to teach in and against a corporate ies climate that heavily 
shapes the identities of urban youth, I designed another unit for students to 
look more closely at how commercial music informed their worldviews. 
Students drew on readings from Gloria Anzaldda, Paulo Freire, Malcolm X; 
and others for an analytical lens to examine the social, political, and cultural 
processes through which ideas of race, class, and gender were constructed in 
the music they listened to. After writing formal essays, students wrote poetic 
interpretations of these and performed these pieces to the class. Taking our 
learning beyond the four walls of the classroom, students used their work to 
participate in an on-campus assembly, organized by another teacher’s student- 
organization, to address black and brown tensions on campus. A standing- 
room-only crowd of students engaged in a community forum, addressing 
issues raised in presentations, related dialogue, and one another’s poetry. . 

We could see how the critical writing in this poem drew impressively from 
my student’s profound reading of both social theory and his world: 


Castrated minds incarcerated in the prisons of time 
Incomplete paths with no knowledge of self 
With untrained eyes we see ourselves as someone else 
Shaped with the oppressors mold is the i image ofo our ols 
The image of our goals 
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To be rich 

To be famous | | 

Go down the list and what you find is 

These things are listed under the American dream 

When we so endlessly chase and don't know why 

Only way we could explain is that the media put it in our brains 
Or should I say the system 

Along with the music 

Even what we watch on TV- 

Even our schools 

See schools produce patriotic fools 

Who are then used as tools 

To reproduce their so-called values 

Or should I say, their hegemonic views 

Put it to our heads, this is what they use ` 

I pledge allegiance to the flag of the Divided States of America 
And to the racist public for which it stands 

One nation on stolen land 
Whose main principle is division, exploitation, false generosity for all 
All means Blacks and Browns in case you didn’t notice 

My bad, I’m sorry, could I requote this? 

All is the grassroots | 
Revolutionary troops 

Him, her, you, me 

The people this nation doesn’t want us to be 


Ultimately, both writing assignments empowered students to study issues 
of privilege, social control, and oppression in society. Sharing their writing 
through oral presentations is important because we do not want to run the risk 
of continuing to segregate our students from one another. Much of the 
isolation students experience breeds hostility, and writing, by itself, ignores 
this concern. Political writing helps students develop social critiques inside the 
very educational context designed to oppress them. Allowing students to be 
honest about the ways they feel about themselves and the world helps them 
feel comfortable and open in schooling spaces that otherwise alienate and 
silenced them. . 

Arzona’s Senate Bill 2281, which basically bans ethnic studies curricula 
in public schools, 1s built on the premise that teaching practices like these 
teach students hate, but I argue that learning to redefine reality is, as Freire 
conceptualized it, “an act of love.” Revolutionary teaching is, rather than 
hateful, a process of helping students move toward self-actualization, where 
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young folk are allowed to learn critically about and voice their humanity in 
relation to the history and material reality in which they find themselves 
implicated. This self-actualization is often marked by the very anger and 
frustration that can. guide their newfound desire. to transform the world, one 
assignment at a tme. By no means am | saying that our political action should 
stop at the four corners of the pages that the students write, or the four walls 
of our classroom. Instead, | agree with Eric Gutstein, a member of Chicago- 
zased Teachers for Social Justice, who says that, “[P]olitical relationships go 
urther. They include taking active political stands in solidarity with students 
ind their communities about issues that matter...providing opportunities for 
‘young folk] to join in struggles to change the unjust conditions. ”* 

However, as classroom teachers with revolutionary politics, it is our 
rasponsibility to create socially and academically empowering opportunities for 
yur youth to learn m their own images, in their own interests, and in their own 
voices. Dispossessed youth of color are continuing to experience the brutal 
consequences of educational irrelevance in schools, and this requires us to 
connect our curricula to their daily realities. Doing otherwise makes our 
“socially just” approaches irrelevant, ineffective, and irresponsible. 

If we want to be more effective with our teaching, we have to help those we 
each to grapple with their struggles in ways that channel their energy against 
he social forces that undermine their humanity as ethnic peoples. Theresa 
Perry's philosophy of writing is applicable here. For her, we must, “Read and 
write [ourselves] into freedom...to assert [our] identity as a human! Read 
und wnite yourself into history! Read and write as an act of resistance, as a 
solitical act, for racial uplift, so [our students] can lead [oppressed] people 
well in the struggle for liberation!”® To make this type of learning happen for 
yur students, we must find critical and creative ways to use whatever content 1s 
mposed on us to facilitate the development of their liberatory selves. 
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! In 1795, F er José Agustin Caballero presented the first project for, the 
creation of a system of public education for all the inhabitants of the island of 
Cuba. Jt was a visionary idea, but impossible to carry out at that time. -Ihe 
island was a colonial possession of the Spanish Crown, and most.of the 
population was subjected to slavery or made up of Mestizos and freed blacks, 
the victims of segregation and racial discrimination. Education, within the 
reach of a very small minority, was confined oe the. strict. canons. of 
scholastic philosophy.. 

. Father Caballero was PE S nical “ofthat dlei a al the 
pedagogy springing from it. This would be the birth of an intellectual movement 
having decisrve importance for the history of Cuba, a movement that would 
reach its pinnacle with another Catholic priest, Félix Varela, who. was 
Caballero’s disciple and the first Cuban intellectual, who fought ior national 
independence and the abolition of slavery.. 

It is intriguing that it was in Cuba,. which, with Pints Ric. was the ie 
of the Spanish Amencan colonies, where the most solid and deep-rooted 
questioning of the political system, struggling to keep both islands under its 
control, occurred. The melding of radical thinking with aspirations for the 
emancipation of slaves and other excluded sectors of the population: took 
shape on October 10, 1868, the start of the first war for independence and a 
profound social revolution. 

In an earlier article (“Long March of the Cuban Revolution,” Monihly 
Review 60, no. 8 [January 2009]), | referred to the essential characteristics of 
the process that led to the rise of the Cuban nation and its liberation 
movement. It is here that I should like to underline the determining role 
played by an illustrious group of professors and teachers who not- only 
designed the idea of the Patria with an extremely advanced social content for 
its time, but who also founded an uninterrupted revolutionary tradition within 
the Cuban teaching profession. 


"u 


RICARDO ALARCÓN DE QUESADA (anppp@enet.cu) was, for more than fourteen years, 
Cuba’s Ambassador to the United Nations. Since 1993 he has been president of Cuba’s 
National Assembly. In 2009 he published in CounterPunch “The Forbidden Heroes,” a series 
of articles on the Cuban Five, political prisoners held in the United States for the-last thirteen 
years. 
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Public education was a refuge for Cuban patriotism throughout the first 
half of the twentieth century. But during the U.S. domination of the island, 
either in a direct form or via repressive and corrupt U.S.-sponsored regimes, it 
was education that enabled the student movement and the best of Cuban 
intellectuals to resist. In fact, student movements and Cuban intellectuals 
participated decisively in the political and social struggles of the Cuban nation 
both during the long period of Spanish colonialism and U.S. hegemony, 
inthating and developing socialist and anti-imperialist thinking. 

The last Batista tyranny, among its many crimes, unleashed a deep-rooted 
offensive against education. It encouraged the privatization of schools and 
universities while denying resources to and fighting against the official 
institubons—institutions that were to be transformed into the principal centers 
of popular resistance. Emblematic of his efforts, the dictator destroyed the 
ancient, two-hundred-year-old Havana University building in order to turn it 
into a helicopter terminal, which was about to be completed when he was 
forced to flee the country on January |, 1959. Before he fled, however, 
Batista aimed for other bastions of Cuban national culture. His dictatorship 
suppressed the modest state grant for the ballet company of Alicia Alonso, 
allowing the company to perform only within the student-sponsored university 
campus area, until the one artist and her company had to leave for the 
United States. 

Education was the ame one prionty of the Revolutionary government. 
One of the government’s first measures was the broad-based Scholarship 
Plan, directed to facilitate education for thousands of students from the 
hinterlands who had seen their university studies interrupted because they 
lacked resources to move to and live in the country’s capital. Several of the 
largest buildings in Havana were used for their housing, luxurious apartments 
that had just been built as part of the construction boom that characterized the 
end of the Batista regime. Those apartments were home to tens of thousands 
of Cuban university students and many other foreign scholarship students. 
Fifty years later, they are still being used forythat purpose. 

At the same time, wide-ranging university reforms began. These included 
attempts to modernize teaching and teaching methods, to encourage the . 
previously unknown study of some sciences and technologies (the very few 
Cuban economists, for example, had been, until this time, educated in other 
countnes), and to create university campuses throughout the country, launching 
what we call the “Universalization of the University.” It was not an easy task to 
move such profound educational reforms forward in those early years when an 
intense campaign of isolation and hostility was being unleashed against Cuba 
from abroad. Notably, this foreign aggression culminated in the Bay of Pigs 
invasion and acts of sabotage and terrorism on the Island. 

However, we attained many admirable results. 
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Among these, it is worth highlighting the creation of the Santiago de Cuba 
School of Medicine. At the beginning of the 1960s, doctors were being 
trained only in the- capital, and one-half of the then six thousand medical 
doctors in Cuba had already emigrated to the United States? attracted by a 
manipulative policy that created the “brain drain’ as an mstrument to 
overthrow the revolutionary system. 

The results of that effort can be seen today. Every province has at least 
one university and one school of medicine. We maintain a health system that 
is entirely free of cost for patients and covers the entire country and all its 
people. Tens of thousands of Cuban doctors are providing their services, also 
free of charge, in several countries in Latin America and the Caribbean, 
Africa, Asia, and Oceania. Cuba has developed research centers that have 
discovered, produced, and export vaccines, medicines, and specialized. 
equipment, accomplishments that give the island a leading role in this respect 
among third world countries. This is especially noteworthy when one takes 
into account that this world health sector is strongly controlled by monopolies 
of the great capitalist corporations. Cuba has done all this despite the 
draconian measures of the economic blockade that the United States has 
imposed on it for half a century. 

This year in Cuba we are celebrating two anniversaries that are closely 
linked to each other. Fifty years ago we eliminated illiteracy and, at the same 
time, we won our victory at the Bay of Pigs, where in less than seventy-two 
hours, a military invasion organized, armed, and led by the CIA was 
overwhelmingly defeated. In 1961 the Cuban people achieved two hard-to- 
repeat prizes. Cuba became the first country on the Amencan continent to 
eradicate illiteracy and the first militarily to defeat impenalism. Ironically, in- 
the same year that UNESCO certified that every Cuban had learned to read 
and write, President Kennedy ordered the military attack that, if it had been 
successful, would have returned the people to a past of ignorance and no 
education. 

When the Revolution triumphed in 1959, at least one quarter of the Cuban 
population was completely illiterate. Many others were considered to be 
“functionally illiterate,” which means that even though they could decipher and 
pronounce words, they were unable fully to understand them. Such a reality was 
striking in a country where*there were thousands of jobless teachers and 
thousands of classrooms without teachers, a country where most of the children 
were not enrolled in any school and most of those who started education never 
finished the primary level. The data proving these statements are recorded in the 
last census carried out by the Batista regime, which was not exactly interested in 
exaggerating the dramatically unjust social situation prevailing in Cuba at that 
time. The Cuban literacy campaign offered extraordinary dimensions in terms 
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of public participation. Scores of students, organized in brigades, “invaded” the 
entire- country, armed only with a lantem and a literacy booklet, and they 
penetrated the most remote areas on their noble mission. One of them, Manuel 
Ascunce, was murdered by mercenary gangs who also killed his student, the 
campesino Pedro Lantigua. 

Far from impeding the campaign, co crimes served as a stimulus for an 
even greater mobilization of student literacy workers. Unions also gave a 
decisive contribution. Conrado Benitez, a worker, was also murdered while 
teaching reading and writing in the mountains. The names of these martyrs 
became beloved symbols for the Cuban teaching profession. 

Successfully carrying out the literacy program was a solid foundation for a 
project with an even wider and more sustained scope. The program was 
followed by the battle to require every single person to complete at least primary 
education and to promote massive reading through the establishment of a 
publishing system that has by now pnnted millions of copies of books of diverse 
titles that are sold at incredibly low prices. This effort was begun with the 
publication of Miguel de Cervantes’s timeless The Ingenious Genlleman Don 
Quixote of La Mancha. Having reached half a century ago what is even now 
one of the UN Millennium goals, a fundamental right still denied to hundreds 
of millions around the globe, we believe it to be our moral duty to help others do 
the same. This is internationalism for us, the heart and substance of socialist 
ideals. | 

Cuban teachers devised an agile and suitable method for learning how to read 
and write, the “Yes, | Can” (Yo Si Puedo) method that has allowed millions of 
people in other countries to free themselves of illiteracy. Yo Si Puedo applies the 
method pioneered by Paulo Freire in Brazil, building literacy around the needs 
and initiatives of communities themselves, working with people to read the word 
and the world. Repeating the exploit their parents and grandparents carried out 
on the island half a century ago, tens of thousands of young Cubans have 
“invaded” the remotest areas in Latin America and Africa and other continents 
and embarked on successful literacy campaigns. Venezuela, for example, now is 
an Ilhteracy-Free Terntory, officially acknowledged as such by UNESCO. 

General literacy has already been reached by important segments of the 
population in Bolivia, Nicaragua, Haiti, and Ecuador, countnes that are 
marching ‘confidently toward the complete eradication of the scourge of 
ignorance. The Cuban literacy program Yo Si Puedo, approved by 
UNESCO, has been effectively implemented in twenty countries all over the 
world. To date, eleven versions of the program have been produced: seven in 
Spanish (for Venezuela, Mexico, Argentina, Ecuador, Bolivia, Colombia, 
and Uruguay); one in Portuguese; one in English; two recently completed 
versions for Bolivia in Quechua and Aymara; and one in Creole, used 
successfully in Haiti. The multiplying effect of this campaign is one of its most 
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beautiful fruits. It is not only Cubans who are part of this noble and 
challenging quest. Side by side with them today are young Venezuelans, 
Bolivians, Nicaraguans, Haitians, Ecuadorans, and young people from other 
nationalities. 

Something similar is Basneate: with the massive red. of free medial 
care. For years, tens of thousands of Cuban doctors have provided their 
services-in many places in Latin America, the Caribbean, Africa, and Asia. 
But now they are not alone in the fulfilment of this task. The Latin American 
School of Medicine (ELAM), located close to the west of Havana, has by 
now graduated many young people: from many countries, including the 
United States. Some of the graduates collaborate with the Henry Reeve 
Brigade, a contingent of Cuban doctors. that was created in response to the 
catastrophe resulting from Hurncane Katrina. President George W. Bush, 
however, refused the Brigade’s offer to help the victims in Louisiana. Unable ` 
to come to the aid.of the Amencan people, the Henry Reeve Brigade went off 
to the Himalayas to save Pakistanis affected by the devastating earthquake. 
More recently, it joined thousands of young Cubans who, since the end of the 
last century, have been providing the Haitian people with essential life-saving: 
services, and have practically put an end to a terrible cholera epidemic there. 
Our doctors have been honored in Pakistan and Haiti, and acknowledged by 
international institutions. 

The global corporate media, ea in the United States, have said very 
little about this. Not many Americans have heard about these efforts, even though 
U.S. doctors who received their professional training in Cuba have participated in 
them. And virtually no one in the United States knows about Henry Reeve, for 
whom the Brigade was named, a young Amencan who fought and died for 
Cuban independence in the nineteenth century. 

A similar media silence surrounds the internationalist work heing done in 
the field of literacy. Cuban teachers have successfully applied the Yo Si Puedo 
method in New Zealand and are nght now doing the same in Canada. They 
do so in collaboration with official authontes and the civil society of both those 
nations, neither of which can be considered, by any stretch of the imagination, to 
belong to the underdeveloped world. 

The educational work developed by the Cuban Revolution has had to be 
carned out in exceptionally difficult conditions as a result of the blockade or, 
to be more specific, the economic war unleashed by Washington in the days of 
the Eisenhower administration and which is fully in effect today under the 
Obama administration. One has to remember that this economic war was 
conceived from the beginning as a genocidal war, since its purpose has always 
been to make the Cuban people suffer. Stated in the official language of some 
unclassified U.S. government documents, the purpose of that policy has been, 
and still is,- to cause “disenchantment and disaffection based on economic 
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dissatisfaction and hardship...denying money and supplies to Cuba, to 
decrease monetary and real wages, to bring about hunger, desperation and 
overthrow. of government.” (Office of the, Historian, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
United States Department of State; John P. Glennon, et al., eds., Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1958-1960, Volume VI, Cuba [Washington 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1991], 885.) 

. Faced with sucha challenge, how do we spread education services? How 
do we multiply the number of schools, laboratories, and libraries? How do we 
guarantee necessary equipment and supplies? 

The cost has been greater for Cubans than for ee of any other 
country. With access to, the U.S. market prohibited, essential imports for 
construction, maintenance, and equipping of the education facilites have had 
to. be sought in far-off markets, and-Cubans suffer from the inevitable extra 
costs of freight and transportation. These costs are increased even more by the 
so-called Cuba risk clause, the sanctions. price that Washington imposes on 
foreign companies that do business- with the island. We Cubans have to pay 
above the cost for the same products made by any other country. Even so, we 
face an additional risk: at any moment an international trade deal can be 
aborted if any of the factors involved in the manufacture or marketing of the 
product should be acquired by an American company. We have lived through 
this experience many times in many years. 

In spite of it all, Cuba continues in its endeavor to bnng education and 
culture to all. Significant achievements have been attained, even when the 
country suffered from a profound economic censis in the 1990s as a result of the 
collapse of the Soviet Union and the intensification of the American blockade 
with the Torncelli (1992) and Helms-Burton (1996) acts. 

In those especially difficult years, government-backed initiatives blossomed. 
And, as they were actively promoted by the academic community and the 
teaching profession, these projects have been constantly ennched. We should 
emphasize the incorporation into daily life-of the most diverse artistic and 
cultural manifestations, with the arts instructor movement brought Bas to life in 
all the country’s communities. 

Every year Havana brings paie ni of oe and 
professionals from. Latin’ America. and other. regions to. discuss today’s 
problems and challenges faced by universities and education throughout the 
world. The Book Fairs, whose twentieth anniversary has just concluded, cover 
the entire Cuban geographical extension, with millions of people taking part, 

uying books at low prices and encountering and chatting with wnters and 
artists. 

Two of Cuba’s five national TV channels are dedicated to education. 
Backed by printed material for mass ‘circulation, millions of people have the 
possibility of learning a broad spectrum of subjects that include history, 
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economics, geography, sciences, literature, the visual arts, music, and foreign 
languages. 

We have traversed a long and eventful path since Father Caballero dared 
to dream of a Cuba where education would be a common hentage from which 
` nobody would be excluded. Today, Cuban society is going through a penod 
of reflection where we are all openly and, democratically discussing about how 
we can preserve the best of a work that has cost us so much to attain. We are 
endeavoring to save our socialist project, the socialism that is possible in a 
besieged country and in a world going through a profound crisis where human 
survival is seriously threatened. 

That national debate was prominent in April 2011 at the VI Communist 
Party Congress. It is a debate iri which every Cuban has taken part. We have 
to “change everything that should be changed,” as comrade Fidel Castro haw 
proclaimed on more than one occasion. Let there be no doubt. Cuba of the 
future shall continue with education as one of its most valuable jewels. 
Education par excellence, for all, will continue to be the guide and sustenance 
of the country’s emancipation. 

AY 





Corrections: 


% In John Bellamy Foster, Robert W. McChesney, and R. Jamil Jonna, 
“The Internationalization of Monopoly Capital,” Analytical Monthly 
Review, June 2011, page 19, new paragraph 1, lines 12-13: it should 
have read: orty sight or so Least Developed Countries.” . 

se In Mingi Li, The Rise of the Working Class and the Future of the 
Chinese Revolution, Analytical Monthly Review, June 2011, page 43 
_ Table | was referred which is given below. 


Table 1. Alternative Scenarios of Chinese Economic Rebalancing 


Economic growth rate 10% 7% 5% 3%. 0% 
Capital-Output Ratio 3 3 3 3 3 
Investment -GDP Ratio 45% 35% 30% 25%. 15% 
Trade Balance as % of GDP 5% 0% 0% 0% . 0% 
Depreciation as % of GDP* 15% 15% 15% 15% 15% ~ 
Gross Profit as % of GDP 50% 35% 30% 25% 15% ` 
Net Profit as % of GDP 35% 20% 15% 10% 0% 


* Depreciation rate is assumed to be 5 percent. Thus, if the capital-outial ratio is 3:1, then depreciation is 
15 percent of GDP 
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This special issue of MR, “Education Under Fire: The U.S. Corporate 
Assault on Students, Teachers and Schools,” was edited with the help of 
education professors, Bill Ayers and Rick Ayers, who provided the 
inspiration and organization, solicited manuscripts, and wrote the introduction 
to the issue. Two additional articles not included in the print version of the 
magazine: “Privatizing the Public Space: Historical Perspectives at the End 
of Public Education” by William H. Watkins, and “Inclusive Education, 
High Stakes Testing, and Capitalist Schooling” by Mara Sapon-Shevin. will 
appear on our Web page, http://monthlyreview.org, as part of this issue. 
While another article, “Khalil Gibran Intemational Academy: A Story of 
Capitulation by Public Officials to Bigotry and Racism and the Campaign of 
Resistance that Followed,” by Debbie Almontaser and Donna Nevel, also 
part of this special issue, will appear in print in the September MR. 

For MR this represents only a starting point and we hope to continue to 
address the education question in future issues—not'only in relation to the 
United States but also globally. Except for the crucial, concluding essay on 
Cuban education, provided by Ricardo Alarcén (President of Cuba’s 
National Assembly of Peoples’ Power), which points to what can be achieved 
in the realm of education once the barriers represented by capitalist society are 
removed, all of the articles in this special issue are concerned with the 
changing context of schooling in the United States. This is not meant, 
however, to ignore the rest of the world, but to constitute a warning of what 
may be in the offing for much of the global population—since the United 
States is the fountainhead of neoliberal policy. Indeed, the fact that the 
privatization of public education in the United States already has a global 
counterpart was forcibly impressed on MR editor, John Bellamy Foster, 
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during a recent trip to Brazil. His article for this issue, “Education and the 
Structural Crisis of Capital,” is based on his opening presentation to the Fifth 
Brazilian Conference on Education and. Marxism in Florianópolis, Santa 
Catarina, Apnl ‘11, 2011. This conference was attended by 1,200 education 
students, school scachers and education professors all concerned with. 
promoting critical education from a Marxist perspective—and all of whom 
were undoubtedly inspired by’ the example of Brazil’s world-famous 
philosopher of pedagogy, Paulo Freire. Young teachers, teachers in training, 
and education researchers crowded around John following his talk, each 
insisting that a similar corporate-led assault on the schools to what he had 
described was arising in Brazil, seeded by private foundations. A resistance 
movement was developing among radical teachers to combat this. It is clear 
from this, that education is under fire within much of global capitalist society. 
Rather than a revolution of pedagogy from below along Freire’s lines, as part 
of a general transformation of society, what we- are seeing is-the exact 
opposite—the marketization and privatization of education from above. Yet, 
the global struggle in this area is only just beginning and remains 
undetermined. The final outcome will depend to a considerable degree on the 
actions we take now. 

Educators reading this issue of MR, and others concerned with radical 
educational change, will be interested in the 2011-2012 edition of Planning 
to Change the World: A Plan Book for Social Justice Teachers, edited by 
Tara Mack and Bree Picower, and published by the New York Collective of 
Radical Educators (NYCORE) and the Education for Liberation Network, 
with the cooperation of Rethinking Schools (http://justiceplanbook.com). 
These are three of the most important radical education groups at work today, 
addressing elementary and secondary schooling. ` 

For an integrated approach to radical change in the U.S. context in which 
educational transformation plays a central part, we strongly recommend Grace 
Lee Boggs’s new book, The Next American Revolution: Sustainable Activism 
for the Twenty-First Century (University of California Press, 2011),. 
http://ucpress.edu. Grace, who has just turned 96 (on June 27), starts off her 
new book with a chapter on “These Are Times to Grow Our Souls” and 
ends with a chapter entitled “We Are the Leaders We’ve Been Looking 
For.” “We need,” she writes, “to view our role as American revolutionaries” 
(175). This book carries on in terms appropriate to our time the argument 
first developed by James and Grace Lee Boggs in their important work, 
Revolution and Evolution in the Twentieth Century (Monthly Review Press, 
1974). Happy Birthday, Grace! 
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Neoliberalism, Education and the 
Politics of Capital: Searching 
Possibilities of Resistance 


Ravi Kumar 


That the instruments of imparting education extend beyond the classical 
notions of classroom learning is a fact few can disagree with today. It is, 
however, not enough to realise that the process of educating a human being 
transcends the limited universe of whatever form of formalised institution of 
teaching-learning transactions and is finally linked to the approach that one 
adopts to comprehend the processes of knowledge formation. This process of 
education is also closely linked to the desires of the dominant social structures 
to limit our view of the complex processes of knowledge creation. A limited 
and fragmented view of the world not only hides the systemic contradictions 
but also makes possible a process of regimentation. For instance, one can 
never fully appreciate the fact that the elite castes of India — not unlike the 
entrenched hegemonic class interests in any-social order — need to-segment the 
processes of education so that it in tum sustains the segmentation of the social 
order. Not unless one overcomes one’s ideological myopia to grasp the link 
between the processes of knowledge production in a society and its larger logic 
of production. It is this myopia that compels us to explain the teacher-taught 
relationship through the undemocratic metaphor of teacher as god. It is the 
intrinsic uncritical appeal of such a metaphor that leads us even today to claim 
that the teacher reveals the path to the kingdom of god. And it is this belief in 
the existence of a particular kind of system that celebrates the existence of gods 
— which bases itself on uncriticality and opposition to dissent, and 
concomitant subordination to spintual and/or temporal authonties — that is 
responsible for our failure to understand how, for example, the Dronacharya- 
Eklavya relationship, by virtue of it being embedded in class-caste relations, 13 
an expression of the segmentation of society along class lines through 
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segmentation of education. And this holds true as much for ancient India, as 
for us in our times, wherein a vision of understanding educational processes as 
going beyond classroom and institutionalised structures is seldom encouraged. 
Even if it is done the connections between the mode of production and 
educational systems 18 rarely explored. 

This further results in the absence of an, analysis that would try to 
understand the impact of neoliberalism on education and its implications for 
the working class. Even the most ‘progressive voices/analyses of the so-called 
education sector (such divisions are in themselves yet another attempt to 
fragment the world view) fail to overcome these limitations. The problem 
areas that, as a consequence, emerge with regard to understanding the 
processes of education and knowledge creation are the following: 


|. There is & tendency towards generating a dehistoricised understanding, 
i.e.. denying conjuncturality of different stages of development of capital and 
the nature of educational discourse and conditions on the ground. 7 

2. There exists a disjunction in the understanding of education and the 
comprehension of social structures/ relations. 

3. Education, therefore, is not seen as a battlefield where a part of the 
everyday class struggles is waged. As a result, it is discounted as a site of 
accentuating class struggle. 

_ 4, There is a serious absence of reflection on the issue by the Indian Left. 

5. Because of the above-mentioned factors education becomes a classroom- 
based affair shorn of class politics and outside the ambit: of labour-capital 
conflict. 

6. Consequently, education acquires a kind of autonomy and an agency of 
its own and, therefore, none of the educational alternatives in India have 
managed to establish themselves as real working class counter-narratives to the 
capital-driven discourse and practice of education. 

7. Due to these drawbacks the notion of empowerment, which cannot be 
seen as something outside the ambit of class struggle, within the educational 
field becomes problematic. 


A comprehensive understanding of the developments taking place today 
with respect to education and knowledge-formation at large can emerge only if 
the above-mentioned factors are taken in to account. It is only then that one 
can understand how neoliberalism doés not only affect the institutions, 
moulding them to its own end, but also radically alters the way even welfarist, 
social-democratic forcés understand education. Such an approach that enables 
us to see education as a terrain of class struggle would, for instance, reveal 
rather clearly how and why capital must alter the classical idea of a classroom 
in its neoliberal epoch. This conjuncture necessitates not only the emergence 
of schools without teachers/instructors, but ‘places’ where teaching-learning 
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happens online and even through mobile phones or satellite television. In other 
words, when the state offers alternatives such as online education; or when 
private enterprises tell us through their advertisements that it does not matter if 
you miss classes because there .is a. virtual classroom; or when Abhishek 
Bachchan graphically shows how classrooms can -happen anywhere (which 
would even mean, at the cost of exaggerating it, that child labour can go hand 
m hand with education), what with lessons being imparted through mobile 
phones; or when the new symbol of humane, concerned and conscientious 
India — Aamir Khan — tells you that education is possible even through 
satellite channels there is an underlying commonality in their visions. 

What they are telling us is that equality of access to education is possible 
even within neoliberal capitalism. They are suggesting that.access need not 
always be seen in direct person-to-person or person-to-institution contact, and 
that it can be impersonalised. The sum and summary of what they are 
suggesting is this: why do we always need to locate the question of equality 
within a framework of class relations .or consider the state as the provider of 
educational means and facilities. The point they are making is that 
prohteering or mindless urge to accumulate surpluses can go hand in hand 
with the principle of equality and justice. In a nutshell, it is a denial of 
conjuncturality of capital-labour contradiction with the issue of knowledge 
formation and dissemination. ‘This denial appears, in not so stark and 
unabashed a manner, when the progressive voices and forces uncritically: get 
nostalgic about reviving the lost world of welfansm. In other words, they, 
unknowingly or otherwise, adopt.the approach of ensuring equalily or justice 
outside the ambit of class struggle, and thus fail to envisage this absolutely 
desirable quest of theirs, which is doubtless urgent, in terms of preblematising 
the intentionality of capital at different moments in its history. 


Emergence of the Neoliberal Order 


Finally, it has arrived and made itself the dominant paradigm of our 
everyday life. It is unabashedly shrewd, callous and calculating. It uses the 
instruments of consensus as well as coercion with utmost dexterity, becomes 
part of our individuality and has all possible designs at its disposal to alienate 
us from our collective working class consciousness in such a way that for 
sometime the battlefield can become quite hazy with the mirage that .the 
system offers all kinds of possibilities to resolve our problems and all we need 
to do is work hard and give. our lives to it. This is the age of neoliberalism that 
represents the tyranny of capital in the most organised and atrocious manner 
and India’s economic and political scenario for last one-and-a-half decades 
represent this tyranny. It is a stage or a moment in capital accumulation that 
leads to an unprecedented expansion of capital by bringing into . the 
commodified zones even aspects which have been considered as non- 
commodified such as education and health during the pre-neoliberal phase of 
capitalism. Simultaneously it uses its aggression to push further its aim 
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without any hitch. 

' This phase of capitalism is especially intractable for those committed to 
resisting the rule of capital. In fact, there has been a neoliberal consensus 
evolving across diverse political formations and amply clear in the situation 
post-2009 general elections (Kumar, 2010), The rhetoric of social justice, 
demands for equity built on the premise of identitarian politics as well as the 
hollowness of a market driven purportedly by justice and equity have been 
exposed. What, then, remains as the subject of concern for all of us is: (1) to 
comprehend the logic and strategy of capital in the current conjuncture; ie 
inquire into the way this is manifest in the arena of education; and (3) evolve 
ways of resisting this onslaught of capital. Towards achieving these tasks this 
paper tries to understand the idea of neoliberalism and what does it do. 

‘To say that there has been a marked decline in ‘social sector’ spending by 
the Indian state would be stating the obvious. It would, however, be erroneous 
to reiterate that decline without analysing it as a consequence of the persistent 
battle between capital and labour. The mutilations in the education system are 
no more than embodiments of this conflict in the arena of state, economy and 
polity. The state becomes an agent of capital assisting in its expansion and, 
whenever/wherever necessary, repression — physical as well as intellectual. In 
other words, apart from the mere physicality of the neoliberal impact there are 
very dangerous and more powerful mental and intellectual instruments 
working overtime to consolidate the already gained grounds for capital or 
creating possibilities for newer grounds to be captured. This character of the 
neoliberal phase of capital accumulation emerges out of the specific historical 
moment in which it was born. It was the crisis of accumulation in “embedded 
liberalism” that paved way for this new system to emerge after the option of 
deepening “state control and regulation of the economy through corporatist 
strategies’ (Harvey, 2007, p.12) became problematic because the Left, 
which had forwarded this idea, “failed to go much beyond traditional social 
democratic and corporatist solutions and these had by the mid-1970s proven 
inconsistent with the requirements of capital accumulation” (Harvey, 2007, 
p.13). Obviously, the increasing influence of Left was also becoming 
problematic for the unhindered expansion of capital. The influence of Left 
unions and mobilisations were strengthening. One finds the vibrant movement 
of the Left flourishing during the era of welfare capitalism even in India. 
Trade unionism as well as other forms of resistance to the rule of capital did 
pose a substantial challenge to the politics of the ruling class. The resistance 
in these two different phases also becomes a matter of relative comparison as 
we are confronted with moments of declining resistance to the politics of 
capital in the neoliberal era. It was this imperative of curtailing the challenges 
to capital accumulation that compelled neoliberalism to become a political 
ideology as well. 

Hence, we find neoliberalism giving “priority to capital as money rather 
than capital as production” and by doing so it allows “policies to be adopted 
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which clear-the decks, removing subsidies and “protection, and freeing up' 
capital’ from fixed positions’ intensifying the pace of ‘restructuring. “It allows- 
capital to regain mobility;: dissolving the spatial and ‘institutional rigidities in 
which it had become encased” (Gamble, 2001; pp.131-32). ‘State, which 
was welfarist; and had undertaken campaigns of nationalisation and promised 
to take care ofthe health and educational concérns' of its peoplé started saying 
that it was not possible for it to bear the burden of educating every child or 
takirig care’ of the health needs ofits citizens. Consequently, it comes up with 
analysis that would suit its market logic. For instance, it argues, in context of 
secondary schools, that.“the doubling of the share of piivate unaided schools 
indicates that parents are willing to pay for education that is perceived to be of 
good quality” (GOI, 2008, p. 15). And the extension of this argument 
results in involving more and more private players in running the education 
system ‘as a business. ‘Consequently, the government plans to open model 
schools that “will be managed and run by involving corporates, philanthropic 
foundations, endowments, educational trusts; and reputed private providers” 
(GOI, 2008, 'p.17). This tendency to open up new avenues or withdraw 
from certain roles and responsibilities that till now were strictly considered. the 
state's domain ‘has been intrinsic to the character of the neoliberal state. “The 
contribution of neoliberalism to the restructuring of capitalism was, therefore, 
to provide a means by which capital could begin to disengage from many of 


the positions and commitments which had been taken up during the 
Keynesian era. ” (Gamble, 2001, p.132) . 


Even Neoliberalism talks of Dignity, Freedom, Autonomy and Well-Being 
— Where does the Problem lie 


Neoliberalism functions on the premise that the “human well-being can 
best be advanced by liberating individual entrepreneurial freedoms and skills 
within an institutional framework characterized by strong private property 
rights, free markets, and free trade” (Harvey, 2007, p.2). It uses the principle 
of freedom andjustice but as concepts that apply to individuals treating them as 
autonomous beings outside the social relatons within which, they are 
embedded. Hence, neoliberalism looks at the role of the state as a body that 
creates and preserves institutional frameworks that ensure this project of 
capital. The state has to not only “guarantee, for example, the quality and 
integrity of money” but.also set up structures of coercion “to secure private 
property rights and to guarantee, by force if need be, the proper functioning of 
markets” (Harvey, 2007, p. 02). State intervention. in management and 
regulation of market becomes negligible. It only has to facilitate its functioning 
but not intervene in what it does or wants to do. The quintessential example 
of this is found in the two simultaneous developments in India: (1) the state 
expenditure on education has been on the decline and the share of private 
sector in it has been on the rise because capital thinks that the education 
‘sector: needs to be liberated from the` clutches of statist structures and 
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principles; and (2) over Rs 40,000 crore have been spent on organisation of a 
game show (Commonwealth Games) with which neither the Indians relate 
nor did they want it because for them pnorities could well have been health 
and ‘education. It is happening because the post-recession Indian industry 
needs as many shows as possible like this one. These two developments show 
how the state.creates opportunities for market and for this it withdraws and 
creates space. for private capital in certain areas whereas it -subsidises the 
expansion of private capital at the cost of its masses. However, it chooses not 
to spend on education and health to make them accessible to everyone. 

It has been argued that liberalism had made life suffocating for people. 
Mongardini cites Burdeau who argues that it ceased to be ‘the hope of a 
whole people’ and had rather become ‘the ideology of a class: the 
bourgeoisie’. The state under bourgeoisie had been transformed into ‘into a 
closed power (Burdeau quoted in Mongardim, 1980, p. 318). In other 
words, under liberalism, state, rather than resolving the tension between the 
individual and the state, had made latter “the natural enemy of liberty” 
(Mongardini, 1980, p. 318). Neoliberalism is seen as defending the social 
rights of individuals. It “seems to begin as a civil reaction against the invasion 
.of politics and bureaucratic machinery, of little groups against large groups, 
the private against the public. It is, however, from another point of view also 
. an attempt to reestablish at ground level that relationship of political 
representation which has been broken and to recreate consensus on a new 
ideological platform which restores certainty to individual and social action” 
(Mongardini, 1980, p. 321). Hence, what one finds is that the ideals of 
human dignity and individual freedom have become the driving ideology, as 
the slogan, of neoliberal thought and “in so doing they chose wisely, for these 
are indeed compelling and seductive ideals. These values, they held, were | 
threatened not only by fascism, dictatorships, and communism, but by all 
forms of state intervention that substituted collective judgements for those of 
individuals free to choose” (Harvey, 2007, p.5). And obviously, the agéncy 
to ensure this freedom and dignity has always been the market for neoliberal 
ideologues and states. 

The idea that neoliberalism is dedicated to ensuring the well-being of- 
human beings, through ensuring equity and justice has been instilled into our 
common sense. It 1s done through a variety of ways: 

-(1) There are arguments and theories of development, which never look at 
the political-economic aspects of development and, therefore, create a well- 
thought-out disjunction between, for instance, market, state and development. 
They tell us how equity and justice are attainable even within neoliberalism 
without transforming fundamentally the social relations that give rise to these 
inequities. Herrera arguing against the development economists points out 
how the softer development economists get away as cnitics of the system, 
which, in fact, “is a serious misunderstanding, because neither of them 
recommends rebuilding the welfare state, modifying the ownership structure of 
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capital in favor of the public sector, applying a policy of income redistribution, 
or promoting public services—much less arguing in favor of state-led planned 
development. In spite of a few nuances or subtleties, their arguments always 
imply that the state should fully submit to the dominant forces-of global capital 
and help its capital accumulation” (Herrera, 2006). Citing the example of 
Stiglitz, Herrrera argues. how during Stiglitz’s regime as the chief economist 
of the World Bank, the international financial institution published its report 
on “Knowledge for Development” in 1998-99, which talked about 
“cooperation” with the private sector “in the fields of information and 
telecommunications: privatization, dismantlement of public research (even the 
transformation of research institutes into joint-stock companies), and 
marketization of education (even by helping the poor to pay for their studies)” 
(Herrera, 2006). Amartya Sen, on the other hand, locates, in an occulted 
manner, the social and political rights within the ambit of market. “Without a 
liberal-style market, Sen seems to say, none of the other freedoms can work.” 
(Harvey, 2007, p. 184) ' 

(2) Conon has been made the guiding ethics of everyday life. This 
ethics is not only based on the farcical idea that everyone has the equal 
opportunity to participate and perform in the competition but it also’generates ` 
a desire among individuals to be part of this system, which, apparently, 
demonstrates thepossibility of equal probability to achieve the goal. ‘This sense 
of competition, which wrongly presumes equal access to required information 
and which ignores the differential maternal conditions that go into the 
formation of an individual or group, though being essentially misplaced, 
generates a sense of constant involvement within the system. This not only 
complicates, and therefore delays, the task of mobilisation along class lines but 
also gradually fosters a misplaced sense of fidelity towards the system. While 
the ethics of competition cultivates fantasies, aspirations and generates 
possibilities to achieve them, it also encourages individuation and, therefore, 
diminishes sense of solidarity. This ethics becomes a part of us through the 
pedagogical experiences of everyday life under the rule of capital. 

(3) There is a vast network of ideological apparatuses, which are at work 
to legitimise the neoliberal system as well as to gamer support for it. While a 
great deal has been written about how media becomes an effective instrument 
of propaganda there are misrepresented and fallacious analyses carried out by 
intellectuals in favour of the neoliberal order. One very obvious example is the 
work of James Tooley, who argues, following Oxfam Education Report, that 
“private schools are emerging for the poor in a range of developing countries” 
(Tooley, 2004, p.06). While he quite intentionally ignores the same Oxfam 
Report when it also says that “while ‘private schools are filling part of the 
space left as a result of the collapsé of State provision, their potential to 
facilitate more rapid progress’ towards universal basic education has been 
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exaggerated. They are unable to address the underlying problems facing. poor 
households, not least because their users must be able to pay, which -the 
parents of most children who are out of school often cannot do” (Watkins, 
2000, p.230). Not only this but the whole argument forwarded by likes of 
Tooley, based on ‘evidence’ from India and elsewhere that “there is 
considerable evidence available...that suggests that pnvate education is more 
beneficial to the poor. than the government alternative, and hence that parents 
are making rational decisions by sending their children to private schools” is 
misplaced and out of context. It not only refuses'to analyse the basic and 
fundamental causation behind the flourishing of sub-standard (or otherwise) 
private schools across India but also forwards an argument to encourage 
privatisation of education: when it says that “the making of profits is an 
important motivation for entrepreneurs to enter the education market, and . 
hence it may have some desirable impact, leading to the provision of schools 
that poor parents prefer to the government alternative. Without the profit 
motive, this suggests that there would be fewer private schools available, hence 
the choices available to poor parents would be severely limited” (Tooley, 
2004, p.16). © as eg | 

They take the notions of competition, performance and achievement as a 
priori categories and begin. them studies from those already given. premises 
(Tooley, 2004; Tooley and. Dixon, 2005). In that sense, their whole 
argument and research is designed to serve the system that is furthering that 
particular kind of education system, which rejects critical insight as an 
essential constituent of-educational process or which trains students to dream 
of alternatives. Apart from such intellectuals: working overtime to generate 
sufficient grounds for private capital to expand, the state has also been quite 
‘sensitive’ to the needs and demands of private capital. Knowledge 
Commission, a body of recognised intellectuals, for instance, very clearly 
points towards the need to recognise the role played by private educational 
institutions and suggests that “those providing quality. education should be 
encouraged, especially when they cater to less privileged children”. It also 
suggests that the government bureaucracy should not harass them and “it is 
necessary to simplify the rules and reduce the multiplicity of clearances 
required for private schools....” (GOI, 2009, p.48). These are mechanisms 
to generate consensus among masses in favour of the restructuring of the 
economy. And these processes, as Harvey Notes, have occurred globally: 

“So how, then, was sufficient popular consent generated to legitimize the 
neoliberal turn? The channels through which this was done were diverse. 
Powerful ideological influences circulated through the corporations, the 
media, and the numerous institutions that constitute civil society-such as the 
universities, schools, churches, and professional associations. The ‘long 
march’ of neoliberal ideas through these institutions that Hayek had envisaged 
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back in 1947, the organization. of think-tanks (with corporate backing and 
funding), the capture of certain segments of the media, and the conversion of 
‘many intellectuals to neoliberal ways of thinking, created a climate of opinion 
in support of neoliberalism: as the exclusive guarantor. of freedom. These - 
movements were later consolidated through ‘the capture of political parties 
and, ultimately, state power” (Harvey; 2007, p.40). 

(4). Neoliberalism ‘weaves a world of fantasy around each individual as 
well as collectivities ‘of achievable possibilities, thereby confining their 
umaginations to function within the operational regime of capital. The 
delusional mind becomes unaware of the labour-capital dialectic. For it the 
possibility of becoming one’ day what some people around him/her are or 
owning what they own has a blinding effect. That individual herself is located 
within that labour-capital dialectic never appears so to her. Capitalism, in 
“general, through ‘breaching the possibilities of solidarity among the working 
class creates the expansion and sustenance of neoliberalism possible. What 
adds to this process is simultaneity of. all of the above-mentioned socio- 
economic and political processes. 


Education and the Politics of Capital “This i is how Neoliberalism looks 
like 


| n E in n general, is firmly entrenched today in India and with the 
tide of resistance getting lower at this moment its virulent form and tenor is 
visible in nearly every sector. [he education sector is one of the ideal types, 
which demonstrates how the neoliberal assault works. The nature of changes, 
which have been brought about over the past few years and with particular 
vigour during the past one year have shown how neoliberal capital operates. 
The above-cited four factors that generate consensus and common sense about 
neoliberalism have been quite obviously active in the Indian context. A host of 
committees and commissions have been set up to establish how there cannot 
be any possible alternative to capitalism and, therefore, it is better to work 
within it. In terms of operationalisation, the state has been formulating policies 
that institutionalised discrimination — as different kinds of schools and colleges 
are established ‘in accordance with the differential purchasing and socio- 
political power of the customers — that draws: in more and more private 
funding in education sector and which denies equality of access to educational 
facilities of similar kind to everyone. The best example of such efforts to create 
a consensus in favour of neoliberalism can be found in the Yashpal 
Committee report, which has sanctioned everything that the neoliberal capital 
would like. to put into place for its-expansion. In other words, drastic changes 
in the form and content of the so-called education system are taking place due 
to the onset of the neoliberal stage. Hence, the developments inpolicy, content 
and form of education need to be seen in conjunction with the changing forms 
of capital accumulation. Following have been some of the manifestations of 
this development in the country. 
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l. Education is more than the forma! institutional structures and classroom 
transactions. [t is an arena that reflects the agenda and need of the dominant 
class interests in a society, Therefore, to understand whatever happens ìn - 
education it is important to understand the.class politics, or the labour-capital 
conflict, characterising a society. But due to this lack the character of the state 
is seldom questioned in the Indian education discourse. It, many a times, ends 
up being a nostalgic, illogical discourse that demands a neoliberal -state to 
become welfarist. (Though I would admit that nostalgia has’ a potential, here, 
to generate a radical impulse as well.) | 

2. Capital in India. never felt the need (during the past 60 years) to spread 
education (meaning democratise accessibility to education) because (a) the 
requirements of labour force were being met by an unequal system; (b) it was 
able to segment the educational levels of people in. congruity with the 
segmented labour market thereby regulating the educational apparatus-labour | 
market linkage as well. 

3. Even today acolhe capital cannot aa to democratise aa 
to education because it would amount to its decommodification. l 

4, Quite naturally, neoliberal capital destroys institutions that hamper its 
progress or appear not to:make profits: It also curtails the pedagogic processes 
that potentially generate a critical perspective against the system — the decline 
_ of social sciences and fundamental researches in sciences is an example along 
with technicisation of science and populansation of new ee (skill-. 
obsessed) courses in the social sciences. 

5. In this scenario class manifésts itself in fallowine ways in fiesta (1) 
there is a particular kind of class formation that the education system foments; 
(2) the education, system becomes -an effective ideological state apparatus: 
(ISA) evident in the way capital dominates over labour in their conflictual 
relationship even in the time of such a serious economic recession; and (3) the 
possibilities of transcending the capitalist mode of production through creating 
new imaginations of a world beyond capital becomes difficult and impossible’ 
thereby establishing the inevitability of capitalism. 

6. Education, if located in the-matrix of labour-capital aes unfolds as 
the battleground of competing -classes. The constituents of this location — 
teachers or students remain workers whose realisation of their class positon is 
delayed by the character/orientation of this location. , 

7. While education remains the most vital link for capitalism to aici it 
ie remains the location where the link can be broken because it is where: the 
workers (when they realise that they are workers) are also in control of the. 
kind of product that they produce to a great extent (though this freedom is 
diminishing .and is differential across the uneven terrain of educational, 
_ landscape). 

When the Congress Party came to power along with a ost of aod 
formations after General Elections in 2009, the Ministry of Human Resource 


Development made it amply clear that voices of dissent were not welcomed. 
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Whether it has been the issue of passing Bills to further the expansion of 
capital or the issue of standardising the functioning of academic institutions 
such as universities for better control and better manipulation, .all decisions are 
being taken unilaterally and without any attempt at consensus building. One 
example of how decisions to alter the syllabus or examination system, frame 
new service conditions for faculty members or completely transform the 
physical infrastructure have been taken in an undemocratic fashion can be 
seen in the University of Delhi where the faculty members as well as the 
students have been protesting for months. [t has been happening in other 
universities as well but there is hardly any opposition. The tenor of the human 
resource development minister has been one of an outright corporate honcho. 
Irrespective of whether the Indian Institute of Technology faculty members . 
were justified in demanding more salaries than faculty members- of other 
institutions, the minister on hearing their demand remarked, “I am meeting 
some people from IITs and will ask them for a roadmap for the autonomy. If 
they tell us how much money from private investors they can get for the next 
five years, then we will give them more autonomy. They can take more 
projects and become private.” (Business Standard, 2009) What gets reflected 
in this statement is the way terminologies such as autonomy, freedom and 
choice are used. It is autonomy in sense of getting freed from bamers that 
would impede flow of capital. It is freedom from different kinds of restrictions, 
ranging from state policies to the ones posed by unionisation. “ [he neoliberal 
notion of academic freedom arses from viewing knowledge as a 
commodity...and education as a path to income generation that must be. 
privatized and made profitable in order for it to be maximally effective.” 
(Caffentzis, 2005, p. 600) While the elementary education is in dire straits as 
the state fails to ensure. that each child, irrespective of its class, caste or gender 
background, gets education of similar quality, higher education is moving 
towards becoming more and more inaccessible. 

The neoliberal assault on education in India is different in terms of its 
trajectory compared to the West. In the UK or the US, for instance, thanks 
to concerted struggle by masses and also because of the needs of capital in 
those particular moments of history, laws and policies that made school 
education universally accessible to children were enacted. It was the phase of, 
what Harvey calls, “embedded liberalism” or what many others call 
Keynesianism. The crisis of the Keynesian model of accumulation was also 
reflected in the sphere of education when the governments of these nations 
began the process of withdrawal and started creating spaces for private capital 
within sectors where state control was entrenched. This pattern does not have 
much similarity with the Indian situation because the development of 
capitalism here has had a different trajectory. However, the welfare state that 
came into being, post Independence, did not create an education. system on 
the lines of what Gandhi and others during our anti-colonial freedom struggle 
had conceived. It was a system designed to perpetuate class biases. The 
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Indian state created distinction in terms of ‘elite’ institutions — the first IITs 
were born in early 1950s and the IIMs started in early 1960s — and the other 
institutions of higher education. Similarly, different types of schools were 
established by the Indian state for different sets of people. Even before these 
developments, the Indian Constitution could not include Right to Education 
as a Fundamental Right, which very well reflected the prionties of the state. 
Though included,. more as a tokenism, in the-Directive Principles of State 
Policy, expansion of education and ensuring equality of access were not. the 
prionties for the welfare capitalism that was established under Jawaharlal 
Nehru: The needs of a skilled workforce were limited: and the limited number 
of institutions was sufficiently meeting those needs. More. than -this nothing 
else was required. The intentions of equality and soctal justice were being 
defined in the limited sense of what could have served the needs.of capital. It 
“was a notion of equality and justice falling within the mandate provided. by 
that particular stage of capitalism. Hence, it is not only fallacious to get 
nostalgic about the ‘great’ days of welfare state but it is also myopic in terms 
of analysis because it falls short of tracing the relationship of capital, -in 
different forms and at different moments, with the education systems. 
An extension of this. fallacy is manifest in the way the arguments: for a 
‘better educational system or efforts at establishing alternatives, which have 
emerged at different points of time, have always failed. There is an intrinsic 
relationship between the educational processes and the ‘social processes of 
‘reproduction. [he«two cannot be separated. “Accordingly, a significant 
reshaping of education is inconceivable without. a corresponding 
‘transformation of the social framework in which society’s educational practices 
must fulfill -their vitally important and . historically changing functions.” 
(Mészáros, 2009, p.216) In other words, it is important to locate oneself in. 
terms of class position before formulating educational analyses or alternatives. 
One cannot formulate an alternative from the vantage point of capital and 
claim to fight alongside labour or claim to establish a socially and 
economically just education system. “The objective interests of the class had to 
prevail even when the subjectively well-meaning authors of those utopias and 
critical discourses sharply perceived and pilloried the inhuman -manifestations 
of the dominant material interests.” (Mészáros, 2009, p.217) The reason 
behind the failure of efforts at changing the educational maladies and institute 
an alternative has been that they “reconciled with the standpoint of capital” 
(Mészáros, 2009, p.217). 


Transforming the Education ‘through Class Struggle - the only 
Alternative 

In order to establigh an alternative and build a movement towards it, it is 
important to recognise that this alternative could happen only outside - 
capitalism. In this era of neoliberal capitalism, when the. offensive.of capital 
has pushed the resistance on the backfoot, a counter-narrative has to be 
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rewnitten. [his counter-narrative.has to be a comprehensive battle plan that 
would include educational transformation as well. 

“Our educational task is therefore simultaneously also the task of a 
comprehensive social emancipatory transformation. Neither of the two can be 
put in front of the other. They are inseparable. The required radical social 
emancipatory transformation 1 Is inconceivable without the’ most active positive 
contribution of education in its all-embracing . sense...’ And vice-versa: 
education cannot work suspended in the air. It can andl must be properly 
articulated and constantly reshaped in its dialectical interrelationship with the 
changing conditions and needs of the ongoing social emancipatory 
transformation. The two succeed or fail, stand or fall together” (Mészáros, 
2009, p. 248). 

‘There are a lot of alternatives being put forth against: the so-called 
neoliberal assault. The most radical of these alternatives find marketisation of © 
education, increasing: commodification, consumerism and subservience of - 
education to corporate houses extremely problematic. The ‘authors of these 
alternatives also lament the transformed culture of the new education system 
that is coming into existence. These concerns appear quite justified. However, 
the problem begins when (1) the analysis of the situation is undertaken — in 
terms why these tendencies emerge and not so much in terms of how they 
operate; (2) what can be the alternative; and (3) who will be the driving 
forces of transformation. There is a tendency to enumerate the. symptoms 
without indicating or identifying the socio-economic processes that give rise to 
them. Hence; even if such critiques of neoliberalism argue for alternatives the 
thrust is on reinstating the welfare stage of capitalism. The location of the 
problem within labour-capital dialectic always remains absent. Welfare state 
and its institutions become the possible alternatives as if the ‘idea of 
exploitation and inequality was absent i in such avstage. 

Such critiques: are forced to remain silent witnesses at moments when the’ 
neoliberal state adopts a welfarist stance on some of the issues. This happens 
because there is a! distinct failure to -uncover how and why certain institutions 
or policies come into being at particular moments in history and how those: 
moments have also not been exclusive of class antagonism. Therefore, scholars 
and -activists alike begin- imagining that a particular ‘state institution: within 
capitalism can have the potential of being revolutionary and. ant-state (read 
anti-capitalist).’ Such an understanding destroys’ the possibility of systemic 
transformatron without which an education system, which is liberating, is 
impossible to achiéve. What can be more naive than to think that capitalism 
would allow its education systems to produce critical, self-reflexive and radical: 
beings who would question the basic premises of the system founded on the. 
principles of pnvate property, exploitation and mindless race for accumulating 
wealth. Unless scores are settled with this naiveté of the ‘radical-progressive’ 
agenda of back to. welfarism, which discounts class struggle as the only 
possible alternative for transforming iniquitous education or health ‘sector’, the 
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battle cannot become sharp noua to threaten capital sai its neoliberal 
reer 
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but also globally". We at AMR cannot be more in agreement. The basic 
process at work—commodification/deformation of education—is now 
global, excepting only a few spots on the planet. One such spot is Cuba, and 
the final article of this collection, "Cuba: Education and Revolution", offers 
hope and an alternative vision for teachers and students caught today in what 
must often appear to be the most depressing and apparently hopeless of 
situations. 

We, however, do not see our reality as quite so grim as it appeared to be in 
the recent past. The twenty years of neoliberal assault on schools, teachers 
and students has produced only disaster after disaster. Of course the media 

-endlessly trumpets market-based educational "revolutionary" advance after 
advance, but from what we hear there has never been more anger and 
disillusion in the schools. Students have not yet been persuaded that they are 
commodities, let alone cheap and disposable commodities. And for 90% no 
other option is available. The parallel assault on the schools from religious 
quarters has been no less fierce. Yet the "accomplishments" of the religious 
schools are by now even more visibly a scam: proponents of "Hindu 
mathematics" and so on are back in the medieval zoo from which they briefly 
had appeared to escape. Their students—and victims—are stil] numerous, 
but all but the most desperate and deluded now see that they offer only the 
deadest of dead ends. 

~ As the economy slows even for those sectors that had enjoyed a sudden 

‘Prosperity, as individualist hopes of escaping the common fate through 
education are shown to be the fraud that they are, and as the shining delusion 
of speculative gains no longer conceals the desperate day-to-day reality for 
the majority, the appeal of a Marxist materialist, rational and revolutionary 
analysis persists, Yet revolutionary reason will not assert itself without the 
active effort of teachers and students. And no place is the effort more certain 
of success than in the analysis of what is happening in education itself. 

In this project there is an evident unity of theory and practice. No-one can 
be unaware that there are multiple levels in this work. just as there are 
multiple languages and social experiences in a society that-despite the 
continuous noise from a levelling commercial media--remains deeply 
divided. We offer as a domestic introduction to this issue "Neoliberalism, 
Education and the Politics of Capital" by Ravi Kumar, an editor of Radical 


Notes, and believe it will reward the attention it requires. 


[See page 139] 
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Agriculture remains the source of livelihood to the masses living in rural 
areas. Women in rural India are primarily and extensively invoived in 
agricultural activities. The nature and extent of their involvement varies 
across states. In the majority of cases, they are involved in jobs that are more 
time consuming, require more patience and require less muscle power. 
Women have low access to title to land and to institutional credit. Their roles 
are very widespread, ranging from managers to landless labourers. In 
overall farm production, women's average contribution is estimated at 55% 
to 66% of the total labour, with percentages, much higher in certain regions. 
It has been calculated that in the Indian Himalayas a pair of bullocks works 


1064 hours, a man 1212 hours and a woman 3485 hours ina year on a one 
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John Bellamy Foster 
Tt is no secret today that ` we are facing a’ planetary environmental 
- emergency, endangering most species on the planet, including our own, and 
“that this impending catastrophe has its, roots in the capitalist economic system. 
Nevertheless, the extreme dangers that capitalism inherently poses to the 
environment.are often inadequately understood, giving nse to the belief that it 
‘is possible ‘to create a new’ “natural capitalism” or “climate capitalism” in 
which’ the system is turned from ‘being the enemy of the environment into its 
savior. The chief problem with all such views is that they underestimate the 
cumulative threat to humanity and the earth arising from the existing relations 
‘of production. Indeed; the full enormity of the planetary ecological crisis, I 
shall ‘contend, can only be’ understood from a standpoint informed by the 
Marxian critique of capitalism. ~~ ; 
A’ common weakness of radical environriental ` critiques of capitalism is 
that they rely on abstract notions of the system based on nineteenth-century 
conditions. As a result’ many of the historically ‘specific underpinnings of 
environmental crises related to twentieth- ‘(and twenty-first) century conditions 
have been insufficiently analyzed. ‘Marx’s “own indispensable ecological 
‘critique was limited by the historical period in which he wrote, namely, the 
competitive stage of capitalism,’ and thus he was unable to capture certain 
crucial characteristics’ of environmental’ destruction which were to emerge with 
monopoly capitalism. In‘ the following. analysis, therefore, I will discuss not 
‘only the ecological critique provided by Marx’ (and Engels), but also that of 
later Marxian and radical. ‘political economists, “including such figures as 
‘Thorstein Veblen, Paul Baran, Paul Sweezy, and Allan ‘Schnaiberg.. 


Marx and the Capitalist Raubbau .. i 
It is | seldom recognized. that. Marx’ s very first political e economic essay— 


- 
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“Debates on the haw on Theft of Wood,” written in 1842 during his 
editorship of Rheinische Zeitung—was focused on “ecological issues. A 
majority of those in jail in Prussia at that tme were peasants arrested for 
picking up dead wood in the forests. In carrying out this act the peasants were 
merely exercising what had been a customary right, but was disallowed with 
the spread of private property.. Observing the debates on this issue in. ‘the 
_ Rhineland Diet (the provincial assembly of the Rhineland), Marx commented 
that the dispute centered on how best to protect the- property rights: of 
landowners, while the customary rights of the population in relation to the 
land were simply ignored. Impoverished peasants were viewed. as the “enemy 
of wood” because the exercise of their traditional rights to gather wood 
primarily as fuel for cooking: and warming their homes. transgressed the 
ownership rights of private property holders.” 

Tt was not long after this that Marx began-his systematic research into: 
political economy. It therefore should not surprise us that as early as his 
Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844 he was already focusing on 
the issue of primitive accumulation, i.e., the dispossession of the peasantry, 
who were being removed from the land in the course of capitalist development. 
It was this separation: of workers from the earth as means of production that he 
was later to refer to in Capital as the “historical precondition of the capitalist 
-mode of production” and its “permanent foundation,” the basis - “for the 
emergence of the modern proletariat? Capitalism began as a ‘system of 
encroachment on nature and public wealth. 

Here it is important to recognize that at the very root of Marx’s critique of 
political economy was.the distinction between use value and exchange value. 
Every commodity, he explained in the opening pages of Capital, had both a 
use value and an exchange value, with the latter increasingly dominating the 
former. Use value was associated with the requirements of production in 
general and with the basic human relation to nature, i.e., fundamental human 
needs. Exchange value, in contrast, was oriented to the pursuit of profit. This 
established a contradiction between capitalist production and production i in 
general (that is, the natural conditions of production).. 

This contradiction was most eyident in Marx’s time in terms of what came 
to be known asthe Lauderdale Paradox, named- after James Maitland; the 
eighth Earl of Lauderdale (1 759-1839). Lauderdale was one of the early 
classical political economists, author o of An Inquiry into the Nature-of F Public 
` Wealth and into the Means and Caiises of its Increase (1804).-Public wealth, 
he: explained); consisted of use values, which, like water.and air,-oftentimes: 
existed in abuitdance,-while private riches were based on exchange values, 
` which demanded scarcity. Under ‘such conditions—he charged. against the 
system—<the expansion of private riches. went hand in-“hand with the 
ieee ‘of public wealth. For instance, if water supplies -that had 
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previously been-freely available were monopolized and a fee placed on wells,, 
then the measured riches of the nation would be ‘increased at the expense of 
public wealth. l 

“The common sense of mankind,” Lauderdale declared, “would revolt” at 
any proposal to increase private riches “by creating a scarcity of any 
commodity generally useful and necessary to man.” But the bourgeois society 
in which he lived, he recognized, was already doing that. Thus Dutch 
colonists had in particularly fertile periods burned “spiceries” or paid natives 
to “collect the young blossoms or green leaves of the nutmeg trees” to kill them 
off; while planters in Virginia by legal enactment burned a certain share of 
their crops to maintain the price. “So truly is this principle understood by 
those whose interest ‘leads them to take advantage of it,” he wrote, “that 
nothing but the impossibility of general combination protects the public wealth 
against the rapacity of private avarice.” 

Marx saw the Lauderdale Paradox, arising out of “the inverse ratio of the 
two kinds of value” (use value and exchange value), as one of the chief 
contradictions of bourgeois production. The entire pattern of capitalist 
development was characterized by the wasting away and destruction of the © 
natural wealth of society.” “For all its stinginess,” he wrote, “capitalist 
production is thoroughly wasteful with human material, just as its way of 
distributing its products through trade, and its manner of competition, make it 
very wasteful of material resources, so that it loses for society [public wealth] 
what it gains for the individual capitalist [private riches].”° 

The domination of exchange value over use. value in capitalist development 
and the ecological impact of this can also be seen in Marx’s general formula of 
capital, M-C-M '. Capitalism is commonly described as a system conforming 
to simple commodity production, C-M-C, in which money is simply an 
intermediary in a process of production and exchange, beginning and ending 
with particular use values embodied in concrete commodities. In sharp 
contrast, Marx explained that capitalist production and exchange takes the 
form of M-C-M ', in which money capital is advanced for labor and materials 
with which to produce a commodity, which can then be sold for more money, 
i.e., M’, or M + A m (surplus value), at the end of the process. The crucial 
difference here is that the process never really ends, since money or abstract | 
value is the object. The M ' is-reinvested in the following period; resulting in 
M '-C-M '', which leads to M ' '-C-M ' ' ' in the period after that, and so 
on. . ; 

In order to maintain a given share of wealth under this system, the 
capitalist must continually seek to expand it. The law of value therefore 
constantly whispers to each individual capitalist and to the capitalist class as a 
whole, “Go on! Go onl” This, however, requires the incessant 
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revolutionization-of production to displace labor power and promote profits in 
the service of ever-greater accumulation. Moreover, as production grows “the 
consuming circle within circulation” must grow correspondingly. Intrinsic to 
the capital relation, Marx insisted, was the refusal to accept any absolute 
boundanes to its advance, which were treated as mere bamiers to be 
surmounted. These propositions, intrinsic to Marx’s political economy, 
constituted the foundations for what Schnaiberg was later to call the 
“treadmill of production” model.’ 

Marx’s most pointed E contribution, Kowerer, lay in his theory of 
metabolic rift. Building on the work of the great German chemist Justus von 
Liebig, Marx argued that in shipping food and fiber hundreds and thousands 
of miles to the new urban centers of industrial production, where population 
was increasingly concentrated, capital ended up robbing the soil of its 
nutrients, such as nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium, which instead of © 
being returned to the earth created pollution in the cites. Liebig called this 
“Raubbau” or the robbery system. As Ernest Mandel put it in his Marxist 
Economic Theory: - 


Serious scientists, notably the German Liebig, had drawn attention to a 
really disturbing phenomenon, the increased exhaustion of the soil,- the 
Raubbau, resulting from greedy capitalist methods of exploitation aimed at 
getting the highest profit in the shortest time. Whereas agricultural 
societies like China, Japan, ancient Egypt, etc., had known a rational way 
of carrying on agriculture which conserved and even increased the fertility 
of the soil over several thousand years, the capitalist Raubbau had been 
able, in certain parts of the world, to exhaust the fertile layer of soil...in 
half a century. 


For Marx this capitalist Raubbau took the form -of “an irreparable rift” 
within. capitalist society in the metabolism between. humanity and the earth— 
“a metabolism prescribed by the natural laws of life itself’—requiring its 
“systematic restoration as a regulative law of social production.” In the 
industrialization of agriculture, he suggested, the true nature of “capitalist 
production” was revealed, which “only develops...by simultaneously 
undermining the original sources of all wealth——the soil and the worker.” 

In order to understand the significance of this ecological critique for 
Marx’s overall critique of capitalism, it is necessary to recognize that the labor 
and production process was itself designated, in his analysis, as the metabolic 
relation between human beings and nature. Marx’s primary definition of 
` socialism/communism was therefore that of a society in which “the associated 
producers govern the human metabolism with nature in a rational 
way...accomplishing it with the least expenditure of energy.” Along with this, 
he developed the most radical conception of sustainability possible, insisting ` 
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that no one, not even all the countries and peoples of the world taken together, 
owned the earth; that it was simply held in trust and needed to be maintained 
in perpetuity in line with the principle of boni patres familias (good heads of 
the household). His overall ecological critique thus required that instead of 
the open nifts developed under capitalism, there needed to be closed metabolic 
cycles between humanity and nature. This allowed him to incorporate 
thermodynamic conceptions into his understanding of economy and society.” 

Thé totality of Marx’s ecological insights went, of course, beyond the 
foregoing points. Space, however, does not allow full treatment of them here. 
Still, it 1s worth noting that his analysis together with that of Engels also 
touched on such critical issues as the “squandering” of fossil fuels and other 
natural resources; desertification; deforestation; and regional climate 
change—already understood by scientists in Marx’s day as resulting in part 
from the human degradation of the local environment.” . 


Monopoly Capital and the Environment 


Elements of Marx’s general ecological critique resonated with 
developments in matenal science, providing inspiration directly and indirectly 
for a number of important materialist scientists and philosophers of science in 
the decades that followed. Things were quite different, however, within 
Marxian political economy; where Marx’s critique of the capitalist Raubbau 
was rarely acknowledged (or drawn upon) between the close of the nineteenth 
century and the close of the twentieth century. 

The main discoveries of Marxian and radical political economy in the 
ecological realm in the twentieth century can be seen as ansing out of 
responses to the changed conditions associated with the monopoly stage of 
capital, and the altered environmental regime that it brought into being. The 
earliest theorists of monopoly capitalism were Rudolf Hilferding in Germany 
and Thorstein Veblen in the United States. Hilferding, although building his 
analysis directly on Marx’s political economy, had surprisingly little to say 
about environmental conditions. In contrast, Weblen—a socialist economist 
influenced by Marx but not himself a Marxtst—-saw the transition from free 
competition to the age of the monopolistic corporation as having immense 
implications for the environment, resource use, and economic waste. 

In‘his final, 1923 work, Absentee Ownership and Business Enterprise in 
Recent Times, Veblen stressed that “the American plan” of resource 
exploitation was one of accumulation by encroachment on both the environment 
and on the indigenous population. In line with the Lauderdale Paradox, it took 
the form of “a settled practice of converting all public wealth to private gain on a 
plan of legalized seizure.” The “custom,” he wrote, was “to tur eyery public 
need to account as a means of private gain, and to capitalise it as such.” 

In the stage of free competition, Veblen argued, “staple resources” had been 
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overexp loited “by speeding up the output and underbidding on the price,” 
leading to “a rapid exhaustion, with waste, of the natural supply.” This set the 
stage for monopoly capital (absentee. ownership) with its more’collusive methods 
of turning public wealth to private gain, by means of the careful regulation of 
scarcity and monopolistic pricing. This evolutiori was especially evident in the 
timber, coal, and oil industries, each of which initially“involved prodigious 
waste, and led to eventual monopoly control by a relatively few absentee owners. 
As a result of these developments, Veblen noted, the “enterprise of lumbermen 
during the period since the middle of the nineteenth century has destroyed 
appreciably more timber than it has utilised.” 

Veblen’s more important ecological insights, however, had to do with the 
transformation of use value and consumption under the new regime of big 
business. A characteristic of monopoly capitalism was the virtual elimination 
of price competition by corporations, which was accompanied by the’ 
restriction of output. This allowed for monopolistic (or oligopolistic) pricing, 
which produced large gains for the giant enterprises. With price warfare 
effectively banned, “competitive strategy” was primarily “confined to two main 
lines of endeavour:—to reduce the production-cost of a restricted output; and 
to increase their sales without lowering prices.”. Veblen pointed out that the 
very effectiveness of monopoly capital in co..‘a).ang production costs—by 
holding down wages and thereby, in Marxian terms, increasing the rate of 
surplus value—meant that at any given prce the margin available for 
increases in sales costs (without cutting into profit margins) expanded. Thus'a 
larger and larger share of the .otal cost of goods was associated with 
promotion of sales as opposed to the production of the commodity.” The 
implications of this for the use value structure of the economy were profound. 
“One result,” he stated, 


has been a very. substantial and progressive increase of sales-cost; very 
appreciably larger than an inspection of the books would show. The 
producers have been giving continually more attention to the saleability of 
their product, so that much of what appears on the books as production- 
cost should properly be charged to the production of saleable appearances. 
The distinction between workmanship and salesmanship has progressively 
been blurred in this way, until it will doubtless hold true now that the 
- shop-cost of many articles produced for the market is mainly chargeable to 
the production of saleable appearances. "4 


He saw this as applying especially to the “vogue of ‘package goods”: 

The designing and ‘promulgation of saleable containers,—that is, to say 
such containers as will sell the contents on the ments of the visual effect of 
the container,—has become a large and, it is said, a lucrative branch of 
the.. business’ of publicity. It employs a formidable number of artists and 
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“copy writers” af well as of itinerant spokesmen, demonstrators, 
interpreters; and mofe than one “psychologist of eminence has been. 
retained by the publicity agencies for consultation and critical advice on 
the competitive saleability of rival containers, and the labels and doctrinal 
memoranda which: embellish them. The cost “of all this’ is very 
appreciable....It 1s presumably safe to say that the containers account for 
one-half the hop cost of what are properly called “package goods,” and 
for something approaching one-half the price paid. by the consumer. In 
certain lines, doubtless, as, e.g., in cosmetics and household remedies, this . 
proportion 1s exceeded by a very substantial margin.” 


The upshot of the infiltration of “ajemmin” ‘into production was the 
proliferation of economic waste—defined’ by Veblen in Thé Theory of the 
Leisure Class as “expenditure” that “does not serve human life or human. well- 
-being on the whole.” Indeed, much. of the initial demand for purchased goods 
under monopoly capitalism was due to “invidious pecuniary comparison,” 1.€., 
status distinctions arising from having something-beyond the reach of others, 
as well as the various forms of “conspicuous consumption” and “conspicuous 
waste” associated with this. The more one could display the ostentatiousness 
of one’s life the higher one’s social prestige. Corporate’ advertising encouraged 
‘such invidious comparisons first among the rich and then within the middle 
and working classes, often by instilling i in people a fear of loss of social 
status.’ 

It is crucial to understand that the speblein, raised by: Veblen, of the 
transformation of consumption and the distortion of use values under 
capitalism played no significant role in the earlier work of Maxx’ ‘or his : 
immediate followers (or indeed in that of other nineteenth-century critics of. 
‘the: system). To be sure, Engels wrote that under capitalism “the useful i 
effect” of a commodity “retreats far into the background, and the ‘solè 
incentive becomes the profit to be made on selling.” Implicit in this view. was 
the notion that use values could be subordinated to exchange values and the 
structure of consumption to the forces of production.. Yet, nowhere in Capital 
did Marx provide any analysis of the “interaction of production and 
consumption resulting from technical change”. and the accompanying 
transformation of the use-value structure of the economy. The reason was that, _ 
in nineteenth-century competitive capitalism, workers’ consumption goods (as- 
distinct from capitalist luxury goods) were not yet subjected to the gargantuan 

“sales effort,” which was to arise fully only with monopoly capitalism.'® While 
waste was. commonplace in competitive capitalism—~arising from, the 
irrationality and duplication inherent to competition itself—such waste did not. 
have the same “functional” role for accumulation that it was later to acquire 
under monopoly capitalism, where the chief problem was.no longer efficiency 
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_ of production, on the supply-side, bat the generation of markets, on the 
demand-side. For this reason, advertising and marketing in general, along 
with such factors as product differentiation, played only a miniscule role in the 
nineteenth century. Analysis of these developments thus had to await their 
appearance in the early twentieth céntury. This analysis was accomplished 
first by Veblen, and then—in a synthesis of Marx and Veblen—in Baran and 
Sweezy’s Monopoly Capital in 1966. 

For Baran and Sweezy the a problem under monopoly capitalism 
was the absorption of the enormous economic surplus resulting from the 
constantly expanding productivity of the system. This economic surplus could 
be absorbed in three ways: capitalist consumption, investment, or waste.’ 
Capitalist consumption was limited by the'drive to accumulate on the part of 
the capitalist class, while investment itself was constrained by market 
saturation (due principally to the repression of wage-based consumption and 
conditions of industrial maturity). Hence, capitalism in its monopoly stage 
was threatened by a problem of markets and a declining rate of utilization of 
both productive capacity and employable labor.”? Under such circumstances, 
the deepening reliance on economic waste served to keep markets going, 
becoming a necessary part of the monopoly-capitalist economy. 

Baran and Sweezy argued that economic waste took vanous forms, notably 
military spending and the sales effort, the latter including: “advertising, 
variation of the products’ appearance and packaging, ‘planned obsolescence,’ 
model changes, credit schemes, and the like.” The sales effort preceded 
capitalism’s monopoly stage, but it was only under monopoly capitalism that it 
assumed “gigantic dimensions.” 

The most obvious form of the sales effort was of course advertising, which 
grew by leaps and bounds in the twentieth century. Perhaps the “dominant 
furiction” of advertising for the system, Baran and Sweezy observed, was “that 
of waging, on behalf of the producers and sellers of consumer goods, a 
relentless war against saving and in favor of consumption. ””! Yet, advertising, 
they recognized, was only the tip of the iceberg where modern marketing was 
concerned, which today also includes targeting, motivation research, product 
management, sales promotion, and direct marketing.”* According to 
Blackfriars Communications, the United States in 2005 spent over $1 
trillion, or around 9 percent of GDP, on various forms of marketing.” 

However, the main structural impact of the sales effort on the system for 
Baran and Sweezy, following Veblen, was to be found in “the emergence of a 
condition in which the sales and production efforts interpenetrate to such an 
extent as to be virtually indistinguishable.” This marked “a profound change 
in what constitutes socially necessary costs of production as well as in the 
nature of the social product itself.” Under these circumstances, constant 
model changes, product obsolescence, wasteful packaging, etc., all served to 
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reorder the relations of PEE TE S the use -value structure of 
capitalism and enlarging. the waste mcorporated within production. “They 
estimated that automobile model changes alone were costing tlie country some 
2.5 percent of its GDP. In comparison to ‘this the expenditures of the 
automobile manufacturers on advertising were miniscule. “In the case.of the 
automobile industry,” they wrote, “and doubtless there are many others that 
are similar in this respect, by far the greater part of the sales effort is carried 
out not by obviously unproductive workers such as salesmen and advertising 
copy writers but by- seemingly productive workers: tool and die makers, 
draftsmen, mechanics, assembly line workers.” They concluded, “What is 
certain is. the negative -statement which, notwithstanding its negativity, 
constitutes one of the most important insights to be gained from political 
economy: an output the volume and composition of which are determined by 
the profit maximization policies of oligopolistic corporations neither 
corresponds to human needs nor costs the minimum possible amount of 
human toil and human suffering.” -: 

Adopting a related perspective; Michael Kidron ET estimated 
in his Capitalism and Theory that in. 1970, 61 percent of U.S. production 
could be classified as economic waste—i.e., resources diverted to’ the military, 
‘advertising, finance and insurance, waste in business, conspicuous luxury 
consumption, etc.” Increasingly, what-was being’ produced under monopoly 
capitalism were formal or specifically capitalist use values, the primary 
“usefulness” of which: lay in the exchange value they generated for 
corporations.” 

Rational en: of R A a and rescue use, Baran and 
Sweezy claimed, required an entirely different approach. to production. As 
early as 1957, in The Political Economy of Growth, Baran suggested that ` 
the optimum economic surplus in a planned economy would be less than 
that of maximum-potential economic surplus—requiring a slower rate of 
economic growth—due, among other reasons, to the need to curtail certain 

“noxious types of production (coal mining, for example). "27 Likewise 
Sweezy argued in the 1970s that the. need for every worker to have a car to 
go to work was not a product of human nature but artificially generated as a 
result of- the ‘whole: “automobile-industnal - complex” of so-called 

“modernized” capitalist society. The system of privatized (but publicly 
subsidized) transportation “externalized” costs such as air pollution, urban 
decay, and traffic fatalities onto the rest of society, while generating huge 
profits for corporations. In contrast, a more. rational society would produce 
social use values: “functional, aesthetically attractive and durable,” meeting 
genuine human. needs, nune “methods. ai production compatible with 
humanized labor processes.””° 


Other thinkers in the same. dened deoi ee notions. Joka Kenneth 
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Galbraith advanced his famous thesis of the “dependence effect” agukeable to 
-oligopolistic capitalism‘ in The Affluent Society iw 1958. He argued’ that’ the 
very process of “production: of goods creates the wants- that the. goods :are 
presumed to satisfy” —a thesis designed to. overthrow the neoclassical theory. of 
consumer sovereignty. Joan Robinson: in her Richard T: Ely Lecture to the 
_ American Economic Association in 1971 (with Galbraith as the chair) raised 
the issue of the “Second Crisis of Economic Theory.. : Mistakenly assuming that 
Keynes: had provided the solution to “the first crisis,” i.e., the-level or quantity 
of production, Robinson went on to contend that now was the time to-turn.to 
the “second crisis,” i.e, the guality or content -of production- Military 
production, pollution, inequality,.and poverty: were all -being generated; ‘she 
argued, not’ in spite of —-but because’ of—the strategies: adopted to':expand 
capitalist growth. In the same year Barry Commoner in his The Closing Circle 
highlighted the . ecological ` dangers- -associated, m-:. particular, ` with- the” 
-petrochemical industry, which he -argued was- deeply embedded mM an 
increasingly toxic mode of production driven by profit.” 7 

. Elements of this general - ecological -critique- of aan aches were 
aaa together insAllan Schnaiberg’s' 1980 treatise, The:Environment: From 
Surplus to. Scarcity, one: of the founding works of environmental sociology. 
Already in-the 1970s, environmentalists had. begun to speak of environmental 
impact as a result of ‘three factors: population, affluence. (or. consumption); 
and .techndlogy-—with the last two factors, consumption and- technology; 
standing for the- role of the economy.” -The structure of Schnaiberg’s ‘book 
was clearly derived from this, with chapters two through five focusing; 
successively,, on population; ‘technology, ` consumption, and -` production. 
Schnaiberg’s brilliance.was, to draw‘on Marxian and radical political economy 
to show that the first three of these were conditioned by the fourth, making 
what he'called “the treadmill of production” the fundamental environmental 
` problem. He wrote’of the. “monopoly capital: ‘treadmill;” and insisted: “Both. 
the volume and $ source of.. aa production: i iS high- “energy miooo 
capital industry.” 

For. Saber the aal Sage of: anika was - cara to- labor: 
saving,’ energy-intensive production. ‘By constantly displacing labor:-and 
producing ever-greater economic surplus, ‘which overflowed corporate coffers, 
the system generated a growing problem of effectrve demand—which: it. then 
attempted to solve by introducing various extraordinary means of expanding 
consumption: Contemporary consumption; he argued in. Galbraithian terms, 
` did not reveal consumer preferences:so much as the profitability requirements 
_ of corporations—with consumer choiges circumscribed by modern marketing ) 
and the technology of the treadmill: Schnaiberg’s realistic’ conclusion was that 
_attempts to address, the ecological problem by focusing on: population; 
coneumpeea 2 or technology would inevitably fail-since the real. probleih’ was 
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the treadmill of production itself.?" ae 

The treadmill of production (or of ona a as. we- have seen, can-be 
explained: in Marx’s terms, using the general formula for capital—or M-C-. 
M ', which in the next period of production, becomes M '-C-M ' ', ‘and in 
the iol after that M” '-C-M''! ,-ad infinitum. For Marx, capital was a 
system of self-expanding value. ‘It bade as Qweezy was to say, “no braking 
mechanism other than periodic economic-breakdowns.”?” This is the basis of 
the standard ecological critique directed: at ‘capitalism, which emphasizes the 
scale „effect of capitalist growth in relation, to the earth’s limited carrying 
capacity.. Hence; it. is rightly assumed that to solve the ecological problem it is 
necessary to intervene in order to slow down, stop, reverse, and eventually 
dismaritle the treadmill, particularly at the center of the system. Nevertheless, 
_the-standard treadmill perspective, if taken by itself, tends to’ reduce the 
“ecological problem. to a quantitative one, deemphasizing the more qualitative 
aspects of the dialectic, represented today by ‘the promotion of aid | 
capitalist use values and thus economic waste. 

Here it is useful to stress that the/C in the M-C M’ relation, anda fox 
the concrete use value aspéct of the commodity, has now become transformed 
under monopoly control into a specifically capitalist use value,' which -we can 
designate as C*—to stand for the almost complete subordination of use value 
to exchange value in the development of the commodity. The problem of M- 
C-M ' then becomes one of M-C*-M:', in which the qualitative as well as 
quantitative problems of sccumulahen cloacal destruction assert themselves 
through the creation ‘of formal use values. In today’s packaged - goods, the 

package, designed to sell the commodity and incorporated into its production ` 
_costs, is now the larger part of the commodity. Thus Campbell soup marketers 
“commonly refer to the soup as the mere substrate of the product.-Or to take a 
more: economically significant example,.since the 1930s the production ‘cost of 
the motor vehicle has only been’ a ‘small part of the final sales price, most of 
which is related to marketing and distribution. As ‘Stephen Fox stated i in his 
Mirror:Makers:.A History of American Advertising, today’s cars- are “two-ton 
packaged: goods. varying little ` beneath the -skins `of- their increasingly — 
outlandish ‘styling.”. The average ‘automobile sold in the United States today | 
has lower: fuel efficiency than the Model T Ford.” All of this suggests that 
use value, C, associated with the-conditions. of production i in general,: has 
increasingly given way under monopoly capitalism, to specifically capitalist use 
value, C— incorporating all sorts of socially unproductive features, with the, 
object of generating higher sales; and hence realizing. profit, M‘. 

- Itis- this relentless. reduction of consumption to the needs. -of r 
accumulation by..means of the alienation of use value. (e.g., making plastic 
wrapping part of the poes te Price of a. To of ar m lies behind the 
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“worst aspects of what is ead korak Oi as. Conme ihe 
seemingly endless demand for superfluous, even toxic, produċts associated 
with today’s throwaway society. * How else do we explain that, worldwide, 
upwards of 500 billion and perhaps as many as a tnillion. plastic shopping 
bags (given away.for free) are consumed every -year; that some. 300 billion 
pounds of packaging are disposed of every year in the United States; and that 
80 percent of all U.S. goods are used once and then thrown away? Much of 
this is toxi¢ waste; Americans discard seven billion tons of PVC (polyvinyl 
chloride) plastic—the most hazardous plastic product—annually. In 2008 the 
Center for Health, Environment and Justice issued a report indicating that an 
ordinary new shower curtain, which uses. PVC plastic, released 108 separate 
volatile compounds in the home environment. over twenty-eight days of 
ordinary usage, ‘creating a level, of these tompounds that was sixteen times 
beyond what was recommended by the U. $, Green Building Council? 57 
Quite apart. from its toxic nature, the economic and. ecological waste 
E sabeddedi in the production and consumption process is enormous. “To-say 
that. ‘capitalism has been simultancously the: most efficient and the most 
wasteful productive system in history, ” Douglas Dowd wrote in The Waste of 
Nations, “is to point to the contrast between the great efficiency with which a 
particular factory. produces and packages a product, such. as toothpaste; and 
the contrived and massive inefficiency of an economic system. that has people 
pay. for toothpaste a price over 90 percent of which is owed to the marketing, 

not the production, of the dentifrice.”*° 

: Wiliam Morns, who saw the very E of ETE R aani 
be ie: to “the mass of things which no sane man could desire, but which 
our.useless toil makes—and sells.”?” Today we have to recognize that many 
of these superfluous goods carry enormous.costs to the environment and 
human. -health. Indeed, many- of our most-common use values, as 
Commoner explained, are the products of modern chemistry—introducing 
synthetic chemicals that are carcinogenic, mutagenic, and teratogenic into 
production, consumption, and the environment.. These goods are cheap ‘to 
produce - (being enérgy- and chemical-intensive, not labor-intensive), they 
sell, and they. generate high profit margins for corporations. The.fact: that 
many of them are virtually indestructible (non-biodegradable) . and if 
incinérated—to prevent them from overwhelming landfills—give off dioxin 
and other deadly toxins, is viewed by the economic system as, simply beside 
the point.” 

In the face of aie E adea economist hiia Sda has written 
-of the “matenality paradox,” which suggests that people in our society dre. not 
too materialistic, but rather are not materialistic enough. We no longer retain, 
reuse, and repair products, because we have been taught to expect. them -to 
break down or fall apart due to product obsolescence, and then quickly to 
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discard them. dei: as a society, we have become- entrapped in a still. IEn 
pattern of psychological: obsolescence, . promoted by modern marketing, 
encouraging us to rae avay what we have only just Bougan soon as it is 
no longer “new.” > - 


a 


The Meaning of Revolution 


The ecological. critique generated byi E AE monopoly capital 
theory—the barė outlines of which I have sought to present here—only adds 
additional force to Marx’s classical ecological critique of capitalism. Every day 
we are destroying more and more public wealth—air, water, land, ecosystems, 
species—in the pursuit of private riches, which turns consumption into a mere 
adjunct to accimulation thereby taking on more distorted and destructive 
forms. 


The metabole nh ani the selauon GF humanity to the earth that -Marx 
described in the nineteenth century has now evolved into multiple ecological 
rifts transgressing the: boundaries between humanity and the planet. It is not 
just the scale of production but even more the structure of production that is at 
fault in today’s version of the capitalist Raubbau. “Such 1s the dialectic of 
historical process,” Baran wrote, “that within the framework of monopoly 
capitalism the most abominable, the most destructive features of the capitalist 
order become the very foundations of ‘its continuing existence —just as slavery 
was the conditio sine qua non of.its emergence.’ 

It is the historic need to combat the absolute destructiveness af the sei of 
capital at. this stage—replacing it, as Marx erivisioned, with a society of- 
substantive equality and ecological. sustainability—which, I am sorrel 
constitutes the essential meaning of revolution in our time. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifly Years Ago 


Huberman: Can the countries of Latin America solve their problems 
while maintaining the capitalist system, or must they take the path of 
socialism as Cuba has done? 
Che: It seems elementary to. us that the way or the ashe eh must 
be taken, the exploitation of man by man must bé abolished, economic 
planning must be undertaken, and-all means of assisting the public welfare 
must be placed at the service of the-cornmunity. . ji 
—Che Caan Po by Leo Elcbamiany: “Cuba and the 
Uz a eee ual 196] 
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Robinson’ Crusoe and the Secret of: f 
Primitive Accumulation 


Stephen Hymer T 


Every living be is a sort of amanis sealing to ee as much as 
possible of the environment into itself and i its seed. 


: —Bertrand Russell 
“Note on Primitive Aécunialation 


The word primitive is here used in the sense of “belonging to hef first age, 


period, or stage,” 1.e., -of being “original rather than derivative,” and not 
in the sense of ‘ ane rude, or rough.” Marx’s original term was 
“urspriingliche akkumulation,” and as Paul Sweezy suggests, it -would 
have been better translated as “original” or “primary” accumulation. But 
it is too late to change current usage, and the word primitive should be 
interpreted 1 in a technical sense, as in mathematics, where a primitive line 
or figure 1 is a line or figure “from which some construction or reckoning 
begins.” In economics primitive accumulation refers to the period from 
which capitalist accumulation springs. It was not simple, ig it was 
rude and rough. 


The solitary and isolated figure of Robinson Crusoe is often taken as a 
starting point by economists, especially in their analysis of international trade. 
He is pictured as a rugged individual—diligent, intelligent, and above all 
frugal—-who masters-nature through reason. But the: actual story of Robinson, ` 
Crusoe, as told by Defoe, ‘is also one of conquest, slavery, robbery, murder, 
and force. That this side of the story should be ignored is not at all surprising, 
“for in the tender annals of political economy the idyllic reigns from time 
immemorial.” The contrast between the economists’ Robinson Crusoe and 
the genuine one mirrors the contrast.between the mythical description of 
international trade found in economics textbooks and the actual. facts of what 
mappeis in the caus many? ; 3 : 


mz > 


k . STEMANN Fivain was 2 ae a economics’ at ‘the New School = Social 
Research until his death in 1974. This article is being reprinted as it appeared in the 
September: 1971 issue of Monthly Revicw—marking its 40th anniversary. A l 
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- The paradigm of non-Marxist intemational trade theory is the model of-a 
. hunter and fisherman who trade to their mutual benefit under conditions of 
equality, reciprocity, and freedom. But international trade (or, for-that matter, 
interregional trade) is -ofen based on-a’ division - between: superior’ and 
subordinate rather than a division between. equals; and it is anything but 
peaceful. It is trade between the center and the hinterland; the colonizers and 
the colonized, the masters and the servants. Like the relation of capital to 
labor, it is based on a division between higher and lower functions: one party 
does the thinking, planning, organizing; the other does the work. Because it is 
unequal in structure and. reward it has to be established and maintained by 
force, whether it be thie structural violence of poverty, the symbolic violence of 
_ socialization, or the physical violence of war and pacification. ` 

In this’ essay I would like to go over the details of Crusoe’s story—how, 
-starting as a slave trader, he uses the surplus of others to acquire a fortune—in ` 
order to illustrate Marx’s analysis of ‘the capitalist economy, especially. the 
period of primitive accumulation which was its starting point. 

For capitalist ‘accumulation to work, two different kinds of people must meet 
in the market (and: later i in the production process); on the one hand, owners of 
money eager to increase their capital by buying other people’s labor power; on. 

the other hand, free laborers unencumbered ‘by pre-capitalist obligations or 
personal property. ‘Once capitalism i is on its legs, it maintains this separation and 
reproduces it on a * continuously expanding scale. But a prior stage is needed to 
clear the way for the capitalist system and get it started —a period of primitive 
accumulation. 

In the last part of Volume I of Capital, Marx sketched the historical 
process by which means-of production were concentrated in the hands of the 
_ capitalist, leaving the worker no alternative but-to work for him. He showed 
how a wage labor force’ was created through the expropriation of the 
agricultural population and he traced the genesis of the industrial capitalist 
to, among: other things, the looting of Africa, Asia, and America “in the 
rosy dawn of the era of capitalist production.” In the story.of Robinson 
Crusoe, Defoe describes how a seventeenth-century Englishman amassed 
capital and. organized a labor force to work for him in Brazil and_in.:the 
Caribbean. Of course what Crusoe established was not a market economy 
such as emerged in England but a plantation and settler economy: such as 
was used by capitalism in the non-European world: It mugar therefore be 
called the story of primitive underdevelopment. ' . 

Defoe (1659-1731) was particularly well placed . to aban ad 
understand the essence of the rising bourgeoisie and the secrets of its: origins. 
The son of a London butcher, he was erigaged in thé business ‘of a hosiery 
factor and a commission merchant until he went bankrupt. During his life he 
wrote many essays.and pamphlets on. economics, discussing among. other 
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things, banks, road--management, friendly and insurance. ‘societies, idiot © 
asylums, bankruptcy, academies, military colleges, women’s education, social 
welfare programs, and national workshops. He was.one of the first writers to 
rely on the growing market of the middle class to earn his living.” 


(1) Merchants’ Capital 


Robinson Chisi story can be told in. terms of a series of cycles, some 
running simultaneously, through which he accumiulates capital. In the early 
days these take the form M-C:M ', i.e., he starts off with money, exchanges it 
for commodities, and ends up with more money. In the later phases when he 
is outside the money economy, they take the form C-L-C, as he uses his stock - 
of commodities to gain control over other people’ s labor and to produce more 
commodities, ending up with a small empire. 

Robinson Crusoe was born in 1632. The son of a merchant, he could 
have chosen to follow the middle station of life and raise his fortune “by 
application and industry, with a life of ease and pleasure.” Instead he chose to 
go to sea-—partly for adventure, partly because. of greed. . 

In his first voyage he starts off with £40 in “toys and trifles,” goes to the 
Guinea coast (as mess-mate and companion of the captain whom he 
befriended in London), and comes back with five pounds nine ounces of 
gold worth £300. This is the first circuit of his capital. He leaves £200 of 
this sum in England with the captain’s widow (the captain died soon after 
their return) and, using the.remaining £100 as fresh capital, sets off on a 
second voyage as a Guinea trader in order to make more capital. Instead he 
meets with disaster. The ship is captured by Moors and he becomes a slave 
in North Africa. He escapes slavery in a boat taken from his master, 
accompanied by a fellow slave Xury, a black man, to whom he promises, 
“Xury, if you will be faithful to-me, I'll make you a great man.” Together 
they sail a thousand miles along the coast of Africa, until they are met and 
rescued by a Portuguese captain. 

Fortunately for Robinson, there 1s honor among capitalists: The captain, 
who is on his way to Brazil, feels it would be unfair to take everything from 
Robinson and bring him, to Brazil penniless. “I have saved your life on no 
other terms than I would. be glad to be saved myself.... When I carry you to 
Brazil, so great a way from your own country, if I should take from you what 
you have, you will be starved there, and na I only take away that life I have 

n.” 

Robinson of course dees not tel the captain that he still has £200 in 
England. Instead, he sells-the captain his boat Q.e., the boat he took when he 
escaped) and everything in it, including Xury. An Afncan is an African, and 
only under certain, conditions does he become a slave. Robinson has some 
pangs of guilt about selling “the poor boy’s liberty who had assisted me so 
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faithfully in procunng my own.” However the captain offers to set Xury free: 
in ten years if he turns Christian. “Upon this, and Xury saying he was willing 
to go to him, I let the captain have him” (for sixty pieces -of eight). 
Commodities are things and cannot go to market by themselves. They have to, 
be taken. If they are unwilling, they can be forced. 

Robinson arrives in Brazil where he purchases “as much: land that was, 
uncured as my money would reach, and formed a plan for my plantation ‘and 
settlement, and such a one as might be suitable to the stock which I proposed 
to myself to receive from England.” He soon finds “more than before, I had: 
done wrong in parting with my boy Xury,” for he néeded help and found 
there was “no work to be done, but by the labor of my hands.” ° ` l 

He sends a letter to the widow in England through his Pome 
captain friend instructing that half of his £200 be sent to him in the form ‘of 
merchandise. The captain takes the letter to Lisbon where he gives If to 
some London merchants who. relay it to` London. The widow’ gives the 
- money to a London merchant who, “vesting this hundred pounds in English 
goods, such as the captain had writ for, sent them directly to him at Lisbon, 
and he brought them all safe 'to me to Brazil; among which, without. my 
direction (for I was too young’ in my business to think of them), he had 
taken care to have all sorts of tools, ironwork, | and utensils necessary for my 
plantation, and which were of great usé to me.” 

The cargo arrives, bringing great fortune to Robinson. The Portuguese 
captain had used the £5 the widow had given him for a present to purchase 
and bring to Robinson, “a servant under bond for six years service, and would 
not accept of any consideration, except a little tobacco which I would have 
him accept, being of my own produce.” Moreover, he is able to sell the 
English goods in Brazil “to a very great advantage” and the first thing he does 
is to buy a Negro slave and a second indentured servant. 

- This series of transactions presupposes- an elaborate social network of 
capitalist intercommunications. The mythical Robinson is pictured as a self-. 
sufficient ‘individual, but much of the actual story, even after he is 
shipwrecked, shows him as a dependent man belonging to a larger whole 
and always relying. on help and cooperation: from others. The social -nature 
of production turns out to be the real message of his story ‘as we shall seë 
again and again.- [here is no real paradox in this. To capitalism belong 
both the production. of the most highly developed social relations in history 
and the production of the solitary individual. 

Robinson now integrates himself into the ‘community as a successful 
planter and accumulates steadily. But he cannot be content and soon leaves 
“the happy view I had of being a nich and thriving ı man in my new plantation, 
only to’pursue a rash and immoderate desire of nsing faster than the nature of 


the thing admitted.” 
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The plantatons in Brazil were short of labor, for “few Negroes were . 
brought, and those excéssive dear”: sitice-the slave‘trade at that time was not ` 
far developed and was controlled by royal monopolies of the kings of Spain — 
and Portugal. Robinson had told’some friends about his two voyages to the 
Guinea. Coast and the ease of purchasing there “for trifles’ not only gold dust 
but Negroes: i in great numbers.” (N.B. that the trifles listed are beads, toys, | 
knives; scissors, hatchets, bits of glass, and the like—all but the first two are . 
by no means trifles, as Robinson would soon find out.) These friends 
approached him in secrecy with’a plan for outfitting a ship to get slaves from 
the Guinea Coast who would thén:be smuggled into Brazil privately and 
distributed among their own plantations. They asked Robinson to go as. 
‘supercargo in the ship to manage the trading part and offered [him] an equal 
share of the Negroes without providing any part of the stock.” 
Robinson accepts, and it is on this voyage that his famous Seed 
occurs. Years later, i in the depths of isolation, he had cause to regret this 
decision which he views in terms of his original sin of “not ae satisfied with 
the station wherein God and nature hath placed [him] ”. E 


- What- business had l to id a settled fortune, a wellatseked plantation, 
improving and increasing, to turn supercargo to Guinea, to fetch Negroes, ~ 
when patience and time would have so increased our stock at home that 
we could have-bought: them from those whose business it was to fetch 
_ them? And though it had cost us- something. more, yet the difference of _ 
_ that price was by no méans.worth saving at so great a hazard. f° 


In fact he comes out- ahead for by the end of the story Rabino has 
succeeded in accumulating much faster than if he had remained content, for 
he adds a new fortune from his island economy to the growth of his 
plantation.. True, he must suffer a long period. of. isolation, but in many ways 
his solitary sojourn represents the alienation suffered by all under capitalism— 
those who work and receive little as well as those like, Pabimgon, who 


accumulate and always must Go on, Go on. - 


E f | (2) Island Economy: The Pre-Trade Situation 


The key factors in Robinson Crusoe’s survival-and prosperity on his island | 
in the sun are not his ingenuity and resourcefulness but the pleasant climate 
and the large store of embodied labor,he starts out with. In thirteen trips to his 
wrecked ship he was able.to furnish. himself, with many things, taking a vast -. 
array of materials and tools he never made but were still histo enjoy. These — 
he uses to gain. command over nature and: over other men.. Of ‘chief 
importance in his initial stock of means of production.is a plentiful supply of 
guns and ammunition, which give him decisive advantage in setting the terms 
of trade when his island economy is finally opened up to trade. 
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Table I. Items Taken by Robinson Crusoe From the Shipwreck... . .' 


ammunition, arms, powder, two barrels musket bullets, five i 
to seven muskets, large bag ful? of small shot - 


. | biscuits, rum, bread, rice, cheese, goat flesh, corn, liquor, 7 
` i flour, cordials, iaia po sia wnest and rice 7 
seed = 


‘men’s clothes, handkerchiefs, colored neckties, two pairs of | 


| shoes 


Furniture and | ‘hammock, bedding, pens, ink, paper, ee or ae 


compasses, some mathematical instruments, dials, 


~pérspectives, charts, books on navigation, three Bibles ` 


‘Miscellaneous | 


carpenter’ s chest, 203 bags full of nails and spikes, a great . 
screwjack, one or two dozen hatchets, grindstone, two saws, 
axe, hammer, two or three iron crows, two or three razors, 


one large scissors, fire-shovel and tongs, two brass kettles, 
‘copper pots, gridiron ` 


rigging, sails for canvas, small ropes, ropes and wire, 
re ene ironwork, timber, boards, planks, 
two or three —* of iron; one hhundredweight of | 
sheet lead 


hen, or ink, spade, shovel: needles; pins, thread, smoking p pipe A 


Robinson himself is fils aware, of the i importancé of his hentage Gs 1). 
“What should I have done without a gun, without ammunition, without any 
tools to make anything or work with, without clothes, peang a tent, or any 
manner of-coverings?” he 
-- asks. And “by making the most rational judgment of din every man may 
be in time master of every mechanic art. I had never handled a tool in my life, 
and yet in time, by labor, application, and contrivance, |-wanted nothing but I 
could have made it, especially if I had had thé tools” (emphasis added). A: 
_ European is a European and it is only under certain conditions that he 
‘becomes a master. It was not their personal attributes that gave Robinson and 
other European adventurers their strength vis-à-vis non-Europeans but the 
equipment they brought with them, the power of knowledge made into objects. 
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This material base was the result of a complicated: social division of labor of 
which they were the beneficiaries not the creators. 

His island is a rich one, again thanks in part to the activities of aier 
people. He surveys it with little ‘understanding’since most of the plants were 
unfamiliar to him. He makes no independent discovery but: finds ‘certain 
familiar i items—goats, turtles, fruits, lemons, oranges, tobacco, grapes—many 
of which I imagine could not have gotten there’ except if transplanted by 
previous visitors from other islands. His own discovery of agriculture is 
accidental. Among the things he ‘rescued from the ship was a little bag which 
had once been filled with corn. Robinson seeing nothing in the bag but husks 
and dist, and needing it for some other purpose, shook the husks out on the 
ground. A month or so later, not even remembering he had thrown them 
there, he was “perfectly astonished” to find barley growing. 

Conditioned by capitalist tradition, Crusoe tries to keep account tal his 
activities and. “while my ink lasted, F kept things very exact; but after that was 
gone, Í could not, for I could not make any ink by any means I could devise.” 
He draws up a cost-benefit analysis of his position, stating in it “very 
impartially like debtor and creditor, the comforts I enjoyed, against the 
miseries | suffered.” He finds his ‘day divided into three. It took him only 
about three hours going out with his gun, to get-his food. Another portion of 
his day was spent in ordenng, curing, preserving, and cooking. A third 
portion was spent on capital formation, planting barley and nce, curing 
raisins, building furniture and a canoe, and so forth. 

This passion for accounting might seem to confirm the economist’s picture 
of Robinson as the rational man par excellence, allocating his time efficiently 
among various activities in order to maximize utility. But-then comes this 
astonishing observation, “But my time or labor was little worth, and so it was 
as well employed one. way as another”! Contrary to the usual models of 
economic theory, Robinson Crusoe, producing only for use and not for 
exchange, finds that there is no scarcity and that labor has no value. The 
driving force of capitalism, the passion for accumulation vanished when he 
was alone. “All I could make use of was all that was Valuable.... The most 
covetous, griping miser in the world would have been cured of the vice of 
covetousness, if he had been in my case.” 

Robinson’s own explanation of this phenomenon is mainly in terms of 
demand. Because he is alone, his. wants are. limited and satiated before he 
exhausts his available labor time: 


I was removed from all the wickedness of the sald here. | had neither the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye or the pride of life. I had nothing to 
covet; for I had all that I was now capable of enjoying. I was lord of the 
whole manor; or if I pleased, I might call myself king, or emperor over the 
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whole country which I had possession of. There were no rivals. I had no ` 
competitor... 


This is true as ir as it goes, but it is one-sided. Robinson's ecu went | 
‘away because there were no people to organize and master. Marx’s 
proposition was that surplus labor was the sole measure and source of 
capitalist wealth. Without someone else’s labor to control, the capitalist’s 
value system vanished; no boundless thirst for surplus labor arose from the 
nature of production itself; the goals of efficiency, maximization, and 
accumulation faded into a wider system of values. 

_ Later, when Robinson’s island becomes populated, the passion to 
organize and accumulate returns. It is only when he has no labor but his own 
to control that labor is not scarce and he ceases to measure things in terms of 
labor time. As Robinson’s reference to the miser shows, it is not merely a 
question of the demand for consumption goods. The miser accumulates not 
for consumption but for accumulation, just as the purposeful man in the 
capitalist era, as Keynes eve “does not love his cat, but his cat’s kittens; 
nor, in truth, the kittens, but only the kittens’: kittens, and so on forward 
forever to the end of cat-dom. For him jam is not jam unless it is a case of jam 
tomorrow and never jam today.” Money and capital are social relations 
representing social power over others. Regardless of what goes on in the 
minds of misers and capitalists when they look at their stock, it is power over 
people that they are accounting and accumulating, as they would. soon find 
out if they, like Robinson, were left alone. | 
3 Robinson is partially aware of this when he meditates on the uselessness of 
gold on his island: . 


I smiled to myself at the sight of this money.’ “O drug!” said I aloud, 
-“what are thou good for? Thou art not worth to me, no not-the taking off - 
of the ground, one of those knives is worth all this heap; I have no-‘manner ° 
of use for thee; e'en remain where thou art, and go’ to the bottom as a-- 
creature whose life is not worth saving.” However, upon second thoughts, 
I took it away.. s g 


He thus negates the Mercantilist system which made a fetish out of gold, 
but does not fully pierce the veil of money, to uncover the underlying basis of 
surplus labor—does not in his theories, that is; in his daily practice he is fully 
aware of the real basis of the economy. This shows up when he discusses the 
concept of Greed. In Robinson’s eyes, his original sin is the crime of wanting 
to rise above his station instead of following the calling chosen for him by his 
father. Isolation and estrangement are his punishment, and he feels that his 
story should teach content to those “who cannot enjoy comfortably what God 
has given them.” He feels guilty for viplaiag the feudal institutions of status, 
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patriarchy, and God. He does not consider that when he accumulates, he 
violates those whom he exploits—Xury, the Africans he sold into slavery, his 
indentured servants, and soon Friday and others. From the ideological point 
of view, Robinson is a transitional man looking backward and upward instead 
of forward and downward. This is why he learns nothing (morally speaking) 
from his.loneliness, The miser is not in fact cured, the vice of covetousness 
easily returns. 

Since the relationship of trade, ME and PENA is $0 crucial 
to understanding economics, we might dwell on it a little longer. The 
argument can be traced back to Aristotle, who felt that a self-sufficient 
community would not be driven by scarcity and accumulation, since natural 
wants were limited and could easily be satisfied with plenty of time left over 
for leisure. Such a community would practice the art of householding which 
has use value as its end. But Anstotle, an eyewitness to the growth of the 
market at its very first. appearance, noted that there was another art of wealth 
getting——commercial trade—which had no limit, since its end was the 
accumulation of exchange value for its own sake. Anstotle was more interested 
in the effects of the rise of commerce than in its base and did not make the 
connection between exchange value and surplus labor. But it was there for all 
to see. [he emergence of the market in ancient Athens was.a by-product of its 
imperial expansion, the looting of territories liberated from the Persians, the 
collection of tribute. and taxes from other Greek states for protection, and the 
forced diversion of the area’s trade to Athens’ port.* 

Keynes, though analytically imprecise, glimpsed the same point in his 
article on “National Self-Sufficiency” where he instinctively saw that some 
withdrawal from international trade was necessary to make the life made 
possible by science pleasant and worthwhile. He wanted to minimize rather 
than maximize economic entanglements among nations so that we can be “our. 
‘own masters” and “make our favorite experiments toward the ideal social 
republic of the future.” He was all for a free exchange of ideas, knowledge, 
science, hospitality, and travel, “but let goods be home-spun whenever it is 
reasonably and commercially possible, and, above all let finance be primarily 
national.” He knew that it was not invidious consumption that was the 
problem, but the desire to extend oneself by penetrating foreign markets with 
exports and investment, which in the end comes down.to an attempt to 
transform as much as s possible of the pore into oneself ii one’s seed, Le., 
imperialism.’ 

To return to Robinson Crusoe. It is important to note that bi isolation 
was accompanied not so much by loneliness as by fear. The first thing he did 
when he arrived on his beautiful Canbbean paradise was to build himself a 
fortress. It was only when he was completely “fenced and fortified” from all 
the world that he “slept secure in the night.” His precautions during the first 
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eleven years when he is completely alone’ are‘ astonishing. Yet during these 
years he is in no danger from wild animals cr any living thing. His chief 
problem comes from birds who. steal his seecs. He: deals with them. with 
dispatch, shooting a few and then “I took them up and served them as we 
serve notorious thieves in England,. viz., hanged them in chains for a terror to 
others.” And, as we shall see in the next section, when signs of other human 
beings come to him, he does not run cut with joy, ready to risk, everything to 
hear a human voice after so many years in sol:tary confinement. Instead his 
fears and anxieties rise to a frenzied pitch, and he fences and fortifies himself 
more and more, withdrawing further and further into isolation. 

Perhaps this is what one should expect from a man isolated for so long a 
period. But at times-it seems to me that Defoe, in describing Robinson 
Crusoe, was. not only talking about a man who by accident becomes isolated, 
but is presenting an allegory about the life of all men in capitalist society— 
solitary, poor, uncertain, afraid. The isolation is more intense in Robinson’s 
mind than in his actual situation. For what comes aut clearly, in encounter 
after encounter, is that whenever Robinson has to face another person he 
reacts with fear and suspicion. His isolation, in short, is no more nor Jess than 
the alienation of possessive individualism, repeated a million times in capitalist 
society, and in our days symbolized by the private civil-defense shelter 
protected from neighbors by ‘a machine gun. 


(3) Opening Up of Trade: Forming an Imperial Strategy 


The opening up of his economy to the outside world does not come to 
Robinson Crusoe in the form of abstract prices generated in anonymous 
markets but in the form of real people with whom he must come to terms. 
After fifteen years on the island, he comes upon the print of a naked man’s 
foot on the shore. His first reaction is fear. He was “terrified to the last 
degree, looking. behind me ‘at every two or three steps, mistaking every bush 
- and tree, and fancying every stump at a distance to be a man.” He goes to his 
retreat. “Never frightened hare fled to cover, or fox to earth, with more terror 
of mind, than I.” From then on he lived “in the constant snare of the fear of 
man...a life of anxiety, fear and care.”. 

He thinks of destroving his cattle enclosure, cornfield, and dwelling, ‘ ‘that 
they might not find such a grain there...and still be prompted to look further, 
in order to find out the persons inhabiting.” He builds a second wall of 
fortifications, armed with seven muskets planted like a cannon and fittec “into 
frames that held them like a carriage, so that I cculd fire all the seven guns in 
two minutes’ time. This wall I was many a weary month a-finishing and yet 
never thought myself safe tll it was done.” He pierces all‘the ground outside 
his wall with stakes or sticks so that in five or six years’ tme he had “a wood 
before my dwelling growing so monstrous thick and strong that it was indeed 
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perfectly impassable; and no men of what kind soever would ever imagine that 
there was anything beyond it.” ` 

Three years after he sees the footprint, he comes across bones and other 
remains of cannibalism. (We leave aside the historical question of whether or 
not cannibalism was practiced by the Canbbeans. It is enough that Robinson 
thought so. European readiness to believe other people were cannibals, 
regardless of fact, plays the same role in determining‘trade patterns as the inter- 
European solidarity exhibited, for example, between the Portuguese captain 
and Robinson.) He withdrew further and “kept close within my circle for 
almost two years.” 

Gradually fear wears off, and he begins to come out more. But he 
proceeds cautiously. He does not fire his gun, for fear it would be heard, and 
he is always armed with a gun, two pistols, and a cutlass. At times he even 
thinks of attack, and builds a place from which he can “destroy some of these 
monsters in their cruel bloody entertainment and, if possible, save the victim 
they should bring hither to destroy.” But then he thinks, “These people had 
done me no injury...and therefore it could not be just for me to fall upon 
them.” He chastises the Spaniards for their barbarities in America “where 
they destroyed millions of these people...a mere butchery, a bloody and 
unnatural piece of cruelty, unjustifiable either to God or man; as for which the 
very name of a Spaniard is reckoned to be frightful and ternble to all people 
of humanity or of Christan compassion.” He decides it is “not my business to 
meddle with them unless they first attacked me.” ; 

During the next few years he keeps himself “more retired than evet,” 
seldom going from his cell. Fear “put an end to all invention and to all the 
contrivances [ had laid for my future accommodations.” He was afraid to 
drive a nail, or chop a stick of wood, or fire a gun, or light a fire for fear it 
would be heard or seen. He wants “nothing so much as a safe retreat.” and’ 
finds it in a hidden grotto. “I fancied myself now like one of the ancient 
giants which were said to live in caves and holes in the rocks, where none 
could come at them.” Yet even in this deep isolation, it is only people that 
he feared. With some parrots, cats, kids, and tame seafowl as pets, “I began 
to be very well contented, with the life I led, if it might but have been: 
secured from the dread of the savages.” 

In his twenty-third year he finally sights some of the Caribbeans who 
periodically visit the island. He first retreats to his fortifications; but, no longer 
“able to bear sitting in ignorance,” he sets himself up in a safe place from 
which to observe “nine naked savages sitting round a small fire.” Thoughts of 
“contriving how to circumvent and fall upon them the very next ime” come 
once more to his mind and soon he is dreaming “often of killing the savages.” 
His loneliness intensifies when one night he hears a shot fired from a 
distressed ship and next day finds a shipwreck. He longs for contact with 
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Europeans. “O that there had been oze or two, nay, or but one soul saved out 
of this ship, to have escaped to me, that I might have one companion, one 
fellow creature to have spoken to me and to have conversed with!” 

His thoughts move from defense to offense. His moral misgivings about 
Spanish colonization recede into the background, and he begins to form an 
imperial strategy. Tke plan comes to him in a dream in which a captured 
savage escapes, runs to him, and beccmes his servant. Awaking, “I made this 
conclusion, that the only way to go about an attempt for‘an escape was, if 
possible, to get a savage into my possession; and if possible it should be one of 
the prisoners.” He has some fears about whether he can do this and some 
moral qualms about whether he should; but though “the thoughts of shedding 
human blood for my deliverance were -errible to mé,” he at length resolved “to 
get one of those savages into my hands, cost what it would.” 

About a year and a half later a group of about twenty or thirty Cen 
come ashore. Luck is with him. One prisoner escapes, followed by only two 
men. “It came now very warmly upon my thougats and indeed irresistibly, that 
now was my time to get me a servant, end perhaps a companion or assistant.” 

Robinson knocks down one of the pursuers and shoots a second. The 
rescued prisoner, cautious and afraid, approaches.. “He came nearer and 
nearer, kneeling down every ten or twelve steps....At length he came close to 
me, and then he kneeled down again kissed the ground, and laid his head 
` upon the ground, and taking me by the foot, set my foot upon his head; this, it 
seems, was in token of swearing to be my slave forever.” Robinson has his 
servant. An economy is born. 


(4) Colonization 

Friday, tired from his ordeal, sleeps. Robinson evaluates his prize. The 
relationship they are about to enter into is an unequal and violent one. 
CViolence,” writes R. D. Laing in The Politics of Experience, “attempts to 
constrain the other's freedom, to force him to act in the way we desire, but 
with ultimate lack of concern, with indifference to the other’s own existence or 
destiny.”°) It requires an ideological superstructure to sustain it and make it 
talerable. Friday is an independent pe-son with his own mind and will. But 
Robinson’s rule depends upon the extent to which his head controls Friday’s 
hand. To help himself in his daily struggle with Friday, Robinson begins to 
think of Friday not as a person but as a sort of pet, a mindless body that is 
obedient and beautiful. (“The use mace of slaves and of tame animals is not 
very different; for both with their bedies minister to the needs of life.” 
Anstotle, The Republic.) The following is a verbatim quote of his description 
of Friday, except for the substitution of “she” for “he,” “her” for “him.” This 
is not done to suggest homosexuality but to emphasize how rulers conceive of 
the ruled only as bodies to minister to taeir needs. (To quote Anstotle again, 
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“the male is by nature superior, and the female infenor; and the one rules, . 
and the other is ruled.” ^) K , 


She was a comely, handsome. woman, perfectly well made, with straight 
strong limbs, not too large, tall and well-shaped,.and, as I reckon, about 
twenty-six years of age. She had a very ‘good countenance, not a fierce and 

_ surly aspect, but seemed to have something very manly in her face and yet 

` she had all the sweetness and softness of a European in her countenance 
too, especially when she smiled. Her hair was. long and black, not curled 
‘like wool; her forehead very high and large; and a great vivacity and 
sparkling sharpness in her eyes. The color of her skin was not quite black, 
but very tawny; and yet not-of an ugly yellow, nauseous tawny, as the 
Brazilians and Virginians, and other natives of America are; but of a 
bright land of a dun olive color that had in it something very agreeable, 
though not very easy to describe. Her face was round and plump; her nose 
small, not flat like the Negroes’, a very good mouth, thin lips, and her fine 
teeth well set, and white as ivory. 


Robinson has a gun, but he cannot jile by ia de if he wants Friday 
to be productive. He must socialize his servant to accept his subordinate 
position. Robinson is at a great advantage for he has saved the man’s life, but 
a careful program is still necessary, going through several stages of 
development, before the servant internalizes the aúùthontarian relationship and 
is able to act “independently” in a “dependent” fashion. The parallels 
between Robinson’s education of Friday, and the actual procedures of 
colonization used in the last two hundred years are striking. 

Step 1. The first thing Robinson does is set, the stage for discourse by 
giving himself and Friday names that are humiliating to Friday and symbolic 
of his indebtedness. “First I made him know his name should be Friday, 
which was the day I saved his life; I called him so for the memory of the tme; 
I likewise. taught him to say Master, and then let him know that was to be my 
name, 

Step 2. Robinson further establishes relative status by covering Friday's 
nakedness with a pair of linen drawers (taken from the shipwreck) and a 
jerkin of goat’s.skin and a cap of hareskin he had made’ himself. He “was 
mighty well pleased to see himself almost as well clothed as his master.” 

Step. 3. Robinson gives Friday a place.to sleep between the two 
fortifications, i.e., a middle position, partly protected but outside the master’s 
preserves. He sets up a burglar alarm so that “Friday could in no way come at 
me in the inside of my innermost wall without making so much noise in getting 
over that it.must needs waken me,” and takes other precautions such as taking 
all weapons into his side every night. Yet as Robinson says, these precautions 
were not really needed, “for never man-had a more faithful, loving, sincere 
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servant than Friday was to me; without passions, sullenness, or designs, 
perfectly obliged and engaged; his very affections were‘ tied to me like those of 
a child to a father; and I dare say he would have sacrificed his life for the `- 
saving of mine upon any occasion whatsoever.” The allocation of space helps 
remind’ Friday of his position and keep him subordinate. 

Step 4. Friday is then given. the skills necessary for his station and his 
dutiés, i.e., the ability to understand orders and satisfy Robinson's needs. 
“T...made it my business to teach him everything that was proper to make him 
useful, handy, and helpful; but especially to make him speak and understand 
me when I spoke.” 

Step 5. Next comes a crucial moment in which Robinson, through a cruel 
show of force, terrifies poor Friday into complete submission. Robinson takes 
Friday out and shoots a kid with his gun. (He is no longer afraid of being 
heard.) 


The poor creature, who-had at a distance indeed seen me kill the savage, 
this enemy, but did not know or could imagine how -it was done, was 
sensibly surprised.... He did not see the kid I had shot at or perceive | 
had killed it, but ripped up his ‘waistcoat to eel if he was not wounded, 
and as | found presently, thought I was resolved to kill him, for he came 
and kneeled down to’ me, and, embracing my knees, said a great many 
things I did not understand; but I could easily see the meaning was to pray 
me not to kill him. ` 


In this ritual death and rebirth, Friday learns the full extent of Robinson’s 
power over him. Robinson then kills various animals, and teaches Friday “to 
run and fetch them” like a dog. But he takes care that Friday never sees him 
load the gun, so that he remains ignorant of tke fact that you have to put in 
ammunition. 

Step 6. The first stage of initiation is completed, Robinson can move on to 
establishing the social division of labor on a more subtle base. He teaches 
Friday to cook and bake, and “in a little time Friday was able to do all the 
work for me, as well as I could do it for myself.” Then Robinson marks out a 
piece of land “in which Friday not only worked very willingly and very hard, 
but did it cheerfully.” Robinson explains that it was for corn to make more 
bread since there were now two of them. Friday, by himself, discovers the laws 
of property and capitalist distribution of income in fully mystified fcrm. “He 
appeared very sensible of that part, and let me know that he thought I had 
much more labor upon me on his account than I had for myself, and that he 
would work the harder for me, if I would tell him what to do.” 

Step 7: Graduation. Robinson now instructs Friday in the knowledge of 
the true God. This takes three years, during which Friday raises such difficult 
questions that Robinson for a time withdraws, realizing that one cannot win 
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by logical argument alone, and only divine revelation car convince people of 
Christianity. Finally, success. “The savage was now a good Christian.” The 
two become more intimate, Robinson tells Friday his story:and at long last 
“let him into the mystery, for such it was, to him, of gunpowder and bullet and 
taught him how to shoot.” Robinson gives Friday a knife and a hatchet and 
shows him the boat he was planning to use to escape. - | - 

Step 8: Eternal Policeman. Even after granting independence, 
Robinson cannot trust Friday. The master can never rest secure. One day, 
while watching the mainland from the top of a hill on the island, Robinson 
observes 


an extraordinary sense of pleasure appeared on Friday’s face...and a 
strange eagerness, as if he had a mind to be in his own country again; and 

` this observation of mine put a great many thoughts into me, which made 
‘me at first not so easy about my new man Friday as I was before; and | 
made no doubt but that if Friday could get back to his own nation again, 
he would not only forget all his religion, but all his obligation to me; and 
would be forward enough to give his countrymen an account of me, and 
come back, perhaps with a hundred or two of them, and make a feast 
upon me, at which he might be as merry as he used to be with those of his 
enemies, when they were taken in war. 


Robinson continuously pumps Friday to see if he could uncover any 
cracks; then he feels guilty over his suspicion. Imperialism knows no peace. 


(5) Partnership and Expanded Reproduction 


For roughly ten years, between the time he first saw the print of a foot in 
the sand until he met Friday, Robinson Crusoe led a life of fear, anxiety, and - 
care during which time his productive activities were reduced to a minimum 
and he scarcely dared to venture outside the narrow confines of his 
strongholds. When Friday comes, he becomes expansive again, teaching, 
building, accumulating. Though no mention is made of accounting, one can 
deduce that labor again became valuable, for Robinson is once more 
purposeful, and interested in allocation and efficiency, as he orders, causes, 
gives Friday to do one thing or another, instructs him, shows him, gives him 
directions, makes things familiar to him, makes him understand, teaches him, 
lets him see, cans him, heartens him, beckons him to run and fetch, sets him to 
work, makes him build something, etc., etc. Through his social relation with 
Friday, he becomes an economic man. Friday becomes labor and he becomes 
capital—innovating, organizing, and building an empire. 

About three years alter Friday arrives, Robinson’s twenty-seventh year on 
the island, an opportunity for enlargement comes. Twenty-one savages and 
three prisoners come ashore. Robinson divides the arms with Friday and they 
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set out to attack. On the way, Robinson again has doubts as to whether it was . 
right “to go and dip my hands in blood, to attack people who had neither 
done or intended me any wrong.” “Friday,” he observes, “might justify it, 
because he was a declared enemy, and in a state of war with those very 
particular people; and it was lawful for him to attack them,” but,.as ae could 
not say the same for himself, he resolves unilaterally for both of them not to act ` 
unless “something offered that was more a call to me than yet I knew cf.” 

The call comes when he discovers one of the victims is a white man and he . 
becomes “enraged to the highest degree.” As it tums out, the prisoner is a 
Spaniard; given what Robinson had previously said about Spanish colonial 
policy, one might have thought he would have some doubts about what was 
lawful. But he does not, and along with Friday, attacks—talling seventeen.. 
and routing four. (Friday does most of the killing, in part because he “took his 
aim so much better” than Robinson, in part because Robinson was directing 
and Friday doing.) The Spaniard is rescued and they find another victim in a 
boat who turns out to be Friday’s father, his life luckily saved because his 
fellow captive was white. 

Now they were four. Robinson has an empire which he rules firmly and 


justly with a certain degree of permissiveness and tolerance. 


My island was now peopled, and | thought myself very nich in subjects; 
and it was a merry reflection, which I frequently made, how like a king I 
looked. First of all, the whole country was my own property, so that I had 
an undoubted right of dominion. Secondly, my people were perfectly 
subjected. | was absolute lord and lawgiver; they all owed their lives to me, 
and were ready to lay down their lives, if there had been occasion of it for 
me. It was remarkable, too, we had but three subjects, and they were of 
three different religions. My man Friday was a Protestant, his father was a 
pagan and a cannibal, and the. Spaniard was a Papist. However | allowed 
liberty of conscience throughout my dominions. . 


The period of primitive accumulation is over. Robinson now has property. 
It is not based on his previous labor, but on his fortunate possession of arms. 
Though his capital comes into the world dripping blood from every pore, his 
ownership is undisputed. Friday was not a lazy rascal spending his 
subsistence and more in riotous living, yet in the end he still has nothing but 
himself, while the wealth of Robinson Crusoe increases constantly although he 
has long ceased to work. 

With time, more people arrive on his island. Robinson shrewdly uses his 
monopoly of the means of production to make them submit to his rule. As the 
empire grows, its problems become more complex. But Robinson is ever 
resourceful in using terror, religion, frontier law, and the principle of 
delegated authority to consolidate his position and produce a self-reproducing 
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order. 

‘Robinson learns that diere are uneen more Spaniards and Portuguese 
staying with the Caribbeans, “who lived there at peace indeed with the © 
savages.” They had arms but no powder and no hope of escape, for they had . 
“neither vessel, or tools to build one, or provisions of any kind.” Robinson of 
course has the missing ingredients for their rescue, but how can he be sure he 
will be paid back? “I feared mostly their treachery and ill usage of me, if I put 
my life in their hands, for that gratitude was no inherent virtue in the nature of 
man; nor did men always square their dealings by the obligations they had 
received so much as they did by the advantages they expected.” 

Robinson. cannot depend on the law to guard his property. Instead he 
uses religion. Europeans do not require so elaborate a socialization 
procedure as Friday because they have come by education, tradition, and 
habit to look upon private property as a self-evident law of nature. The 
Spaniard and Friday’s father are to go to where the other Europeans are 
staying. They would then sign a contract, “that they should be absolutely 
under my leading, as their commander and captain; and that they should 
swear upon the Holy Sacraments and the Gospel to be true to me and to go. 
to-such Christian country as that I should agree to, and no other; and to be 
directed wholly and absolutely by my orders.” Robinson converts their debt 
to him into an obligation towards God. Thus men are ruled by the products 
of their mind. 

The trip is postponed for a year, while Robinson s capital stock is 
expanded so that there will be enough food for the new recruits: The work 
process is now more complicated because of the increase in numbers.. A 
vertical structure separating operations, coordination, and strategy is 
established on the basis of nationality—a sort of multinational corporation in 
miniature. “I. marked out several trees which I thought fit for our work, and I 
set Friday and his father to cutting them down; and then I caused the 
Spaniard, to whom | had imparted my thought on that affair, to oversee and 
direct their work.” 

When the harvest is in, the Spaniard and Friday’s hikers aré sent out to 
negotiate. While they are away, an English ship arrives at the island. - 
Robinson is filled with indescribable joy at seeing a ship “manned by [his] , 
own countrymen, and consequently frends.” Yet at the same time, “some 
secret doubts hung about [him],” for perhaps they were thieves and 
murderers. This we have seen is a typical reaction of Robinson Crusoe to 
other people; it is a prudent attribute in a society of possessive individuals 
where all are the enemy of each. Caveat Emptor. 

Some of the crew come ashore with three prisoners. When the prisoners 
are left unguarded, Robinson approaches them: “Į am a man, an Englishman, 
and disposed to assist you, you see; I have one servant only; we have arms and 
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‘ammunition; tell us freely, can we serve you?” [he three prisoners turn out to 
be the captain of the ship, his. mate, and one passenger. The others are 
mutineers, of whom the captain says, “There were two desperate villains 
among them that it was scarce safe to show any mercy to”; ; but if they were 
secured, he believed “all the rest would return to their duty.” 

The charges being laid, a quick decision and verdict is reached. Robinson 
sides with authority. The captain offers a generous contract to Robinson: 

“Both he and the ship, if recovered, should be wholly directed and 
commanded by me in everything; and if the ship was not recovered, he would 
: live and die with me in what part of the world soever I would send him; and 
the other two men the same.” Robinson asks for much less: recognition of his 
undisputed authority while they are on the island, free passage to England for 
himself and Friday if the ship is recovered. 

The men who brought the captain ashore are attacked. The two villains 
are summarily executed in the first round, the rest are made prisoners or 
allowed to join the captain and Robinson. Mcre men are sent to shore from 
the ship, and are soon captured. One is made prisoner, the others are told 
Robinson is governor of the island and that he would engage for their pardon 
if they helped capture the ship. ‘The ship is seized with only one life lost, that 
of the new captain. Robinson; still posing as governor, interviews the five 
prisoners and hearing the “full account of their villainous behavior to the 
captain, and how they had run away with the ship and were prepanng to 
commit further robberies,” offers them the choice of being left on the island or 
being taken to England in chains to be hanged. They choose the island and 
Robinson is so much the richer. Law makes criminals and criminals make 
settlers. In a repeat of his lesson to the birds, Robinson orders the captain “to 
cause the new captain who was killed to be hanged at the yardarm, that these 
men might see him.” 

On the 19th of Deene 1686, twenty-eight years and two months after 
his amival, Robinson goes on board the shiz, taking with him his great 
goatskin cap, his umbrella, one of his parrots, and the money he had taken off 
the ship. He also takes Friday but does not wait for the return of Friday's 
father and the Spaniards. Instead he leaves a letter for them with the prisoners 
being left behind, after making them “promise to treat them in common with 
themselves.” 

He returns to civilization and discovers capatal’s power for e 
growth. His trustees 


had given in the account of the produce of my part of the plantation to the 
procurator fiscal, who had appropniated it, in case I never came to claim it, 
one third to the king, and two thirds to the monastery of St. Augustine, to 
be expended for the benefit of the poor and for the conversion of Indians 
to the Catholic faith; but for that if I appeared, or anyone for me, to claim 
the inheritance, it should be restored: only that the improvements, or 
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annual production, being: distributed to charitable -uses, could not be 
restored. 


He was thus a’ rich man, “master all on a sudden of about £5,000 sterling 
in money, and had an estate, as I might well call it, in Brazil, of about a 
thousand pounds a year, as sure as an estate of lands in England.” 

He also had his island to which he returns in 1694. He learns how the 
Spaniards had trouble with the villains when they first returned but eventually 
subjected them, of their battles with the Caribbeans, “of the improvement they 
made upon the island itself and of haw five of them made an attempt upon the 
mainland, and brought away eleven men and five women prisoners, by which, 
‘at my coming, I found about twenty young children on the island.” Robinson 
brings them supplies, a carpenter, and a smith and later sent seven women 
“such as I found proper for service or for wives to such as would take them.” 

Before he leaves the island, he reorganizes it on a sound basis. Dividing i it 
‘into parts, he reserves to himself the property ofthe whole, and gives others 
such parts respectively as they agreed upon. As to the Englishmen, he 
promised to send them some women from England, “and the fellows proved 
very honest and diligent after they were mastered and had their properties set 
apart for them.” With property and the family firmly established, the ground 
is clear for steady growth. 


(6) Moral 

We may stop at this point and consider the very high rate of return earned - 
by Robinson on his original capital of £40. He cannot be said to have worked 
very hard for his money, but he was .certamly a great organizer and 
entrepreneur, showing extraordinary capacity to take advantage of situations 
and manage other people. He suffered the pains of solitude and the vices of 
greed, distrust, and ruthlessness, but he ends up with “wealth all around me” 
and Friday—“ever proving a most faithful servant upon all occasions.” 

The allegory of Robinson Crusoe gives us better economic history and 
better economic theory than many of the tales told by modern economics about 
the national and international division of labor. Economics tends to stay in the 
market place and worry about prices. It has more to say about how 
Robinson’s sugar relates to his clothing than how he relates to Friday. To 
understand how capital produces and is produced, we must leave the noisy 
sphere of the market where everything takes place on the surface and enter 
into the hidden recesses of the factory and corporation, where there is usually 
no admittance except on business. 

Defoe’s capitalist is transported to a desert island outside the market 
systern, and his relations to other people are direct and visible. Their secret of 
capital is revealed, namely, that it is based on other-people’s labor and is 
obtained through force and illusion. The birth certificate of Robinson’s capital 


is not as bloody as that of many other fortunes, but its coercive nature is clear. 
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The international economy of Robinson’s time, like that of today. is not 
composed of equal partners but is ordered along class lines. Robinson 
occupies one of the upper-middle levels of the pyramid. (The highest levels 
are in the capitals of Europe.) Captains, merchants, and planters are his peer 
group. With them he exchanges on the basis of fraternal collaboration. (Arab 
captains excepted.) They teach him, rescue him, do business for kim, and 
keep him from falling beneath his class. He in turn generally regards them as 
honest and plain-dealing ‘men, sides with them against their rebellious 
subordinates, and is easy with them in his bargaining. Towards whites of 
lower rank he is more demanding. If they disobey, he is severe; but if they are 
loyal, he is willing to share some booty and delezate some authority. Africans. 
and Caribbeans are sold, killed, tramed, or used as wives by his men, as the 
case may be. About the white adenwired servants, artisans, etc., little is said. 
by Defoe in this story. 

The contradictions between Robinson and other members af the hierarchy 
give the story its dynamics. He is forever wrestling with the problem of 
subordinating lower levels and trymg to rise above his own. The fact that he 
does not see it this way but prefers to make up stories about himself makes no 
difference. He denies the conflict between himself and Friday by accepting 
Friday's mask of willing obedience. And he conceives of his greed as a crime 
against God instead of against man. But his daily life shows that his social 
relations are antagonistic and that he knows it. 

In the last analysis, however, the story is only partly dialectical. We. hear 
only of how Robinson perceives the contradictions’ and how he resolves them. 
In this work of fiction he is always akle to fuse two into one. In actual life one 
divides into two, and the system develops beyond the capitalist’s fantasy of 
proper law and order. Economic science also needs the story of Friday's- 


grandchildren. 
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An Oil-Rich Cuba? 


Robert Sandels 





Cuba is about to bn drilling for oil in the Gulf of Mexico. If it finds 
what it is looking for, oil wealth could snatch Cuba out of the century-old 
‘grasp of the United States before Obama leaves the White House. This 
possibility has brought out Miami’s congressional assault team led by the 
fanatical Representative Ileana Ros-Lehtinen (R-FL), who. essentially wants 
to criminalize drilling in Cuba’s section of the Gulf. 

In 2005, tests by. Canadian companies found high-quality oil in C s 

Exclusive Economic, Zone (EEZ), a section of the Gulf of Mexico allotted to 
Cuba in the 1997 Maritime Boundary Agreement with Mexico and the 
United States. The U.S. Geological Survey estimated the oil potential in the 
Cuban zone at 4.6 billion barrels and 9.8 trillion cubic feet of natural gas. 
Cuba’s state oil company Cubapetroleo ¢ rage says the reserves may be four 
or five hmes larger. 
_ Unable to.purchase drilling equipment in the nied States because of the 
blockade, Cuba contracted with an Italian company (which in turn contracted 
with a Chinese company) to build Scarabeo 9, a monster semi-submersible 
drilling platform: The ng 1s capable of drilling to 3,600 meters; it is expected 
to arrive sometime this summer, after which a consortium led by the Spanish 
firm Repsol-YPF-will begin operations in one the EEZ’s fifty-nine blocks. A 
dozen or so other firms, including Petronas (Malaysia), Gazprom (Russia), 
CNPC (China), Petrobras (Brazil), Sonangol (Angola), Petroviemam 
(Viemam), and PDVSA (Venezuela) have contracts to explore in other 
blocks. 

Industry experts are not predicting a Cuban oil bonanza, but finding 
reserves even atthe lower end of the estimates would make Cuba energy 
independent, and eventually a net exporter. This would have an incalculable 
impact on its economy, and would send the U.S. sanctions policy into the 
dustbin of imperial miscalculations. To prevent this from happening, there 
have. been legislative efforts like the 2007 bill offered by former Senator Mel 
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Martinez (R-FL). This would have required the State Department both to 
punish executives of foreign companies that cooperated with Cuba by 
withholding their visas, and also to fine foreign investors in Cuban oil! 
‘“Supporting the Castro regime in the development of its petroleum is 
detrimental to U/S. policy and our national security,” said Martinez in 2007. 

Earlier this year, Representative Vern Buchanan (R-FL) offered a similar 
bill, arguing that Cuba’s deepwater drilling would pose a threat to Florida’s 
tourism and environment. Spilled oil would reach the Florida coast in three 
days, said Buchanan.’ He also wants to go after Repsol, first by compelling 
the Interior Department to deny the company licenses to dnill-in U.S. waters, 
and then by urging Obama to force REREN cut of Cuba by pressuring ne 
Spanish government. 

The Spanish gambit has ned more trachon lately.. The current 
government is predicted to fall in November’s elections, which will put José 
María Aznar’s conservative (and anti-Cuba) party back in power. Senator 
Bill Nelson (D-FL) has written to Secretary of State Hillary Clinton advising 
that by stalling until then, “Spain may have a government less inclined to 
tolerate investment in Cuba. Until such time as the elections, ] urge you to do 
your utmost to prevent these drilling operations.”? 

Nelson has also suggested that the United States unilaterally withdraw 
from the Mantime Boundary Agreement that set up the zones and then order 
Cuba to halt explorations. With Scarabeo 9 about to sail toward Cuba, the 
Nelson scenario raises images of conflict in the Gulf; perhaps he i imagines an 
Oil Rig Crisis and a U.S. naval blockade. 

Representative Ros-Lehtinen recently introduced her third no-drill bill, 
the Caribbean Coral Reef Protection Act, which. closely follows Buchanan’s 
bill. Despite the word “coral,” Ros-Lehtinen admits the aim of the bill is to 
cripple Cuba's oil industry. “The U.S. must apply stronger pressure to 
prevent other companies from engaging commercially, and any other means, 
with this crooked and corrupt regime,” she said.’ 

Ros-Lehtinen has not been very active in fighting for tougher dniling 
regulations to save the reefs following the explosion of BP’s Deepwater 
Horizon platform last year. Her'main concern has been getting BP to pay 
compensation to tourism businesses and. the fisking industry in Flonda, given 
that both have been hurt by the spill. Her advice to “file a claim” does not 
address the underlying risks. of deepwater drilling.” : 

The justification offered for ‘these efforts is fear that Cuba lacks the 
necessary technology to prevent oi. spills, though the sponsors of these bills do 
not apply the argument against operations in U.S. waters. Repsol in Cuba 
waters is not safe; Repsol off the Louisiana coast is safe. Then there is 
Mexico—not mentioned either—-whose Gulf operations are carried out by 
state-owned Pemex, which has a long history of leaks and blowouts on land, 
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sea, and in the sewers of Guadalajara.® In 1979, Pemex’s Ixtoc platform in 
the Bay of Campeche erupted for nine months, sending oil onto the beaches 
of Texas and Florida in what is still the biggest of all oil spills. BP had to pay 
compensation for its failures; Mexico paid nothing. 

The issue facing the United, States is not just Cuba drilling close to the. 
Florida Keys. Drilling operations are in place or planned all over the Gulf. 
Deepwater Horizon was just one of scores of platforms operating in U.S. 
Gulf waters. Prior to the BP blowout, there were fifty-seven’ Gulf platforms, 
and that number is likely to be exceeded soon. Also joining Cuba in the Gulf 
as early as next year is the Bahamas Petroleum Company (BPC), which 
plans to drill just north of Cuba’s eastern tip. 

The moratorium Obama placed on deepwater dniling after the BP 
explosion was lifted last October. Since then, the Interior Department has 
issued thirty-seven permits for deepwater exploration, some of which include 
the same foreign companies that are involved in the Cuba project. Then there 
is Pemex, which took delivery of a Korean-built platform in May and plans to 
drill to 5,000 meters. Meanwhile, BP has a request pending with the Interior 
Department to resume operations on its ten existing Gulf platforms and to 
install new ones. 

With foreign companies swarming all over ie Gulf, the Miami watchdogs 
have unanimously settled on Repsol as the threat to coral formations and 
national. security. They have sponsored no bill, however, demanding that 
Obama threaten Angola, the Bahamas, Brazil, China, Mexico, Norway, 
India, Malaysia, Russia, Vietnam, or Venezuela. 

The U.S. dilemma starts with the.contradiction inherent in maintaining a 
blockade to destroy the same government which the United States now 
depends upon ‘to help protect the Gulf and’ coastal states from another 
platform disaster. In 2006, the Bush administration ordered a Mexico City 
hotel to kick out Cubans attending a meeting with U.S. oil executives on 
environmental issues. But during the 2010 BP disaster, when it was a matter, 
of U.S. interest, Cuban officials were invited to a conference in Florida on 
environmental protection in the Gulf. 

The sanctions themselves work. against proteine the Gulf. Repsol, for 
example, had to turn to China for the rig because, under U.S. law, no one 
can sell anything to Cuba with more than 10 percent content that is made or 
patented in the United States. Ironically, the closest source for Scarabeo 9’s 
blowout protector (the part that failed on the Deepwater Horizon well) is the 
United States, but it is apparently in the interests of the United States to 
deny a license for its sale to Cuba. 


Signs of Cooperation and Indecision —_. 
. The White House response to all this is a kind of policy opacity where 
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mtentions are measured by degrees of inaction. Interior Secretary Ken Salazar 
would only say: that the administration was monitoring the situation and that 
- Cuba’s plans were “an issue of concern.” 

The administration also signaled that it.d:d not want to act on Nelson’ s 
suggestion of tearıng up the 1977 agreement. National Security Adviser James 
Jones wrote Nelson that, “Although we share your concems regarding the 
potential risks posed by.the development of offshore oil dnilling along the Cuban 
coast, withdrawal from the Marntme Boundary Agreement would be 
detrimental to U.S. national interests.” 

As for Nelson’s other big idea of muscling the Spanish government into 
forcing Repsol out, the administration has quietly let Secretary Salazar give 
Repsol his approval from Europe. Salazar met with Repsol representatives 
while attending an energy conference in Madrid. They assured him that the 
company would observe strict U.S. environmental. rules, and would allow 
U.S. inspectors to observe. The U.S. Embassy said there was no pressure on 
the company and the United States had no objections to its Cuban 
operations. : 


Stumbling on a Regional Energy Bloc 


The administration is surely aware that Cuban oil is not just another thing 
to squelch through sanctions. Cuba is part of Petrocaribe, a region-wide 
program of exploration, refining, and distribution backed by Venezuelan oil. - 
PDVSA ships 200,000 barrels per day to Petrocaribe member states under 
a liberal payment plan with up to twenty-five years to pay. 

Petrocanbe benefits many Latin American and Caribbean saunine: that 
the United States has always sought to inflcence, control, and sometimes 
occupy. Petrocaribe began in 2005 as an oil-sharing plan that, mstead of 
seeking absolute trade advantage over non-producing countries, sought to 
strengthen them, in order to create the basis for political and economic 
independence from the United States. This is in contrast to capitalism’s 
dealings with producing states in Africa and the Middle East that have 
historically been exploited and dependent. 

Whether or not Cuba becomes an oil exporter, it plays a eaa 
and operationally central role as Petrocaribe’s refining, storage, and shipping- 
center. In a joint venture, PDVSA and Cupet have enlarged the Soviet-built 
refinery in Cienfuegos, while others are to be Euilt in Santiago de Cuba and 
Matanzas. Matanzas will refine crude from the EEZ operations and ship it 
from an upgraded super-tanker facility at the Port of Matanzas. The Port of 
Mariel will be developed with Brazilian capital to serve as the base for EEZ. 
drilling operations. 

This vertically integrated system 1s being planned to sapma the energy bloc 
without U.S. participation.” Petrocaribe also acts as an infrastructure 
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development ‘machine with capital investments in member countries, including a 
generating plant in Haiti, a refinery in Nicaragua, the expansion of a refinery in 
. Jamaica, and various renewable energy projects. And where the oil goes, there 
also are projects in non-energy areas, such as tourism, nats services, housing, 
and education. 

Cables released by WikiLeaks havé exposed failed cite by o S. oil 
companies and the embassy in Haiti to prevent Venezuelan oil from getting to 
Haiti and saving it $100 million a year. The fact that in a powerless country 
like Haiti, then President René Préval could win the struggle against Exxon, 
Chevron, and the State Department suggests the problems that trying to take 
away cheap- oil. might create in the fifteen other couritries that benefit from 
Petrocaribe. ! 

The Honduran coup of 2009 is another example of how regional 
independence, fired by affordable oil, allows states to choose between sticking 
with the United States and joining Latin America. With obvious U.S. 
support, right-wing elements removed Honduran President Manuel Zelaya in 
2009. One of- his alleged offenses was that he enrolled Honduras in 
Petrocaribe, placing Honduras under the influence of Venezuelan President 
Hugo Chávez. But Honduras’s exit from the energy alliance resulted in oil 
- Import costs skyrocketing. Now, prominent business leader and coup-backer 
Adolfo Facussé is asking President Porfirio Lobo to rejoin Petrocaribe 
because of the high cost of oil. Dunng the coup, Facussé had warned that 
along with cheap oil from Venezuela came the importation of “neo- 
communism.” |” 

At least in Facussé’s case, the traditional demonizing babble about 
communism, concentration camps, and the nationalization of babies did not 
stand up against the tangible advantages of cheap oil. ‘Today, he says Chavez 
is not such a bad fellow after all, and that he is only tying to help poor 
countries. We should take the oil and thank him, F acussé says. 7 
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Khalil Gibran International Academy: 
Racism and a Campaign of Resistance 


This ariicl: appears in two parts. The first tells the story of what happened 
to New York’s Khalil Gibran International Academy and its founder, and 
the second describes the organizing campaign that followed. 


The Story of Khali Gibran international 
Academy — 


Debbie Almontaser 


In 2005, I was immersed in working with the Mayor’s Office on the 
inauguration of Arab Heritage week. In the midst of this, New Visions for 
Public Schools, a` school reform organization, decided to begin the 
development of an Arabic/Hebrew-language high school with a co-existence 
theme. After months of searching for an Arab-American educator to work on 
such a school, Adam Rubin contacted me after the recommendations from the 
Department of Education (DOE), the Mayor's office of Immigrant Affairs, 
and lastly, even from an Arab-American woman at a Brooklyn falafel stand. 

Days later, I met with Adam Rubin from New Visions, and weeks later, | 
met with the president of New Visions. I then immersed myself in the school 
developmient process by attending DOE and the New Visions workshops 
where school themes and models were described. They led us to decide to 
teach only Arabic. Therefore, the school would become an Arabic Dual 
Language Program. I also initiated an informal feasibility study with 
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educators, academics, politicians, community and civic leaders within the 
Arab-American community, mu:ti-faith leaders, parents, students, and 9/11 
families. For sucha school to succeed, it was critical to show that there was 
both a dire need, and that there was also strcng support among community 
groups. 

New Visions required all of their schools to have a lead partner agency for 
the $400,000 Gates Foundation grant. Various academic institutions and non- 
profit groups were explored. It was also imperative to identify an institution the 
stakeholder communities felt comfortable with. 

Months later, New Visions hosted a gathering for the AA 
community to introduce the first Arabic dual- language school in New York 
City—joining eighty dual-language schools of various languages. The Arab- 
American community was charged to start the process! We ventured to 
identify a lead agency and a highly qualified ed-cator to lead the school. 

A lead agency was selected from two. organizations that were nominated: 
the Arab American Family Support Center ‘AAFSC), and the Brooklyn 
Cultural Center, which is responsible for opening the Alnoor Islamic School. 
After an arduous process, the committee determined that the AAFSC best 
met the lead agency application criteria. Shortly after, a principal selection 
committee was formed by the community, consisting of community 
organization heads and academics. | was encouraged to apply as well. Weeks 
later, I engaged in one of the most important interviews of my life. Days after 
the interview, the final candidate was announced and I was selected. 

As the project director and principal, I was charged with assembling a 
school design team to wnte the proposal for submission to New Visions and 
DOE. The design team was ethnically and religiously diverse, comprised ‘of 
educators, former principals, assistant principals, prospective parents, 
community members, and professionals. There were members of the team who 
spoke Arabic, Hebrew, Spanish, French, and Chinese. The.design team and I 
worked for the next six months developing the proposal and getting endorsement 
letters from the Arab-American community. and the larger. community to 
accompany the proposal. Incredibly, we had over eleven partnering groups such 
as the Tanenbaum Center for Inter-religious Understanding, the Brooklyn 
Museum, Brooklyn Conservatory for Music, Alwan for the Arts, and several 
others. We met weekends and weeknights and worked through the wez hours of 
the night to meet the New -Visions and DOE deadlines.. And finally, on 

December 1, 2006, we submitted. thé final propcsal to the DOE. 
. Our baa was to establish a’ school that emphasized critical thinking, 
Sroblem solving, and communication skills -hrough inquiry project-based 


learning. The Arabic language program: was a critical component of the 
curriculum as well. Weeks later, the DCE approved Khalil Gibran 
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International Academy (KGIA). Its creation was publicly announced along 
with eighty other schools being approved for the 2007-08 school year. KGIA . 
made its national debut on February 12, 2007, in the New York Times. But 
only days later, right-wing bloggers began to create a negative narrative about 
the school. New Visions and the AAFSC had been responsible for preparing a 
school website and hiring a communications person, but at that point neither 
had happened. In spite of the steadily increasing attacks, I remained focused on 
the work ahead.. 

KGIA faced additional complications due to not having a home. The first 
location explored was P.S. 282 in Park Slope, Brooklyn, but the DOE, as is 
typically the case, had made no attempt to engage the community in assessing 
space feasibility. The parents of P.S. 282 protested against KGIA, landing it 
on the front page of local papers. The Brooklyn Paper headline was “Holy 
War! Slope Parents Protest Arabic School Plan,” while the New York Sun 
proclaimed “A Madrassa Grows in Brooklyn” and “Arabic School Idea Is a 
Monstrosity.” After weeks of parent protests, the DOE abandoned P.S. 282 
and set its eyes on the Sarah J. Hale Campus in Boerum Hil, Brooklyn, 
where two schools already existed, subjecting KGIA to even more parental 
opposition. However, after some negotiation, KGIA was accepted. 

Our new school was given a fourth-floor wing that was separate from the 
two existing schools. However, one of the other schools negated these 
arrangements, which landed KGIA in an isolated space in that building 
which was not conducive to learning. The DOE decided ‘to split up the 
cafeteria space into three classrooms and a main office with portable 
partitions. 

In the midst of these challenges, I was ordering furniture and textbooks, 
recruiting students, dealing with media requests, and interviewing potential 
staff. Teachers from across the country were applying to teach at KGIA. The 
staff I finally hired was ethnically and racially diverse. Despite the media 
hype, they were very excited to be part of the founding staff. We began our 
journey with weeks of professional development in all subject areas, including 
Arabic language and cultural studies. 


The Nightmare 


As I agonized about hea the furniture was going to arrive and the 
partitions would go up, those who opposed the school did everything in their 
power ' to undermine its opening. The DOE’s continued commitment to 
opening the school infuriated these individuals, and they started attacking me 
based on my ethnicity and religion. They plastered pictures of me in my 
headscarf on websites and blogs with unfounded allegations that I was a 
radical Islamist with an agenda to radicalize youth. They distorted my words 
in local ang national papers to make me seem anti-American. 7 2007 New 
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York Sun article cited a 2003 article (about who was responsible for 9/11) 
which quoted me as saying, “I don’t recognize the people who committed the 
attacks as either Arabs or Muslims’—leaving the false impression that I 
denied that individuals of this background were responsible. The New York 
Sun left out the second half of the quote, in which I vehemently condemned 
those individuals for 9/11. The second part of the quote stated, “Those 
people who did it have stolen my identity as an Arab and have stolen my 
religion.” l 
-I never thought J would be at the center of such attacks given the number of 
years I have worked in public education and interfaith work. The charge was 
led by Daniel Pipes, the head of the Middle East Forum, and Jeffrey 
Wiesenfeld, a Board of Trustees member at the City University of New York. 
Accompanying them were Pamela Geller, a right-wing blogger, later to be 
infamous for her attack on the Park5] Muslim community center in lower 
Manhattan, and a few others who formed a group called “Stop the Madrassa 
Coalition” (STM Coalition). The DOE tried to counter some of the attacks in 
various media. However, by July 2007, the STM Coalition were appearing at 
events where they hurled Islamophobic rhetoric at me. This included 
-accusations that I was a 9/11 denier; a suppcrter of Hamas and Hezbollah; 
‘part of the U.S. history revisionist movement (which denies that the Holocaust 
occurred); and that I was going to teach chidren Sharia law, and to hate 
Christians and Jews. 

These people seemed to believe that as en observant Muslim. woman | 
should be disqualified from leading KGIA, regardless of the fact that the 
school is rigorously secular and required tə meet the same educational 
standards that all New York City public schcols are. They disregarded that 
its namesake, Khalil Gibran, was. a Lebanese Chrishan—and an- 
internationally revered poet and philosopher of peaceful coexistence. To 
further perpetuate anti-Arab prejudice, they continually referenced me by my 
Arabic name, which 1 have chosen not to use professionally for many years. 

In August 2007, the STM Coalition found the ultimate pretext to ignite a 
media firestorm. In their quest to shut the school down they made efforts to 
somehow connect me to “Intifada NYC” t-shirts made by a youth 
organization called Arab Women in the Arts and Media (AWAAM). A 
New York Post reporter persistently sought my comments. I saw na reason to 
speak to any media since the t-shirts had nothing to do with KGIA or me. 
Upon the DOE’s insistence, however, a three-way phone interview with the 
reporter from the New York Post, a DOE press person, and me took place. 
During the interview, the reporter asked about my affiliation with AWAAM. 
Į explained that there was no affiliation, and that I was a board member of a 
social service organization that shared office space with AWAAM. . 

Lastly, the reporter then asked about the origin of the word “intifada.” I said 
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that the Arabic root word from which the word intifada originates means “shake 
off” and that it has evolved over time to have different meanings for different 
people, but certainly for many, given its association with the Palestinian/Israeli 
conflict during which thousands have died, it is associated with violence. In 
response to a further question about the teenage girls of AWAAM, I expressed 
my belief they were not going to engage in a “Gaza-style uprising” in New York 
City, as the reporter had claimed. These were inner-city youth in a summer 
program that gave them the opportunity to engage in an arts and media 
program. 

Sadly, the next day’s New York Post distorted my words about ihessi 
word of intifada, making it seem that | had minimized the historical context of 
the Intifada. Friends and allies paid the story no mind. However, others 
believed it, regardless of my record of extensive interfaith work. The DOE 
press secretary: called and questioned why I had spoken about the t-shirts. I 
explained that I had, as an educator, discussed the root word of “intifada” to 
give contextual information of a word that many have limited knowledge 
about. The press person on the call with me had had no objection to my doing 
so. She did not interject or mterrupt me. 

A New York Sun reporter said that in an sailer interview I réfused to 
answer questions about Hezbollah and Hamas. This was because in response 
to her question I asked if it would be asked of the 1,500 other public school 
principals. She responded “No,” but neverthzless the New York Sun 
considered. my answer an evasion. In any case, after the New York Post 
interview, the press person who had been on the call with me let me know | 
did a good job, and she believed that it went well. 

Hours later, the phones began ringing. The press secretary informed me. 
that the Chancellor and the senior leadership had decided the “best way” to 
deal with this matter was to issue a statement. I was pleased to hear this at’ 
first. But shockingly, the DOE wanted me to issue an apology, even though:] 
knew that I had neither done nor said anything wrong. did what Ikad 
planned to do with students at KGIA—speak on an issue while making sure 
to provide all perspectives on it. 

After some back and forth about why an apology might be the best 
strategy, the press secretary stated, “It is in your best interest to do as we 
advise you if you want to see the school open.” ‘He knew there was nothing 
more important to-me than to see this historical school open. I was deeply 
troubled; the last thing I wanted to do was condemn an organization serving 
young Arab women and girls of color, or sénd a negative message about 
freedom of expression. Soon I realized that the DOE was caving into 
pressure. To ensure the school’s opening, | put my prde aside and 
compromised my views; but’ as I had feared, matters continued to get worse. 


The members of STM Coalition seized the mcment to attack’ me. Randi’ 
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Weingarten, at the time the New York City United Federation of Teachers 
(UFT) president, immediately attacked me in the New York Past: without 
inquiring about what actually happened. She stated that the word “intifada” 
should have been condemned, rather than defined. 

DOE officials missed the opportunity to- stand against TIRER They 
should have simply said that it was clear that neither KGIA nor I had ahy 
connection to the t-shirts. They should have pointed out that I had devoted 
my eritire adult, life to ‘the peaceful resolution of conflict and to building 
bridges between ethnic and religious communities. In other words, they should 
have said that the attacks were utterly baseless. Instead, the DOE changed 
course and decided I should have condemned the word, not explained it, and 
that I also should have condemned the motives of the young “Arab women: $ 
group that made the t-shirt. | 

By the end of the week, I was forced to resign by the Mayor and DOE. 
The people whom | had workéd closely wita and trusted unconditionally: 
literally reduced me to a word—ignoring my qualifications. Shortly after, the 
DOE and New Visions replaced me with Danielle Salzberg, a New Visions 
employee and former assistant principal, whe had no Arabic language’ or 
cultural expertise, nor any connection to New York City’s Arab communities. 

In the weeks following my forced resignaticn, I secluded myself to ensure 
that the school opened. However, activists, educators, local and civic leaders, 
and community groups did not believe I simply resigned. “They wanted 
answers from Mayor Bloomberg and the DOE. These mdividuals and groups 
recognized that Daniel Pipes and other right-wing groups were launching a 
campaign much wider than KGIA to cast doubts and suspicion on Arab and 
Muslim Americans who were seeking to expand their positions in the United 
States. 

On August 20, 2007, these individuals and groups who supported me 
organized a rally in front of the DOE on Chambers Street demanding 
answers. | was deeply touched by the outpouring of support. This rally 
` spurred the formation of a group called Communities in Support of KGIA; a 
coalition of organizations seeking to challenge the blatant racism that had 
occurred and to fight for a just and equitable public education system. -~ 

‘Simultaneously, Alan Levine offered his legal services, which | was 
thnilled about. He is a long-time and noted civil rights attorney and a social 
` justice activist going back to the Civil Rights Movement, and he quickly 
assembled a legal team and led tke charge. Our first step was filing a claim in 
federal court against the DOE and City for infringing on my First 
Amendment rights in November 2007. 

In February 2008, we appeared at the Court of Appeals. The hides, after 
hearing the argument, sharply cniticized the City for its mishandling of the 
controversy surrounding the school and me. One of the judges said, “ ‘I can’t » 
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believe the city really wants to. take that position, that if there is a disruptive 
response to a misleading article that unfairly quotes a city employee, then they. 
get disciplined. That’s a very unattractive position for a city to take.” It was very 
gratifying to finally hear a judge state I was unjustly treated. However, my 
lawyers also filed a discrimination complaint with the Federal Equal 
Employment Opportunities Commission (EEOC). In March 2010, when we 
least expected it, the EEOC determination was released. It found that my 
forced resignation was discriminatory on account of my “race, religion and 
national origin,” and that the DOE had “succumbed to the very bias that the 
creation of the school was intended to dispel.” The EEOC declared that I “had 
no connection whatsoever” with the t-shirts and thet “a small segment of the 
public succeeded in imposing its prejudices on the DOE as an employer.” The 
DOE called the ruling baseless. I cannot describe the tremendous relief I felt 

-being vindicated in that way—a vindication not only for me, but for all those 

facing discrimination and bigotry. : 

. As months went by after the school’s opening, teachers I had hired 
reported that the new administration compromised the school’s mission and 
vision. [he Arabic-language program suffered immensely. Teachers who 
spoke out felt badly treated and were finally driven out of the school by the 
third principal, Holly Anne Reichert, who had quickly replaced Salzberg. In 
its first year, the school also experienced a high rate of violent incidents, 
leading many families to pull their children out. 

KGIA’s second school year, 2008-2009, was also balent The DOE 
relocated KGIA to another P.S. 287, where it again faced some initial 
opposition from the host school community. The new location was far from 
the Arab-American, community that KGIA had set out to serve, and was 
difficult to access by public transportation. KGIA staff and families did not 
earn of this move until they read about it in the paper. Additionally, prior to 
the move the DOE had informed the P.S. 287 families that KGIA would 
only function as a middle school, rather than a 6—I2 grade school, as it had 
been envisioned. 

In March 2010, the school received its fourth principal after the EEOC 
Determination unearthed that there had been three Arab Americans apply for 
the position when I did, but that the DOE selectively decided to pass them 
up. Shortly thereafter, the DOE abruptly removed Reichert as principal, and 
replaced her with Bashir Abdellatif, one of the Arab-American candidates 
who applied back in 2007, and who had become a principal at another high 
school. 

Now in its fourth year, KGIA survives but is significantly under-enrolled. 
It has only 109 students when it should have close to 200. Among those 
enrolled, the number of Arabic-speaking students remains very low. For the 
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most part, many Arab-American families have pulled ikek children out- the 
school for safety and transportation reasons. It is no longer functioning as an 
Arabic dual-language school; it just offers Arabic as a foreign language. For 
the 2009-2010 school year, KGIA recerved a C on the NYC Progress 
Report, for poor student performance and progress in ELA (English 
Language Arts) and Math.. The DOE recently announced it intends to 
relocate KGIA to another building in September 2011, phase out the middle 
school, and tum it into a high school. Tais completely undermines the 
possibility of it ever becoming an Arabic dual-language school. 


Conclusion 


In the last four years, I have zone through a lot, both professionally and 
personally. I have learned a great deal about -nyself, my family, working for a 
bureaucratic institution, the politics of my city, and New Yorkers. I persevered 
because of the love and support of my family and of complete strangers who 
saw my struggle as their own, and gave me the will to battle an institution that 
many feared to challenge. Shortly after the EEOC Determination, I asked my 
lawyers to refrain from initiatmg additional litigation on the EEOC 
Discrimination claim. I decided that it was bme for me to move on with my 
professional and personal life. Additional litgation of the discrimination claim 
would mean reliving the unfortunate and painful events of August 6-10, 
2007, when news stories daily distorted my words and attacked my work, my 
integrity, and my.reputation—and when I was publicly betrayed by people to 
whom I had given loyal service, including the Mayor, the Chancellor, and 
longtime colleagues in the interfaith community. 

While I have endured a great injustice at the hands of people | trusted, the 
far larger offense has been to the Arab and Muslim communities of the 
United States. In the years since 9/11, these communities have been at the 
center of the most.vile and hateful attacks. The attacks on me are part of a 
larger campaign to intimidate and silence marginalized communities. In 
response to these attacks I wholeheartedly continue to work with various 
groups locally and nationally to challenze Islamophobia, racism, and 
xenophobia. 


The Campaign of Resistance 
i Donna Nevel 


_I did not know Debbie Aer and did not inaw anything about the 
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Khalil Gibran International Academy (XGIA), but when I learned that a 
Muslim and Arab principal of an Arabic Dual Language school was the 
victim of a racist smear campaign orchestrated mestly by Jewish bigots—it hit 
me in my gut. A second hit in the gut was reading UFT President Randy 
Weingarten’s letter, which further fueled the flames of bigotry. It said, “While 
the city’s teacher's union initially took an open-minded approach to this 
school, both. parents and-teachers have every right to be concerned about 
children attending a school run: by someone who doesn’t instinctively 
denounce campaigns or ideas tied to violence.” Members of the Center for 
Immigrant Families (CIF), of which I am part, felt as I did and did not want 
Weingarten to go unchallenged. CIF immediately wrote a letter to her that 
included the following: “Aside from everything else that points to the racist 
nature of this whole incident, do you not know that in most parts of the world, 
the word intifada connotes resistance to an unethical and illegal and brutal 
occupation? It is not the -word intifada that promotes violence or that should 
be denounced; rather, what should be denounced is an occupation that 
promotes violence and that made the intifada necessary.” 

Within a day of sending out CIF’s letter on listservs, we heard from Mona 
Eldahry of Arab Women in the Arts and Media (AWAAM) who.asked if 
we wanted to help plan and participate in a rally, being quickly organized, in 
support of Debbie and the school. CIF joined individuals and groups that 
gathered from across the city to denounce anti-Arab racism and anti-Muslim 
bigotry and to demand that the DOE re-instate Debbie to her position as 
KGIA’s principal. 

After that spirited rally, several organizations came together to create 
Communities in Support of KGIA (CISKGIA). The steering committee . 
groups included AWAAM, CIF, Brooklyn for Peace, Muslim Consultative 
Network, Greater New York Labor-Religion Coalition, and Jews for Racial 
and Economic Justice. The steering committee representatives were Mona 
Eldahry, Carol Horwitz, Erca Waples, Fatin Jarara, Elly Bulkin, Adem 
Carroll, Michael Feinberg, Ayla Schoenwald, Ray Wofsy, and myself. 

We spoke out in opposition to those who were responsible for the anti- 
Arab and anti-Muslim attacks.on Debbie, on AWAAM, and on the school, 
but we were particularly committed to holding the DOE accountable for its 
actions and for the consequences of those actions. We. always looked at what 
happened from.a broader lens. This was part of a larger struggle for justice 
and for self-determination of communities being assaulted and demonized. 
And, with tremendous implications for the integrity of a public education 
system, the demonization had been sanctioned by a government institution 
responsible for the education of our children. 

We also reached out to our allies and engaged in outreach within many 
different communites across the city—low-income and communities of color, 
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immigrant communities, Jewish and Muslim graups, organizations focusing on 
public education, and other peace and justice groups. Hundreds of groups 
endorsed this effort, and many participated with us in our organizing. 

We held a number of community events with educators, social justice 
activists, and with Muslim and Jewish leaders from across the country. [hey all 
wrote moving statements and letters of support to the Mayor and DOE 
demanding Debbie’s reinstatement. We were able to garner support from 
academics, educators, community activists, and interfaith leaders from across the 
country. We also received support from politicians, but we were clear that they 
would not dictate our direction. A priority for us at all times was our work with 
parents and teachers at the school. One of our large community events featured 
teachers who shared information about how. the school was falling apart from 
the inside, a fact that the DOE refused to acknowledge. Parents expressed 
feeling marginalized and that their voices were being ignored by schoo’ officials, 
and a number of teachers ended up feeling intimidated by the DOE or felt that 
they were being pushed out for spealang the trutk. 

‘We tried to reach inside as many new communities as possible. At one 
point, a number of people from the Jewish community made clear they would 
not join the coalition if AWAAM were part of it. We felt they were putting 
Debbie into the category of the “good” Arab and AWAAM as the “bad” 
Arab. That is, since AWAAM had put out the intifada t-shirts, they were 
“tainted” with the anti-Israel brush and were therefore not considered 
“kosher” partners. We emphatically rejected this proposal, beheving it 
perpetuated the very bias we opposed, and were unanimous in our decision to 
remain true to who we were, which was a coalition that had AWAAM in its 
leadership. 

In addition to rallies, educational and community programs, ongding 
outreach, and letter-writing campaigns, our media strategy was a priority since 
the media was at the center of the controversy. We worked to reframe the 
debate, ensuring that the real story was told—by Debbie and by the young 
women of AWAAM, and not by the media or the racists. We wanted to be 
sure the voices of those who had been silenced and distorted were out there. 
~- We also wanted to be certain that we always framed our comments within the 
larger context of justice for marginalized communities and of holding our 
government institutions (in this case, the DOE) accountable. 

_We-held press conferences, put out statements, and “busted” one of the 
press conferences of our. anti-Muslim opponents. In this struggle, we had'media 
on top of us all the time, so we had to be discerning about what types of media 
we thought were valuable to respond to and pursue. We devoted a lot of time to 
thinking this through. Fortunately, we benefited from the wisdom of AWAAM . 
members whose work focused on the media, and we also worked together with 
Riptide Communications, particularly when the media requests became 
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overwhelming. 

Several filmmakers also contacted us wanting to do documentaries, but, 
after much deliberation and meetings with some of them, we only granted 
Interviews to one person who seemed honest and ethical (and who ended up 
creating a film, Intifada NYC). 

We also worked closely with Debbie’s legal team, led by civil rights lawyer 
Alan Levine. We discussed political strategy together, making certain the 
voices of the community were front and center, which was always honored by 
the legal team. Since Alan Levine is my husband, rather than offering more of 
my own views about our relationship with the legal team, I will quote what 


Mona Eldahry has said: 


Working on the campaign.to support KGIA, I've learned exactly what a 

- meaningful collaboration between a legal team end community organizers 
looks like. We at CISKGIA were working to ensure that the DOE would 
provide the school with the resources it needed to succeed, including the 
leadership it deserved. Debbie’s legal team was 3et to ensure that her civil 
rights and her rights as an employee were protected. Our work together 
ensured that both paths would lead to justice for students and community- 
members who saw, as the EEOC later determined, that the Mayor and 
the DOE ousted a school leader because she was Arab.. 


Our coalition met as much. as was humanly possible. Everyone was 
passionate and deeply committed. 

CISKGIA is the most respectful, collaborative coalition I have ever been 
part of. We all learned with and from one another. Leadership was shared 
amongst our groups; there was never a struggle over power. We all 
understood the importance of AWAAM’s leadership (and I must add that 
Mona Eldahry and the other AWAAM representatives were extremely 
inspiring). We worked in sync with the legal team. 

How does one gauge success in such an undertaking? While Debbie did not 
return to KGIA, as we had all hoped would happen, in fact something powerful 
did happen. Communities and individuals from every background came together 
arid were relentless m demanding that our’ instituttons be held accountable for 
promoting racism and bigotry. Most importantly, tke story of what had actually 
happened was told and re-told by those who had lived-and experienced it. And 
with the EEOC Determmaton, the story was also told in the legal arena, which 
reflected the truth as we knew it to be. All in all, cntical relationships were 
developed, connections were made amongst our many interrelated struggles; and 
community power was built that reverberates to this day. We all remain personally 
and politically connected in deep ways and are working closely together—some of 
us with groups to challenge Islamophobia, racism, and xenophobia; some in’ 
groups for justice in Palestine—which I think reflects the power and strength of 
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the community that so many of us built ee and the justice of the cause. The 
struggle definitely continues. | 


Neds Since this article was written, the Department of Educction -has:. 
closed KGIA’s middle school. They say they wili have a high school, but it will 
not be a dual-language school or anything resemblirig the school that ‘was . 
originally envisioned. | 
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Will Potter, Green fs the New Red: An Insider’s Account. of a Soctal 
Movement Under Siege (San Francisco: City Lights Books, 2011), 302 
pages, $16.95, paperback. 


It starts with a knock on the door. FBI agents threaten to put journalist 
Will Potter’s name on a terrorist watch-list for leafleang. They want him to. - 
inform on-his frends in the environmental justice community. They threaten 
to show up at his work, to ruin his career, his education, and make other 
threats. Potter refuses to collaborate, and never hears from the agents again, 
but the incident leaves him changed. “I do not know it nght now, but this 
‘experience will mark the beginning of both a personal and a political journey. 
After the initial fear subsides, I will become obsessed with finding out why I 
would be targeted as a terrorist for doing nothing more than leafleting,” Potter 
writes (16). 

In Green Is the New Red: An Insider’s Account of a Social Mounin 
Under Siege Potter chronicles his journey, attempting to unravel why the non- 
violent animal rights and environmental ‘movement is the federal government's 
number one domestic terrorism priority. From the front lines of an activist 
campaign in New Jersey to the halls of Congress and beyond, Potter 
documents how this movement is persecuted by law enforcement and 
legislative action for its political and moral beliefs in defense of animals and. . 
the environment.. a 

In order to understand kow and ahy the government has started to view 
animal rights and environmental activi¢m as terrorism, this term must be 
defined. Potter says there is no single accepted definition of terrorism used 
either’ internationally, nor one used conrisistently at federal and state levels. 
However,’ “common elements consistently appear in state, federal and ° 
international uses of the term by people from a variety of backgrounds and 
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political ideologies.” The definition of terrcrism that Potter extracts from 
these usages has three components: (1) It is associated with the unlawful use of 
violence, or threats of violence, by non-state agents; (2) it is intended to instill 
widespread fear in a civilian population beyond those targeted; and (3) it is 
used to force a change in.government policy (2:8). 

With this definition in mind, Potter delves into understanding the 
environmental justice and animal liberation movement, and the 
government's reaction to it. In particular, he looks at the cases of two 
distinct groups of activists and their histories. Potter neither obscures facts 
nor pulls punches about the campaigns thess groups were involved in, and 
he highlights the distinct and divergent tactics they used to wage their 
campaigns. 

Potter first looks at Stop Huntingdon Animal Cruelty (GHAC), which is 
a campaign to close the animal testing facility Huntingdon Life Sciences 
(HLS). SHAC utilized boycotts, protests, and demonstrations at the 
headquarters of HLS; at the headquarters of any company that supported 
HLS economically in any fashion; and also at the homes of both HLS 
executives and those of related companies. SHAC openly acknowledged and 
supported clandestine illegal actions, which were documented on their website 
alongside aboveground organizing. It was largely this website, with its vocal 
support of both the aboveground and underground actions against HLS, that 
drew the ire of the government. At the trial of six activists and the 
organization (collectively known as the SHAC 7), the prosecution’s argument 
hinged largely on the content of the SHAC website. Potter wntes, “Although 
none of the defendants were accused of any of the crimes posted on the site, 
the government hoped to convince the jury that by identifying targets, posting 
personal information and unabashedly supporting illegal actions, they were 
part of a conspiracy.” The conspiracy (to violate the Animal Enterprise 
Protection Act) charge was leveled at all six activists, and “for Darius 
Fullmer and Andy Stepanian, it [was] their only charge. Fullmer sent emails 
about protests and helped research corporate targets online. Stepanian took 
part in protests, and one witness testified that he instructed protesters.where to 
stand in order to comply with police” (9€). The other defendants, Josh 
Harper, Jake Conroy, Kevin Kjonaas, and Lauren Gazzola faced charges of 
“conspiracy to harass using a telecommunications device, Potter writes, 
because “the SHAC website promoted electronic civil disobedience.” 
Conroy, Gazzola, and Kjonaas also faced charges of “ conspiracy to stalk, and 
three counts of interstate stalking” on the grounds that “the posting of 
personal information on the SHAC website, combined with protests at 
individual’s homes, phone calls, emails and the cmmes of underground 
activists, instilled a reasonable fear of bodily harm” in the executives of Marsh 
Inc., Huntingdon’s, insurance company (99). 
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Ultimately, “it was the defendants’ non-encrypted communications—the 
speeches, home protests, websites and emails on public listservs—that 
comprised the government’s case” (100), raising interesting First Amendment 
issues that Potter addresses at various points. 

The second group, the Earth Liberation Front (ELF), was. more 
amorphous, and details of its existence depend on the perspective of the 
narrator. [he government’s perspective “is like a spy novel or gritty true-crime | 
drama,” Potter wntes (80). Arrested as part of Operation Backfire, an FBI 
crackdown on environmental activists, the individuals identified by the 
government.as being part of the ELF were thought to be part of a close-knit, 
methodically organized cell. According to those participants, the ELF was 
less -an organized group, and more a decentralized network ‘of affliated 
activists, who, believing. that conventional aboveground activism and civil 
disobedience did not go.far enough, sought more extreme measures— 
including vandalism, arson, and other forms of property destruchon—to 
defend the environment from destruction. Potter writes that, from their 
perspective, “at the time the escalation of tactics was a calm, rational 
progression from symbolism to direct action”.(81). While their crimes would 
have, under normal circumstances, only earned them a couple years in jail, the 
prosecution pushed for terrorism enhancements to be added to all their 
sentences; this added years, even.decades, to any possible sentence. One of ` 
the defendants, .Daniel McGowan, was charged for his participation in two 
arson cases, one at the Jefferson Poplar tree farm, and the other at Superior 
Lumber. The first arson, the prosecutors argued, qualified for the terrorism 
enhancement merely because the ELF communiqué about the action, which 
was co-wntten by McGowan, mentioned legislation (204). The trial judge 

A number of complex legal issues were wrapped up in this case, and 
Potter unravels them clearly and concisely. From defining the nature of 
violence, to discussing the possibility of illegal National Security Agency 
spying on the defendants and the unusual “non-ccoperating plea-agreement” 
reached (79), Potter reveals the legal gamut of the entire case, while allowing 
room for readers to draw their own conclusions on whether “justice” was 
served. n 

Potter also. briefly mentions the case.of Manz Mason, indicted for the 
1999 arson of an office that housed genetic-engineering research at Michigan 
State University. Mason received an almost ‘twenty-two year sentence (with 
the terrorist enhancement)—one of the longest for an environmental activist, 
despite a clear case of entrapment on the part of the government, which 
cooperated with Mason’s ex-husband Frank Ambrose. Potter shows how the 
current administration has done little to curb the tkreats to civil liberties these 
cases embody, and traces how such a precarious political climate has come 
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about. 

' Interweaving the narratives of these cases with the history of fe 
increasingly alarmist rhetoric of both corporate interest groups and” the 
government against the environmental justice movement, Potter shows how a 
feedback loop was created. Fueled by fears of threats to profits and status; as 
well as corporate scaremongering, the government's willingness to lie down 
and placate corporate interests has created an oppressive social environment 
on par with the political witch hunts of the 1950s Red Scare, from which 
Potter derives the title of the book. 

Part of this alarmist rhetoric is the demand for ever more powerful laws 
defending the profits and interests of corporations over the rights of people 
who disagree with them and their practices. Potter traces the history and 
development of two such laws, the Animal Enterprise Protection Act, and the 
later and more draconian Animal Enterprise Terrorism Act. This means 
following the money, and he does so thoroughly.. Between: his analysis of the 
birth of these bills, and the case studies of the two groups he writes about, the 
reader is drawn to the natural conclusion that, “In their own words and their 
own documents, government agencies have made clear that ease do 
not threaten people, they threaten profits” (240). 

It is a chilling thought that these laws, which criminalize ihe protest of the 
animal industry as “terrorism,” are only a breath away from being 
reconstituted into laws criminalizing protests cf any and all corporations, no 
matter how grossly irresponsible or harmful their actions may be in their 
endless drive to increase profit. It is hubris like this that destroys not only acres 
of forests and kills innocent animals, but also disrupts whole economies and 
drives thousands out of work and out of their homes, while simultaneously 
criminalizing any challenges t to these practices. 
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We would like to take this opportunity to celebrate our good friend Samir 
Amin on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. Samir was born in Cairo in 
1931, and was to become while stil in his twenties one of the pioneers of 
dependency theory. His great work and Ph.D. dissertation, Accumulation on 
a World Scale, was completed in French in 1957, the same year as the 
publication of Paul Baran’s Political Economy of Growth. From the 
beginning, Samir provided a sophisticated model of dependent development. 
He was later to be recognized as one of the principal figures in the formation 
of world system theory—always, however, presenting his own distinct, third- 
world Marxian analysis. In the last two decades his work has focused on the 
transformations of imperialism associated with globalization, the domination 
of the triad (the United States, Europe, and Japan), and the nse of what he 
now calls oligopoly-finance capital. In 2010 Montkly Review Press published 
his crucial study The Law of Worldwide Value (an extensively revised: and 
expanded version of his 1977 classic, The Law of Value and Historical 
Materialism—see http://monthlyreview. org/press/books/pb2334/). is recent 
article, “201 1:-An Arab Springtime?” can be found on oe Monthly Review 
website at _http://monthlyreview.org/commentary/20 Ii] an-arab-springtime. 
We plan to publish additional articles by ‘Samir this fall; Happy Birthday, 
Samir! j 

In this issue of MR we are reprinting Stephen a classic essay, 

“Robinson Crusoe and the Secret of Primitive! Accumulation,” which first ` 
appeared forty years ago in the September 1971 issue jof MR. It represents, 
in our view, one of the. most important articles, produced by a whole- 
generation of radical political economists associated with the revolt against 
mainstream economics in the 1960s, and the creation of the Union for 
Radical Political Economics in 1968. Hymer, who died tragically in a car 
accident in 1974 at the age of thirty-nine, had early on established a 
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reputation as the undisputed world leader in the theoretical analysis of 
multinational corporations—a reputation that has only solidified in the last 
four decades. In the last few years of his life he was closely associated with 
MR. His final article, “International Politics and International Economics: A 
Radical Approach,” published posthumously in MR in March 1978, started 
off with the words: “To be a radical, or to be a scientist, is the same thing; it 
is a question of trymg to go to the root of the matter.” Most of Hymer’s 
writings were brought together (by the Hymer Papers Collective) in his book, 
thee Multinational Corporation: A Radical Approach (Cambndge University 
ress, 1979), 
The Review of Radical Political Economi (RRPE), the journal of the 
Union for Radical Political Economics, has been an outlet for critical economics 
for more than forty years. Originally the intellectual voice of the revolt of radical 
economists within the profession, in recent decades it has evolved into a journal 
- that is principally orented towards providing a peer-reviewed profess:onal outlet 
with which radical economists can advance both their analysis and their academic 
careers. As a result, it has become less accessible to the general reader. No doubt 
realizing the importance of reconnecting with a general audience, as well as 
clarifying the journal's own purpose, the RRPE editors have recently launched a 
regular series of short, non-technical articles by respected figures in the field, 
addressing the theme “What ‘Radical’ Means in the Twenty-First Century.” 
The two articles published so far in 2011 as part of this series have bean by long- 
time MR authors: Howard Sherman, “Radical Economists in the Twenty-First 
Century” (RRPE, January 2011) and Douglas Dowd, “What is Coming 
Around the Comer?” (RRPE, July 2011). 

Samir Modak, who financed and published our Bengali editcn, Bangla 
Monthly Review, died on July 7, 2011, at seventy-seven years of age. 
Samirda (as he was affectionately known) was associated with the socialist _ 
movement right from his adolescence. He was first an activist in the 
Revolutionary Communist Party of India—a small but determined group of 
young radicals who wished to initiate an upsurge just after the transfer of 
power from British rule—and then an activist in the Communist Party of 
India. He remained with the official CPI after the split in 1964 but dropped 
his membership in 1971. Thereafter he contnued working as an individual 
Marxist in several spheres. An avid reader of Monthly Review, and the 
Analytical Monthly Review, he conceived the >lan of bringing out a version in 
Bangla. The Bangla Monthly Review, after a hesitant start, soon gained 
momentum and started increasing its circulation. He used to read every page 
of every issue of Bangla Monthly Review, pointing out the shortcomings but 
never imposing his cwn views. Never a man to hog the limelight, he always 
preferred to contribute his mite to the cause he had embraced in his early” 
youth. In spite of all the odds, he kept his faith in realizing the possibility of | 
creating a better world. 


“—» 
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parents who agree to assign their daughters to the cottonseed farmers for the 
season (July-February). This credit (cash/grain) advance, which ranged from 
Rs. 100-3000 in 1997-98 and was obtained by more than 90% of the girls’ 
parents, serves to interlmk the credit and child labour markets; this has 
become an important part of the MNCs’ contract farming. strategy 
(Transformations in the age and gender of unfree workers on hybrid 
cottonseed farms in Andhra Pradesh" The Journal of Peasant Studies, 28(3): 
1-36, 2001). Generally, 10-15 children were hired for 100-150 days per acre 
of cottonseed production. Children as young as six years-old work from 8.30 
am to 6-7 pm; some boys even return to the fielé again from 9-12 at night. 
These children ‘might be continuously employed for six to nine months a year. 
-Yet their employers or contractors have no requirement to take care of them; if 
any health problems arise, the children are simply replaced’ with a new group. 
With no social security obligations, there is hardly any cost involved for the 
employers. Children miss out on their schooling to work in the fields, yet child 
labour under contracting is not subject to any legal or public disapproval. 
And this state of affairs has only become more general. 

According to Gill (“Drversification of agriculture and women’s 
employment in Punjab" The Indian Journal of Labour Economics, 44(2): 
259-267.2001), during the mid-1990s, three-quarters of all workers 
employed in the state’s vegetable production sector were hired labour. Further, 
female labour accounted for 58% of total labour hours, compared with 34% 
in paddy. And 49% of all those working in the vegetable production sector 
were hired female labour, compared with 25% in paddy. In tomato production 
alone, female labour accounted for. almost 60% of the total labour hours. 
Child labour accounted for about 3-4% of the total labour hours in vegetable 
crops, as part of family labour. However, a woman's wage is only 75% of a . 
male worker’s wage; a child worker ‘receives only half that of a male worker 
(when paid a daily wage rather than a piece rate wage). 

Women ‘occupy the largest segment of the plantation (production) 
workforce in tea (58%) and coffee (57%) as compared to rubber (41%). But 
the share of women workers in other activities (supervisors, watchman, 
drivers, general workers, etc.) seems to be lower in tea (35%) and coffee 
(44%) and slightly higher in the case of rubber. Trade liberalisation has led to 
a persistent decline in earnings in the tea and coffee sector. Tariff reduction 
and removal of QRs increased rubber imports. This has led to a loss in 
employment (or employment growth in case of rubber), immiserisation, 
deterioration in socio-economic status of workers and starvation deaths. The 
gender impacts indicate a feminization of work (higher in rubber and tea) 
accompanied by a decline in wages, increase in workload, non-provision of 
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bonus, curtailment of non-wage or extra-wage benefits and incentives, non- 
compliance of welfare measures, maternity & medical. 

These cases may be seen as facets of the zlobal trend of women's "entry 
into the [waged] labor force" of capitalist agriculture. Yet, contrary to the 
claims by the apologists for imperialism, the result is not progress but an 
intensification of exploitation and ever greater "Imperialist rents” (im Samir 
Amin's excellent description) captured by the headquarters of the agricultural 
MNCs. In practice in India women's agricultural "wage bargain" is mingled 
up with feudal remnants in various forms, and has resulted in the extension of . 
super-exploitation. Today in rural India this is a primary fact of life for most 
women, but the connection of this misery--the central but unacknowledged 
political fact of our times--to really existing imperialism has never been so 
clear. In this regard, we welcome the vision cf the Spanish marxist, Esther ° 
Vivas, expressed in her recent article “Women of Corn” that sees the resulting 
potential of feminism's global revolutionary rol2, and we reproduce it for our 
readers. 


Women of Corn 
Esther Vivas 

In the countries of the Global South, women are the praepal producers of 
food, those in charge of working the land, safegaurding the seeds, gathering 
the fruit, obtaining water. Between 60 to 80% of food production in these 
countries is down to women, and worldwide at a level of 50%. These women 
are the main producers of the staple crops, such as rice, wheat and maize, 
which go to feed the most impoverished populazions of the South. But despite 
their key rolė in agnculture and provision of food, they are, together with 
children, the most affected by hunger. 

For centuries, rural. women have been responsible for domestic chores, 
care of people, feeding of families, and cultivation and marketing of surplus 
from their gardens, and have borne this load of reproductive, productive and 
community work in a private and invisible domain. In contrast, the principal 
economic transactions of agriculture, the trading of livestock and bulk buying 
and selling of cereals in the market, have been carried out by men.. pOcCURYINE 
the public rurał domain. 

“ This division of roles assigns to women the upkeep of home, of health, of 
eee and of families,,and gives men the management of land and 
machinery and most significantly the” know-how", thus perpetuating the roles 
allotted: as masculine and feminine which for centuries and even today persist 
in our societies. 

5 Nonetheless, in many regions of the Global South, in Latin America, sub- 


= Saharan Africa and southern Asia, there exists an evident. “feminisation” of . 
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paid agricultural work. Between 1994 and 2000, women occupied 83% ‘of 
new employment created in the sector of non-traditional agricultual export. 
But this tendency includes a marked division of gender; on the plantations, 
women perform the unskilled tasks such as collection and packaging, while 
men carry out the harvesting and planting. 

This incorporation of women into the paid TEE E entails a double 
burden for women, who continue to carry out the care of their families whilst 
working to obtain an income from an employment which for the most part is 
precarious. They can expect worse working conditons than their male 
counterparts and lower pay for the same tasks, therefore. having to work longer 
to earn the same. 

Another difficulty is access to land. In several countries of the South, laws 
deny women this right, and in those that legally concede tenure, tradition and 
custom impede disposition to them. However, this problem not only occurs in 
the Global South. In Europe, many women farmers do not have their 
entitlements recognised and despite working on the land like their male peers, 
farm ownership and payment of social security, etc is usually commanded by 
men: Consequently, women, on retirement, cannot count on any pension, nor 
have claim to assistance or to payments, etc / 

The degradation of farmland in these Southern countries and the increase 
in migration to the cities has provoked a process of agricultural disintegration. 
Women are an essential component. of this national and international 
migration, engendering a disruption and abandoment of families, land, and 
processes of production whilst increasing the family and community burden of 
the women who remain. In Europe, the United States, Canada... migrant 
women end up taking the jobs that years back were filled by locals, 
reproducing a cycle of oppression, burden and ‘invisibilisation’ of care, whilst 
externalising its social and economic costs to the communities of one of the 
migrant women. = 

The incapacity to resolve the current crisis of caretaking in western _ 
countries, the combined result of massive incorporation of women into the 
labour market, the aging of the population, and the non-existent response from 
the state to these needs, leads to the massive importation of female labour into 
domestic work and paid care, from the countries of the Global South. 


model which has demonstrated a complete inability to’ satisfy dietary needs of 
people and a complete disrespect for Nature, ard which is’ especially adverse 
to women, arises the alternative paradigm of food sovereignty. This deals with 
the recuperation of our right to determine the wkat, the how and the source of 
what we eat; that the land, the water and the seeds are in.the hands of small 
farmers (male and female); and the fight against the monopoly of agrifoods. 


In opposition to this intensive and sia. sieoliberal agricultural 
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And it ts requisite that this food sovereignty is profoundly feramist and 
internationalist, and that its accomplishment will only be possible from full 
equality between men and women and free access to the means of food 
production, distribution and consumption, along with solidarity among 
peoples, far from the chauvinistic cries of "ours first." 

We must reclaim the role of women farmers in food and agricultural 


production, and recognise the part played by the “women of corn”, those that 
work the land. To make visible the invisible. And to promote alliances 
between rural and urban women, from the North and the South. To globalise 


a resistance... feminine. 


“<<, 


What is this need for cars? It is real enough, no doubt about that. 
According to a Gallup survey, 81 percent of American workers travel to and 
from work by automobile (New York Times, May 30, 1971). Most of them’ 
could not get there any other way, so their need for cars is as real as their need » 
for jobs. But is this a need that emanates from human nature, or is It a need 
that has been created by a certain kind of society? The answer of course is 
obvious. It follows that the question to ask about cars is not whether the- 
consumer is manipulated into buying one kind or another, but whether a 
society that make it necessary to have a car in order to get to work makes any 
sense. Note that what is at issue here is not ony the mode of transportation, 
but evén more important, a locational pattem that implies the universal 
separation of residence and work. Not only is this pattern of separation a very 
recent phenomenon historically, but also it exists in this extreme form only in’ 
the United States. (The Gallup survey referred to above found that in West 
Germany, the second most car-using country af seven investigated, only:45 
percent of workers travel by car, while 22 percent, as compared to only 6 
percent in the United States, walk to work.) E 

—Paut M. Sweezy, “Comment,” in Assar Lindbeck, The Political 

Economy of the New Left (New Y ork: New York University Press, 1977), 

- 143-44. 
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employed as agriculture labourers rather than as cultivators, both in absolute 
terms and proportionately. 

But it is most unfortunate that this crucial role of women in agriculture 
has not been highlighted, even by some left observers. By and large they 
have remained invisible workers. Over the years women cultivators are 
typically and wrongly characterized as economically inactive, depicted as 
playing only a supportive role in agriculture as farmers’ wives. 

The introduction of neo-liberal economies in many rural parts of the 
developing world has led to an increase in contract farming arrangements. 
Under these arrangements, landowners or tenants have contracts with 
agribusiness marketing and/or processing firms who specify prices, timing, 
quality and quantity/acreage of the produce to be delivered. The power in 
such arrangements is all on the side of agribusiness, and the farmer or tenant 
contractor can come out ahead only by exerting even greater pressure on their 
labourers. Workers employed by contract producers tend to experience the 
worst of terms and conditions, especially women workers, and there is an 
increasing incidence of child labour. 

In India also, contract firming has made inroads. For example, a 
significant presence of contract farming now exists in cottonseed production 
in Andhra Pradesh. Elsewhere, Executive Vice-president of Pepsico 
Holdings (a leader among the global agro-business oligopoly) has said that 
his MNC has 12,000 farmers doing contract farming of potato involving 
16,000 acres of land, and out of the 12,000 farmers, 6,500 of them are in 
West Bengal working 2,600 acres (India Today, 24th March, 2010). 
Contract farming of vegetable crops has beer. praciised by both MNCs and 
local firms since the early 1990s in Punjab. 

The involvement of young girls in cottonseed production is so extensive 
that even a decade ago it was estimated that 9.25 million girls were 
employed in this activity throughout Andhra Pradesh. In one case, on a 70- 
acre cottonseed farm dispersed over 14 differer:t villages, 560 girls were 
employed and were monitored by 14 supervisors. [he girls and their parents 
are contacted well in advance of the crop season and credit is extended to the 
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Two Articles by Samir Amin 6 The “springtime” of the Arab peoples 


is akin to that which the peoples of Latin 

A A h | America have experienced for two decades. 
T ra It represents what I have referred to as the 

second-wave of awakening of the Southern 


Springtime? peoples. The first wave unfolded in the 


twentieth century, only to be ended by the 
4 counteroffensive of neoliberal 
capitalism/imperialism. This second 
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Editorial 


From a longer perspective, it is certain that the first years of the 21st 
century will be seen as marking the re-emergence of mass opposition to 
capitalist globalisation. As we write, even in the United States, the "belly of 
the imperialist beast", suddenly the indignant victims of capitalism have 
emerged into view in all parts of the country. Due to what has been called 
"capitalist totalitarianism", the total control of all media and education by the 
ideologues of "free markets", these indignant young people will have 
painfully to acquire even the vocabulary needed to make an effective 
resistance. But because the dialectic continues to operate even in the darkest 
night of globalised "free market" totalitarianism, the commodified means of 
communication themselves have begun to present the means of resistance. 
We who are latecomers to the process, have arrived when the speed and reach 
of communication have so accelerated that our greater experience of 
resistance can be known and, potentially, be of use in Athens, New York, 
Cairo and Madrid. 

What is it that we have to share in the realm of analysis? Though the 
divide between some Marxist intellectuals and naxal revolutionaries remains 
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Samir Amin at 80: 
An Introduction and Tribute 


John Bellamy Foster 


Samir Amin was born in Cairo in 1931, and studied within the French 
educational system in Egypt (Lycée Francais du Caire). He pursued his 
higher education in Paris at Institut d'Études Politiques de Paris (“Sciences 
Po”) receiving his diploma in 1952; then at Institut national de la statistique 
-et des études Economiques, obtaining his Ph.D. in Political Economy in 1957. 
He worked in the planning agency of Egypt from 1957 to 1960, untl the 
Nasser regime’s persecution of communists forced him to leave. From 1960— 
1963 he was attached to the Ministry of Planning of the newly independent 
Mali. After becoming a full professor in France in 1966, he chose to teach in 
Paris-Vincennes and Dakar, Senegal. He has been based in Dakar now for 
over forty years, serving there for ten years as director of the UN African 
Institute for Economic Development and Planning, and since 1980 directing 
the African Office of the Third World Forum. He is currently president of 
the World Forum for Alternatives. | 
In my view, Amin’s wide-ranging work can be most succinctly described in _ 
terms of the dual designation of The Law of Value and Historical 
Materialism—the title of one of his books, now in a new edition as The Law 
-of Worldwide Value. Marx’s intellectual corpus, he notes, appears to be 
divided into writings on economics and writings on politics. 


This seeming juxtaposition of two apparently irreducible discourses has 
given rise to a certain way of expounding Marxism which is not only 
generally found in elementary textbooks and popular pamphlets, but also 
permeates the predominant trends in Marxist writing. According to this 
type of exposition there is, on the one hand, a correct economic science— 
Marxist political economy.... On the other hand, there is supposed to be 
a science of  societies—historical materialism—based upon the 
fundamental proposition that class struggle is the driving force of history. 
These two “chapters” of Marxism are viewed as complementary, with 
their unity deriving from the method which inspires them both.’ 


For Amin, this basic division of Marxist theory is not to be denied. 
Nevertheless, he insists that the economic laws of capitalism, summed up by 
the law of value, “are subordinate to the laws of historical materialism.” 
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Economic science, while indispensable, cannot explain at the highest level of 
abstraction, as in mathematical equations, the full reality of capitalism and 
imperialism—since it cannot account either for the historical origins of the 
system itself, or for the nature of the class struggle. Nor indeed can it present 
in a strictly determinant fashion the contemporary historical manifestation of 
the law of value, expressed as the theory of “globalized value,” which requires 
recognition of such factors as monopoly power and unequal exchange.* At 
best we ċan see value relations as historically “transformed” in ways that are 
less determinant than in the abstract models based on a freely competitive 
economy, but which are still subject to meaningful political-economic analysis. 

Amin’s work goes on to explore the broader phenomena analyzed by 
historical materialism, and how these have altered and reshaped the law of 
value under capitalism as it has moved to the monopoly stage and then to the 
current phase dominated by “generalized, financialized, and globalized- 
oligopolies”” located pnmarnily in the trad (the United States, Europe, 
Japan).” It is the preeminence of historical materialism over the law of value 
that also captures the revolutionary social response of the world’s popular 
classes to capitalism, which arises from the interactions of class and nation.° 

In Amin’s analysis, then, the law of value and historical materialism do not 
have equal standing—if only because the former offers the world no way out, 
while the latter does. Yet, a meaningful critical understanding of the capitalist 
present without some sense of how the law of value has been transformed under 
‘monopoly capitalism/imperialism is impossible. 
The Law of Worldwide Value 

In his own words, Amin’s analysis of “the history of capitalism meshes with. 
the conclusions that Baran, Sweezy, Magdoff (and following them, the Monthly 
Review team) have drawn from their precocious analysis of monopoly 
capitalism.”” These include: (1) capitalism’s tendency toward overaccumulation 
associated with problems of surplus absorption; (2) stagnation as tke rule and 
rapid economic growth as the exception under late capitalism; (3) the negation of 
free competion through the growth of monopoly capital beginning at the end of 
the nineteenth. century; (4) the countering of stagnation in pert through 
production centered in the state;® (5) the recognition that the rapid growth of 
1945-1975 was mainly the product of historical conditions brought into being 
by the Second World War which could rot last; and (6) the focus on 
financialization, which emerged in the late 1970s and 1980s as a new more 
potent counter to stagnation “inseparable from the survival requirements of the 
system.” . 

This understanding of economic development is extended in Amin’s 
thought through the incorporation of six addizional theses: (1) the existence of 
` two historical phases of the development of monopoly capitalism—monopoly 
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capitalism proper up to 1971, and global monopoly-finance capital after 
that;'" (2) the adaptation of monopoly capital to two long crises—in 1873- 
1945 and 1971—present—by means of concentration and centralization on a 
world scale, financialization, and “deepened globalization”; (3) the formation 
at the world level of “two models of accumulation,” one autocentric in the 
global center, the other disarticulated, and externally-onented in the global 
periphery; (4) the shift from the period of mter-impenialist conflict depicted by 
Lenin, to the period of U.S. hegemony during the Cold War, to the collective 
imperialism of the triad led by the United States by the end of the twentieth 
century; (5) the division between center and penphery as the defining 
contradiction of the system, reflected in a series of third world revolutions; and 
(6) “the transformation of the law of value into the law.of globalized value.” 
The theory of worldwide value is Amin’s signal economic contnibution, 
summing up as it does the system of unequal exchange/impenal rent that divides 
the global North and the global South. Todzy the concentration and 
centralization of capital is manifested in the growth of intemational monopoly 
capital. Capital is more and more mobile (along with technology), as the giant 
firms become increasingly globalized and financialized. Nevertheless, nation-state 
divisions remain intact with governments promoting the interests of “their” 
corporations over those of other countries, along with restrictions on the mobility 
of labor.'? The result is a system of unequal exchange, in which the difference in 
the wages between labor forces in different nations i3 greater than the difference 
between their productivities. This creates a system of “impenal rents” accruing to 
the global corporations in the center—referred to less directly in mainstream 
economic circles as the “global labor arbitrage.” (An analogous process affects 
natural resources, drawn from the global South.) All of this points to the 
. superexploitation of labor in the periphery, which receives in wages less than the 
value of labor power——a situation made possible also by ‘the existence of a 
massive global reserve army located primamily in the penphery. The fact that 
labor is rewarded differently in the center and the periphery, and that this is 
related to the globalization of monopoly capital, constitutes the essence of the 
imperialist world system today. The existence of a lower rate of exploitation of 
labor in the North and a higher rate of exploitation of labor in the South 
constitutes the main obstacle to the unity of the international working class. 


Historical Materialism and the Critique of “Apartheid on a World Scale” 


The system of worldwide value means, according to Amin, that there is 
one imperial world system, encompassing both the global North and the global 
South, enforced by international monopoly capizal, backed up by the triad. 
Yet, the conditions of class, national, and imperial struggle (as well as politics 
and culture), belong to the larger realm of historical materialism, which cannot 
be reduced to the law of value even in its globalized form. Moreover, historical 
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materialism is also concerned with the analysis of precapitalist and 
postcapitalist societies for which the law of value has no direct relevance. 
Indeed, attempts to reduce imperialism entirely to what are conceived of as 
the narrow economic laws of a pure capitalism (and to the supposed cultural 
universals of modernism) lead to fatal errors. “The very term imperialism,” 


Amin observes, has 


been placed under prohibition, having been judged to be “unscientific.” ' 
Considerable contortions are required to replace it with a more “objective” 
term like “international capital” or “transnational capital.” As if the world 
were fashioned purely by economic laws, expressions of the technical 
demands of the reproduction of capital. As if the state and politics, 
diplomacy and armies had disappeared from the scene! Imperialism is 
precisely the amalgamation of the requirements and laws for the 
reproduction of capital; the social, national aad international alliances that 
underlie them; and the political strategies employed by these alliances. '?. 


Eurocentrism is an ideology expressly designed, Amin suggests, to deny 
the global division between center and periphery by proposing a single line of 
cultural development: one that describes modernity as the unfolding of 
“natural” capitalist impulses, and which makes Europe, which is seen as 
exemplifying these traits, into the only universal culture. In contrast, Amin 
proposes a history of civilization in which the accidental advantages of the 
“West,” arising from feudalism—a particularly backward form of the 
tributary mode of production that characterized all early civilizations—led to 
the development of capitalism first in these societies. This then created a 
global nft, ansing from the aggressive outward expansion of capitalism and 
colonialism. | 

The rise of monopoly capital and imperialism from the late nineteenth 
century on consolidated a system of “apartheid on a world scale” dividing the 
affluent countries of the North from those of the South.'* Rather than 
suffering from original underdevelopment, as suggested by modernization 
theory, the countries of the periphery experienced, as classical dependency 
theory understood, the “development of underdevelopment”—in which their 
social formations were forcibly restructured and placed in a dependent 
position (with Japan being the great exception). Although some countries in 
Asia and Latin America have become increasingly integrated into global 
manufacturing since the late twentieth-century, other countries, particularly in 
sub-Saharan Africa, were reduced to “fourth world” or permanently 
impoverished status. Moreover, even those that appear to be growing rapidly 
(the “emerging economies”) remain critically dependent in many ways on core 
capital and subordinate to the states of the triad and international monopolies. 
3 China, because of its size and the legacy of Maoist revolution, constitutes 
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for Amin the most important potential exception to this tendency, at the 
beginning of the twenty-first century. 

In terms of the class structure of the global capitalist system, six classes 
predominate worldwide: (1) the imperialist bourgeoisie of the center which 
concentrates to its advantage much of the surplus value of the world economy; 
(2) the center proletariat, which until recently enjoyed real wage increases 
more or less parallel to the rise in the productivity of labor; (3) the dependent 
bourgeoisie of the periphery existing in a compradcr relation to international 
capital; (4) the proletariat of the periphery, subjected to superexploitation— 
due to the disconnection between its productivity and the wages its receives; 
(5) the peasantries of the periphery, oppressed by the dual exploitation of 
precapitalist modes and capitalist production; and (6) the oppressive classes 
of the non-capitalist modes (e.g. traditional oligarchs). This creates a complex 
set of struggles and alliances. "6 

The combined influence of imperialism and superexploitation means that 
political systems are typically distorted in the penphery towards various forms of 
autocratic rule, with the whole shaky structure backed up by military 
interventions, principally by the United States. In order to retain control of the 
states of the periphery, the impenal powers frequently promote backward- 
looking social relations drawing on archaic elements, as in the case of political 
Islam, which, in Amin’s argument, is chiefly the creature of imperialism.'’ The 
introduction of democracy in the South, without altering the fundamental social 
relations or challenging imperialism, is nothing but a “fraud” (doubly so given 
the plutocratic content of the so-called successful democracies in the North). 

The political demand in the global South for liberation from the global 
North is symbolized, according to Amin, by the 1955 Bandung conference of ` 
the non-aligned movement during the Cold War. But the breaking of imperial 
ties has proven impossible through mere political maneuvering on the part of 
states. Moreover, with the Soviet Union no longer present as an alternative 
world force, beginning in the 1990s, the room for Southern ‘states to 
maneuver has become even more limited. The main hope for the natons of 
the South thus hes in the genuine revolutions (which can take a wide variety 
forms), and in the creation of social formations that pursue alternative lines of 
development, delinked to a considerable extent from the capitalist world 
economy, and relying on the growth of anti-imperialist South-South alliances. 
Critical for world social revolution is the much hoped for revolt of the working 
class of the North against impenalism and capitalism itself: a prospect that. 
becomes more likely as the world system comes arart. Nevertheless, the prime 
movers of revolutionary change in the twentieth century were the oppressed 
classes of the periphery—as can be seen in a whole series of revolutions 
(Mexico, Russia, China, Cuba, Algeria, Vietnam, etc.), symbolized by Che 


Guevara’s call for “many Vietnams.”'® They remain the prime movers in the 
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twenty-first century. 

. For Amin, and obviously for the worle’s people as a whole, it is the 
dramatic revolts of the new belle époque of th= late twentieth and early twenty- 
first century that are of greatest historical moment at present: those taking place 
in Asia (e.g. Nepal), Latin America (e.g. Venezuela and Bolivia), and in 
Africa and the Middle East (e.g. Egypt, Tunisia, Yemen, and Bahrain)— 
raising the question of the “Arab Spnng.” It is this cntical conjuncture— 
associated -with the Arab revolt in particular—that is the focus of his articles in 
this issue of Monthly Review, in which he extends his analysis to account for the 
wider political questions of “The Democratic Fraud and the Universalist 
Alternative.” 

The utter catastrophe that capitalism in its phase of global oligopoly- 
finance capital represents for the planet is crystal clear in Amin’s analysis, and 
represents, in my view, his most important message. “Capitalism,” he writes, 


only adapts to the exigencies of the unfolding of struggles and conflicts that 
form its history at the price of accentuating its character as destroyer of the 
bases of its wealth—human beings (reduced to the status af labor 
force/commodity) and nature (reduced in the same way to commodity 
status). Its first long crisis (begun in 1873) paid off with thirty vears of 
wars and revolutions (1914—1945). Its second (begun in 1971) entered 
the second, necessarily chaotic, stage of its [own] unfolding with the 
financial collapse of 2008,. bringer of horrors and destructions that 
henceforth are a menace to the whole human. race. Capitalism has pecome 
an obsolete social system. 


If we are to come out in the end from this “long tunnel,” he declares, it 
will be into socialism...a society aimed_at transcending “the legacy of unequal 
development inherent to capitalism” by offering to “all human beings on the 
planet a better mastery of their social development”—in line with ecological 
requirements.'” 
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...dt is the specific duty of the leaders to gain an ever clearer 
understanding of the theoretical problems, to free themselves more and more 
from the influence of traditional phrases inherited from.the old conception of 
the world, and constantly to keep in mind that Socialism, having become a 
science, demands the same treatment as every other science — at must be 
studied. The task of the leaders will be to bring understanding, thus acquired 
and clarified, to the working masses..... 


Frederick Engels, , July 1, 1874: Preface, The Peasant War in Germany, 
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The year 2011 began with a series of shattering, wrathful explosions from 
the Arab peoples. Is this springtime the inception of a second “awakening of 
the Arab world?” Or will these revolts bog down and finally prove abortive— 
as was the case with the first episode of that awakening, which was evoked in 
my book L'éveil du Sud (The Awakening of tne South)? If the first hypothesis 
is confirmed, the forward movement of the Arab world will necessarily become 
part of the movement to go beyond imperialist capitalism on'the world scale. 
Failure wotild keep the Arab: world in its current status as a submissive 
periphery, prohibiting its elevation to the rank of an active participant in 
shaping the world. 

It is always dangerous to generalize about the “Arab world,” thus ignoring 
the diversity of objective conditions characterizing each country. So I will 
concentrate the following reflections on Egypt, which is easily recognized as 
playing and having always played a major role in the general evolution of its 
region. 

Egypt was the first country in the periphery of globalized capitalism that 
tried to “emerge.” Even at the start of the nineteenth century, well before 
Japan and China, the Viceroy Mohammed Ali had conceived and undertaken 
a program of renovation for Egypt and its near neighbors in the Arab 
Mashreq (Mashreq means “East,” i.e. eastern North Africa and the Levant). 
That vigorous experiment took up two-thirds of the nineteenth century and 
only belatedly ran out of breath in the 1870s, during the second half of the 
reign of the Khedive Ismail. The analysis of its failure cannot ignore the 
violence of the foreign aggression by Great Entain, the foremost power of 
industrjal capitalism during that period. A number of times, in the naval 
campaign of 1840, then by taking control of the Khedive's finances during the 
1870s, and finally by military occupation in 1682, England fiercely pursued 
its objective: to make sure that a modern Egypt would fail to emerge. 

Certainly the nineteenth-century Egyptian project was subject to the 
limitations of its time since it manifestly envisaged emergence within, and 
through capitalism, unlike Egypt's second attempt at emergence—which we 


An earlier version of this article appeared online at monthlyreview.org. The articles by 
Samir Amin in this issue were translated from the French by Shane Mage. 
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will discuss further on. That projects own social contradictions, like its 
underlying political, cultural, and ideological presuppositions, undoubtedly 
had their share of responsibility for its failure. Yet, the fact remains that 
without imperialist aggression those contradictions would probably have been 
overcome, as they were in Japan. 

Beaten, emergent Egypt was forced to undergo nearly forty years (1880— 
1920) as a servile periphery, whose institutions were refashioned in service to 
that period’s model of capitalist/imperialist accumulation. That imposed 
retrogression struck—over and beyond its productive system—the country’s 
political and social institutions. Ít operated systematically to reinforce all the 
reachonary and medievalistic cultural and ideological conceptions that were 
useful for keeping the country in its subordinate position. 

The Egyptian nation—its people, its elites—never accepted that position. 
This stubborn refusal in turn gave rise to a second wave of movements which 
unfolded during the next half-century (1919-1967). Indeed, I see that period 
as a continuous series of struggles and major forward movements. It had a 
triple objective: democracy, national independence, and social progress. 
These three objectives, however limited and sometimes confused their 
formulations, were inseparable one from the other—an inseparability marking 
modern Egypt's integration into the globalized capitalist/impenalist system of 
that period. In this reading, the chapter (1955—1967) of Nassenist 
systematization is nothing but the final chapter of that long series of advancing 
struggles, which began with the revolution of 1919-1920. 

The first moment of that half-century of nsing emancipation struggles in 
Egypt had put its emphasis—with the formation of the Wafd in 1919—on 
political modernization through adoption (in 1923) of a bourgeois form of 
constitutional democracy (limited monarchy) and on the reconquest of 
independence. The form of democracy envisaged allowed progressive 
secularization—if not secularism in the strict sense of that term—whose 
symbol was the flag linking cross and crescent (a flag that reappeared in the 
demonstrations of January and February 2011). “Normal” elections then 
allowed, without the least problem, not merely for Copts (native Egyptian 
Christians) to be elected by Muslim majorities but for those very Copts to 
hold high positions in the State. 

_ The British put their full power, supported actively by the reactionary bloc 
comprising the monarchy, the great landlords, and the rich peasants, into 
undoing the democratic progress made by Egypt under Wafdist leadership. In 
the 1930s the dictatorship of Sedki Pasha, abolishing the democratic 1923 
constitution, clashed with the student movement then spearheading the 
democratic anti-imperialist struggles. It was not by chance that, to counter this 
threat, the British Embassy and the Royal Palace actively supported the 
formation in 1927 of the Muslim Brotherhood, inspired by “Islamist” thought 
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in its most backward “Salafist” version of Wahhabism as formulated by 
Rachid Reda. This was the most the most reactionary version— 
antidemocratic and against, social progress—o? the newborn “political Islam.” . 

The conquest of Ethiopia undertaken by Mussolini, with world war 
looming, forced London to make some concessions to the democratic forces. 
In 1936 the Wafd, having learned its lesson, was allowed to return to power 
and a new Anglo-Egyptian treaty was signed. The Second World War 
necessarily constituted a sort of parenthesis. But a rising tide of struggles 
resumed already on February 21, 1946, with the formation of the “worker- 
student bloc,” reinforced in its radicalization by the entry on stage of the’ 
communists and of the working-class movement. Once again the Egyptian 
reactionaries, supported by London, responded with violence, and to this end 
mobilized the Muslim Brothertood behind z second dictatorship by Sedki 
Pasha—without, however, being able to silence the protest movement. 
Elections had to be held in 1950 and the Wafd retirned to power. Its 
repudiation of the 1936 Treaty and the inception of guerrilla actions in the 
Suez Canal Zone were defeated only by setting fire to Cairo (January 1952), . 
an operation in which the Muslim Brotherhooc was deeply involved. 

A first coup d’état in 1952 by the “Free Officers,” and above all a second 
coup in 1954 by which Nasser took control, was taken by some to “crown” 
the continual flow of struggles and by others to put it to an end. Rejecting the 
view of the Egyptian awakening advanced above, Nasserism put forth an 
ideological discourse that wiped out the whole history of the years from 1919 
to 1952 in order to push the start of the “Egyptian Revolution” to July 1952. 
At that time many among the communists denounced this discourse and 
analyzed the coups d’état of 1952 and 1954 as aimed at putting an end to the 
radicalization of the democratic. movement. They were not wrong, . since 
Nasserism only took the shape of an anti- imperzalist project after the Bandung 
Conference of April 1955. Nasserism then ccntributed all it had to give: a 
resolutely ant-impenalist international posture (in association with the pan- 
Arab and pan-African movements) and some progressive (but not “socialist ”) 
social reforms. The whole thing done from above, not only ” “without 
democracy” (the popular masses being denied any right to organize by and for 
themselves) but even by “abolishing” any form of political hfe, This was an 
invitation to political Islam to fill the vacuum thus created. 

In only ten short years (1955- 1965) the Nasserist project used up its 
progressive potential. lts exhaustion offered impenalism, henceforward led by 
the. United States, the chance. to break the’ movement by mobilizing to that 
end its regional military instrument: Israel. The 1967 defeat marked the end - 
of the tide that had flowed for a half-century. Its reflux was initiated by Nasser 
himself who chose the path of concessions to the right (the infitah or 

“opening,” an opeñing to capitalist globalization of course) rather than the 
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radicalization called for by, among others, the student movement (which held 
the stage briefly in 1970, shortly before and then after the death of Nasser). ` 
His successor, Sadat, intensified and extended the rightward tum and 
integrated the Muslim Brotherhood into his new autocratic system. Mubarak 
continued along the same path. 

The following period of retreat lasted, in its turn, almost another half- 
century. Egypt, submissive to the demands of globalized liberalism and to 
U.S. strategy, simply ceased to exist as an active factor in regional or global 
politics. In its region the major U.S. allies—Saudi Arabia and Israel— 
occupied the foreground. Israel was then able to pursue the course of 
expanding its colonization. of occupied Palestine with the tacit complicity of 
Egypt and the Gulf countries. 

Under Nasser Egypt had set up an economic and on system that, though 
subject to criticism, was at least coherent. Nasser wagered on industnalization as 
the way out of the colonial international specialization which was confining the 
country in the role of cotton exporter. His system maintained a division of 
incomes that favored the expanding middle classes without impovenshing the 
popular masses. Sadat and Mubarak dismantled the Egyptian productive 
system, putting in its place a completely incoherent system based exclusively on 
the profitability of firms, most of which were mere subcontractors for the 
imperialist monopolies. Supposed high rates of economic growth, much praised 
for thirty years by the World Bank, were completely meaningless. Egyptian 
growth was extremely vulnerable. Moreover, such growth was accompanied by . 
an incredible rise in inequality and by unemployment afflicting the majority of the 
country’s youth. This was an explosive situation. It exploded. 

The apparent “stability of:the regime,” boasted of by successive U.S. 
officials like Hillary Clinton, was based on a monstrous police apparatus 
counting 1,200,000 men (the army numbering a mere 500,000) free to carry 
out daily acts of criminal abuse. The imperialist powers claimed that this 
regime was “protecting” Egypt from the threat of Islamism. This was nothing 
but a clumsy lie. In reality the regime had perfectly integrated reactionary 
political Islam (on the Wahhabite model of the Gulf) into its power structure 
by giving it control of education, of the courts, and of the major media 
(especially television). The sole permitted public speech was that of the 
Salafist mosques, allowing the Islamists, to boot, to pretend to make up “the 
opposition.” The cynical duplicity of the U.S. establishment’s speeches 
(Obama no less than Bush) was. perfectly adapted to its aims. Thede 
facto support for political Islam destroyed the capacity of Egyptian society to 
confront the challenges of the modern world (bringing about a catastrophic 
decline in education and research), while by occasionally denouncing its 
“abuses” (like assassinations of Copts) Washington could legitimize its 
military interventions as actions in its self-styled “war against terrorism.” The 
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regime could still appear “tolerable” as long as it had the safety valve provided 
by mass emigration of poor and middle-class workers to the oil-producing 
countries. The exhaustion of that system (Asian immigrants replacing: those 
from Arabic countries) brought with it the rebirth of opposition movements. 
The workers’ strikes in 2007 (the strongest strikes on the African continent in 
the past fifty years), the stubborn resistance of small farmers threatened with 
expropriation by agrarian capital, and the formation of democratic protest 
groups among the middle classes (like the “Kefaya” and “April 6” 
movements) foretold the inevitable explosion—expected by Egyptians but 
startling to “foreign observers.” And thus began a new phase in the tde of 
emancipation struggles, whose directions and opportunities for development 
we are now called on to analyze. 


The Components of the Democratic Movement 


The “Egyptian Revolution” now underway shows that it possible to 
foresee an end to the neoliberal system, shaken in all its political, economic, 
and social dimensions. This gigantic movement of the Egyptian people links 
three active components: youth “repoliticized” by their own will in “modern” 
forms that they themselves have invented; the forces of the radical left; and the 
forces of the democratic middle classes. 

Youth (about one million activists) spearheaded the movement. They were 
immediately joined by the radical left and the democratic middle classes. The 
Muslim Brotherhood, whose leaders had called for a boyeott of the 
demonstrations during their first four days (sure, as they were, that the. 
demonstrators would be routed by the repressive apparatus) only accepted the 
movement belatedly once its appeal, heard by the entre Egyptian people, was 
producing gigantic mobilizations of 15 million demonstrators. 

The youth and the radical left sought in common three objectives: restoration 
of democracy (ending the police/military regime), the undertaking of a new 
economic and social policy favorable to the popular masses (breaking with the 
submission to demands of globalized liberalism), and an independent foreign 
policy (breaking with the submission to the requirements of U.S. hegemony and 
the extension of U.S. military control over the whole planet). The democratic 
revolution for which they call is a democratic social and anti-impenalist 
revolution. 

Although the youth movement is diversified in its social composition and 
in its political and ideological expressions, it places itself as a whole “on the 
left.” Its strong and spontaneous expressions of sympathy with the radical left 
testify to that. 

The middle classes as a akole rally around only the democratic objective, 
without necessarily objecting thoroughly to the “market” {such as it is) or to 
Egypt's international alignment. Not to be neglected is the role of a group of 
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bloggers who take part, consciously or not, in a ventable conspiracy organized 
by the CIA. Its animators are usually young people from the wealthy classes, 
extremely “Americanized,”. who nevertheless present themselves as opponents 
of the established dictatorships. The theme of democracy, in the version 
required for its manipulation by Washington, is uppermost in their discourse 
on the “net.” That fact makes them active participants in the chain of 
counterrevolutions, orchestrated by Washington, disguised as “democratic 
revolutions” on the model of the East European “color revolutions.” But it 
would be wrong to think that this conspiracy is behind the popular revolts. 
What the CIA is seeking is to reverse the direction of the movement, to 
distance its activists from their aim of progressive social transformation and to 
shunt them onto different tracks. 

The scheme will have a good chance to succeed if the movement fails in 
bringing together its diverse components, identifying common. strategic 
objectives, and inventing effective forms of organization and action. Examples 
of such failure are well known—look at Indonesia and the Philippines. It is 
worthy of note that those bloggers—writng in English rather than 
Arabic(!)—setting out to defend “American-style democracy” in Egypt often 
present arguments serving to legitimize the Muslim Brotherhood. The call for 
demonstrations enunciated by the three active components of the movement 
was quickly heeded by the, whole Egyptian people. Repression, extremely 
violent during the first days (more than a thousand deaths), did not 
discourage those youths and their allies (who at no time, unlike in some other 
places, called on the Westem Powers for any help). Their courage was 
decisive in drawing 15 million Egyptians from all the districts of big and small 
cities, and even villages, into demonstrations .of protest lasting days (and 
sometimes nights) on end. [heir overwhelming politcal victory had as its 
effect that fear switched sides. Obama and Hillary Clinton discovered that 
they had to dump Mubarak, whom they had hitherto supported, while the 
army leaders -ended their silence and refused to take over the task of 
repression—thus protecting their image—and wound up deposing Mubarak 
and several of his more important henchmen. 

The generalization of the movement among the whole Egyptian people 
represents in itself a positive challenge. For this people, like any other, are far 
from making up a “homogeneous bloc.” Some of its major components are 
without any doubt a source of strength for the perspective of radicalization. The 
5 million strong working ‘class’s entry into the battle could be decisive. The 
combative workers, through numerous strikes, have advanced further in 
constructing the organizations they began in 2007. There are already more than 
fifty independent unions. The stubborn resistance of small farmers against the 
expropnations permitted by abolition of the agrarian reform laws (the Muslim 
Brotherhood cast its votes in parliament in favor of that vicious legislation on the 
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pretext that private property was “sacred” to Islam and that the agrarian reform 
had been inspired by the Devil, a communist!) is another radicalizing factor for 
the movement. What is more, a vast mass of “the poor” took active part in the 
demonstrations of February 2011 and often are participating in neighborhood 
popular committees “in defense of the revolution.” The beards, the veils, the 
dress styles of these “poor folk” might give the impression that in its depths 
Egyptian society is “Islamic,” even that tt is mobilized by the Muslim 
Brotherhood. In reality, they erupted onto the stage and the leaders of that 
organization had no choice but to go along: A race is thus underway: who—the 
Brotherhood and its (Salafist) Islamist assoctates or the democratiz alliance— 
will succeed in forming effective alliances with the still-confused masses and even 
to (a term Í reject) “get them under discipline’? . 
' Conspicuous progress in constructing the united front a workers and. 
democratic forces is happening in Egypt. In Apni 2011 five socizlist-oriented - 
parties (the Egyptian Socialist Party, plus the Popular Democratic Alliance— 
_ made up of a majority of the membership of the former “loyal-left” Tagammu 
party, the Democratic Labor Party, the.“ Trotskyist” Socialist Revolutionary 
Party, and the Egyptian Communist Party—which had been a component of 
Tagammu) established an Alliance of Soctalist Forces through which they 
committed themselves to carry out their struggles in common. In parallel; a 
National Council (Maglis Watany) was established by all the active political 
and social forces of the movement (the socmlist-oriented parties, the diverse 
democratic parties, the independent unions, the peasant organizations, the 
networks of young people, and numerous social associations). [he Council has 
about 150 members, the Muslim’ Brotherkood and the right-wing parties 
refusing to participate and thus reaffirming their well-known opposition to 


continuation of the revolutionary movement. 


Confronting the Democratic Movement: The Reactionary Bloc 

Just as in past periods of nsing struggle, the democratic social and ant- 
imperialist movement in E.gypt is up against a powerful reactionary bloc. This 
bloc can perhaps be identified in terms of its social composition (its 
component classes, of course) but it is just as important to define it in terms of 
its means of political mtervention and the ideological discourse serving its 
politics. 

In social terms, the reactionary bloc is led by the Egyptian bourgeoisie taken 
as a whole. [he forms of dependent accumulation operative over the past forty 
years brought about the nse of a rich bourgeoisie, the sole beneficiary of the 
scandalous inequality accompanying that “globalized liberal” model. They are 
some tens of thousands—not of “innovating entrepreneurs” as the World Bank 
' likes to’ call them but of millionaires and billicnaires all owing their fortunes to 
collusion with the political apparatus (corruption being an organic part of their 
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system). This is a comprador bourgeoisie (in the political language current in 
Egypt the people term them “corrupt parasites”). They make up the active 
support for Egypt's placement in contemporary impenalist globalization as an 
unconditional ally of the United States. ‘Within its ranks this bourgeoisie counts 
numerous military and police generals, “civilians” with connections to the state 
and to the dominant National Democratic party created by Sadat and 
Mubarak, and of religious personalites—the whole leadership’ of the Muslim 
Brotherhood and the leading sheikhs of the Al Azhar University are all of them 
“billionaires.” Certainly there still exists a bourgeoisie of active small and 
medium entrepreneurs. But they are the victims of the racketeering system put in 
place by the comprador’bourgeoisie, usually reduced to the status of subordinate 
subcontractors for the local monopolists, themselves mere transmission belts for 
the foreign monopolies. In the construction industry this system is the general 
rule: the “ greats” snap up the state contracts and then subcontract the work to 
the “smalls.” That authentically entrepreneurial bourgeoisie is in sympathy with 
the democratic movement. 

The rural side of the reactionary bloc has no less importance. It is made up 
of rich peasants who were the main beneficiaries of Nasser’s agrarian reform, 
replacing the former class of wealthy landlords. The agricultural cooperatives set 
up by the Nasser regime included both rich and poor peasants and so they 
mainly worked for the benefit of the rich. But the regime also had measures to 
limit possible abuse of the poor peasants. Once those measures had been 
abandoned, on the advice of the World Bank, by Sadat and Mubarak, the rural 
rich went to work to hasten the elimination of the poor peasants. In modern 
Egypt the rural rich have always constituted a reactionary class, now more so 
than ever. They are likewise the main sponsors of conservative Islam in the 
countryside and, through their close (often family) relationships with the officials 
of the state and religious apparatuses (in Egypt the Al Azhar University. has a 
status equivalent to an organized Muslim Church) they dominate rural social 
life. What is more, a large part of the urban middle classes (especially the army 
and police officers but likewise the technocrats and medical/legal professionals) 
stem directly from the rural rich. 

This reactionary bloc has strong ‘political instruments in its service: the 
military and police forces, the state institutions, the privileged National 
Democratic political party (a de facto single party) that was created by Sadat, 
the religious apparatus (Al Azhar), and the factions of political Islam (the 
Muslim Brotherhood and the Salafists). The military assistance (amounting to 
some $1.5 billion annually) extended by the United States to the Egyptian 
Army never went toward the country’s defensive capacity. On the contrary, its 
effect was dangerously destructive through the systematic corruption that, with 
the greatest cynicism, was not merely known and tolerated but actively 
promoted. That “aid” allowed the highest ranks to take over for themselves 
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some important parts of the Egyptian comprador economy, to the point that 
“Army Incorporated” (Sharika. al geish) became a commonplace term. The 
High Command, who made themselves responsible for directing the Transition, 
is thus not at all “neutral” despite its effort to appear so by distancing itself from 
the acts of repression. [he “civilian” government chosen by and obedient to it, 
made up largely of the less conspicuous men from the former regime, has taken 
a series of completely reactionary measures aimed at blocking any radicalization 
of the movement. Among those measures are a vicious anti-strike law (on the 
pretext of economic revival), and a law placing severe restrictions on the 
formation of political parties, aimed at confining the electoral game to the 
tendencies of political Islam (especially the Muslim Brotherhood), which are 
already well organized thanks to their systematiz support by the former regime. 
Nevertheless, despite all that, the attitude of the army remains, at bottom, 
_ unforeseeable. In spite of the corruption of its cadres (the rank and file are 
conscripts, the officers professionals) nationalist sentiment has still not 
disappeared entirely. Moreover, the army resents having in practice lost most of 
its power to the police. In these circumstances, and because the movement has 
forcefully expressed its will to exclude the army from political leadership of the 
country, it is very likely that the High Command will seek in the future to 
remain behind the scenes rather than to present its own candidates in the 
coming elections. 

Though it is clear that the police apparatus has remained intact (their 
prosecution is not contemplated) like the state apparatus in general (the new 
rulers all being veteran regime figures), the National Democratic Party 
vanished in the tempest and its legal dissolution has been ordered. But we can 
be certain that the Egyptian bourgeoisie will make sure that its party is reborn 
under a different label or labels. 


Political Islam 


The Muslim Brotherhood makes up the only political force whose 
existence was not merely tolerated but actively promoted by the former regime. 
Sadat and Mubarak turned over to them control over three basic institutions: 
education, the courts, and television. The Muslim Brotherhood have never 
been and can never be “moderate,” let alone “democratic.” Their leader— 
the murchid (Arabic word for “guide”—Fiihrer) is self-appointed and its 
organization is based on the principle of disciplined execution of the leaders’ 
orders without any sort of discussion. Its top leadership is made up entirely of 
extremely wealthy men (thanks, in part, to finanang by Saudi Arabia—which 
is to say, by Washington), its secondary leadership of men from the 
obscurantist layers of the middle classes, its rank and file by lower-class people 
recruited through the charitable services run by the Brotherhood (likewise 


financed by the Saudis), while its enforcement arm is made up of militias 
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(the baltaguis) recruited among the criminal element. l 
The Muslim Brotherhood are committed to a market-based economic 
system of complete external dependence. They are in reality a component of 
the comprador bourgeoisie. They have taken their stand against large strikes 
by the working class and against the struggles of poor peasants to hold on to 
their lands. So the Muslim Brotherhood are “moderate” only in the double 
sense that they refuse to present any sort of economic and social program, thus 
in fact accepting without question reactionary neoliberal policies, and that they 
are submissive de facto to the enforcement of U.S. control over the region and 
the world. They thus are useful allies for Washington (and does the United 
States have a better ally than their pado the Saudis?) which now vouches 

for their “democratic credentials.” 

Nevertheless, the United States cannot admit that its jarac aim is to 
establish “Islamic” regimes in the region. Ít needs to maintain the ‘pretense that 

are afraid of this.” In this way it legitimizes- its “permanent war against 

terrorism’ which im reality has quite different objectives: military control over the 
whole planet in order to guarantee that the United States-Europe-Japan tad 
retains exclusive access to its resources. Another benefit of that duplicity is that it 
allows it to mobilize the “[slamophobic” aspects of public opinion. Europe, as is 
well known, has no strategy of its own in the region and is content from day-to- 
day to go along with the decisions of Washington. More than ever it is necessary 
to point out clearly this true duplicity in U.S. strategy, which has quite effectively 
manipulated its deceived public’s opinions. The United States (with Europe 
going along) fears more than anything a really democratic Egypt that would 
certainly turn its back to its alignments with economic liberalism and with the 
aggressive strategy of NATO and the United States. They will do all they can 
to prevent a democratic Egypt, and to that end will give full support 
(hypocnitically disguised) to the false Muslim Brotherhood alternative which has 
been shown to be only a minonty within the movement of the Egyptian people 
for real change. ` f 

The collusion between the imperialist powers and political Islam is, of 
course, neither new ner particular to Egypt. The Muslim Brotherhood, from its 
foundation in 1927 up to the present, has always: been-a useful ally for 
imperialism and for the local reactionary bloc. It has always been a fierce enemy 
of the Egyptian democratic movements. And the multibillionaires currently 
leading the Brotherhood are not destined to go over to the democratic causel 
Political Islam throughout the Muslim world is quite assuredly a strategic ally of 
the United States and its NATO minonty partners. Washington armed and 
financed the Taliban, whom they called “Freedom Fighters,” in their war 
against the national/popular regime (termed “communist”) in Afghanistan 
before, during, and after the Soviet intervention. When the Taliban shut the 


girls’ schools created by the “communists” there were “democrats” and even 
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“feminists” at hand to claim that it was necessary to “respect traditions!” 

In Egypt the Muslim Brotherhood are now supported by the “traditionalist” 
Salafist tendency, who also are generously financed by the Gulf States. The 
Salafists (fanatical Wahbhabites, intolerant of any other interpretation of Islam) 
make no bones about their extremism, and they are behind a systematic murder 
campaign against Copts. It is scarcely conceivable that such operations could be 
carried out without the tacit-support (and sometimes even greater complicity) of 
the state apparatus, especially of the courts which had mainly been turned over 
to the Muslim Brotherhood. This strange division of labor allows the Muslim 
Brotherhood to appear moderates which is what Washington oe to 
believe. 

Nevertheless, violent clashes among the Islamist religious groups in ess 
are to be expected. That is on account of the fact that Egyptran Islam 
historically has been mainly Sufist, the Sufi brotherhoods even now grouping 15 
million Egyptian muslims. Sufism represents an open, tolerant, Islam—insisting 
on the importance of individual beliefs rather than on ritual practices (they say 
“there are as many paths to God as there are individuals”). The state powers 
have always been deeply suspicious of Sufism although, using both the carrot 
and the stick, they have been zareful not to declare open war against it. 

The Wahhabi Islam of the Gulf States is at the opposite pole from Sufism: 
‘it 1s archaic, ritualist, conformist, declares enemy any interpretation other than 
repetition of its own.chosen texts, and is enemy of any cntical spint—which is, 
for it, nothing but the Devil at work. Wahhabre Islam considers itself at war 
with, and seeks to obliterate, Sufism, counting on support for this from the 
authorities in power. In response, contemporary Sufis are seculanistic, even 
secular; they call for the separation of religion and politics-(the state power and 
the religious authonties of Al Azhar. recognized by it). The Sufis are allies of 
the democratic movement. The introduction of Wahhabite Islam into Egypt was 
begun by Rachid Reda in the 1920s and cared on by the Muslim 
Brotherhood after 1927. But it only gained real vigor after the Second World 
War, when the oil rents of the Gulf States, supported by the United States— 
allies in its conflict with the wave of popular national liberation struggles in the 
1960s—multiplied its financial wherewithal. : 


U.S. Strategy: The Pakistan Model 


The three powers that dominated the Middle East stage ‘during the period 
of ebb tide (1967~2011) were the United States, boss of the system, Saudi 
Arabia, and Israel. Three very close allies, all sharing the same dread that a 
democratic Egypt would emerge. Such an Egypt could only be anti- 
“Imperialist and welfarist. It would depart from globalized liberalism, would 
. render insignificant the Gulf States and the Sardis, would reawaken popular | 
Arab solidarity, and force Israel to recognize a Falestinian state. 
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Egypt i is a cornerstone in the U.S. strategy for worldwide control. The 
single aim of Washington and its allies Israel and Saudi Arabia is to abort the 
Egyptian democratic movement, and to that end tney want to impose an 
“Islamic regime” under the direction of the Muslim Brotherhood—the only way 
for them to perpetuate the submission of Egypt. The “democratic speeches” of 
Obama are there only to deceive a naive. public opinion, primarily that of the 
United States and Europe. 

There is much talk of the Turkish example m order to legitimize a 

government by the Muslim Brotherhood (“converted to democracy!”). But 
that is just a smoke screen. For the Turkish Army is always there behind the 
scene and, though scarcely democratic and certainly a faithful ally of NATO, 
it remains the guarantor of “secularism” in Turkey. Washington's project, 
openly expressed by Hillary Clinton, Obama, and the think tanks at their 
-$ervice, is inspired by the Pakistan model: an “Islamic” army behind the 
scene, a “civilian” government run by one or more “elected” Islamic parties. 
Plainly, under that hypothesis, the “Islamic” Egyptian government would be 
recompensed for its submission on the essential points (perpetuation of 
economic liberalism and of the self-styled “peace treaties” permitting Israel to ` 
get on with its policy of territorial expansion) and enabled, as demagogic 
compensation, to pursue its projects of “Islamization of the state and of - 
politics” and of assassinating Copts! Such a beautiful democracy has 
Washington designed for Egypt! Obviously, Saudi Arabia supports the 
accomplishment of that project with all its (financial) resources. Riyadh knows 
perfectly well that its regional hegemony (in the Arab and Muslim worlds) 
requires that Egypt be reduced to insignificance, which is to be accomplished 
through “Islamization of the state and of politics”——in reality, a Wahhabite 
_Islamization with all its effects, including anti-Copt pogroms and the denial of 
equal rights to women. 

Is such a form of Islamization possible? Perhaps, but at the price of 
extreme violence. The battlefield is Article 2 of the overthrown regime’s: 
constitution. This article stipulating that “sharia (the Islamic canon) is the 
origin of law” was a novelty in the political history of Egypt. Neither the 1923 
constitution nor that of Nasser contained anything of the sort. It was Sadat 
who put it into his new constitution with the triple support of Washington 
(“traditions are to be respected”!), ‘of Riyadh (“the Koran is all the 
constitution needed”), and of Tel Aviv (“Israel is a Jewish State”). 

The project of the Muslim Brotherhood remains the establishment of a 
theocratic state, as is shown by its attachment to Article 2 of the 
‘Sadat/Mubarak Constitution. What is more, the organization’s most recent 
program further reinforces that medievalistic outlook by proposing to set up a 
“Council of Ulemas” empowered to assure that any proposed legislation be in 
conformity with the requirements of shana.’ Such-a Religious Constitutional 
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Council would be analogous to the one that, in Iran, is supreme over the 
“elected” government. It is the regime of a religious single superparty, all parties 
standing for secularism becoming “illegal.” Their- members, like non-Muslims 
(Copts), would thus be excluded from political life. Despite all that, the 
authorities in Washington and Europe talk as though the recent opportunist and 
disingenuous declaration by the Brotherhood that it was giving up its theocratic 
project (its program staying unchanged) should be taken seriously. Are the CIA 
experts, then,- unable to read Arabic? The conclusion is mescapable: 
Washington would see the Brotherhood in power, guaranteeing that Egypt 
remain in its grip and that of liberal globalization, rather than that power be 
held by democrats who would be very likely to challenge the subaltern status of 
Egypt. The recently created Party of Freedom and Justice, explicitly on the 
Turkish model, is nothing but an instrument of the Brotherhood. It offers to 
admit Copts (!) which signifies that they have to accept the theocratic Muslim 
state enshrined in the Brotherhood’s program if they want tke right to 
“participate” in their country’s political life. Going on the offensive, the 
Brotherhood is setting up “unions” and “peasant organizations” and a 
rigamarole of diversely named ' “political parties,” whose sole objective is to 
foment division in the now-forming united fonts of workers, peasants, and 
democrats—to the advantage, of course, of the rounterrevolutionary bloc. 

Will the Egyptian democratic movement be able to strike Article 2 from 
the forthcoming new constitution? The question can be answered: only 
through going back to an examination of the political, ideological, and 
cultural debates that have unfolded during the history of modern Egypt. 

In fact, we can see that the periods of rismg tide were characterized by a 
diversity of openly expressed opinions, leaving religion (always present in 
society) in the background. ‘It was that way cunng the first two-thirds of the 
nineteenth century Grom Mohamed Ali to Khedive Ismail). Modernization 
themes (in the form of enlightened despotism rather than democracy) held the 
stage. It was the same from 1920 through 1970: open confrontation of views 
among “bourgeois democrats” and “communists” staying in the foreground 
until the rise of Nasserism. Nasser shut down the debate, replacing it with a 
populist pan-Arab, though also “modernizing,” discourse. The contradictions 
of this system opehed the way for a return of political Islam. It is to be 
recognized, contrariwise, that in the ebb-tde phases such diversity of opinion 
vanished, leaving the space’ free for medievalism, presented as- Islamic thought, 
that arrogates to itself a monopcly over government-authonzed speech. From 
1880 to 1920 the British built that diversion channel in various ways, notably 
by exiling (mainly to Nubia) all modernist Egyptian thinkers and actors who 
had been educated since the time of Mohamed Alt. But it is also to be noted 
that the “opposition” to British occupation also placed itself within that 
medievalistic consensus. The Nadha (begun ky Afghani and continued by 
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Mohamed Abdou) was part of that deviation, linked to the Ottomanist delusion 
advocated by the new Nationalist Party of Moustapha Kamil and Mohammad 
Fand. There should be no surpnse that toward the end of that epoch this © 
deviation led to the ultra-reactionary wntings of Rachid Reda, which were then 
taken up by Hassan el Banna, the founder of the Muslim Brotherhood. 

It was the same again in the ebb-tide years 1970-2010. The official 
discourse (of Sadat and Mubarak), perfectly Islamist (as proven by their 
insertion of sharia into the constitution and their yielding essential powers to 
the Muslim Brotherhood), was equally that of the false opposition, alone 
tolerated, which was sermonizing in the Mosque. Because of this Article 2 
might seem solidly anchored in “general opinion” (the “street” as American 
pundits like to call it). The devastating effects of the depolarization 
-systematically enforced during the ebb-tide periods is not to be 
undereshmated. The slope can never easily be reascended. But it is not 
impossible. The current debates in Egypt are centered, explicitly or implicitly, 
on the supposed “cultural” (actually, Islamic) dimensions of this challenge. 
And there are signposts pointing in a positive direction: the movement is 
making free debate unavoidable—only a few weeks sufficed for the 
Brotherhood’s slogan “Islam is the Solution” to disappear from all the 
demonstrations, leaving only specific demands about concretely transforming 
society (freedom to express opinions and to form unions, political parties, and 
other social organizations; improved wages and workplace nghts; access to 
landownership, to schools, to health services; rejection of privatizations and 
calls for nationalizations, etc.). A signal that does not mislead: in Apnl 
elections to the student organization, where five years ago (when its discourse 
was the only permitted form of supposed opposition) the Brotherhood’s 
candidates had obtained a crushing 80 percent majority, their share of the 
vote fell to 20 percent! Yet the other side likewise sees ways to parry the 
“democracy danger.” Insignificant changes to the Mubarak constitution 
(continuing in force), proposed by a committee made up exclusively of 
Islamists chosen by the army high command and approved in‘a humed April 
referendum (an official 23 percent negative vote but a big affirmative vote 
imposed through electoral fraud and heavy blackmail by the mosques) 
obviously left Article 2 in place. In the eyes of the corrupt elements still in 
charge, the legislative and presidential elections under that constitution, 
scheduled for October/November 2011, are clearly meant to perpetrate a 
grand democratic fraud. The democratic movement, in contrast, seeks a 
longer “democratic transition,” which would allow its discourse actually to 
reach those big layers of the Muslim lower classes still at a loss to understand 
the events. But as soon as the upnsing began Clbama made his choice: a 
short, orderly (that is to say without any threat ta the governing apparatus) 
transition, and elections that would result in victory for the Islamists. As is 
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well 2o “elections” in Egypt, as elsewhere in the world, are not the best 
‘way to establish democracy but often are the best way to set a limit to 
`~ democratic progress. 

Finally, some words about “corruption.” Most speech from the 
“transition regime’ concentrates on denouncing it and threatening 
prosecution. At present, Mubarak, his wife, and some others are arrested, 
but what will actually happen remains to be seen. This discourse ‘on 
- corruption is certainly well received, especially by the major part of the naive 
public. But the transition regime takes care not to analyze its deeper causes 
and to teach that “corruption” (presented in the moralizing: style of 
American speech as individual immorality) is an organic and necessary 
component in the formation of the bourgeqisie—and not merely in the case 
of Egypt and uf the Southern countries in general, where if a comprador 
bourgeoisie is to be formed the sole way for that to take place is in. 
association with the state apparatus. I maintain that at the stage of 
generalized monopoly capitalism corruption has become a basic organic 
component in the reproduction of its accumulation model: rent-seeking 
monopolies require the active complicity of the State. Its ideological 
discourse (the “liberal virus”) proclaims “state hands off the economy” 
while its practice is “state in service to the monopolies.” 


The Storm Zone 


Mao was not wrong when he affirmed that really existing (which is to say, 
naturally impenalist) capitalism had nothing to offer to the peoples of the 
three continents (the periphery made up of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America——a “minonty” counting 85 percent of world population!) and that 
the South was a “storm zone,” a zone of repzated revolts potentially (but only 
potentially) pregnant with revolutionary advances toward socialist 
transcendence of capitalism. 

The “Arab Spring” is enlisted in that reality’ The case is one Ere revolts 
potentially pregnant with concrete alternatives that in the long run can register 
within a socialist perspective. This is why the capitalist system, monopoly capital 
dominant at the world level, cannot tolerate the development of these movements. 
It will mobilize all possible means of destabilization, from economic and financial 
pressures up to military threats. It will support, according to circumstances, either 
fascist and fascistic false alternatives or the imposition of military dictatorships. 
Not a word from Obama’s mouth is to be believed. Obama is Bush with a 
different style of speech. Duplicity is built into the speech of all the leaders of the 
imperialist triad (United States, Western Eurcpe, and Japan). 

I do not intend in this article to examine in as much detail each of the 
ongoing movements in the Arab world (Tunisia, Libya, Syria, Yemen, et al). 
The comporients of the movements differ from one country to the other, just 
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like the forms of their integration into imperialist globalization and the 
structures of their established regimes. . 

The Tunisian revolt sounded the. starting gun, and surely it strongly 
encouraged the Egyptians. Moreover, the Tunisian movement has one definite 
advantage: the semi-secularism introduced by Bourguiba can certainly not be 
called into question by Islamists returning from their exile in England. But at 
the same time the | unisian: movement seems unable to challenge the: extraverted 
development model inherent in liberal capitalist globalization. 

Libya is neither Tunisia nor Egypt. The ruling group (Khaddafi) and the 
forces fighting it are in no way analogous to ther Tunisian and Egyptian 
counterparts. Khaddafi has never been anything but a buffoon, the emptiness of 
whose thought was reflected in his notorious Green Book. Operating in a still- 
archaic society Khaddafi could indulge humself in successive “nationalist and 
socialist” speeches with little bearing on reality, and the next day proclaim 
himself a “liberal.” He did so to “please the Wesz!” as though the choice for 
liberalism would have no social effects. But-it did have such effects, and, as is 
commonplace, it worsened living conditions for the majority of Libyans. Those 
conditions then gave nse to the well-known explosion, of which the country’s 
regionalists and political Islamists took immediate advantage. For Libya has 
never truly existed as a nation. It is a geographical region separating the Arab | 
West from the Arab East (the Maghreb from the Mashreq). The boundary 
between the two goes nght through the middle of Libya. Cyrenaica was 
historically Greek and Hellenistic, then it became Mashregian. Tripolitania, for 
its part, was Roman and became Maghrebian. Because of this, regionalism has 
always been strong in the country. Nobody knows who the members of the 
National Transition Council in Benghazi really are. There may be democrats 
among them, but there are certainly Islamists, some among the worst of the 
breed, as well as regionalists. The president of the National Council for the 
transition is Mustafa Muhammad Abdeljelil, the judge who condemned the 
_ Bulgarian nurses to death, was rewarded by Khaddafi, and named Minister of 
Justice from 2007 to February 2011. For that reason the prime minister of 
Bulgaria, Boikov, refused to recognize the Council, but his argument was not 
given any follow up by the United States and Europe. 

From its outset “the movement” took in Libya the-form of an armed revolt 
fighting the army rather than a wave of civilian demonstrations. And nght away 
that armed revolt called NATO to its aid. Thus a chance for military 
intervention was offered to the imperialist powers. Their aim is surely neither 
“protecting civilians” nor “democracy” but control over oilfields and acquisition 
of a major military base in the country. Of course, ever since Khaddafi embraced 
liberalism the Western oil companies had control over Libyan oi. But with 
Khaddafi nobody could be sure of anything. Suppose he were to switch sides 
tomorrow and start to play ball with the Indians and the Chinese? More 
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important perhaps than oil are: the gigantic underground water resources of 
Libya. Kaddafi was considering with the African Sahelian countries a possible 
use of this resource vital for the Sahel. That is. now over. Well-known French ` 
companies will get access to this water to make a “more profitable” use of it, 
probably to produce agrofuels. No doubt that was the reason for the early, eager 
involvement of the French in the “humanitarian intervention.” 

But there is ‘something else more important. In 1969 Kaddafi had 
demanded that the British and Americans leave the bases they had kept in the . 
country since World War II. Currently the United States needs to find a place 
in Africa for its Africom (the U.S. military command for Africa, an important , 
part of its alignment for military control over the world but which stil has to be’ 
based in Stuttgart!). The African Union refused to accept it, and until now no 
African country has dared to do so. A: lackey emplaced .at Tripoli (or 
Benghazi) would surely comply with all the demands of Washington and its 
NATO lieutenants. 

The components of the Syrian revolt have yet to make their programs 
known. Undoubtedly, the rightward drift of the Baathist regime, gone over to 
neoliberalism and singularly passive with regard to the Israeli occupation of 
the Golan, is behind the popular explosion. But CIA intervention cannot be 
excluded: there is talk of groups penetrating into Diraa across the neighbonng 
Jordanian frontier. The mobilization of the Muslim Brotherhood, which had 
been behind earlier revolts in Hama and Homs, is perhaps part of 
Washington’s scheme seeking an eventual end to the Symia/Iran alliance that 
gives essential support to Hezbollah in Lebanon and Hamas in Gaza. 

In Yemen the country was unified through the defeat of progressive forces 
that had governed independent South Yemen. Will the movement mark a 
return to life of those forces? That uncertainty explains the hesitant stance of 
Washington and the Gulf States. 

In Bahrain the revolt was crushed at birth by massacres and intervention 
by the Saudi Army, without the dominant media Gncluding Al Jazeera) 
having much to say about it. As always, the double standard. 

The “Arab revolt,” though its most recent expression, is not he only 
example showing the inherent instability of the “storm zone.” 

A first wave of revolutions, if that is what they are to be called, had R 
away some dictatorships in Asia (the Philippines and Indonésia) and Africa 
(Mali) which had been installed by imperialism and the local reactionary 
blocs. But there the United States and Europe succeeded in aborting the 
potential of those popular movements, which had sometimes aroused gigantic 
mobilizations. The United States and Europe seek in the Arab world a 
repetition of what happened in Mali, Indonesia, and the Philippines: “to 
change everything in order that nothing changes!” There, after the popular 
movements had gotten rid of their dictators, the imperialist powers undertook 
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to preserve their essential interests by setting up governments aligned with 
their foreign-policy interests and with neoliberalism. It is noteworthy that in 
the Muslim countries (Mali and Indonesia) they mobilized political Islam to 
that end. 

In contrast, the wave of EEE movements that swept over South 
America allowed real advances in three direchons: democratization of state 
and society; adoption of consistent anti-imperialist positions; and entry onto 
the path of progressive social reform. 

The prevailing media discourse compares ihe’ ‘democratic revolts” of the 
third world to those that put an end to East European “socialism” following 
the fall of the “Berlin Wall.” This is nothing but a fraud, pure and simple. 
Whatever the reasons (and they were understandable) for the East European 
revolts, they signed on to the perspective of an annexation of the region by the 
imperialist powers of Western Europe (primarily to the profit of Germany). 
In fact, reduced thenceforward to a status as one of developed capitalist 
Europe’ s penpheries, the countries of Eastern Europe are still on the eve of 
experiencing their own authentic revolts. There are already signs foretelling 
this, especially in the former Yugoslavia. 

Revolts, potentially pregnant with revolutionary advances, are foreseeable 
nearly everywhere on those three continents which more than ever remain the 
storm zone—by that fact refuting all the cloying discourse on “eternal capitalism” 
and the stability, the peace, the democratic progress attributed to it. But those 
revolts, to become revolutionary advances, will have tc overcome many obstacles. 
On the one hand they will have to overcome the weaknesses of the movement, 
arive at positive convergence of its components, formulate and implement effective 
strategies; on the other they will have to’ tum back the interventions (including 
military interventions) of the impenalist tnad. Any military intervention of the 
United States and NATO in the affairs of the Southern countries must be 
prohibited no matter its pretext, even seemingly benign “humanitarian” intervention. 
Imperialism seeks to permit neither democracy nor social progress to those countries. 
Once it has won the battle, the lackeys whom it sets up to rule will still be enemies 
of democracy. One can only regret profoundly. that the European “left,” even 
when it claims to be radical, has lost all understanding of what impenalism really 
is. 

The discourse currently prevailing calls for the implementation of’ 

“Intemational law” authorizing, in principle, intervention whenever the 
fundamental rights -of a people are being trampled. But the necessary 
conditions allowing for movement in that direction are just not there. The 
“international community” does not exist. It amounts to the U.S. embassy, 
followed automatically by those of Europe. No need to enumerate the long list 
of such worse-than-unfortunate interventions (Iraq, for example) with criminal 
outcomes. Nor to cite the “double standard” common to-them all (obviously 
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one thinks of the trampled rights of the Pelestinians and the unconditional 


support of Israel, of the innumerable dictatorships still being supported in 
Africa). : 
Springtime for the People of the Soath and Autumn for Capitalism 

The “springtime” of the Arab peoples is akin to that which the peoples of 
Latin America have experienced for two decades. It represents what I have 
referred to as the second wave of awakening of the Southern peoples. The 
first wave unfolded in the twentieta century, only to be ended by the 
counteroffensive of neoliberal capitalism/impenialism. This second awakening 
is taking-various forms: from explosions aimed against those autocracies that 
have linked their fate to neoliberalism to challenges by “emerging countries” to 
the international ordér itself. This new springtime in the South thus coincides 
with the “autumn of capitalism,” that is the decline of the capitalism of 
` globalized, financialized, generalized monopolies. These movements begin, 
like those of the preceding century, with peoples and states of the system’s 
periphery regaining their independence, retaking the initiative in 
transforming the world. They are thus above all anti-imperialist movements 
and so are only potentially anti-capita_ist. 

Should these movements succeed in converging with the other necessary 
reawakening, that of the workers in the imperialist core, a truly socialist 
perspective could be opened for the whole human race. But that is in no 
way a predestined “historical necessaty.” The decline of capitalism might 
open the way for a long transition toward sozialism, but it might equally well 
put humanity on the road to generalized barbarism. The ongoing U.S. 
project of military control over the planet by its armed forces, supported by 
their NATO lieutenants, the erosion of democracy in the imperialist core 
countries, and the medievalistic rejection of democracy within Southern 
countries in revolt (taking the form of “fundamentalist” semi-religious 
delusions disseminated by political Islam, political Hinduism, and political 
Buddhism) all work together toward that dreadful outcome. At the current 
time the struggle for secularist democratization is crucial—both for its 


strengthening of popular emancipation, and its opposition to generalized 
barbarism. 
—August 25, 201 1 
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1. The Democratic Fraud Challenges Us to. Invent Toronrow: S 
Democracy 


Universal suffrage is a recent conquest, beginning with woen Tide 
in a few European countries (England, France, Holland, and Belgium) and 
then progressively extending throughout the world. Today, everywhere on the 
planet, it goes without saying that the demand for delegating suprerhe power 
ta an honestly elected, multiparty assembly defines the democratic | spiration 
and guarantees its realization—or so it is claimed. 

Marx himself put great hopes on such universal salai as : possible 
“peaceful path to socialism.” Yet, I have noted that on this score Marx’s 

‘expectations were refuted by history (cf. Marx et la démocratie). | 

I think that the reason for the failure of electoral democracy to produce real 
change is not hard to find: all hitherto existing societies have been bised on a 
dual system of exploitation of labor (in various forms) and of concentration of 
the state’s powers on behalf of the ruling class. This fundamental reality 
results in a relative’“depoliticization/disacculturation” of very large segments 
of society. And this result, broadly designed and implemented to: fulfill the 
systemic function expected of it, is simultaneously the condition for 
reproduction of the-system without changes other than those it can ci‘ntrol and 
absorb—the condition of its stability. What is called the “grass roots,” so to 
speak, signifies a country in deep slumber. Elections by universal suffrage 
under these conditions are guaranteed to produce a sure victory for 
conservatism, albeit sometimes a “reformist” conservatism. d 

This is why never in history has there been real change resulting from this 
mode of governance based on “consensus” (i.e. the absence of change). All 
changes. tending toward real social transformation, even radical reforms, have 
resulted from struggles waged by what, in electoral terms, may appear to be 

“minorities.” Without the initiative of such minorities, the motiv force of 

society, no change is possible. -Such struggles, engaged in 'by such 
if 

“minontes,” always end up—when the alternatives proposed are clearly and 

correctly defined—by carrying along (previously silent) majorities and may by 

universal suffrage receive ratification, which arrives after—neverd before— 
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victory. 

In our contemporary world “consensus” (its boundaries defined by universal 
suffrage) is more conservative than ever. In the centers of thé world-system the 
consensus is pro-imperialist. Not in the sense that it implies hatred or contempt 
for the other peoples who are its victims, but in the everyday sense that the 
permanence of the flow of imperialist rent is accepted because that is the 
condition for overall social repreduction, the guarantor of its “opulence” in 
contrast to the poverty of the others. In the penphenes, the responses of peoples 
to the challenge (paupenzation resulting from the process of 
capitalist/impenalist accumulation) is still muddled, in the sense that they are 
fated always to carry with them a dose of retrograde illusions of a return to a 
better past, 

In thesé conditions, recourse to “elections” is always conceived by the 
dominant powers as the best possible way to rein in the movement, to end the 
possibility that the struggles become radicalized. In 1968 some said that 
“elections are for assholes,” and that view was not unconfirmed by the facts. 
An elected assembly, nght away—as today in Tunisia and Egvpt—serves 
only to put an end to “disorder,” to “restore acme To change everything 
so that nothing changes. 

So should we give up on elections? Not ; at all. But how to bring together 
new, rich, inventive forms of democratization through which elections can be 
used in a way other than is conceived by the conservative forces? Such is the 


challenge. 


The Democratic Farce’s Stage Scenery 


This: stage scenery was invented by the Founding Fathers of the United 
States, with the very clearly expressed intention of keeping electoral 
democracy from becoming an instrument that could be used by the people to 
call in question the social order based on private property (and slavery!). 

With that in mind, their Constitution was based on (indirect) election of a 
president (a sort of “elective monarch”) holding in his hands some essential 
powers. Presidential election campaigns under these conditions naturally 
gravitate to “bipartisanism,” which tends progressively to become what it now 
is: the expression of a “single party.” Of course, ever since the end of the 
nineteenth century this has represented the interest of monopoly capital, 
addressing itself to “clienteles” that view themselves as having differing 
interests. 

The democratic fraud then displays itself as offering “alternatives” (in this 
case, the Democrats and the Republicans) that cannot ever rise to the level 
required by a real alternative (offering the possibility of new, radically 
different, options). But without the presence of real alternative perspectives 
democracy is nonexistent. The farce is based on “consensus” (1) ideology, 
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which excludes by definition serious conflicts between interests and between 
visions of the future. The invention of “party primaries” inviting the whole 
electorate (whether its components are said to be leftist or rightist!) to express 
its choices of candidates for the two false adversaries accentuates still further 
that deviation so annihilating for the meaning of elections. 

Jean Monnet, a true anti-democrat is honored today in Brussels, where his 
intentions to copy the U.S. model were fully understood, as the founder of the ». 
“new European democracy.” Monnet deployed al his efforts, which were 
scrupulously implemented in the European Union, to deprive elected 
assemblies of their powers and transfer them to “committees of technocrats.” 

To be sure, the democratic fraud works without big problems in the opulent 
societies of the imperialist triad (the United States, Western Europe, and Japan) 
precisely because it is underwnitten by the impenalist rent (see my-book The Law 
of Worldwide Value). But its persuasive authonty is also bolstered by the 
consensus “individualist” ideology; by the respect for “nghts” (themselves 
acquired by struggles, as we are never told), and by the institution of an 
independent judiciary (even though that of the United States is partially based-— 
as in most of the “sovereign” states—on elected judges who have to finance their 
election campaigns by appealing to the ruling class and its opinion-makers); and 
by the complex structure of the pyramidal institutions charged with guaranteeing 
rights. : 

Historically,- continental Europe has net long expenenced the calm waters 
of the democratic farce. In the nineteenth century (and even up to | 945) 
struggles for democracy, both those mspired by the capitalist and middle-class 
bourgeoisies and those expressing the working masses, ran up against 
resistance from the anciens régimes. Hence their chaotic pattern of advances 
and retreats. Marx thought that such resistance was an obstacle fortunately 
unknown in the United States. He was wrong, and underestimated the extent 
to which, in a “pure” capitalist system (ike that of the United States in 
comparison to Europe) the “overdetermination’ of political processes, that is 
to say the automatic conformity of changes in the ideological and political 
superstructure to those required for management of society by the capitalist 
monopolies, would inevitably lead to what conventional sociologists call 
“totalitarianism.” This is a term that applies even more to the capitalist 
imperialist world than anywhere else. (I here refer back to what I have written 
elsewhere about “overdetermination” and the cpenings which it makes 
available.) 

In nineteenth century Europe (and also, though to a lesser degree, in the 
United States) the historical coalitions put together to ensure the power of 
capital were, by the force of circumstance—the diversity of classes and of sub- 
classes—complex and changeable. Accordingly, electoral combats could 
sometimes appear to be really democratic. But over time, as, the diversity of 
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capitalist coalitions gave way to the domination of monopoly capital, those 
appearances dwindled away. The Liberal Viras (as one of my books is titled) 
did the rest: Europe aligned itself more and more on the U.S. model. 
Conflicts among the major capitalist powers helped cement the 
components of the historical coalitions, bringing about, by way of nationalism, 
the domination of capital. It even happened—Germany and Italy being 
particularly exemplary—that ` ‘national consensus” was made to replace the 


democratic program of the bourgeois revolution. 


This deformation of democracy is now virtually complete. The Communist 
parties of the Third Intemational tred in their way to oppose it, even though 
their “alternative” (modeled on the USSR) remained of questionable 
attractiveness. Having failed to build lasting alternative coalitions, they ended up 
capitulaing—-submithng to the system of democratic electoral farce. So doing, 
the part of the radical left consisting of their heirs (in Europe, the “United Left” 
grouping in the Strasbourg parliament) gave up any perspective of real “electoral 
victory.” It is happy to survive on the second-class seats allotted to “minorities” 
(at most 5~10% of the “voting population”). Transformed into cotenes of 
elected representatives whose sole concern—taking the place of “strategy”—is to 
hang on to these wretched places in the system, this radical left gives up on really 
being anything of the sort. That this plays-into the hands of neofascist 
demagogues is, in these conditions, unsurprising. 

A discourse styling itself “postmodernist,” which quite simply refuses to 
recognize the scope of the democratic farce’s destructive effects, incorporates 
submission to it. What matter elections, they say, what counts is elsewhere: in 
“civil society” (a muddled concept to which I shall return) where individuals are 
what the liberal virus claims them—falsely—to be, the active subjects of history. 
Antonio Negri's “philosophy,” which I heave criticized elsewhere, is an 
expression of this desertion. 

But the democratic farce, unchallenged in the opulent societies of the 
imperialist triad, does not work in the system’s peripheries. There, in the storm 
zone, the established order does not enjoy any legitimacy sufficient to stabilize 
society. Does the possibility of a real alternative then reveal itself in the 
watermark of the paper on which the “Southern awakenings” that characterized 
the twentieth century (and which go on making their way in the twenty-first 
century) are written by history? 

Theories and Practices of the Vanguards and of the Enlightened 
Despotisms 

The current storm is not synonymous with va aah, but is only the 
potential carrier of revolutionary advances. 

Not simple are the responses of the peripheral peoples, whether inspired 
by radical socialist tdeals—at first, anyway ‘Russia, China, Vietnam, and 
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Cuba)—or by national liberation and social progress (in Latin America, in 
Asia and Africa during the Bandung period). They bring, to varying degrees, 
components with a universalist and progressive outlook together with others of 
a deeply retrogressive nature. To unravel the conflicting and/or 
complementary interferences among these tendencies will help us to 
formulate—further on in this text—some possible forms of genuine 
democratic advances. 

The historical Marxisms of the Third International (Russian Marxism- 
Leninism and Chinese Maoism) deliberately and completely rejected any 
retrograde outlook. They chose to look toward the future, in what was in the full 
sense of the term a universalist emancipating spirit. This option was 
undoubtedly made easier, in Russia, by a long preparatory period in which the 
(bourgeois) “Westernizers” vanquished the “Slavophile” and “Eurasian” allies 
of the autocracy; in China, by the Taiping Uprising (I here refer you to my 
work: The Paris Commune and the Taiping Revolution). 

At the same time, those historical Marxisms committed themselves to a 
certain conceptualization of the role of “vanguards” in social transformation. 
They gave an institutionalized form to that option, symbolized as “The Party.” 
It cannot be said that this option was ineffective. Quite to the contrary, it was 
certainly at the origin of the victory of those revolutiors. The hypothesis that the 
minority vanguard would win support from the immense majonty proved to be 
well founded. But it is equally true that later history showed the limits of such 
effectiveness. For it is certain that maintenance of centralized power in the 
hands of these “vanguards” was far from uninvolved in the subsequent 
derailment of the “socialist” systems that they claimed to have established. 

Did “enlightened despotism” constitute the theory and practice. of those 
historical Marxisms? One can say so only on condition of specifying what 
were .and—progressively—became the aims of those “enlightened 
despotisms.” In any case, they were resolutely opposed to vélkisch nostalgia. 
Their behavior in regard to religion—which they viewed as nothing but 
obscurantism—testifies to that. I have expressed myself elsewhere ( 
“L/internationale de l'obscurantisme”) about the qualifications which need be 
appended to that judgment. 

The vanguard concept was also broadly adopted elsewhere beyond those 
(Chinese and Russian) revolutionary societies. It was the basis for the 
Communist parties of the whole world as they existed between 1920 and 
1980. It found its place in the contemporary national/populist third-world 
regimes. 

Moreover, this vanguard concept gave decisive importance to theory and 
ideology, implying in tum putting similar importance on the role of 
(revolutionary) “intellectuals” or, rather, of the intelligentsia. “Intelligentsia” 
is not synonymous with the educated middle c.asses, still less with the 
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managers, bureaucrats, technocrats, or professoriate (in Anglo-Saxon jargon, 
the “elites”). It refers to a social group that emerges as such in some societies 
under specific conditions and becomes ther: an active, sometimes decisive, 
agent. Outside Russia and China, analogous formations could be recognized 
in France, in Italy, and perhaps in other countries—but certainly not in Great 
Britain, the United States, nor generally in northern Europe. 

In France, during most of the twentieth century, the intelligentsia held a 
major place in the country’s history, as, for that matter, is recognized by the 
best histonans. This was, perkaps, an indirect effect of the Paris Commune 
during which the ideal of building a more advanced stage of civilization 
beyond capitalism found expression as nowhere else (see my article on the 
Commune). r. 

In Italy the post-fascist Communist Party had an analogous function. As 
Luciana Castillana lucidly analyzes it, the Communists—a vanguard strongly 
supported by the working class but always an electoral minority—were 
actually the sole makers of Italian democracy. They exercised “in 
opposition’ —at the ttme—a real power in society much greater than when 
associated with “government” subsequently! Their actual suicide, inexplicable 
otherwise than as result of the mediocrity of their post-Berlinguer leadership, 
buried with them both the Italian State and Italian democracy. 

This intelligentsia phenomenon never existed in the United States nor in 
Protestant Northern Europe. What is called there “the elite”’—the terminology 
is significant—scarcely comprises anyone but lackeys (including “reforming” 
ones) of the system. The empiricist/pragmatist philosophy, holding the entire 
stage as far as social thought is concerned, has certainly reinforced the 
conservative effects of the Protestant Reformation—whose critique I stated in 
Eurocentrism. Rudolf Rocker, the German anarchist, is one of the fev European 
_ thinkers to have expressed a judgment close to mine; but since Weber (and 
despite Marx) it is has been fashionable to unthinkingly celebrate the 
Reformation as a progressive advance. 

In the peripheral societies in general, beyond the flagrant cases of Russia 
and China, and for the same reasons, the initiatives taken by “vanguards,”’ 
_ often intelligentsia-like, profited from the adhesion and support of broad 
popular majorities. The most frequent form of those political crystallizations 
whose interventions were decisive for the “Southern Awakening” was that of 
populism. A theory and practice scoffed at by the (Anglo-Saxon style, i.e., 
pro-system) “elites,” but defended and accordingly rehabilitated by Ernesto 
Laclau with solid arguments that I will very lazgely make my own. - 

Of course, there are as many “popu.isms” as there are historical 
experiences, that can be called such. Populisms are often linked to 
“charismatic” figures whose “thought” ts accepted, undiscussed, as 
‘authoritative. The real social and national advances linked to them under 
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some specific conditions have led me to term them. “nattonal/populist” 
regimes. But it must be understood that those advances were never based on 
ordinary “bourgeois” democratic practices—stl] less on the inception of 
practices going still further, like those possible ones which I will outline further 
on in this text. Such was the case in Ataturk’s Turkey, probably the initiator 
of this model in the Middle East, and. later in Nasser’s Egypt, the Baathist 
(Iraqi and Syrian) regimes in their initial stages, and Algeria under the FLN. 
During the 1940s and 1950s, under different conditions, similar experiments 
were undertaken in Latin America. This “formula,” because it answers to real 
needs and possibilities, is far from having Tost. its chance of renewal. So I 
gladly use the term “national/populist”. for. ‘certain ongoing experiments in 
Latin -America without neglecting. to: ‘point “out that on the level of 
democratization. they have incontestably ` ‘entered. on aavanecs unknown to 
those earlier “national/populisms.” =- ; . 

I have put forward analyses dealing ve i reasons te the success of 
advances realized in this domain by several Middle-Eastem countries 
(Afghanistan, South Yemen, Sudan, and Iraq) which appeared more 
promising than others, and also the causes of their tragic failures. 

Whatever the case, one must be on guard. against generalizations and 
simplifications: like those of most Western commentators, who look only at the 
“democracy question” as boiled down to the formula that I have described as 
the democratic farce. In the penpheral countries the farce sometimes appears 
as a fantastic burlesque. Without being “democrats” some leaders, charismatic 
or not, of national/populist regimes have been progressive “big reformers.” 
Nasser was exemplary of these. But others have scarcely been anything but 
incoherent clowns (Khaddafi) or ordinary “unenlightened” despots (quite 
unchansmatic, to boot) like Ben Ali, Mubarak, and many others. For that 
matter, those dictators initiated no national/populist experiments. All they did 
was to organize the pillage of their countries by mafias personally associated 
with them. Thus, like Suharto and Marcos, they were simply executive agents 
of the imperialist powers which, moreover, hailed them and. supported their 
powers to the very end. . ; 


The Ideology of Cultural Nostalgia, Enemy of Democracy ` 


The specific limits of each. and of all national/pcpulist experiments worthy of 
the name “populist” onginate in the objective conditions characterizing the 
societies comprising the periphery of today’s capitalist/imperialist world— 
conditions obviously diverse. But beyond that diversity some major converging 
factors shed some light on the reasons for those experiments” successes and then 
for their retrogressions. 

l That aspirations for a “Return to the Past” persist i$ not the result of 
thoroughgoing “backwardness” (as in the usual discourse on this- subject) 
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among the peoples involved. Their persistence gives a correct measure of the 
challenge to be confronted. All the peoples and nations of the peripheries 
© were not only subject to fierce economic exploitation by imperialist capital: 
they were, by the same token, equally subjected to cultural aggression. With 
the greatest contempt the dignity of their cultures, their languages, their 
customs, and their histories were negated. There is nothing surprising in these 
victims of external or internal colonialism (notably the Indian populations of 
the Americas) naturally linking their political and social liberation to the 
restoration of their national dignity. 

But in turn, these legitimate aspirations are a temptation to look 
exclusively toward the past in hope of there. finding the solution to today’s and 
‘tomorrow's problems. So there is a real’ risk of seeing the movements of 
awakening and liberation among these peoples getting stuck in tragic blind 
alleys as soon as they mistake retrogressive nostalgia for their sought-for 
highroad of renewal.. 

The history of contemporary Egypt illustrates perfectly the transformation 
from a necessary complementarity between a universalist vision open to the 
future, yet linked to the restoration of past dignity, into a conflict between two 
options formulated m absolute terms: either “Westernize!” (in the common 
usage of that term, implying denial of the past) or else (uncritically) “Back To 
The Past!” 

The Viceroy Mohamed Alb (1804-1849) and, until the 1870s, the 
Khedives, chose a modernization that would be open to the adoption of formulas 
reflecting European models. It-cannot be said that this choice was one of 
“Westernization” on the cheap. The heads of the Egyptian state gave the highest 
importance to modern industnialization of the country as against mere'y adopting 
the European model of consumer markets. They committed themselves to 
assimilation of European models, linking it with renewal of their national culture 
to whose evolution in a secular direction it would contribute. Their attempts to 
support linguistic renovation bear witness to that. Of course, their European 
model was that of capitalism and no doubt they had no accurate conception of 
the imperialist nature of European capitalism. But they should bear no reproach 
for that. When Khedive Ismail proclaimed his aim “to make Egypt into a 
European country,” he was fifty years ahead of Ataturk. He saw 
“Europeanization” as part of national rebirth, not as a renunciation of it. 

The inadequacies of that epoch’s cultural Nahda (its inability to grasp the 
meaning of the European Renaissance), and the retrograde nostalgia 
embodied in its main concepts—on which I have expressed myself 
elsewhere—are no mystery. 

Indeed, it is precisely this retrograde outlook which was to take hold over the 
national-renewal movement at the end of the nineteenth century. I have put 
forward an explanation for this: with the defeat of the “modernist” project that 
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had held the scene from 1800 to 1870 Egypt was plunged into regression. But 
the ideology that tried to counter that decline took shape in this retrogressive 
period and was marked by all the birth defects impliat in that fact. Moustapha 
Kamel and Mohamed Farid, the founders of the new National Party (AI hisb al 
watani), chose back-to-the-past as the focal point of their combats their 
“Ottomanist” (seeking the support of Istanbul against the English) illusions, as 
well as others, reveal. 

History was to prove the futility of thai option. The popular and national 
revolution of 1919-1920 was not led by the Nationalist Party. but by its 
“modernist” rival, the Wafd. Taha Hussein even adopted the slogan of 
Khedive Ismail—“Europeanize Egypt”—and to that. end supported the 
formation of a new university to marginalize Al Azhar. 

The retrograde tendency, legacy of the Nationalist Party, then slipped into 
insignificance. Its leader, Ahmad Hussein, was in the 1930s merely the head 
of a minuscule, pro-fascist, party. But this tendency was to undergo a strong 
revival among the group of “Free Officers” that overthrew the monarchy in . 
1952. 

The ambiguity of the Nasserist project resulted from this regression in the 
debate over the nature of the challenge to be confronted. Nasser tried to-link a 
certain industrialization-based modernization, once again not on the cheap, 
with support to retrograde cultural illusions. It mattered little that the: 


Nasserists thought of their project as bemg within a socialist: (obviously - 


beyond a nineteenth century ken) perspective. Their attraction to. volkisch, 


cultural illusion was always there. This. was demonstrated by their choices’ | 


concerning the “modernization of Al Azhar,” of which I did a critique.. p 

Currently, the conflict between the “modernist, universalist” visions of 
some and-the “integrally medievalistic” visions of others holds center-stage in 
Egypt The former are hericeforward advocated mainly by the radical left Gn 
Egypt the communist tradition, powerful in the immediate years after Second 
World War) and getting a broad audience among the enlightened middle 
classes, the labor unions, .and, even more so, by the new generations. The 
back-to-the-past vision has slipped even further to the right with the Muslim 
Brotherhood, and has adopted its stance from the most archaic conception of 
Islam,.the Wahhabism promoted by the Saudis. 

It is not very difficult to contrast the evolution that shut Egypt into its blind 
alley to the path chosen by China since the Taiping revolution, taken up and 
deepened by Maoism: that the construction of the future starts with radical 
critique of the past. “Emergence” into the modern world—and, accordingly, 
deploying effective responses to its challenges including entrance onto the path of 
democratization, guidelines for which I will put forward further on in this text— 
has as its precondition the refusal to allow aes cultural ree’ to obscure 
the central focus of renewal. 
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So it is not by chance that China finds itself at the vanguard of today’s 
“emerging” countries. Nor is it by chance that in the: Middle East it is 
Turkey, not Egypt, that is pedaling in the race. Turkey, even: that of the 
“Islamist” AKP, profits from Kemalism’s earlier breakaway. But there is a 
decisive difference between China and Turkey; China’s “modernist” option is 
supposed to reflect a-“sozialist” perspective (and China is in a hegemonic 
conflict with the United States, that is to say, with the collective imperialism 
of the Triad) conveying a chance for progress. While the “modernity” option 
of today’s Turkey, in which no escape from the logic of cantemporary 
globalization is envisaged, has no future. It seems successful, but only 
provisionally so: 

In all the countmes of the broader South (the periphenes) the since of 
modernist and retrogressive tendencies, obviously in very diverse forms, is to be 
found. The confusion resulting from this association finds one of its most striking 
displays in the profusion of inept discourses about supposed “democratic forms 
“in past societies,” uncritica_ly praised to the skies. Thus independen: India sings 
. praises to the panchayat, Muslims to the shura, and Africans to the “Speaking 
Tree,” as though these outlived social forms had anything to do with the 
challenges of the modern world. Is India really the biggest Gn. number of voters) 
democracy in the world? Well, this electoral democracy is and will remain a farce 
- until radical criticism of the caste system (a very real legacy of its past) has been 
carried through to the end: the abolition of the castes themselves. Shura remains 
the vehicle for implementation of Sharia (Islamic canonical law), as in 
that word’s most reactionary sense—the enemy of democracy. 

The Latin American peoples are today confronted with the same aiie 
It is easy, once one reahzes the nature of Iberian internal colonialism, to 
understand the legitimacy of the “indigenist” demands. Stll, some of those 
“indigenist” discourses are very uncnitical of the Indian pasts at issue. But 
others are indeed critical and propose concepts linking in a radically 
progressive way the requirements of universalism to the potential to be found 
in the evolution of their Listorical legacy. In this regard, the current Bolivian 
discussions are probably able to make a nch contribution. Francois Houtart 
(El concepto de Sumak Kawsay) has made an enlightening critical analysis of 
the indigenist discourse 1r: question. All ambiguity vanishes in the light of this 
remarkable study, which reviews what, as it seems to me, is probably the 
totality of discourse on thts subject. 

The contributon—a negative one—of retrograde ES jito in 
relation to the construction. of the modern world, such as it is, cannot be 
attributed primarily to tke peoples of the periphery. In Europe, outside. its 
northwesterm quadrant, the bourgeoisies were too weak to carry. out 
revolutions like those of England and France. The “national” goal, especially 
in Germany and Italy and, later, elsewhere in the eastern and scuthern parts 
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of the continent, functioned as means of popular mobilization while screening 
off the nature of such nationalism as a compromise, half bourgeois/half ancien 
régime. The retrograde cultural illusions in these cases were not so much 
“religious” as “ethnic,” and were based on an ethnocentric definition of the 
nation (Germany) or on a mythologized reading of Roman history (Italy). 
Fascism and Nazism—there is the disaster that illustrates the arch- 
reactionary, surely anti-democratic, nature of vélkisch cultural nostalgia in its 
“national” forms. 


2. The Universalist Alternative: Full and Authentic Democratization and 
the Socialist Perspective 


Iam going to speak here of Jeonan, not of democracy. The latter, 
reduced as it is to formulas imposed by the dominant powers, is a farce, as | 
have said (in “The Democratic Fraud Challenges Us to Invent Tomorrow’s 
Democracy’—see above). The electoral farce produces an impotent pseudo- 
parliament and a government responsible only to the IMF and the WTO, the 
instruments of the imperialist tiad's monopolies. The democratic farce is then 
capped off with a “human-nghtsish” discourse on the right to protest—on 
condition that protest never gets close to mounting a real challenge to the 
supreme power of the monopolies. Beyond that line it is to be labeled 

“terronsm” and criminalized. 

Democratization, in contrast, considered as full and complete—that is, 
democratization involving all aspects of social life including, of course, 
economic management—can only be an unending and unbounded process, 
the result of popular struggles and popular inventiveness. Democratization has 
no meaning, no reality, unless it mobilizes those inventive powers in the 
perspective of building a more advanced stage of human civilization. Thus, it 
can never be clothed in a rigid, formulaic, ready-tc-wear outfit. Nevertheless,. 
it is no less necessary to trace out the governing lines of movement for its 
general direction and the definition of the strategic objectives for its possible 
stages. 

The fight for i asta is a combat. It therefore requires mobilization, 
organization, strategic vision, tactical sense, choice of actions, and politicization of 
struggles. Undoubtedly these forms of activity cannot be decreed in. advance 
starting from sanctified dogma. But the need to identify them is unavoidable. For 
it really is a matter of driving back the established systems of power with the 
perspective of replacing them with a different system of powers. Undoubtedly any 
sanctified formula of the revolution which would completely and at once substitute 
the power of the people for the capitalist order is to be abandoned. Revolutionary 
advances are possible, on the basis of the development of real, new, people’s 
powers that would drive back those power centérs that continue to protect the 
principles underlying and reproducing social equality. Besides which, Marx 
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never expounded any theory ‘of “the great day of revolution and definitive 
solutions’; to the contrary, he always insisted that revolution is a long transition 
marked by a conflict between powers—the former ones in decline and the new 
powers on the nse. 

To give up on the question of power is to throw out the baby with the 
bathwater. Only someone of extreme naivete could ever believe that society 
can be transformed without destroying, albeit progressively, the established 
system of power. As long as the established powers remain what they are, 
social change, far from dispossessing them, leaves them able to co-opt it, to 
take it over, to make it reinforce, rather than weaken, capitalist power. The 
sad fate of environmentalism, made into a new field for the expansion of 
capital, bears witness. To dodge the question of power is to place social 
movements in a situation in which they cannot go on the offensive because 
they are forced to remain on the defensive in resistance to the attacks of the 
power-holders who, as such, retain the initiative. Nothing astonishing, then, in 
Antonio Negri, the “prophet” of that modish anti-power litany, fleeing back 
from Marx to St. Francis of Assisi, his original starting point. Nor anything 
surprising in that his theses should be played up by the New York Times. 

I will here put forward several major strategic objectives for the theoretical 
and political discussion about social and political struggles (inseparable one 
from the other), which must perpetually confront the practical problems of 
those struggles, of their successes and failures. 

First of all, to reinforce the powers of workers in their workplaces, in their 
daily struggles against capital. That. it is said, is what they have trede-unions 
for. Indeed, but only if the unions are real instrumentalites for struggle— 
which they scarcely ever are any more, especially the “big unions” that are 
supposedly powerful because they group together large majorities among their 
target groups of workers. Such seeming strength derived from numbers is 
really their weakness. because those unions believe themselves bound to make 
only “consensus” demands that are extremely modest. 

What reason is there to be astonished that the working classes of Germany 
and Great Britain (called “strong union” countries) have accepted the drastic 
downward adjustments imposed by capital over the course of the last thirty 
years whereas the “French unions,” grouping as members only minorities of 
the class and thus supposedly “weak,” have better (or less badly) resisted such 
adjustments? [his reality simply reminds us that organizations of activists, by 
definition minontarian (since it is impossible that the class as a whole should 
be made up of activists), are more able than “mass” (and thus made up 
largely of non-activists) unions to lead majorities into struggle. 

Another possible field of struggle to establish new forms of power is fal of 
local government. | certainly want to avoid hasty generalizations in this area— 
either by affirming that decentralization is always a gain for democracy or, on 
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the other hand, that centralization is needed to “change the power-structure.” 
Decentralization may well be co-opted by “local notables,” often no less 
reactionary than the agents of the central power. But it can also, as a result of 
the strategic actions of progressive forces in struggle and of local conditions— 
sometimes favorable, sometimes unfavorable—fll out or substitute for general 
advances in the creation of new popular power structures. 

The Paris Commune understood this and so projected a federation of 
Communes. The communards knew that on this question they were carrying 
forward the tradition of the Mountain Gacobins) of Year One (1793). For 
the latter, contrary to what is unreflectingly said (how often do we hear that 
the Jacobin “centralists” completed the work cf the Monarchyl), were 
federalists (is the Fête de la Fédération to be forzotten?). “Centralization” 
was the later work of the Thermidonan Reaction, capped off by Bonaparte. 

But “decentralization” 1s still a dubious term jf it is counterposed as an 
absolute to another absolute, that of “centraization.” The challenge 
confronting the struggle for democratization is to link the two concepts to each 
other. 

The problem of multiple—local and central—power centers is of crucial 
importance for those countries that, for various historical reasons, exist as 
heterogeneous agglomerations. In the Andean countries, and more generally 
in “Latin America”—which ought to be termed Indo/Afro/Latin Amenica— 
the construction of specific power structures (“specific” here denoting that 
they are endowed with areas of genuine autonomy) is the necessary condition 
for the rebirth of the Indian nations, without which social emancipation has 
scarcely any meaning. 

Feminism and environmentalism are likewise fields of conflict between 
social forces whose perspective is that of overall sozial emancipation and the 
conservative or reformist power centers consecrated to the perpetuation of the 
conditions for perpetual reproduction of the capitalist system. It is certainly 
out of place to treat them as “specialized” struggles, because the apparently 
specialized demands that they put forward are inseparable from overall social 
transformation. However, not all movements that consider themselves feminist 
or environmentalist see matters that way. 

Coherent linkage of struggles in the diverse fields mentioned here—as well 
as others—requires constructing imnstitutionalized forms of their 
interdependence. It is a matter, again, of displaying creative imagination. 
There is no need to wait for permission from the actual laws to start setting up 
institutionalized systems (informal, maybe “illegal”), by permanent and de 
facto compulsory employer/employee negotiation, for example, to impose 
equality between men and women, or to subject all important public or private 
investment decisions to thorough environmental review. 

Real advances in the directions here advocated would create a duality of 
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powers—like that which Marx envisioned for the long socialist transition to 
the higher stage of human civilization, communism. They would allow 
elections by universal suffrage to go in a direction quite different from that 
offered by democracy-as-farce. But in this case, as in others, truly meaningful 
elections can take place only after victory, not before. 

The propositions put forward here—and many other possible ones——have 
no place in the dominant discourse about “civil society.” Rather, they run 
counter to that discourse which—rather like “postmodernist” ravings à la 
Negri—is the direct heir of the U.S. “consensus” ideological tradition. A 
discourse promoted, uncnitically repeated, by tens of thousands of NGOs and 
by their requisite representatives at all the Social Forums. We’re dealing with 
an ideology that accepts the existing regime (1.e. monopoly capitalism) in all 
its essentials. It thus has a useful role to play on behalf of capitalist power. It 
keeps its gears provided with oil. It pretends to “change the world” while 


promoting a sort of “opposition” with no power to change anything. 
Three Conclusions 


1.) The virus of liberalism still has devastating effects. It has resulted in an 
“ideological adjustment” perfectly fitted to promoting the expansion of 
capitalism, an expansion becoming ever more barbaric. It has persuaded big 
majorities, even among the younger generation, that they have to content 
themselves with “living in the present moment,” to grasp whatever is 
immediately at hand, to forget the past, and to pay no heed to the future—on 
the pretext that utopian imaginings might produce monsters. It has convinced 
them that the established system allows “the flourishing of the individual” 
(which it really does not). Pretentious, supposedly novel, academic 
formulations— postmodernism,” “postcolonialism,” “cultural studies,” 
Negn-like animadversions—confer patents of legitimacy to capitulation of the 
critical spirit and the inventive imagination. 

The disarray stemming from such intenorized submission is certainly 
among the causes of the “religious revival.” By that I refer to the 
recrudescence of conservative and reactionary interpretations, religious and 
quasi-religious, ritualistic and “communitarian.” As I have written, the One 
God (monotheism) remarries with alacrity the One Mammon (moneytheism). 
Of course I exclude from this judgment those interpretations of religion that 
deploy their sense of spirituality to justify taking sides with all social forces 
struggling for emancipation. But the former are dominant, the latter a minority 
and often marginalized. Other, no less reactionary, ideological formulas make 
up in the same way for the void left by the liberal virus. Of this, 
“nationalisms” and‘ ethnic or quasi-ethnic communalisms are splendid 
‘examples. 

2.) Diversity 1 is, most fortunately, one of the world’s finest realittes. But its 
thoughtless praise entails dangerous confusions. For my part, | have suggested 
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making conspicuous the heritage-diversities which are what they are, and can 
only be distinguished as positive for the project of -emancipation after being 
critically examined. [ want to avoid confusing such diversity of heritage with the 
diversity of formulations that look toward invention of the future and toward 
emancipation. For in that regard there is as much diversity both of analyses, with - 
their underlying cultural and ideological bases, and of proposals for strategic lines 
of struggle. 

The First International counted , Marx, Bakunin, and followers of 
Proudhon within its ranks. A fifth international will likewise have to choose 
diversity as its trump suit. I envisage that it cannot “exclude”: it must be a 
regroupment of the various schools of Marxists (including even marked 
“dogmatists”); of authentic radical reformers who nevertheless prefer to 
concentrate on goals that are possible in the short term, rather than on. 
distant perspectives; of liberation theologians; of thinkers and activists 
promoting national renewal within the perspective of universal 
emancipation; and of feminists and environmentalists who likewise are 
committed to that perspective. To become clearly conscious of the imperialist 
nature of the established system is the fundamental condition without which 
there is no possibility of such a regroupment of activists really working 
together for a single cause. A fifth internatignal cannot but be clearly anti- 
imperialist. It cannot content itself with remaining at the level of 
“humanitarian” interventions like those that the dominant powers offer in 
place of solidarity and support to the liberation struggles of the periphery’s 
peoples, nations, and states. And even beyond such regroupment, broad 
alliances will have to be sought with all democratic forces and movements 
struggling against democracy-farce’s betrayals. 

3.) IFI insist on the anti-imperialist dimension cf the combat to be waged, 
it is because that is the condition without which no convergence is possible 
between the struggles within the North and those within the South of the 
planet. I have already said that the weakness——and that is the least one can 
say—of Northern anti-impenalist consciousness wès the main reason for the 
limited: nature of the advances that the penphery’s peoples have hitherto been 
able to realize, and then of their retrogression. ` 

The construction of a perspective of convergent Sodes runs up against 
difficulties whose mortal peril to it must not be underestimated. 

In the North it runs up against the still broad adhesion to the consensus 
ideology that legitimizes the democratic farce and ts made acceptable thanks 
to the corrupting effects of the imperialist rent. Nevertheless, the ongoing 
offensive of monopoly capital against the Northern workers themselves might 
well help them to become conscious that the impenalist monopolies are indeed 
their common enemy. 

Will the unfolding movements toward organized and salinczel 
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reconstruction go so far as to understand and teach that the capitalist 
monopolies are to ‘be expropriated, nationalized in order to be socialized? 
Until that bréaking point has been reached the ultimate power of - the 
capitalist/impenalist monopolies will remain untouched. Any defeats that the 
South might inflict on those monopolies, reducing the amounts siphoned from 
them in imperialist rent, can only increase the chances of Northern one 
getting out of their rut. 

But in the South it still runs up against conflicting expressions of an 
envisioned future: universalist or backward-looking? Untl that conflict has 
been decided in favor of the former, whatever the Southern peoples might 
gain in their liberation struggles will remain fragile, limited, and vulnerable. 

Only serious advances North and South in the directions here indicated 
will make it possible for the progressive historic bloc to be born. 


A list of suggested additional readings can be found at the end of the 


online version of these articles. 


AY 


proletarian revolutions...... constantly criticize themselves, constantly 
interrupt themselves in their own course, retum to the apparently 
accomplished, in order to begin anew; they deride with cruel thoroughness the 
half-measures, weaknesses, and paltriness of their first attempts, seem to throw 
down their opponents only so the latter may draw new strength from the earth 
and rise before them again more gigantic than ever, recoil constantly from the 
indefinite colossalness of their own goals—until a situation is created which 
makes all turning back impossible, and the conditions themselves call out: 
Hic Rhodus, hic salta! [Here is the rose, here dancel | 
Karl Mar, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Napoleon, Chapter | 
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Quid Pro Quo? The Question of India’s 
Subordination to the ‘American 
Narrative’ : 


Vijay Prashad 


In Apnil 2011, the Wall Street Journal’s South Asia columnist Sadanand 
Dhume published a piece entitled “It’s Time to Re-Align India.”’ Meeting in 
Hainan, China, the BRICS (Brazil, Russia, India, China, and South 
Africa) called for a multipolar world (i.e. one no longer dominated by the 
Atlantic powers, led by the United States) and for a less militaristic approach 
to common problems—with special reference to the imbroglio in Libya, fast 
becoming the twenty-first century’s Yugoslavia. Focusing on India, Dhume 
wrote in response: “Like a monster in a B-grade horror film, India’s love 
affair with non-alignment refuses to die.... The end of the Cold War should 
have ended this approach to foreign policy. Unfortunately, it hasn't.” 

What Dhume did not realize is that the BRICS dynamic is precisely a post- 
Cold War phenomenon. The major powers within the Non-Aligned Movement 
(NAM) recognized in the 1990s that the United States had come to dominate 
world affairs, and that their main instrument, the LN General Assembly, had 
been set aside. NAM had few institutional forums through which to try and exert 
the power of the planets majority. The demographic minonty exerted their 
domination through the UN Security Counal, the Group of Seven: (G7), 
NATO, and the GATT: this is what George H. W. Bush called the “new 
world order,” one that emerged out of the detritus of the Iraq war of 1990-91. It 
was in the 1990s that the large states’ of the South began to consider a new 
approach to protect ideas of multipolanty and development against NATO's 
Kosovo model of political relations and the G7’s neoliberal economic policies. 
Various platforms were tried out, such as the NAM's G-15, the IBSA (ndia- 
Brazil-South Africa) group and eventually, with the addition of Russia and 
China, the BRICS. These are potentially robust forums to provide an alternative 
to what many see as the failed policies of the G7 both in political and economic 
terms. 


VIJAY PRASHAD (vijay.prashad@trincoll.edu) teaches at Trinity College in Hartford, 
Connecticut. His most recent book, The Darker Nations: A People’s History of the Third World 
won the Muzaffar Ahmad Book Prize for 2009. 
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India was not only central to the Third World Project (from Bandung to the 
formation of the NAM in 1961), but it was also crucial to the rethinking of the 
post-Cold War landscape—being a member of the G-15, the IBSA and the 
BRICS. In the early years after the Cold War; India positioned itself to exert its 
power on the world stage and yet, contradictorily, not to do so in an antagonistic - 
manner to the Atlantic powers, whose own appetite for sharing the stage remains 
modest. The formal Liberalization Policy inaugurated in"1991 came with much 
fanfare, and with considerable nudging from the IMF and IMF-orented 
economists within India (such as the current Prime Minister, Manmohan 
Singh). With Liberalization came a reorientation of foreign policy: there was an 
assessment in the early 1990s that the shift from a dirigiste economy entailed a 
friendlier attitude toward the West. The emergent consensus among the New 
Delhi elite was that “normal” relations with Israel would send a signal to 
Washington of Delhi's seriousness toward the established power equation. Non- 
alignment was to be squandered on behalf of-a new alliance policy with the 
United States, a kind of alliance that might mimic the “special relationship” 
between Israel and the United States. 
= [E was toward this alliance that the Congress (led by Narasimha Rao, 

1991-1996) and the Hindu nationalist Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) (led 
by Atal Bihar’ Vajpayee, 1996, 1998-2004) pushed, with a bref 
interregnum that tried to return the country to both the dirigiste economy and 
the non-aligned foreign policy (ed by Dewe Gowda and Inder Gujral, 1996- 
1998). These. governments ran roughshod over a recalcitrant Ministry of. 
External Affairs (MEA), where the habits of Nehruvian statecraft remained. 
(When Natwar Singh returned to office in 2004-2005, an MEA bureaucrat 
told me that they hoped for a revitalization of the NAM dynamic; it was not 
to be.) The principle mode of the Congress and BJP governments has been to 
engineer a ‘strategic partnership” with the United States. © 

Other currents remained, however, such as the recognition amongst 
sections of the elite and in the MEA that the United States was a fickle 
friend, in need of its alliance with Pakistan (particularly after 2001), and 
unwilling fully to commit to making India a partner in the first circle of world 
affairs. This latter recognition reinforced the long-standing ideological 
commitment to non-alignment amongst sections of the Congress, whereas the 
former problem (the U.S. link to Pakistan) reproduced distrust amongst 
sections of the BJP. It was never going to be an easy sell, to disrupt India’s 
own various international entanglements and the various thecnes of its 
national interest in order to become the subordinate partner in an alliance 
with the United States (as all those who partner with it are subordinate; there 
are no equals). 

On the plane of Indian parliamentary politics, it was only the Communist 
Left that was ideologically opposed to an alliance with what they saw as the 
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central political spear of imperialism. Others had various pragmatic 
disagreements with the alliance, or else had ideological misgivings that could 
otherwise be set aside once in a while (such as the socialists). That is precisely 
why it was the Communist Left that provided the parliamentary backbone to 
resist sending Indian troops to join the U.S. adventure in Iraq. One forgets 
that even Natwar Singh, the lonely standard bearer for the NAM in the halls 
of the MEA, had indicated in a July 11, 2004 press conference with U.S. 
Secretary: of State Colin Powell that India was “delighted” with the UN 
Resolution on Iraq (1546) and it might reconsider the issue of troops to Iraq. 
It was the Communist Left that persisted with. its warnings about various 
aspects of Indian foreign policy, in particular the assertions by the U.S. 
embassy that India adopt three pillars, essential to Washington: 

Close relations with Israel. i 

Intensified Military and Commercial ties with the U.S. armed forces and firms. 

Isolation of Iran. 

The Indian government recognized the state of Israel in January 1992, 
and over the course of the decade developed close ties for the import of 
military hardware and intelligence software. As well, India tempered its . 
previously resolute backing for the Palestinian struggle. This was an 
important signal to Washington. It meant that India was willing to sacrifice its 
own ideological and institutional commitments for a narrative of the world 
favorable to Washington. If India could -become close to Israel, the door to the 
special relationship that really mattered (with Washington) opened wider. 

By the late 1990s, the Indian government turned toward increased arms 
purchases from the United States and welcomed U.S. military personnel to 
train with the Indian armed forces. This close relationship (“interoperability”) 
sent the next hint. Since much of the military relationship is also commercial, 
‘it is fitting that these two elements (the military and the commercial) remain 
side-by-side. In the Clinton years, Treasury Secretary Lloyd Bentsen 
repeatedly said of India that its middle class is the “size of France,” and so is 
capable of buying much that U.S. finns produce (even as the production sites 
moved to Chinal). The “special relationship” therefore had a very prominent 
commercial angle—with agricultural businesses interested in drastically 
changing Indian agnculture (to a more agro-business model) and energy firms 
invested in the privatization of the forecasted energy boom. Cargill and 
Enron, General Electric and ADM lined up with as much enthusiasm as the 
major banks, who ‘wanted to open up the money markets to predatory “hot 
money.’ 

The parliamentary Left was unable to prevent the rapid—-much of it 
secret—alliance with Israel. (Efraim Inbar, director of Israel’s Begin-Sadat 
Center - for’ Strategic Studies, who is actively involved in the Indo-Israeli 
contacts, recognizes the political problem, “this kind of cooperation needs to be 
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secret if it can be,” he told Newsweek.) The commercial and military ties also 
came upon the country like a tsunami, but here the Left, in alliance with 
sections of the Congress and the BJP, was able to stave off the elimination of 
protections against finance capital, after having been less able to hold back the 
energy and the agricultural transformations. The protection against financial 

“openness” saved India during the credit crunch of 2007 onwards, and the 
recession that followed. 

The battlefield that turned out to be the most contentious was the question of 
Iran. It was the test case of India’s subordination to the U.S. narrative of world, 
affairs. The Bush administration was adamant that Iran be isolated, despite 
Washington’s appalling adventure in Iraq and its own isolation from the world 
community of the UN General Assembly. The problem of Iran is not about the 
Iranian government and the Iranian people. U.S. foreign policy is not grounded 
` in the aspirations of the peoples of far-off lands. Iran poses a threat to the. 
establishment’s order of things in the Middle East and North Africa (MENA). 
By the establishment, I mean the United States, Saudi Arabia (and its satellite 
emirates), Israel,-and the European players. For the MENA establishment, Iran 
has been a threat since 1979, and this is precisely the reason why they: (1) 
encouraged the 1980 Carter Doctrine (that the defense of the Persian Gulf region 
was a vital national interest for the U.S.); (2) pushed Iraq to go to war with Iran 
(1980-1988): and (3) formed the Gulf Coordination Council, the Arab 
NATO (1981). fran poses a political threat to the establishment’s order of 
things, and it has long been its policy to reduce [ran by military and political 
means. Corralling India into this policy has been U.S. policy since the early 
1990s, and over the past decade it has come close to fruition. 

In January 2004, the Bush administration sent a man of the banks (U.S. 
head of Credit Suisse and previously senior advisor to the Saudi Arabia 
Monetary Agency), David Mulford, to be the ambassador to India. Mulford 
remained at this post until 2009. It was a crucial period. When Mulford came 
to India, relations between Teheran and New Delhi were on a reasonably 
good footing: congruence on Afghanistan was the most recent foreign policy 
linkage, but so too was the question of energy (India had long been in talks 
with Teheran and Islamabad to allow a natural gas pipeline to run from Iran 
to India). Mulford’s brash and arrogant style mimicked that of his then- 
president Bush. 

The deal from Washington was simple. India would soft-pedal the natural 
gas pipeline, and it would be given assistance in building up its nuclear sector 
(to be built, largely, by U.S. firms). Any disentanglement from Iran would 
allow India freedom of maneuver toward the U.S. narrative of world affairs. 
When next the United States needed a vote to sanction Iran, in the 
International Atomic Energy Agenty (IAEA) or in the UN, it might have to 
call upon India, and thereby confuse the NAM bloc, which was often led by 
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India on some of these matters. To make the case, Bush sent his Secretary of 
State Condoleezza Rice to India in 2005; she got what the United States 
wanted from India, but gave very little. India did not get a commitment to 
U.S. support for a permanent seat at the UN Security Council, and the 
United States would not go back on its commitment to sell Pakistan a new 
batch of F-16s. Rice lobbied hard for India to abiure the peace pipeline and 
to adopt the nuclear road. It was clear by 2005 that the nuclear deal was a 
quid pro quo for scuttling the peace pipeline and for giving the United States 
political cover in the NAM-type forums in its policy to isolate Iran. When 
External Affairs Minister Natwar Singh said at a press conference that India 
has “good relations with Iran,” Rice grimaced. 

The best case scenario for nuclear power, according to energy analyst Prabir 
Purkayastha, was that it would provide no more than 5° percent of India’s 
primary energy needs by 2015—-hardly a solution to India’s energy problem. It 
was, rather, a political matter: an India now anointed as a legitimate nuclear 
power, and emboldened to seek its proper place in the Secunty Council must 
eam that role by acting “maturely,” namely working with the “international 
community” (viz. the Atlantic powers) to isolate revisionist powers, such as Iran. 
That was the bottom line. The aggravations of David Mulford come out clearly 
in the cables he sent off to the U.S. State Department (revealed by Wikileaks). 
In early September 2005, prior to India’s vote against [ran in the IAEA on - 
September 24, Mulford met Shyam Saran, at that time Foreign Secretary, the 
top Foreign Service position in the Ministry of External Affairs. In Mulford’s 
rendering, he “delivered the mail (wrapped in a brick).”* This is the kind of 
aggressive language that he often used. Mulford “took Saran to task” for Natwar 
Singh’s statements during a visit to Teheran and told Saran that “the time was 
drawing near for fence-sitters to make hard decisions.” Then comes the clear 
quid pro quo: “Many in Congress and throughout Washington, [Mulford] 
reminded Saran, were watching India’s treatment of Iran prior to Congressional 
debate on the U.S.-India civilian nuclear-initiahve.” One could only come if the 
other was demonstrated. Why was India’s vote so important? “India had a key 
voice in the NAM and could swing opinion in the [LAEA Board of 
Governors|; it was time, [Mulford] said, for us to know where India stood.” 
From the U.S. side, the “nuclear deal” was about nuclear energy (and $60 
billion promised in purchases for nuclear hardware), but more so it was about 
cementing India’s shift from its non eames foreign policy to being a subordinate 
ally of the U.S. narrative. 

But the irritant to Mulford was neither the BJP nor the Congress. On 
_ December 28, 2005, BJP National Executive Member Seshadiri Chari told 

the U.S. embassy that they should not “read too much into the foreign policy 
-resolution [of the BJP national council meeting], especially the part relating to 
‘the U.S.” This was just “standard practice,” the BJP leader told the 
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Embassy——rhetoric for the elections. On October 21, 2005, BJP leader 
Jaswant Singh met with Nicholas Burns, no. 3 at the U.S. State Department, 
and the point person for the nuclear deal. Singh complained about U.S. 
support of Pakistan and other such points. But the main message that Singh 
delivered was that the Congress “does not have the intellectual commitment to 
improve -U.S/India relations.”"* The Congress is hampered by the 
Communists, who are bent on “hollowing out” the Congress Party by 
“disapproving anything and everything.” The BJP would govern without any 
Communist influence, and was therefore a better partner. 

The United States was-not convinced that the Congress was the problem. 
It was the Communist bloc that was obdurate. Jaswant Singh told Burns, 

“The Communists will obstruct the policy and the PM should deal with this 
-~ problem. Singh emphasized that the United States should not have 
frontloaded the relationship with nuclear issues but should have waited to 
construct a large political base first.” To pass the U.S. nuclear deal through 
the 14th Lok Sabha without the support of the Left parliamentary parties 
eventually required the Manmohan Singh government to engage in massive 
vote-buying of MPs. This has now been confirmed by the publication of a 
secret cable, sent from New Delhi on July 17, before the Lok Sabha vote of 
confidence, attesting to U.S. prior knowledge of the vote-buying scheme.’ 

For the “strategic relationship” with the United States fully to emerge, the 
communist bloc in the parliament had to be cut down to size. It helped that at 
‘this opportune moment, the Left Front government in Bengal ran into trouble 
with its attempt to acquire land for a Tata factory in Singur. The. slide 
downhill for the Left Front’s popularity could be gauged by.the events in 
Singur of 2006, just when the nuclear situation with Iran began to ‘heat up. 
The Left Front suffered in the panchayat elections (2008), the Lok Sabha 
elections (2009), the municipal elections (2010) and the Assembly elections 
(2011). The four parties that comprise the Left bloc in the parliament (the 
two parliamentary communist parties, the Forward Bloc and the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party) saw their membership in the Lok Sabha drop 
from 58 (in the 14th Lok Sabha, 2004-2009) to 24 Gn the 15th Lok 
= Sabha, 2009-—present)—out of a total of 543. A weaker Left presence in the 
parliament has strengthened the ability of the Congress more fully to adopt the 
U.S. narrative of world events. 

Another problem for those who wished to consolidate the u S.-India 
relationship was the inherited people and ideas inside the Foreign Service. 
Prior to Iranian President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad’s visit to India in late 
September 2008, the MEA went into, turmoil. It released an official 
statement that the U.S. embassy in Delhi characterized as “an anodyne draft 
statement that reiterated standard Indian talking points on Iran.” MEA Joint 
Secretary (Americas) Gaitri Kumar had shown the draft to the Political 
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Counselor at the Embassy, and told him, “India’s growing relationship with 
the U.S. had split MEA into two camps.”° A ’member of the MEA who was 
against the strong relationship wrote the draft, which enraged Foreign 
Secretary Shivshankar Menon, who was in Being on a visit. The U.S. 
‘embassy registered “its protest against the MEA’s offensive statement on 
Iran,” and pushed on with its attempt to strengthen its allies in the MEA and 
weaken its adversaries. 

One example of how the U.S. government influenced the Indian External 
Affairs bureaucracy is in its attempt to undermine Nirupam Sen, the Indian 
Permanent Representative to the United Nations. Sen had come to the UN 
from his post as Indian Ambassador to Sri Lanka. An intellectual with a 
seasoned understanding of world affairs, Sen threw his energy into a push for 
more democracy in the UN and less fealty by the NAM bloc and India to the 
tantrums from Washington (the Bush administration sent as its Representative 
John Bolton, whose perspective on the UN can be summarized in his view that, 
“the Secretariat building in New York has 38 stones. If it lost ten stones, it 
wouldn't make a bit of difference”). Sen was ‘well-liked among the 
representatives from the South, and earned the respect of the UN establishment 
(upon his departure from the ambassadorship, Sen became Special Senior 
Advisor to the President of the UN General Assembly). But he was despised 
by Washington. A cable from Bolton about Sen offered the full view of why he - 
was disliked: “Sen's arguments consistently attack the Charter-based nights of 
the Security Council and the P-5 [the five permanent members] in particular. 
He routinely characterizes the P-5 as an exclusive club attempting to perpetuate 
an historical dominance within the international community that no longer 
reflects reality and does not acknowledge nsing powers. (His statements along 
these lines, particularly as they coimcide with the [U.S.] Administration’s efforts 
to achieve an historic nuclear deal with India, strike us as ternbly 
anachronistic.).”” Bolton suggested that Sen was an “unreformed Communist.” 

` Remarkably, at a lunch meeting between Sen’s Deputy, Ajai Malhotra, 
and Bolton’s Deputy, Alejandro Wolff, the Indian said that he “had been 
sent to New York with instructions from Indian. Foreign Secretary Shyam 
Saran to cooperate with the USG [U.S. government] on the broad range of 
issues,” and, as Wolff put it, “to check his boss’s antiquated instincts.” 
Malhotra criticized Sen’s “confrontational attitude to the USG,” which led 
Wolff to his own assessment.° In May 2009, the Indian government ended 
Sen’s tenure, and sent as his replacement Hardeep Singh Pun, whose 
appointment pleased the U.S. government. In a meeting on May | with. 
Political Counselor Ted Osius in New Delhi, Malhotra indicated that he 
wanted to increase U.S—India engagement “to a higher degree of 
convergence.”” Head of the India-U.S. Forum of Parliamentarians, Ramesh 
Chandran put it plainly, “Noting Pun’s Moscow-educated, UN predecessor 
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Nirupam Sen’s proclivity to cling to a leftist non-aligned mentality, Chandran 
favorably compared Puri whom he contended has a much more modem and 
twenty-first century way of thinking” —im other words, one subservient to the 
U.S. narrative of world affairs. 

The U.S. architects of the new “strategic relationship” with India must 
see their work as a success: their junior partners atop of the Congress-led 
government have freed themselves of pressure from a weakened parliamentary 
Left, and dissent within the Foreign Service to an abject subservience to the 
U.S. narrative has been silenced. In Dhume’s essay, he asks two questions 
that have been largely answered by the events detailed above: “Will New 
Delhi back tougher sanctions, and possibly military action, against Iran should 
the Islamic Republic refuse to abandon its rogue nuclear program? Will it 
publicly stand by Israel, a stalwart friend and close defense partner?” The 
_ answer to both questions is most likely to be yes, but events are not so easy to 

define. Despite the housecleaning in the MEA, it is still only a minonty in the. 
Foreign Service who would allow U.S. interests to trump India’s historical 
role among the developing nations in asserting the relevance of international 
law and morality. 

Recent ‘events, adute the PEER Wikileak revelations, have 
weakened the position of the key Congress leaders most openly subservient to 
U.S. dictates, Manmohan Singh and Chidambaram. -It is much easier to 
align India’s own foreign policy ambitions to those of the BRICS project, 
which has the ear of the majority of countries in the UN General Assembly 
and has the respect of many. Unwilling to be antagonistic to states like Iran, 
or to the revisionist currents in the, Middle East and North Africa that emerge 
out of the Arab Spring, the BRICS favor.a less militaristic view of the world 
than the United States and Israel, and NATO. There will always be quid 
pro quo deals in the world of international relations, but these will not 
necessarily be premised upon subordination or the creation of cliques to bully 
those who refuse to be cowed. Much of the Indian political class, and scribes 
like Dhume (who is a resident fellow at the right-wing American Enterprise 
Institute) might wish that India become the new Israel; but the interests of the 
planet (and of India) lean in a different direction, toward the strengthening of 
a multipolar world that is defined less by conflict and more by cooperation. . 
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MONTHLY REVIEW . Fifty Years Ago 


The notion that a new Great Depression is scon to come and that 
some kind of socialism will emerge from the struggle to fend it off, smacks 
somewhat of wishful thinking. The slow drift into stagnation that appears 
to be taking place does not come to asdramatic crisis that calls forth 
dramatic remedies. . . . i 

One thing seems fairly clear—private enterprise has ceased to be the 
form of organization best suited to take advantage af modern technology. 
Planning of investment to give automated production the long run that it 
needs; a high priority for education to raise up a generation which can 
develop its potentialities; equality of opportunity, to waste no scrap of 
talent worth training; an adequate distnbution of purchasing power to 
consume the product; increasing leisure to tum redundancy of labor into 
an advantage—these are what the new technology demands and what 
socialist economies can supply. There is certainly oné way in which 
capitalism has changed—it is no longer clearly the most effective type of 

~ economic system. ever known. 
—Joan Rosinson, “Has Capitalism Changed?” Monthly Review, 
October 1961, 270. 1 
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Black/White Radical Alliances in ie 
1960s 


Jane Duran 


In The Shadows of Youth, Andrew Lewis demarcates the work of various 
activists, white and black, during the-Civil Rights struggle of the 1960s.’ It is 
part of Lewis's thesis that the efforts of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC), the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), and other 
groups were: too often overshadowed by those of Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC), and that the individual sacrifices made by a 
number of workers—John Lewis, Diane Nash, Bob foe Robert Moses 
and others—have often gone unappreciated. 

Although Lewis .does not specifically focus on the extent to which alliances 
of black and white radicals were crucial in a number of settings outside the 
Deep South, it is a. matter of record that this occurred, and that, in various 
locales, these alliances made a critical difference in the kinds of results that 
were obtained.” The focus of the alliances, particularly over a period of time, 
was often on activity that was driven less by nationalist concerns (from a black 
point of view), and more by concemis best thought of as generally leftist, and 
specifically Marxist, in origin. Thus the Black Panthers, for one, started off 
with a statement of purpose that spelled out their desire to work with a 
number of oppressed peoples, and that featured extensive reference to other’ 
persons of color groups as well as to the white working class. 

To be sure, some have argued that there was little or no white PEER 
in key phases of the Movement. Yet, a cursory glance at the history of radical 
groups and organizations, particularly in urban areas, should put the lie to this 
contention. It is important to be specific about these matters, as calls for 
nationalism resonate up to our own time, and often harken to a more or less 
false view of the past.° . 


As movements began to coalesce and then push ay away from SNCC and other 
overtly non-violent, protest-oriented groups circa 1966, the peas was for 
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radicals and those heavily invested in the Movement to go in one of two directions. 
Many blacks who had been involved with SNCC either became stridently 
nationalist-—some joined Nation of Islam——or became affiliated with a number of 
“Black Power” groups, whose orientation often prohibited white involvement. 
Indeed, SNCC itself gradually voted to expel its white membership.’ At the same 
tme, white militants and others who might have be2n motivated to continue 
working with some “grassroots” race-liberation organizations often took a stand 
that had more to do with the war in Vietnam than with Civil Rights, particularly 
after the passage of the Voting Rights Act in 1965. Thus a number of white 
students and others originally involved in the Movement either became onented 
more towards the counterculture, eschewing explicit pclitics, or they moved into 
organizations such as Students for a Democratic Society (SDS), which then 
became heavily radicalized. 

The strongest intersection of black and white radicals commenced in a number 
-of urban areas in the mid- to late-1960s, as black groups such as the Panthers 
opened up to white participation, however minimal, and as white students became 
progressively radicalized, resulting in a convergence of the anti-war movement and 
the black liberation movement. Throughout the San Francisco Bay Area, for 
example, white radicals assisted the Panthers in sethng up speeches and 
demonstrations, helped to pay for the distnbution of their paper and other 
publications, and aided in the setting up of the breakfast programs, including, in 
many cases, paying for the food.’ Part of what drove this particular intersection 
had to do with the Panthers’ Executive Mandate, and with its stated reliance on 
the notion of an international revolution driven by the oppressed against the 
oligarchical groups. Unlike some nationalist organizations that seemed to model 
themselves on the views of Nation of Islam (whether or not this was consciously 
stated), the Panthers mentioned poverty-stricken whites, Latinos, Asians, and 
‘Native Americans from the outset in their discourse. Thus much of the most 
radical activity across the United States, became, in the late 1960s, a multiracial 
matter. 

In a number of U.S. cites during this period, pamphleteering, speeches, 
demonstrations, and even bombings became an undertaking of coordinated 
achvity between radicals of different groups, but with overarching common 
aims. Although the media were not always sophisticated enough to be able to 
make the relevant assessments (or at times too aware cf their own interests to 
report them accurately), those in the know were aware of meetings between, 
for example, Panthers and sympathetic Weathermen, or black radicals and 
white theorists who, although perhaps not members of SDS, led SDS-type 
activities.° 

It is important to clarify the differing roles of black radical groups, as the 
popular imagination often casts them all in one mold. Since the early twentieth 
century, there had been two main strands in black radical thought. One strand, 
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typified by the Garveyan approach, was interested almost entirely in nationalist 
movements, and was not directed at partnerships with other political entities. 
The other strand, more properly thought of as having a Marxist and 
internationalist orientation, saw black oppression as but one part of a larger 
oppression attending workers, persons of color throughout the globe, and some 
disadvantaged whites.’ Many young black radicals of the 1960s, for example 
Stokely Carmichael, gravitated to the strongly nationalist line of thought. 


lI 

The type of activity espoused by black radicals—and whether or not it 
merged with anything being touted by white activists—unsurpnisingly seemed 
to have a lot to do with the personal histories of the individuals involved. 
Lewis notes that, as a youngster, the newly-arrived Carmichael (he had spent 
most of his childhood in the Canbbean) was fascinated by black speakers 
whom he heard in Harlem. “At the intersection of Seventh Avenue and 125*- 
Street.: .the politics-were a revelation. His favorites were the aging supporters 
of Marcus Garvey, the Pan-African leader from the 1920's who celebrated 
the independence movements in Africa and spun visions of a renewed Pan- 
African movement. ”® | 

-This line of argument, which had a long history in Harlem and to some 
extent in Chicago, turned out to be antithetical in many ways to work being 
done on the West Coast., But Carmichael, for one, remained more or less 
impervious to the type of thinking motivating, for example, Huey Newton.’ 
When ‘Carmichael became chair of SNCC in 1966, after the removal of John 
Lewis, he advocated a black-only organization.. | 

Part of the history of the desire for black-only, strongly nationalist 
organizations reaches back into the nineteenth century. As Richard Tumer 
documents in his book on the history of Islam in the context of the black. 
community, many such groups operated in the United States in the later part 
of the nineteenth century and the early part of the twentieth, before W. D. 
Fard formed the group that would become Nation of Islam.'® Malcolm X, in 
his autobiography, tries to explain why the Nation had such an intense appeal 
for him and for other young urban black men of his generation when he writes 
about his correspondence with Muslims while he was still in prison: “And 
what they termed ‘the true knowledge of the black man’...was given shape for 
me in their lengthy letters....”'' Drawing on the plain fact that about. 10 
percent of the slave population originally had Muslim roots—this is 
particularly true of individuals taken from the area that is now Mali and 
Mauritania—early leaders of the Nation were able to make the argument that 
what the black man needed in the Americas was a stridently nationalist home 
Turner notes that the reception accorded slaves who were Muslims was 
somewhat different from that accorded to others, and that the impact of that 
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difference was felt in that time. He says, “Aspects of global Islam—literacy, 
signification, and jihad—equipped them with the tools for a liberation struggle 
m America.”'? The same thoughts occurred to those who, in 1960s America, 
turned toward the Naton or other ENE ee intensely nationalist 
organizations. 

Just as the splits in the Movement after 1966 lefts a vacuum that was filled with 
more radical, militant, and less non-violent groups, the city became the focus of 
struggle, rather than the countryside of the South. The appeal of the strongly 
nationalist groups—hke the Nation and other groups, including a split between 
different factions of the Panthers—was that not forming coalitions with either 
other persons of color or poverty-stricken whites had the benefit that black efforts 
were used to promote black interests only. The negative side of coalition-building, 
a point of contention im the black radical community from the early part of the 
twentieth century on, is that the efforts frequently became co-opted by others, and 
the buildup of goods, services, and items acquired is often used for purposes that 
may fail to benefit—or may even harm—the black community. C.L.R. James 
noted that the black community is naturally anti-bourgeois, angi in that sense forms 
‘its own basis for change and rebellion.” 

Islam, as Turner remarks in his recounting of its history j in ie Americas, 
appeals to the black community not only because of its historical ties to the 
Muslim groups of West Africa, but also because it is mevitably associated in the 
minds of many with communities of color. From the literate slaves of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, some of whose testimonies we still have, to 
the Moorsh Temple communities and to 1930s Detroit, strong nationalist 
‘tendencies in the black community are often associated with Islam. That the 
radicals of SNCC and other groups might, after 1966, tum in this direction is 
unsurprising. [here were, however, other alternatives. Those radical black . 
activists who chose the path of aligning with white radicals who were engaged in 
revolutionary efforts aimed at the system as a whole made a longstanding 
impression on Amenican culture. Cathy Wilkerson, an SDS and Weatherman 
member, has provided us with a powerful description of such alliances." 


HI 

As aie: and black radicals began to werk together, a differing 
philosophical orientation was articulated. It was derived partly from a Marxist 
outlook, and partly from a nascent sense that problems’such as the war in 
Vietnam required equal participation from all hands. In her memoir, 
Wilkerson notes that alliances between SDS and the Panthers were a focal 
point of discussion at an early time. She recounts that Bernardine Dohm, 
when asked about possible electoral alliances with zhe Party, said “The best 
thing that we can be doing for ourselves, as well as for the Panthers and the 
revolutionary black liberation struggle, is to build a...white revolutionary mass 
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movement....”!° 


Part of the reason that such debates became so strategic was that many 
radicals, from a variety of backgrounds, felt that strongly black nationalist 
movements represented a dangerous tendency of sacrificing one portion of the 
oppressed for the forward movement of others. In other words, a long tradition 
among radicals in the United States and Europe reflected the time-honored 
belief that stringently nationalist groups were, in fact if not in theory, actually 
right-wing. , 

White radicals who interacted with black radicals of an internationalist 
cast during this period drew on a long tradition of black Marxism and of 
labor-oriented thought that reflected the common bonds of struggle. No less a 
theorist than Amilcar Cabral, author of numerous tracts depicting the colonial 
struggle of Guinea Bissau with Portugal, had noted, “Any action, regardless 
of its motives, is sterile unless it produces actual and concrete results.”'® This 
line of argument, along with the work of C.L.R. James, DuBois, and several 
other thinkers from African nations whose work was essentially Marxist, 
provided a strong link between black and white groups. Weatherman, though 
largely white, began to have occasional black members, and, perhaps more 
importantly, similar activities began to occur on a number of fronts involving 
loose affiliations or splinter groups. Wilkerson herself noted, with respect to 
SDS and its various parts, that “[Huey] Newton also introduced an 
international perspective that allowed young people to understand the war and 
the antiwar movement in the context of their own experience.” ” 

- Even black-originated radical matenal of this period began to show the 
signs of involvement by a number of groups. Work by the Panthers in 
California often specifically mentioned Native Americans, Asian-Americans, 
Latinos, and others. Panthers also frequently helped organize many of the 
demonstrations set up by these other persons of color groups, in furtherance 
for these groups’ own causes.’ 

It would also be no exaggeration to say that Malcolm X himself was at 
least partially influenced by such views, since it is clear that the turn that he 
took in the last year of his life had a great deal to do with exposure to 
international leftist thought, and less to do with changes in racial attitudes 
than some have claimed. 

Wilkerson reports, in Flying Close to the Sun, on at least two events that 
signaled the change in the late 1960s, as radicals from different backgrounds 
began to work more closely together in conscious effort. Reporting on the 
shootings at South Carolina State in Orangeburg, SC, Wilkerson writes: 


A few days after Tet [1968], we mobilized the region again in support of 
black students at South Carolina State, in Orangeburg.... When a 
policeman was struck by a banister post thrown by a retreating student _ 
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[during a demonstration], his fellow officers, thinking he had been shot, 
began firing on the students, many of whom held up their hands or fell to 

‘the ground. Thirty-three black demonstrators were shot by the police 
during the barrage of gunfire. Three died of their wounds. Unlike the 
coverage given to the [other] great battles...the papers barely covered the 
event. 


Interestingly, of the many accounts that have been wntten about political 
activity during this decade, Wilkerson’s is one of the few that treats this event 
seriously. [hat she chooses to highlight this shooting—which took place more 
than two years before either Kent State or Jackson State—-shows that the take 
on events during this period by groups like SDS (from which Weatherman 
was soon to emerge), was very much influenced by the notion of a joining of 
radical organizations. Here the presence of what might have been strong black 
natonalism on the campus (Wilkerson does not address this issue) does not 
stop her from noting how deeply the killings and the assault on students was 
felt by radical whites. . 

Wilkerson, and other radicals of the time, worked in the Movement with 
both the knowledge and the hope that alliances could be formed, and that 
most of the problems they chose to address had similar, or even identical, root 
causes. Thus the war in Vietnam, the treatment of persons of color in the 
ghetto, the unequal distribution of goods and services, and a host of other ills 
(including, for example, madequate or obsolete course materials on college 
campuses) were related to the grossly materialistic and consumer-driven U.S. 
culture, one that paid little attention to peoples’ actual needs. It is for these 
reasons that Wilkerson and others involved in activities at the time can wnte 
about the notion of revolution—it seemed at the time that only intense 
restructuring of the society could cure the various ills. 

Bobby Seale’s Seize the Time and Wilkerson’s Flying Close to the Sun 
both provide numerous examples of blacks and wkites working together on 
radical causes, although not always with precisely the same goals. But it is an 
interesting aftereffect of the 1960s that many who were involved in the various 
activities, demonstrations, and protests become incensed at the notion that the 
black portion of the activist-generated motion was always nationalist. David 
Hilliard and others have repeatedly noted that the Panthers, fer one, always 
formed alliances with other groups, and, indeed, more recent black 
organizations that have tried to adopt some of the Panther paraphernalia and 
dress have been castigated by former Panthers for this very reason.”” Black 
and white cooperation was an important part of the urban radical scene 
during the postwar United State’s most tumultuous decade, and this 
important point cannot be denied or overlooked. 
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Insufficient attention has been paid to the intermeshing activities of black 
and white radicals during the latter portion of the 1960s, particularly those 
radicals whose lines of argument were essentially Marxist or internationalist. 
Contrary to those who maintain that a great deal of the work accomplished by 
black radicals during the latter half of that decade was mainly dnven by 
nationalist concerns, the record indicates that Marxist-denved thinking on the 
basis of oppression of various groups was the dominant theme. 

Work by a number of authors whose main pieces have been published 
within the last decade or two strongly indicates that this is the case. Elaine 
Brown, Bobby Seale, and David Hilliard, among the black activists, and Cathy 
Wilkerson and others among the white ‘radicals, all write of intermeshing 
concerns and of a concerted effort to articulate them in a theoretical way. That 
the ultimate source of social oppression was the imperialism of the capitalist 
system was a line of argument appealing to many. Indeed, the anti- 
imperialist/anti-capitalist argument was articulated again and again, and led 
many radicals to differ strongly with those who ultimately tried to place blame 
for degradation squarely on one ethnic group. 

There is a strong black tradition of creative appropriation of Marxist- 
derived argument, and this tradition has often not received enough 
commentary in works about 1960s political activities. Black radical 
intellectuals like Du Bois, Cabral, James, and others had long-standing 
influence. James interacted with activists during the 1960s, both from his 
London home and during his travels”! The historical intersection of 
capitalism and slavery and its concomitant effects was seen, quite nghtly, by 
black radicals immersed in the leftist economic tradition as an explanation for 
much that had taken place in the Americas, and as a point of departure for 
further work. 

From Alcatraz in the San Francisco Bay Area, to Chicago in 1968, and 
‘to the Weatherman activities of 1970 and beyond, collaborating radicals from 
various backgrounds, including some neither black nor white, helped to create 
a sustained dialogue that furthered leftist political work. The 196(s as an era 
of historic struggle and as one of the most important decades of the last 
century is beyond dispute. What has not been captured in much of the 
commentary is the melding and camaradene of many of those “involved. It is 
important to recount the philosophical roots of work from that decade, as it 
continues to influence our own time, and can provide a source of inspiration 
for those attempting to articulate a more radical stance for today. The 1960s 
was indeed a decade of change—change driven by internationalist, leftist 
politics engaged in by both blacks and whites. 
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‘Two years after the recovery phase of the business cycle began, officially 
ending the Great Recession in the United States in June 2009, the capitalist 
economy continues to stagnate with the U.S. growth rate at | percent in the 
second quarter, following 0.4 percent in the first quarter, and with both the 
European Union and Japan in a similar or worse condition. Indeed, the 
United States, the European Union, and Japan, as the New York Times 
declared on August 10, 2011 (“Where Will Growth Come From?”), are all 
currently headed down a path “that will prolong their economic stagnation 
and perhaps tip them into another recession.” l 

Under these circumstances mainstream economic commentators are finally 
beginning to open their. eyes to the realities of endemic stagnation. A case in 
point is the 201] New York Times bestseller, The Great Stegnation—a 
pamphlet-size book by Tyler Cowen, professor of economics at George 
Mason University. Cowen recognizes that there is a problem in the United 
States of “multidecade stagnation.” Thus he writes: “Our last three 
economic recoveries, beginning respectively in 2009, 2001, and 1991, have 
been ‘jobless’ in nature. Commerce recovered far more quickly than did 
employment.... Currently, we are struggling to re-attain the economic output 
of 2008, and even before the financial crisis came along, there was no new net 
job creation in this last decade.” His explanation for this is that rapid 
economic growth is due less to internal economic dynamics than external 
historical factors. Thus the economic booms in the U.S. past were not the 
result of the internal workings of the economic system but the product of “low- 
hanging fruit” such as free land and waves of innovation that the system could 
exploit. Today, in contrast, there is no low-hanging fruit in the United States 
(though some other countries like China are able to exploit theirs): no more 
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free land and no epoch-making innovations that can spur economic growth to 
the extent that the railroad and the automobile orce did. Cowen correctly © 
indicates that digital technology and the Internet, however revolutionary, have 
not played the role of epoch-making innovations with respect to the twenty- 
first century economy that the railroad and the automobile played in the 
nineteenth and twenteth centunes. Hence, the economy is left to its own 
devices, which leads to stagnation. 

However, the rational kernel in Cowen’s argumect comes to an abrupt end 
at this point. His book devolves into a conservative argument on the need to 
contain “enttlements” (Social Security and Medicare), make healthcare more 
cost-efficient, and privatize public education. He justifies this in terms of a 
Schumpeterian supply-side view that all of this will help spur a new era of 
technological innovation (a new period of low hanging fruit) that will lead to 
renewed economic dynamism. This is the basis of the empty promise at the 
end of the long subtitle to his book: How America Ate All the Low-Hanging 
Fruit of Modern History, Got Sick, and Will (Eveniually) Feel Better. 

In contrast, some mainstream economists are beginning to zero-in on the 
fundamental cause of the Great Stagnation: the overaccumulation of capital. 
Thus Nounel Roubini of New York University recently went so far as to 
declare in an interview with the Wall Street Journal (August 11, 2011) that, 
“Karl Marx said it right. At some point capitalism can self-destroy itself 
because you can not keep on shifting income from labor to capital without 
having an excess capacity and a lack of aggregate demand, and that’s what's 
happening. We thought that markets work. They are not working, and what’s 
individually rational... [is] a self-destructive process.” This could have come 
straight out of Harry Magdoff and Paul Sweezy’s Stagnation and the 
Financial Crisis, published in 1987 (or virtually any issue of Monthly Review 
‘in the last thirty years). We recommend that Roubini, who is apparently 
willing to take his insights from wherever he can get them, read not only Marx 
but also Gf he has not already) Magdoff and Sweezy. No other thinkers, we 
believe, perceived so early, and so fully, the deep structure of the stagnation- 
financialization crisis in which the economies of the triad (the United States, 
the European Union, and Japan) are now entrapped. 
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the relevant circumstances today, and what are the relevant responses. 
Because English is the home language of globalised "free market" 
totalitarianism, it is not unreasonable to think that this discussion has been 
_carried further in Bengali or, say, Spanish. We present as a useful 
contnbution an English version of an essay that first appeared in Bengali in 
the September-October issue of Aneek, written by our good friend Bernard 
D'Mello. , 


Maoism : Figuring 'It' Out, Putting 'It' to Use 


by Bernard D'Mello 


As I have understood the task at hand, the editors of Aneek expect me to 
respond to the question: Is 'Maoism' in India an authentic application of 
'Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought? Frankly, I am not comfortable 
with such a positing of the question for it seems to suggest one “correct” 
interpretation of ‘Marxism-lLeninism-Mao Zedong Thought’ (M-L- 
M)/Maoism. I would rather like to imagine M-L-M as open-ended and 
adaptable to new and changing historical situations, wide open to empirical 
evidence and thus able to grapple with social reality as it is unfolds. 


Marxism as Open-Ended 


Leninism, following Stalin, ts commonly designated as "Marxism of. ° 
the era of imperialism and proletarian revolution". Nevertheless, ` 
the specificity of its origins in Russia in the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
in the context of economic and social "backwardness" should not be lost sight 
of. Mindful of this historical context, we however need to wrest the universal 
truths of Leninism. Thus, for example, in my view, today, a Leninist 
conception of the Party would be one where internal democracy and socialist 
pluralism would be sought to be safeguarded even under the most severe 
conditions of civil war and/or imperialist intervention. 

Marx, Lenin and Mao did change their views about the world as 
the world changed (with the passage of time), and, like all human beings, they 
were fallible. Lenin's conception of the Party is not merely to be found in his 
1902 book What Is To Be Done?, where the emphasis is on centralism rather | 
than on democracy and where he expresses the view that socialism can only be 
brought to the proletariat by the revolutionary intellectuals of the Party. But 
what about Lenin in 1905, and in 1917 in his book The State and 
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Revolution? Again, by way of an example, didn't Marx, whose motto was to 
doubt everything, continue to the very end of his life to learn truth 
from history, economics and. politics, fromthe real world of social 
relations and class struggle? One might contrast his attitude to 
British colonialism in India in his famous "The Bnitsh Rule in India" (written 
on June 10, 1853) and "The Future Results of Bntsh Rule in 
India" (written on July 22, 1853) in which he is very hopeful of India's 
economic transformation with a letter to Nikolai Danielson in St. Petersburg 
from London on February 19, 1881 in which Marx wntes: 

What the English take from them [the Indians] annually in the form of 
rent, dividends for railways useless to the Hindus; pensions for military and 
civil service men, for Afghanistan and other wars, etc, etc.—what they take 
from them without any equivalent and quite apart from what they appropriate 
to themselves annually within India, speaking only of the value of the 
commodities the Indians have gratuitously and annually to send over to 
England—it amounts to more than the total sum of income of the sixty millions 
of agricultural and industrial labourers of India! This is a bleeding process, 
with a vengeance! 

Surely, Paul Baran, in his The Political Economy of Growth (1957), had 
got on the correct Marxist track with his emphasis, both from a class and a 
centre-periphery perspective, on polarisation—islands of wealth and luxury i in 
a sea of poverty and misery. 

In China from the late 1920s to 1949 in such a sea of poverty and misery, 
and, after “liberation”, from 1949 to 1969, still facing the acute problem of 
backwardness of the "productive forces", Mao and his comrades in the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) brought about many innovations in 
Marxism-Leninism in order to make and continue the revolution in a country 
where it was desperately needed. This brings us to Maoism, or what 
the Aneek editors prefer to call 'Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought’. I 
would prefer the use of the term Maoism simply because it is more than 
simply the application of Marxist-Leninist principles in the Chinese context 
and "-ism" encapsulates what is more collective, international and universal in 
its connotation than "Thought". 

Here, I need to briefly deal with "official" claims as to what is "correct" 
and what is "wrong" as far as "Mao Zedong Thought" is concerned. In 
a "Resolution on Certain Questions of Party History since the Founding of 
the People’s Republic of China" adopted at the Sixth Plenum of the Eleventh 
Central Committee of the CCP in June 1981, there was a so-called "definitive 
evaluation" of Mao and Mao Zedong Thought. ?utting it starkly, and 
perhaps, with a bit of exaggeration, post-1957 Mao and Mao Zedong 
Thought were judged to be 100% wrong. In particular, the Great Leap 
‘Forward, the communes, Mao's theory of “uninterrupted revolution", and the 
Cultural Revolution, which was justified on that basis, are, in the A N 
judged, as expected, very harshly. I radically differ. In my view, the 
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communes, despite adverse weighting of the cases of failure over those of 
success, the theory of “uninterrupted revolution”, never mind that it was 
not adequately developed, and the Cultural Revolution, notwithstanding 
the many serious '‘left' errors and the sharp contrast between 
Maoist aspirations and reality on the ground, must be counted among the 
most innovative features of Maoism.' 


Essence of Maoism 


In brief, in my view, the distinctive features of Maoism, drawn from 
Chinese practice during 1927-69, are the following:* 

e the poor peasantry and rural landless wage-workers of the interior of a 
backward capitalist/semi-feuda) society rather than the urban proletariat 
constitute the mass support base of the revolutionary movement; 


e a theory of revolution by stages as well as "uninterrupted revolution", - 
implying a close link between successive stages and an imperative that the 
political party and other organisations of the revolutionary classes leading 
and continuing the revolution must be free of all the debilitating influences 
coming from the exploiting classes and need to maintain their independence 
and uncompromising opposition to those classes if the revolution is to be taken 
to its logical end; | 

e the stage of New Democratic Revolution (NDR), which 
makes capitalism much more compatible with democracy, thereby aiding 
the transition to socialism; 

e in a semi-feudal, semi-colonial country, the revolutionary path and 
strategy is one of Protracted People's War(PPW) with the 
people's liberation army and the Communist Party at its core, which relies on 
the peasants, builds rural base areas, carries out “land to the tiller" and other 
social policies in these areas (run democratically as miniature, self-reliant- 
states) thereby building up a political mass base in the countryside to finally 
encircle and "capture" (politically win over) the cities; 

° the conception of "base areas" and the way to establishing them; 

e "captunng" (winning mass support in) the cites by demonstrating 
a brand of nationalism -hat is genuinely anti-impenalist, thereby re-orienting 
an existing mass nationalist upsurge in favour of the completion of the NDR; 

* democratic centralism plus the "mass line", ensuring that "democracy" 
doesn't take a backseat to "centralism" and making sure the people are 
involved ın policy making and its implementation through practice of the 
leadership principle "from the masses, to the masses"; 

e the central idea that sanimadictions=the struggle EER functionally 
united opposites—at each stage drive the process of development on the way 
to socialism, which is sought to be brought about in á series of stages, 
where the existing stage, at the right time, is impregnated with the hybrid 
seeds of the subsequent one, thereby dissolving the salient contradictions of 
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the former and ushering in the latter; l 

* an incisive critique of Stalin's philosophy, politics and economics, and 

especially, a rejection of the Stalinist practice of "primitive socialist 

` accumulaton” which was against the interests of the peasantry and, in fact, 
dealt a severe blow to the worker-peasant alliance im the Soviet Union, and 
led to the build-up of a many-times-more repressive state there; 

e progression from land to the tiller to mutual aid teams, and then 
to elementary cooperatives (where incomes are based on productive capital 
ownership and on labour time committed to cooperative production with the 
ralio ofthe labour to capital share of net output increasing over 
time), followed by advanced cooperatives (when the capital share of net. 
output is done away with), and, over a period of time, turning the latter into 
larger units of collective economy and government—the communes; 

* open-ended interrelations among and between the forces of production, 
the relations of production, and the superstructure; 

° in the period of transition to socialism, the need for a series of Cultural 
Revolutions—mass mobilisation and initiative on the part of students, workers: 
and. peasants im major "class struggles’ against apowerful and 
privileged stratum that has a tendency to emerge in the party, the government, 
the enterprises, the communes, -the educational system, and so on, and which 
develops a stake in maintaining its favoured position and passing it on to its 
progeny (a ruling class in the making). (CR is meant to prevent “capitalist 
restoration”; its focus is on the political, ideological and cultural 
superstructure—institutions that wield power and msti or alter the ideas 
and values held by individuals and classes in the transitional society); 

e the importance of women's emancipation ("women hold up half the 
sky") even during the NDR; 

° stress on egalitarianism even where the forces of production have not yet 

\~been developed enough to produce and satisfy all reasonable human needs 
(notion of the “iron rice bowl"). 


But even as Maoism in China raised crucia. questions concerning 
the "transition period” to socialism, as outlined above, in practice, given the 
lack of development of the productive forces and the failure to respect even 
conventional civil and political mghts of the people, "dictatorship of the 
proletariat" (Marx's "self-government of the producers") was a far cry— 
the producers (workers and peasants) didn't have the political power to 
control the labour process and the distribution of the products of their labour. 
In short, while socialism—in Marx's sense of the term—was intended, it 
remained a distant dream in China. Fhe personality cult of Mao and the 

-silencing of his opponents in the absence of democracy made matters worse. 
Perhaps the very process of the accumulation of capital on a world scale that 
had shifted the ‘centre of the revolutionary struggle for socialism from 
the "centre" to the "periphery" of the global capitalist system made the success 
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of any Marxist revolution doubly difficult. 


India's Path: Protracted People's War? 


Maoism in India, 1967-2011 can best be assessed ee the: framework 
of Mao's dictum/tenet—"practice, knowledge, again practice, and again 
knowledge", repeating itself in "cycles"—-and evaluating whether, with each 
cycle, the content of practice and knowledge was raised to a higher level. 
Given the constraint of length, we do not intend to do this over here. What 
we will do is touch upon the main reason for the failure of the Maoists in 
India to establish "base areas" even after four decades of practice of 
the strategy and tactics of PPW. From the Maoist point of view, if 
they create and sustain a few base areas, the PPW will be able to sustain itself 
over a long period; in the absence of base areas, the Maoist guerrilla army will 
not last long or grow. 

Basically, in its analysis of the interplay of continuity with change, the 
Communist Party of India (Maoist) seems to emphasise continuity rather 
than change. Indeed, if one looks at the party programme adopted by the 
original CPI (Marxist-Leninist) at its first Party Congress in May 1970 and 
compares this with the same passed at the first Congress of the CPI (Maoist) 
in 2007, in the characterisation of Indian society as "semi-colonial", "semi- 
feudal", the character of the Indian state, the four major contradictions, the 
two fundamental contradictions, the principal contradiction, the character 
of the Indian big bourgeoisie, the stage of the Indian revolution, the four- 
class revolutionary united front, and so on, they are essentially the same. 

Contrary to this, in our understanding, India is an underdeveloped 
capitalist country, permeated with the following tendenciey’propensities that 
are leading to its emergence as a sub-imperialist power: 


e An increasing share of foreign capital in modern industry and finance; 

e Globalisation of the country's financial markets and the imperative to 
follow conservative fiscal and monetary policies;* 

e Rapid decline in the share of agriculture, relative stagnation in industry's 
share, and a rapid rise in the share of services, all as a proportion of gross. 
domestic product from the 1980s onward but with the corresponding 
changes in employment shares, especially that of agriculture declining much 
less, in turn, having serious implications for mass living standards; 

¢« Widening wage gaps vis-a-vis the developed capitalist countries and, 
consequently, unequal exchange in international trade; 

e A consequent outward mobility of "knowledge workers", constrained by 
political restrictions in the recipient high-wage countries; 

¢ A systematic reliance on the import of technology as far as the islands of 
high productivity in the economy—in agriculture, industry and services——are 
concerned; l 

e La Grande Bouffe, so characteristic of consumer society, confined to the 
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local elite, which imitates the consumption patterns of its counterparts in the 
developed capitalist countnes; 

An increasing = proportion of exports of = pnmary 
aces manufactured goods, and services routed via the trade and 
investment networks of transnational corporations; 

e Islands of undreamt-of wealth-luxury in a vast sza of poverty-misery;° 

e Increasing degree of monopoly in the modern industrial and services 
sector, buttressed, no doubt, by foreign capital; 

e Dispossession of the peasantry via class differentiation and, increasingly, 
through displacement and environmental degradation;’ 

e Political subordination to US impenalism and working with it to 
advance mutual strategic interests; 

e Bolstering of the semi-fascist project of the Hindutva forces (whose 
parliamentary political front, the Bharatrya Janata Party is the only serious 
contender of the Congress Party for power at the national level) following the 
US' "war on terror" in the aftermath of 9/11; and, 

e Intensification of coercive institutional mechan:sms internally and extra- 
territorially, as regards the latter, where the Indian state teams up with Indian 
business to advance mutual interests and power beyond its national borders, 


for instance, in Nepal, Afghanistan and Sri Lanka. 


All this cannot be elaborated upon over here, and the Maoists too touch 
upon some of the above tendencies, but where would the contradiction 
between caste-based feudalism and the broad masses of the people, what the 
Maoists say is the principal contradiction among the set of four major 
contradictions, figure as an explanation for these propensities? The concepts 
"semi-feudalism" and "semi-colonialism" must be open-ended and adaptable 
to new and changing historical situations if they are to aid an understanding of 
"the present as history". Our point of disagreement with the CPI (Maoist) 
is significant: If the party programme follows mainly from the party's class 
analysis of the society, the character of the. Indian state and understanding of 
major contradictions (the two fundamental ones from among them, and from 
thełe two, pinpointing the principal contradiction), and strategy is formulated 
based on that programme, then if there is a major error in understanding class 
structure and relations, the character of the state, and the nature of the main 
contradictions, the party programme and consequent strategy and tactics 
would be inappropriate and erroneous, and lead to a serious underestimation 
of the stability, power and strength of the Indian state, the economy and the 
ruling classes.: We think that uneven development in a backward capitalist 
system is fundamentally different from the same m a semi-feudal, semi- 
colonial setup, making it doubly difficult to successfully establish a series 
of base areas from which the movement can then be steered and expanded 
to move beyond the stage of "strategic defence". | 

What then did Mao mean when he said "learn truth from practice"? 
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As we understand it, this zæfers to learning truth "from history, 
from economics and politics .,. . from the real world of social relations 
and class struggle"? in combination with and from one's own political practice. 
In keeping with this exhortation, Maoists in India need to take a hard re-look 
into the abyss that is India—aits history, its economy and polity, 
its potentialities. As Mao did, we also need to change our views about 
the world as the world changes. He offered no revolutionary path for all tumes 
and places, but he left us with his Weltanschauung, his method of analysis— 
materialist dialectics—his values, his vision. Of course, even as we 
critique the Maoists in India, one admires their simplicity, their singleness of 
purpose, their high spirits in the course of the fight, their sense of misery when 
one of their comrades gives up tae fight or submits to the powers that be, 
their ever-willingness to excuse the gullibility of the masses but nevertheless, 
detest any signs of servility. 


Notes 


1. This proposition is argued in my article "Did Lanin/Meo Forsaka Marx?” in Economic & Political Weekly, Vol. 45, 
No. 22, May 29-June 4, 2011, pp. 94-99. 

2. These attributes of Macism have been developed in my essay “What ls Maoism?” in What /s Maoism and Other 
Essays (Kharagpur: Comerstone Publications, 2010), edited and introduced by me, and in the assay mentioned 
in the previous footnote. 

3. | first began theortzing about this phenorneron in 1998. See Bemard D'Mello, "Does Indian Sub-lmperiaksm 
Drive the Bomb?" Frontier, Vol. 31, Nos. 8-11, September 20-October 17, 1998, pp. 38-40. 

4. Sea N K Chandra's "India's Foreign Exchange Reserves: A Shield of Comfort or an Albatross?" Economic & 
Political Weekly, April 5, 2008, pp. 39-61. 

5. See Utsa Patnaik’s “Unbalanced Growth, Tertiarization of the Indian Economy and implications for Mass 
Living Standards”, in Pravean Jha (ed.}: Progressive Fiscal Policy in India (New Delht Sageli, 2011, pp. 299- 
325. An earlier episode was in colonial India from 1881 to 1931 {lbéd.: p. 301). 

6. See S L Shetty's "Growing Inequality: A Se-ious Challenge to the Indian Society and Polity", in Praveen Jha 
(ad.), Progressive Fiscal Policy in india (New Delhi: Sage), 2011, pp 86-147. Also sae Utsa Patnaik's “The 
Repubkc of Hunger", Socia! Scientist, Vol. XXXII, No. 9/10, September-Octobar, 2004, pp. 9-35. Utsa 
Patnaik’s “The Tendulkar Committee Repor: on Poverty Estimation” (People's Democracy, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, 
January 3, 2010, pp 1-4) shows tha committee's own estimates of the proportion of the rural and urban 
populations unable to reach the minimum norrition norms in 2004-05 are 86.7% and 64.5% respectively. Also 
see N K Chandra’s “China and India: Convergence in Economic Growth and Social Tensions?" in ZPW 
tad., Ching after 1978 - Craters on the Mean: Essays from Economie & Political Weekly Hyderabad: Orient 
Blackswan in associatian with Sameeksha Trust}, 2010, pp. 279-317. 

7. See Utsa Patnaik’s “Imperialism, Resources. and Food Security, with Referance ta the Indian Experience", in 
Waquar Ahmed, Amitabh Kundu, and Richard Peet (ads.), /edje's-New Economic Policy: A Critical Analysis (New 
York: Routledge), pp 2° 7-39, which, among ether things, links displacement due to special economic zones with 
rural landlassness. 

8. See Paul Sweezy's "What is Marxism?" MoatAly Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 10, March, p. 1. 


—’ 


The weapon of criticism cannot, of course, replace criticism of the weapon, 
material force must be.overthrown by material force; but theory also becomes a 
material force as soon as it has gripped the masses. 


Karl Marx, Introduction to A Contribution to the Critique of Hegel's 
Philosophy of Right 
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an open bleeding wound in our.community, we have faced in practice the 
project of revolutionary change and are still engaged iń the project. We have 
every right to say that we have not been defeated. In Nepal our comrades 
have carried out å- peoples war against the U:S. trained and advised armed 
forces of an autocratic monarchy, and succeeded i in forcing out the monarch 
and the U.S. military "advisers". Yet the strategic, strength of the still 
undefeated erstwhile Royal Nepal Army meant that continuing the civil war _ 
in the cities would have such bloody consequences that even a. "complete" 
victory would be poisoned for decades. In an experiment without precedent, 
the Nepali revolutionaries, having attained strategic equilibrium in a civil 
war, seek to establish their hegemony: through peaceful struggle. The 
experiment continues, and while it has not yet'’succéeded, it has not yet failed. 
` In short, what we have to.offer the youth emerging from the night of "free 
market” totalitarianism is a dialogue on how to avoid the most flagrant errors 
of reformist co-optation on the one hand, and dogmatism on the other. We 
are ourselves only in the first stages. of learning from the careerist 
degeneration of CPI(M) cadre in West Bengal, and at best in the second 
stage of learning from the dogmatism that caused the raxalite movement to 
‘split and split again when under attack, until at moments each small grouplet 
appeared to regard its comrades as the primary enemy. Perhaps the most .. 
‘signifiant achievement of our Nepali comrades has been that they are 
conducting an open and unrestrained line struggle and dialogue while 
struggling for hegemony, and have (so far) neither split their party not seen 
- their cadre corrupted by power and money. 

-In 2011 no sensible person can imagine that there is some revolutionary 
recipe to be applied under'all circumstances. Mao, fromthe start, could not 
have been : more clear: “The long-term survival inside a country of one or 
more small areas under Red political power completely encircled by a White 
regime is a phenomenon that has never occurred anywhere else in the world. 
-There are special reasons for this unusual phenomenon. It can exist and 
develop only under certain conditions. First, it cannot occur in any 
imperialist country or in any colony under direct imperialist rule, but can 
‘only occur in China which is economically backward, and which is semi- 
colonial and under indirect imperialist rule. For this unusual phenomenon 
can occur only in conjunction with another unusual pkenomenon, namely, 
war within the White regime.” (“Why Is it That Red Political Power Can 
Existin China? “). This is the starting point for the discussion of what are the 
i continu page 62 
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Imperialism, as an explanatory tool ex post, serves admirably in 
5 

understanding the more horrific events--wars, genocidal massacres, regimes 
- of torture and murder—of the recent past. The "cold war" truce that marked 
"northern" political reality from 1947 to 1991 never extended to 'southern" 


reality. The United States and its allies and satellites of NATO have waged ` 


an unending war against every anti-capitalist and/or ant-imperialist popular 
movement that has emerged in the south; indeed, against any regime or 
movement of whatever ideological tenor that threatens to deny access to 
valuable natural resources on the dictated terms of imperial capital. The 


savage but futile wars against the national liberation movements, such as” 


those of the French in Algeria and Annam, or the British in Kenya, were 


swiftly replaced by a "post-colonial" multi-level warfare led by the United ` 


States, as in Indonesia, South Vietnam, Cuba, Chile, Nicaragua, Angola, 
Afghanistan, Iraq, and most recently, Libya.  ” 

Obedient local tyrants, frequently military enanaades e.g., Pinochet, 

Suharto, Mubarak (but also civilians such as Colombia's Uribe}, now play 

the roles of Viceroys and Governor Generals.. And instead of Colonial 

~ Offices with prominent ministries on major avenues and budgets subject to 


public parliamentary debate, there is the CIA with its vast but secret budget, 
continued on inside back cover 
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In the last few decades there has been an enormous shift in the capitalist 
economy in the direction of the globalization ‘of production. Much of the 
increase in manufacturing and even services production that would have 
formerly taken place in the global North——as well as a portion of the North’s 
preexisting production—is now being offshored to the global South, where it 
is feeding the rapid industrialization of a handful of emerging economies. It is 
customary to see this shift as arising from the economic cnisis of 1974—75 and 
the nse of neoliberalism—or as erupting in the 1980s and after, with the huge 
increase in the global capitalist labor force resulting from the integration of 
Eastern’ Europe and China into the world economy. Yet, the foundations of 
production on a global scale, we will argue, were laid in the 1950s and 
1960s, and were already depicted in the work of Stephen Hymer, the 
foremost theorist of the multinational corporation, who died in 1974. 

For Hymer multinational corporations ‘evolved out of the monopolistic (or 
oligopolistic) structure of modern industry in which the typical firm was a giant 
corporation controlling a substantial share of a given market or industry. At a 
certain point in their development (and in the development of the system) these 
giant corporations, headquartered in the rich econcmies, expanded abroad, 
seeking monopolistic advantages—as well as easier access to raw matenals and 
local markets—through ownership and control of foreign subsidiaries. Such 
firms internalized within their’ own structure of corporate planning the 
international division of labor for their products. “Multinational corporations,” 
Hymer observed, “are a substitute for the market as a’ method of organizing 
international exchange.” They led inexorably'to the internationalization of 
production and the formation of a system of “international oligopoly” that 
would increasingly dominate the world economy.’ | 


JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER (jfoster@monthlyreview.org) is editor of Monthly Review and 
professor of sociology at the University of Oregon. ROBERT W. MCCHESNEY 
(rwmeches@uiuc.edu) is Gutgsell Endowed Professor of Communications at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. R. JAMIL JONNA is a Ph.D. candidate in sociology at the 
University of Oregon. . 
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In his last article, “International Politics and International Economics: A 
Radical Approach,” published posthumously in 1975, Hymer focused on the 
issue of the enormous “latent surplus-population” or reserve. army of labor in 
both the backward areas of the developed economies and in the 
underdeveloped countries, “which could be broken down to form a constantly 
flowmg surplus population to work at the bottom of the.ladder.” Following 
Marx, Hymer insisted that, “accumulation of capital is, therefore, increase of 
the proletariat.” The vast “external reserve army” in the third world, 
supplementing the “internal reserve army” within the developed capitalist 
countries, constituted the real maternal basis on which multinational capital 
was able to internationalize production—creating a continual movement of 
surplus population into the labor force, and weakening labor globally through 
a process of “divide and rule.” 

A close consideration of Hymer’s work thus serves to clarify the essential 
point that “the great global job shift”* from North to South, which has become 
such a central issue in our time, is not to be seen so much in terms of 
international competition, deindustnalization, economic msis, new 
communication technologies—or even such general phenomena as globalization 
and financializaton—though each of these can be said to have played a part. 
Rather, this shift is to be viewed as the result pnmanly of. ‘the 
internationalization of monopoly capital, arising from the global spread of 
multinational corporations and the concentration and centralization of 
production on a world scale. Moreover, it is tied to a whole system of ` 
polanzation of wages (as well as wealth and poverty) on a world scale, which 
has its basis in the global reserve army of labor. 

‘Lhe international oligopolies that increasingly dominate the world 


economy avoid genuine price competition, colluding instead in the area of . - 


price. For example, Ford and Toyota and the other leading auto firms do 
not try to undersell each other in the prices of their final products—since to 
do so would unleash a destructive price war that would reduce the profits of 
all of these firms. With price competition—the primary form of competition 
in economic theory—for the most part banned, the two main forms of 
competition that remain in a mature market- or industry are: (1) competition 
for low cost position, entailing reductions in prime production (labor and 
raw material) costs, and (2) what is known as “monopolistic competition,” 
that is, oligopolistic rivalry directed at marketing or the sales effort.* 

. In terms of international production it is important to understand that the 
giant firms constantly strive for the lowest possible costs globally in order to 
expand their profit margins and reinforce their degree of monogoly within a 

-given industry. This arises from the very nature of oligopolistic rivalry. As 
Michael E. Porter of Harvard Business School wrote in his Competitive 
Strategy in 1980: ! 
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Having a low-cost position yields the firm above-average returns in its 
industry.... Its cost position gives the firm a defense against rivalry from 
competitors, because its lower costs mean that it can still earn returns after 
its competitors have competed away their profits though rivalry.... Low 
cost provides a defense against powerful suppliers by providing more 
flexibility to cope with input cost increases. The factors that lead to a low 
cost-position usually also provide substantial entry barriers in terms of 
scale economies or cost advantages.” 


This continuous search for low-cost position and higher profit margins led, 
beginning with the expansion of foreign direct investment in the 1960s, to the 
“offshoring” of a considerable portion of production. This, however, required 
the successful tapping of huge potential pools of labor in the third world to 
create a vast low-wage workforce. The expansion of the global labor force 

- available to capital in recent decades has occurred mainly as a result of two 
factors: (1) the depeasantization of a large portion of the global periphery by 
means of agnbusiness—removing peasants from the land, with the resulting 
expansion of the population of urban slums; and (2) the integration of the 
workforce of the former “actually existing socialist” countries into the world 
capitalist economy. Between 1980 and 2007 the global labor force, according 
to the International Labor Organisation (ILO), grew from 1.9 billion to 3.1 
billion, a nse of 63 percent—with 73 percent of the labor force located in the 
developing world, and 40 percent in China and India alone.® 

The change in the share of “developing countries” (referred to here as the 
global South, although it includes some Eastern European nations), in world 
industrial employment, in relation to “developed countriés” .(the global 
North) can be seen in Chart 1. It shows that the South’s share of industrial 

~employment has nsen dramatically from 51 percent in 1980 to 73 percent in 
2008. Developing country imports as a proportion of the total imports of the 
United States more than quadrupled in the last half of the twentieth century.’ 

The result of these global megatrends is the peculiar structure of the world 
economy that we find today, with corporate control and profits concentrated at 
the top, while the global labor force at the bottom is confronted with abysmally 
low wages and a chronic insufficiency of productive employment. Stagnation in 
the mature economies and the resulting financialization of accumulation have 
only intensified these tendencies by helping to dnve what Stephen Roach of 
Morgan Stanley dubbed “global labor arbitrage,” i.e., the system of economic ` 
rewards derived from exploiting the international wage hierarchy, resulting in 
outsized returns for corporations and investors.® 

Our argument here is that the key to a EE ie changes in the 
imperialist system (beyond the analysis of the multinational corporation itself, 
which we have discussed elsewhere)” is to be found in the growth of the global . 
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Chart 1. Distribution of industrial Employment, 1980-2008 
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Notes: “Industrial anploymant” is a broad category that includes mining; manufacturing, ucilities (electricity, ` 
gas, and water supply), and construction. From 2003 to 2007, manufacturing and mining averaged 58.1 
percent of total industrial employment in the United States, while in China the ratio was 75.2 percent (sae 
“Table 4b. Employment by 1-digit sector level [!SIC-Rev.3, 19907). Based on the two lergest economies, 
therefore, the broad category of “industrial employment” systematically understates the excant to which the 
world share of manufacturing has grown in developing countries. Classification of countries as “developing” 
(Sou.h) and “developed” (North) is taken from UNCTAD. The sample averaged 83 ‘countries over the entire | 
period and there were breaks in the country-level series depending on ILO data availability. For example, data 
were only svailable for india in 2000 and 2006, and this explains the spikes in these two yearz. 

Sources: ILO, “Key indicators of the Labour Market [KILM), Sixth Edition,” Software Package Čena: 
intemationai Labour Organization, 2009); UNCTAD, “Countries, Economic groupings,” UNCTAD Statistical © 
Databases Online, http} unctadstat.unctad.org (Geneva: Switzerland, 2011), generated June 28, 2011. 


reserve army—as . Hymer was among the first to realize; Not only has the 
_ growth of the global capitalist labor force. (including the available reserve 
army) radically altered the position of third world labor, :it also has had -an 
effect on labor in the rich economies, where wage levels are stagnant or 
declining for this and other reasons. Everywhere multinational corporations 
have been able to apply a divide and rule policy, altering the relative positions 
of capital and labor worldwide. 

Mainstream economics is not of sich hele in aaie these changes. In 
‘line with the Panglossian view of globalization advanced by New York Times 
columnist Thomas Friedman, most orthodox economists see the growth of the 
global labor force, the North-South shift in.jobs,. and the expansion’ of 
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international low-wage ‘competition as simply reflecting an increasingly “flat 
world” in which economic differences (advantages/disadvantages) between 
nations are disappearing.’ As Paul Krugman, representing the stance of 
orthodox economics, has declared: “If policy makers and intellectuals think it 
is important to emphasize the adverse effects of low-wage competition [for 
developed countries and the global economy], then it is at least equally 
important for economists and business leaders to tell them they are wrong.” 
Krugman’s mistaken reasoning here is based on the assumption that wages 
will invariably adjust to productivity growth, and the inevitable result will be a 
new world-economic equilibrium.'’ All is for the best in the best of all 
capitalist worlds. Indeed, if there are worries in the orthodox economic camp 
in this respect, they have to do, as we shall see, with concerns about how long 
the huge gains derived from global labor arbitrage can be maintained.’ 

- In sharp contrast, we shall develop an approach emphasizing that behind 
the phenomenon of global labor arbitrage lies a new global phase in the 
development of Marx’s “absolute general law of capitalist accumulation,” 
according to which: 


The greater the social wealth, the functioning | the extent and 
energy of its growth, and therefore also the greater the absolute mass of the 
proletariat and the productivity of its labour, the greater is the industrial 
reserve army.... But the greater this reserve army in proportion to the 
active labour-army, the greater is the mass of a consolidated surplus 
population, whose misery Is in inverse ratio to the amount of torture it has 
to undergo in the form of labour. The more extensive, finally, the 
pauperized sections of the working class and the industrial reserve army, 
the greater is official pauperism. This is the absolute general law of 
— capitalist accumulation. 


“Nowadays...the field of action of this law,” as Harry Magdoff and 
Paul Sweezy stated in 1986, | ; 


is the entire global capitalist system, and its most spectacular 
manifestations are in the third world where unemployment rates range up 
to 50 percent and destitution, hunger, and starvation are increasingly 
endemic. But the advanced capitalist nations are by no means immune to 
its operation: more than 30 million men and women, in excess of 10 
percent of the available labor force, are unemployed in the OECD 
countries; and in the United States itself, the richest cf them all, officially 
defined poverty rates are rising even in a period of cyclical upswing. ° 


- ‘The new imperialism of the late twentieth and twenty-first centuries is thus 
characterized, at the top of the world system, by the domination of monopoly- 
finance capital, and, at the bottom, by the emergence of a massive global 
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reserve army of labor. The result of this immense polarization, is an 
augmentation of the “imperialist rent” extracted from the South through the 
integration of low-wage, highly exploited workers into capitalist production. 
This then becomes a lever for an increase in the reserve army and the rate of — 
exploitation in the North as well.” 


Marx and the General Law of Accumulation 


In addressing the general law of accumulation, it is important first to take 
note of a common misconception directed at Marx’s tendental law. It is 
customary for establishment cnitics to attribute to Marx—on the basis of one 
or at most two passages taken out of context—what these critics have dubbed 
as an ‘“immiseration theory” or a “doctrine of ever-increasing misery.” 
Illustrative of this is John Strachey in his 1956 book Contemporary 
Capitalism, the larger part of which was devoted to polemicizing against Marx 
on this point. Strachey repeatedly contended that Marx had “predicted” that ` 
real wages would not rise under capitalism, so that workers’ average standard ` 
of living must remain constant or decline—presenting this as a profound error 
on Marx's part. However, Strachey, together with all subsequent critics who 
have advanced this view, managed only to provide a single partial sentence in 
Capital (plus one early on in The Communist Manifesto—not ane of Marx’s 
economic works) as purported evidence for this. Thus 1 in the famous summary 
paragraph on the “expropriation of the expropriators” at the end of volume 
one, Marx (as quoted by Strachey) wrote: “While there is thus a progressive 
diminution in the number of the capitalist magnates (who usurp and 
monopolise all the advantages of this transformative process) there occurs a 
corresponding. increase in the mass of poverty, oppression, enslavement, 
degeneration and exploitation..." 7 ` 

Hardly resounding proof of a crude immiseration thesis! Marx’s point ~ 
rather was that the system is polarized between the growing mon>polization of 
capital by a relatively smaller number of individual capitals at the top and the 
relative impoverishment of the great mass of people at the bottom. This 
passage said nothing about the movement of real wages. Moreaver, Strachey 
deliberately excluded the sentence immediately preceding the one he quoted, 
in which Marx indicated that he was concerned in this context not simply with 
the working class of the rich countries but with the entire capita‘ist world and 
the global working class—or as he put it, “the entanglement of all peoples in 
the net of the world market, and, with this, the growth of the international 
character of the capitalist regime.” Indeed, the “kernel of truth” to the “theory 
of immiseration, Roman Rosdolsky wrote in The Making of Marx's 
‘Capital’, lay in the fact that such tendencies towards an absolute increase in” 
human misery can be found “in two spheres: firstly (temporary) im all times of 
crisis, and secondly (permanent) in the so-called underdeveloped areas of the 
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world. "Ie i ihe 


Far from being a crude theory of immiseration, Marx’s general law was an 
attempt to explain how the accumulation of capital could occur at all: that is, 
why the growth in demand for labor did not lead to a continual nse in wages, 
which would squeeze profits and ‘cut off accumulation. Moreover, it served to 
explain: (1) the functional role that unemployment played in the capitalist 
system; (2) the reason why crisis was so devastating to the working class as a 
whole; and (3) the tendency towards the pauperization of a large part of the 
population. Today it has its greatest significance m accounting for “global 
labor arbitrage,” i.e., capital’s earning of enormous monopolistic returns or 
imperial rents by shifting certain sectors of production to underdeveloped 
regions of the world to take advantage of the global’ immobility of labor, and 
the existence of subsistence (or below subsistence) wages in much of the 
global South. - 

As Fredric Jameson recently noted in Representing Capital, despite the 

“mockery” thrown at Marx’s general law of accumulation i in the early post- 
Second World War era, “it is...no longer a joking matter.” Rather, the general 
law highlights “the actuality today of Capital on a world scale.””* 

It is therefore essential to take a close examination of Marx’s argument. In 
his best-known single statement on the general law of accumulation, Marx 
wrote: ' 


In proportion as capital accumulates, the situation of the worker, be his 
payment high or low, must grow worse.... The law which always holds the 
relative surplus population in equilibrium with the extent and energy of 
accumulation rivets the worker to capital more firmly than the wedges of 
Hephaestus held Prometheus to the rock. It makes an accumulation of 
misery a necessary condition, corresponding to the accumulation of wealth. 
Accumulation at one pole is, therefore, at the same time accumulation of 
misery, the torment of labour, slavery, ignorance, brutalization and moral 
degradation at the opposite pole, 1.e. on the side of the class that produces 
its own product as capital [italics added] .” 


By pointing to an “equilibrium” between accumulation of capital and the 
‘relative surplus population” or reserve.army of labor, Marx was arguing, that 
under “normal” conditions the growth of accumulation is able to proceed 
unhindered only if it also results in the displacement of large numbers of 
workers. The resulting “redundancy” of workers checks any tendency toward 
a too rapid mse in real wages’ which would bring accumulation to a halt. 
‘Rather than a crude theory of “immiseration,” then, the general law of 
accumulation highlighted that capitalism, via the constant generation of a 
reserve army of the unemployed, naturally tended to polarize between relative 
wealth at the top and relative poverty at the bottom—with the threat of falling 
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into the latter constituting an enormous lever for the increase in the rate of 
exploitation of employed workers. 

Marx commenced his treatment of the general law by straigatforwardly 
observing, as we have noted, that the accumulation of capital, all cther things 
being equal, increased the demand for labor. In order.to prevent this growing 
demand for labor from contracting the available supply of workers, and thereby 
forcing up wages and squeezing profits, it was necessary that a counterforce 
come into bemg that would reduce the amount of labor needed at any given 
level of output. This was accomplished primanily through increases in labor 
productivity with the introduction of new capital and technology, resulting in the 
displacement of labor. (Marx: specifically rejected the classical “iron law of 
wages’ that saw the labor force as determined primarily by population growth.) 
In this way, by “constantly revolutionizing the instruments of production,” the 
capitalist system is able, no less constantly, to reproduce a relative surplus 
population or reserve army of labor, which competes for jobs with those in the 
active labor army.” “The industrial reserve army,” Marx wrote, “during 
periods of stagnation and average prosperity, weighs down the active army of 
workers; dunng the period of over-production and feverish activity, it puts a 
curb on their pretensions. The relative surplus population is therefore the 
background against which the law of the demand and supply of labour does its 
work. It confines the field of action of this law to the limits absolutely convenient 
to capital’s drive to exploit and dominate the.workers.”” 

It followed that if this essential lever of accumulation were to be 
maintained, the reserve army would need to be continually restocked so as to 
remain in a constant (if not increasing) ratio to the active labor army. While 
generals won. battles by “recruiting” - armies, capitalists won them by 
“discharging the army of workers. ”” 

It is important te note that Marx developed his well-known analysis of the 
concentration and ‘centralization of capital as part the argument on the general 
law of accumulation. [hus the tendency toward the domination of the economy 
by bigger and fewer capitals, was as much a part of his overall argument on the 
general law as was the growth of the reserve army itself. The two processes were 
inextricably bound tagether.” 

Marx’s breakdowni of the reserve army of labor into its various components 
was complex, and was clearly aimed both at comprehensiveness and at deriving 
what were for his time statistically relevant categones. It included not only those 
who were “wholly unemployed” but also those who were only “partially 
employed.” Thus the relative surplus population, he wrote, “exists :n all kinds 
of forms.” Nevertheless, outside of periods of acute economic crisis, there were 
three major forms of the relative surplus population: the floating, latent, and 


stagnant. On top of that there was the whole additional realm of official 
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pauperism, which concealed even more elements of the reserve army. . 

The floating population consisted of workers who were unemployed due to 
the normal ups and downs of accumulation or as a.result of technological 
unemployment: people who have recently worked, Lut who were now out of 
work and in the process of searching for new jobs. Here: Marx discussed the 
age structure of employment and its effects on unemployment, with capital 
constantly seeking younger, cheaper workers. So exploitative was the work 
process that workers were physically used up quickly and discarded at a fairly 
early age well before their working life was properly over.” ; 

The latent reserve army was to be found in agriculture, where the demand 
for labor,, Marx wrote, “falls absolutely’ as soon as capitalist production has 
taken it over. Hence, there was a “constant flow” of labor from subsistence 
agriculture to industry in’ the towns: “The constant.movement towards the 
towns presupposes, .in.the countryside itself, a constant latent: surplus 
population, the extent of which only becomes evident at those exceptional 
times when its: distribution channels are wide open. The wages: of ‘the 
agricultural labourer are therefore reduced to a minimum, and -he always 
stands with. one foot already in.the s swamp of pauperism.””° 

The third major form of the reserve army, the stagnant E formed, 
according to: Marx, “a part of the active reserve army but with extrémely 
irregular employment.” This included all sorts of part-time, casual (and what 
would today be called informal) labor. The wages of workers in this category 
could be. said to “sink below the average normal level of the working'class” (.e., 
below the value of labor power). It was- here that the bulk-of the masses ended 
up who had: been “made ‘redundant’” by large-scale industry and agriculture. 
Indeed, these workers represented “a proportionately greater part” of “the 
general increase in the worst class than the other Cements of the reserve 
army.. 

The _ part of this ae reserve army was to be found in ae 
domestic industry,” which consisted of “outwork” carried out through the agency 
of subcontractors on behalf of manufacture, and dominated by-so-called ‘cheap 
labor,” primarily women, and children. Often such “outworkers” outweighed 
factory labor in an industry. For example, a shirt factory in Londonderry 
employed 1,000 workers but also had another 9,000 outworkers attached to it 
stretched out over the countryside. Here the most “murderous side of the 
economy” was revealed.” - 

For Marx, pauperism consttuted. “the lowest, aleni of the relative 
surplus population” and it was here: that the “precarious...condition of 
existence” of the entire working population was most evident. “Pauperism,” 
he-wrote, “is the hospital of the active labor-army and the dead weight of the 
industrial reserve army.” . Beyond. the actual - “lumpenproletariat” or. 
“vagabonds, criminals, prostitutes,” etc., there were three categories of 
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paupers. First, those who were able- to work, and who reflected the drop in the 
numbers of the poor in every period of industrial prosperity, when the demand 
for labor was greatest. These destitute elements employed only in times of 
prosperity were an extension of the active labor army. Second, it included 
orphans and pauper children, who in the capitalist system were drawn into 
industry in great numbers during periods of expansion. Third, it encompassed 
“the demoralized, the ragged, and those unable to work, chiefly people who 
succumb to their incapactty for adaptation, an incapacity that arises from the 
division of labour; people who have lived beyond the worker’s average life- 
span; and the victims of industry whose number increases with the growth of 
dangerous machinery, of mines, chemical workers, etc., the mutilated, the 
sickly, the widows, etc.” Such pauperism was a creation of capitalism itself, 
“but capital usually knows how to transfer these [social costs} from its own 
shoulders to those of the working class and the petty bourgeoisie." 

The full extent of the global reserve army was evident in periods of 
economic prospenty, when much larger numbers of workers were temporarily 
drawn into employment. This included foreign workers. In addition to the 
sections of the reserve armies mentioned above, Marx noted that Irish workers 
were drawn into employment in English industry in periods of peak 
production—such that they constituted part of the relative surplus population 
for English production.”” The temporary reduction in the size of the reserve 
army in comparison to th2 active labor army at the peak of the business cycle 
had the effect of pulling up wages above their average value and squeezing 
profits—though Marx repeatedly indicated that such increases in real wages 
were not the principal cause of crises in profitability, and never threatened the 
system itself.” l 

During an economic crisis, many. of the workers in the active labor army 
would themselves be made “redundant,” thereby increasing the numbers of 
unemployed on top of the normal reserve army. In such periods, the enormous 
- weight of the relative surplus population would tend to pull wages down below 
their average value (i.e., the historically determined value of labor power). As 
Marx himself put it: “Stagnation in production makes part of the working 
class idle and hence places the employed workers in conditions where they 
have to accept a fall in wages, even below the average.”*’ Hence, in times of 
economic crisis, the working class as an organic whole, encompassing the 
active labor army and the reserve army, was placed in dire conditions, with a 
multitude of people succumbing to hunger and disease. 

Marx was unable to complete his critique of political economy, and 
consequently never wrote his projected volume on world trade. Nevertheless, it 
is clear that he saw the general law of accumulation as extending eventually to 


the world level. Capital located ip the rich countries, he believed, would take 
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advantage of cheaper labor abroad—and of the higher levels ‘of exploitation in 
the underdeveloped parts of the world made possible by the existence of vast 
surplus labor pools (and non-capitalist modes of production). In his speech to 
the Lausanne Congress ‘of the First International in 1867 (the year of the 
publication of the first volume of Capital) he declared: “A study of the 
struggle waged by the English working class reveals that, in order to oppose 
their workers, the employers either bring in workers from abroad or else 
transfer manufacture to countries where there is a cheap labor force. Given 
this state of affairs, if the working class wishes to continue its struggle with 
some chance of success, -the national organisations; must become 
international. oe 

The reality of unequal exchange, whereby, in Marx’ s words, “the richer 
country exploits the poorer, even where the latter gains by the exchange,” 
was a basic, scientific postulate of classical economy, to be found in both 
Ricardo and J.S. Mull. These higher profits were tied to the cheapness of 
labor in poor countries—attributable in turn to underdevelopment, pa a 
seemingly unlimited labor supply (albeit much of it forced labor). ° 
profit rate,” Marx observed, “is generally higher there [in the ee on 
account of the lower degree of development, and so too is the exploitation of 
labour, through the use of slaves, coolies, etc.” In all trade relations, the 
richer country was in a position to extract what were, in effect "monopoly 
profits” (or imperial rents) since “the privileged country receives more 
labour in exchange for less,” while inversely, “the poorer country gives more 
objectified labour in kind than it receives.” Hence, as opposed to a single 
country where gains and losses evened out, it was cuite possible and indeed 
common, Marx argued,.for one nation to “cheat” another. The growth of 
the relative surplus population, particularly at the global level, represented 
such a powerful influence in raising the rate of exploitation, in Marx’s 
conception, that it could be seen as a major “counterweight” to the tendency 
of the rate of profit to fall, “and in part even paralyse[s] it.”*° 

The one classical Marxist theorist who made useful additions to Marx’s 
reserve army analysis with respect to impenalism was Rosa Luxemburg. In 
The Accumulation of Capital she argued that in order for accumulation to 
proceed “capital must be able to mobilise world labour power without: 
restriction.” According to Luxemburg, Marx had been too “influenced by 
English conditions involving a high level of capitalist development.” 
Although he-had addressed the latent reserve in agriculture, he had not 
dealt with the drawing of surplus labor from non-capitalist modes . of 
production (e.g., the peasantry) in his description of the reserve army. 
However, it was mainly here that the surplus labor for global accumulation 
was to be found. It was true, Luxemburg acknowledged, that Marx 
discussed the expropriation of the peasantry in his treatment of “so-called 
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primitive accumulation,” in the chapter of Capital immediately following 
his discussion of the general law. But that argument was concerned 
primarily with the “genesis of capital” and not with its contemporary forms. 
Hence, the reserve army analysis had to be extended i in a global context to 
take into account the enormous “social reservoir” of rion-capitalist labor.** 


` Global Labor Arbitrage 


~ The pursuit of “an ever extended market” Marx contended, is an “inner 
necessity” of the capitalist mode of productian.™ This inner necessity took on 
a new significance, however, with the rise of monopoly capitalism in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The emergence of multinational 
corporations, first in the giant oil companies and a handful of other firms in 
the early twentieth century, and then becoming a much more general 
phenomenon in the post-Second World War years, was a product of the 
concentration and centralization of capital on a world scale; but equally 
involved the transformation of world labor and production. 

It was the increasing multinational corporate dominance over the world 
economy, in fact, that led to the modern concept of “globalization,” which arose 
in the early 1970s as economists, particularly those on the left, tried to 
understand the way in which the giant firms were reorganizing world production 
and labor conditions.” This was clearly evident by the early 1970s—not only in 
Hymer’s work, but also in Richard Barnet and Ronald Miiller’s influential 
1974 work, Global Reach, in which they argued: “The rise of the global 
corporation represents the globalization of oligopoly capitalism.” This was “the 
culmination of a process of concentration and internationalization that has put 
the -vorld economy under the substantial control of a few hundred business 
enterprises which do not compete with one another according to the traditional 
rules of the market.” Moreover, the implications for labor were enormous. 
Explaining how oligopolistic rivalry now meant searching for the lowest unit 
labor costs worldwide, Barnet and Müller argued that this had generated “the: 
‘runaway shop’ which becomes the ‘export platform’ in an underdeveloped 
country,” and which had become a necessity of business for U.S. companies, just 
like their European and Japanese competitors.” 

Over the past half century, these global oligopolies have been offshoring 
whole sectors of production from the rich/high-wage to the poor/low-wage 
countries, transforming global labor conditions in their search for global low- 
cost position, and in a divide and rule approach to world labor. Leading U.S. 
multinationals, such as General Electric, Exxon, Chevron, Ford, General 
Motors, Proctor and Gamble, IBM, Hewlett Packard, United Technologies, 
Johnson and Johnson, Alcoa, Kraft, and Coca Cola new employ more 
workers abroad than they do in the United States—even without considering 
the vast number of workers they employ through subcontractors. Some major 
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corporations, such as Nike and Reebok, rely on third world subcontractors for 
100 percent of their production workforce—with domestic employees 
confined simply to managerial, product development, marketing, and 
distribution activities. The result has been the proletarianization, often 
under precarious conditions, of much of the population of the underdeveloped 
countries, working: in massive export zones under conditions dictated by 
foreign multinationals. 

Two realities dominate labor at the world level today. One is global bse 
arbitrage or the system of impenal rent. The other is the existence of a massive 
global reserve army, which makes this world system of extreme exploitation 
possible. “Labour arbitrage” is defined quite simply by The Economist as 
“taking advantage of lower wages abroad, especially in poor countries.” It is 
thus an unequal exchange process in which one country, as Marx said, is able 
to “cheat” another due to the much higher exploitation of labor in the poorer 
country.” A study of production in China’s industrialized Pearl River Delta 
region (encompassing Guangzhou, Shenzhen, and Hong Kong) found in 
2005 that some workers were compelled to work up to sixteen hours 
continuously, and that corporal punishment was routinely employed as a 
means of worker discipline. Some 200 million Chinese are said to work 1 in 
hazardous conditions, claiming over a 100,000 lives a year.“ 

It is such superexploitation that lies behind much of the expansion of 
production in the global South.’ The fact that this has been the basis of rapid 
economic growth for some emerging economies does not alter the reality that it - 
has generated enormous impenal rents for multinational corporations and capital 
at the center of the system. As labor economist Charles Whalen has written, 
“The prime mottvation behind offshoring is the desire to reduce labor costs...a 
U.S.-based factory worker hired for $21 an hour can be replaced by a Chinese 
factory worker who is paid 64 cents an hour.... The main reason offshoring is 
happening now is because it can.” 

How this system of global labor arbitrage occurs by way of global supply 
chains, however, is enormously complex. Dell, the PC assembler, purchases 
some 4,500 parts from 300 different suppliers in multiple countries around 
the world.® As the Asian Development Bank Institute indicated in a 2010 
study of iPhone production: “It is almost impossible [today] to define clearly 
where a manufactured product is made in the global market. This is why on 
the back of iPhones one can read “Designed by Apple in California, 
Assembled in China.’” Although both statements on the back of the iPhones 
are literally correct, neither answers the question of where the real production 
takes place. Apple does not itself manufacture the iPhone. Rather the actual 
manufacture (that is, everything but its software and design) takes place 
primarily outside the United States. The production of iPhone parts and 
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components is carried, out -principally by eight corporations (Toshiba, 
Samsung, Infineon, Broadcom, Numonyx, Murata, Dialog Semiconductor, 
and Cirrus Logic), which are located in Japan, South Korea, Germany, and 
the United States. All of the major parts and components of the iPhone are 
then shipped to the Shenzhen, China plants of Foxconn. (a company 
headquartered in Taipei) for assembly and export to the United States. 

Apple’s enormous, complex global supply chain for iPod production is 
aimed at obtaining the lowest unit labor costs (taking into consideration 
labor costs, technology, etc.), appropriate for each component, with the final 
assembly taking place in China, where production occurs on a massive scale, 
under enormous intensity, and with ultra-low wages. In Foxconn’s Longhu, 
Shenzhen factory 300,000 to 400,000 workers eat, work, and sleep under 
horrendous conditions, with workers, who are compelled to do rapid hand- 
movements for long hours for months on end, finding themselves twitching - 
constantly at night. Foxconn workers in. 2009 were paid the minimum 
monthly wage in Shenzhen, or about 83 cents an hour. (Overall in China in 
2008 manufacturing workers were paid $1.36 an hour, according to U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data.) 

Despite the massive labor input of Chinese workers in hascenblnis the final 
product, their low pay means that their work only amounts to 3.6 percent of the 
total manufacturing cost (shipping price) of the iPhone. The overall profit 
margin on iPhones in 2009 was 64 percent. If iPhones were assembled in the 
United States—assuming labor costs ten times’ that in China, equal 
productivity, and constant component costs—Apple would still have an ample 
profit margin, but it would drop from 64 percent to 50 percent. In effect, Apple 
. makes 22 percent of its profit margin on iPhone production from the much: 
higher rate of exploitation of Chinese labor.™ } 

Of course in stipulating a mere tenfold difference in wages between the 
United States and China, in its calculation of the lower profit margins to be 
gained with United States as opposed to Chinese assembly, the Asian 
Development Bank Institute was adopting a very conservative assumption. 
Overall Chinese manufacturing workers in 2008, according to the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, received only 4 percent of the compensation for comparable 
work in the United States, and 3 percent of that in the European Union.® In 
comparison, hourly manufacturing wages in Mexico in 2008 were about 16 
percent of the U.S. level. 

In spite of the low-wage “advantage” of China, some areas of Asia, such 
as Cambodia, Vietnam, and Bangladesh, have hourly compensation levels 
still lower, leading to -a divide and, rule tendency for, multinational 
corporations—commonly acting . through. subcontractors—to locate . some 
sectors of production, such as light industrial textile production, primarily in 
these still lower wage countnes. Thus the New York Times indicated in July 
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2010, that Li & Fung, a Hong Kong-based company “that kale sourcing 
and apparel manufacturing for comparies lik» Wal-Mart and Liz Claiborne” 
increased its production in Bangladesr by 2( percent in 2010, while China, 
its biggest supplier, slid 5 percent. Gar~cnt workers in Bangladesh earned 
around $64 a month, compared “to minimum wages in China’s coastal 
industrial provinces ranging from $117 to $147 a month.” 

For multinational corporations there 1s a clear logic to all of this. As General 
Electric CEO Jeffrey Immelt stated, the “most successful China strategy”’— 
with China here clearly standing for global labor arb:trage in general—“is to 
capitalize on its market growth while exporting its deflationary power.” This 
“deflationary power” has to do of course with lower lakor costs (and lower costs 
of reproduction of labor in the North through the lowenng of the costs of wage- 
consumption goods). It thus represents a global stratezy for raising the rate of 
surplus value (widening profit margins). 

Today Marx’s reserve army analysis is the basis, directly and indirectly 
(even in corporate circles) for ascertaining how long the extreme exploitation 
of low-wage workers in the underdeveloped world will persist. In 1997 Jannik 
Lindbaek, executive vice president of the International Finance Corporation, 
presented an influential paper entitled “Emerging Economies: How Long 
Will the Low-Wage Advantage Last?” He pointed out that international 
wage differentials were enormous, with labor costs for spinning and weaving 
in rich countries exceeding that of the lowest wage countries (Pakistan, 
Madagascar, Kenya, Indonesia, and China) by a factor of seventy-to-one in 
straight dollar terms, and ten-to-one in terms of purchasing power parity 
(taking into account the local cost of living). 

' The central issue from the standpoint of global capital, Lindbaek indicated, 
was China, which had emerged as an enormous platform for production, due to 
‘its ultra-low wages and seemingly unlimited supply of labor. The key strategic 
question then was, “How long will China’s low wage advantage last?” His 
answer was that China’s “enormous ‘reserve army of labor’...will be released 
gradually as agricultural productivity improves and jobs are created in the 
cites.” Looking at various demographic factors, including the expected 
downward shift in the number of working-age individuals beginning in the 
second decade of the twenty-first century, Lindbaek indicated that real wages in 
China would eventually rise above subsistence. But when?” 

In mainstream economics, the analysis of the role of surplus labor in 
holding down wages in the global South draws primarily on W. Arthur 
Lewis's famous article “Economic Development with Unlimited Supplies of 
Labour,” published in 1954. Basing his argument on the classical economics 
of Adam Smith and Marx (relying in fact primarily on the latter), Lewis 
argued that in third world countries with vast, seemingly “unlimited” supplies 
of labor, capital accumulation could occur at a high rate while wages remained 
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constant and at subsistence level. This was due to the very high reserve army 
of labor, including “the farmers, the casuals, the petty traders, the retainers 
(domestic and commercial), women in the- household, and population 
growth.” Although Lewis (in his original article on the subject) erroneously 
confined Marx’s own reserve army concept to the narrow question - of 
technological unemployment—claiming on this basis that Marx was wrong on 
empirical grounds—he in fact adopted the broader framework of Marx’s 
reserve army analysis as his own. [hus he pointed to the enormous latent 
surplus population in agriculture. He also turned to Marx’s notion of 
primitive accumulation, to indicate how ‘the depeasantization of the non- 
capitalist sector might take. place. 

Lewis, however, is best known within' mainstream economics for having 
argued that eventually a turning point would occur. At some point capital 
accumulation would exceed the supply of surplus labor (primarily from a 
slowdown in internal migration from the, countryside) resulting in a nse in the 
real wages, of workers in industry. As he put it, “the process” of accumulation 
with “unlimited labor” and hence constant real wages must eventually stop 
“when capital accumulation has caught up with the labour supply.” 

Today the Lewisian framework, overlapping with Marx’s reserve army 
theory and in fact derived from:it—but propounding the view (which Marx did 
not) that the reserve army of labor will ultimately be transcended in poor 
countries as part of a smooth path of capitalist development—is the primary 
basis on which establishment economics raises the issue of how long global labor 
arbitrage can last, particularly in relation to China. The concern is whether the 
huge impenal rents now being received from the superexploitaton of labor in 
the poor countries will rapidly shrink or even disappear. The Economist 
magazine, for example, worries that a Lewisian turning point, combined with 
growing labor revolts in China, will soon bring to an end the huge surplus 
profits from the China trade. Chinese workers “in the cities at least,” it 
complains, “are now as expensive as their Thai or Filipino peers.” “The end of 
surplus labor,” The Economist declares, “is not an event, but a process. And 
that process may already be under way.” A whole host of factors, such as 
demography, the stability of Chinese rural labor with its family plots, and the 
growing organization of workers, may cause labor constraints to come into play 
earlier than had been expected. At the very least, The Economist suggests, the 
enormous gains of capital in the North that occurred “between 1997 and 2005 
[when] the. price of Chinese exports to Amentca fell by more than 12%” are 
unlikely to be repeated. And if wages in China nse, cutting into imperial rents, 
where will multinational corporations turn? “Vietnam is cheap: its income per 
person is less than a third of China’s. But its pool of workers is not that deep.” 

Writing in Monthly Review, economist Mingi Li notes that since the early 
1980s 150 million workers in China have migrated from rural to urban areas. 
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China thus experienced a 13 percentage-point drop (from 50 percent to 37 
percent) in the share of wages in GDP between 1990 and 2005. Now “after 
many years of rapid accumulation, the massive reserve army of cheap labor in 
China’s rural areas is starting to become depleted.” Li focuses mainly on 
demographic analysis, indicating that China’s total workforce is expected to 
peak at 970 million by 2012, and then decline by 30 million by 2020, with 
the decline occurring more rapidly among the prime age working population. 
This he believes will improve the bargaining power sf workers and strengthen 
industrial strife in China, raising issues of radical transformation. Such 
industrial strife will inevitably mount if China’s non-agricultural population 
passes “the critical threshold of 70 percent by around 2020.” 

Others think that global labor arbitrage with respect to China is far from 
over. Yang Yao, an economist at Peking University, argues that “the 
countryside still has 45% of China’s labour force,” a huge reserve army of 
hundreds of millions, much of which will become available to industry as 
mechanization proceeds. Stephen Roach has observed that with Chinese 
wages at 4 percent of U.S. wages, there is “barely...a dent in narrowing the 
arbitrage with major industnal economies’°—while China’s “hourly 
compensation in manufacturing” is “less than 15% of that elsewhere in East 
Asia” (excluding Japan), and well below that of Mexico.™ 


The Global Reserve Army 


In order to develop a firmer grasp of this issue it 1s crucial to look both 
empirically and theoretically at the global reserve army as it appears in the 
current historical context—and then bring to bear the entire Marxian critique 
of imperialism. Without such a comprehensive critique, analyses of such 
problems as the global shift m production, the global labor arbitrage, 
deindustrialization, etc., are mere partial observations suspended tn mid-air. 

The data on the global workforce compiled by the [LO conforms closely 
to Marx’s main distinctions with regard to the active labor army and the 
reserve army of labor. In the ILO picture of the world workforce in 2011, 1.4 
billion workers are wage workers-—many of whom are precariously employed, 
and only part-time workers. In contrast, the number of those counted as 
unemployed worldwide in 2009 consisted of only 218 million workers. (In 
order to be classified as unemployed, workers need to have actively pursued 
job searches in the previous few weeks). The unemployed, in this sense, can 
be seen as conforming roughly to Marx’s “floating” portion of the reserve 
army. 

A further 1.7 billion workers are classified today as “vulnerably 
employed.” This is a residual category of the .“economically active 
population,” consisting of all those who work but are not wage workers—or 
part of the active labor army in Marx’s terminology. It includes two categories 
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of workers: “own—account workers” and “contributing family workers.” 

“Own-account workers,” according to the ILO, encompasses workers 
engaged in a combination of “subsistence and entrepreneunal activites.” The 
urban component of the “own-account workers” in third-world countries is 
primarily made up of workers in the informal sector, i.e. street workers of 
various kinds, while the agricultural component consists largely of subsistence 
agniculture. “The global informal working class,” Mike Davis cbserved in 
Planet of the Slums, “is about one billion strong, making it the fastest- 
growing, and most unprecedented, social class on earth.”™ 

The. second category of the vulnerably employed, “contributing family 
workers,” consists of unpaid family workers. For example, in Pakistan “more 
than two-thirds of the female workers that entered employment during 1999/00 
to 2005/06 consisted of contributing family workers.”™ 

The “vulnerably employed” thus includes the greater part of the vast pools 
of underemployed outside official unemployment rolls, in poor countries in 
particular. It reflects the’ fact that, as Michael Yates writes, “In most of the 
world, open unemployment is not an option; there is no sazety net of 
unemployment compensation and other social welfare programs. 
Unemployment means death, so people must find work, no. matter how 
onerous the conditions.”°* The various components of vulnerably employed 
workers correspond to what Marx described as the “stagnant” and “latent” 
portions of the reserve army. | 

Additionally, many individuals of working age are classified as not 
belonging to the economically active population, and thus as economically 
- inactive. For the prime working ages of 25—54 years this adds up, globally, 
to 538 million people in 2011. This is a very heterogeneous grouping 
including university students, primarily in wealthier countries; the criminal 
element engendered at the bottom of the capitalist economy (what Marx 
called the lumpenproletariat); discouraged and disabled workers, who have 
been marginalized by the system; and in general what Marx called the 
pauperized portion of the working class—that portion of working age 
individuals, “the demoralized, the ragged,” and the disabled, who have been 
almost completely shut out of the labor force. It is here, he argued, that one 
finds the most “precarious...condition of existence.” Officially designated 
“discouraged workers” are a significant number of would-be workers. 
According to the ILO, if discouraged workers are included in Botswana's 
unemployment rate in 2006 it nearly doubles from 17.5 percent to 31.6 
percent.” 

If we take the categories of the unemployed, the vulnerably employed, 
and the economically inactivé population in prime working ages (25-54) 
-; and add them together, we come up with what might be called the maximum. 
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size of the global reserve army in 2011: some 2.4 billion people, compared 
to 1.4 billion in the active labor army. It is the existence of a reserve army ` 
that in its maximum extent is more than 70 percent larger than the active 
labor army that serves to restrain wages globally, and particularly in the 
poorer countries. Indeed, most of this reserve army is located in the 
underdeveloped countries of the world, though its growth can be seen today 
in the nch countnes as well. The breakdown in percentages of its various 
components can be seen in Chart 2. 


Chart 2. The Global Workforce and the Global Raserve army 
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The enormous reserve army of labor depicted in Chart 2 is meant to capture 
its maximum extent. Some will no doubt be inclined to argue that many of the 
workers in the vulnerably employed do not belong to the reserve army, since 
they are peasant producers, traditionally thought of as belonging to non- 
capitalist production—including subsistence workers who have no relation to the 
market. It might be contended that these populations are altogether outside the 
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capitalist market. Yet, this is hardly the viewpoint of the system itself. The ILO 
-classifies them generally, along with informal workers, as “vulnerably 

employed,” recognizing they are economically active and employed, but not 
wage workers. From capital’s developmental standpoint, the vulnerably 
employed are all potential wage workers—gnst for the mill of capitalist 
development. Workers engaged in peasant production are viewed as future 
proletarians, to be drawn more deeply into the capitalist mode. 

In fact, the figures we provide for the maximum extent of global reserve 
army, in an attempt to understand the really-existing relative surplus 
population, might be seen in some ways as underestimates. In Marx’s 
conception, the reserve army also included part-time workers. Yez due to lack 
of data, it 1s impossible to include this element in our global reserve army 
estimates. Further, figures on the economically inactive population’s share of 
the reserve army include only prime age workers between 24 and 54 years of ~ 
age without work, and exclude all of those ages 16-23 and 55—65. Yet, from- 
a practical standpoint, in most countries, those in these, ages too need and 
have a nght to employment. 

Despite uncertainties related to the ILO data, there can be no doubt 
about the enormous size of the global reserve army. We can understand the 
implications of this more fully by looking at Samir Amin’s analysis of “World 
Poverty; Pauperization, and Capital Accumulation” in Monthly Review in 
2003. Amin argued that “Modern capitalist agriculture—encompassing both 
rich, large-scale family farming and agmnbusiness corporations—is now 
engaged in a massive attack on third world peasant production.” According to 
the core capitalist view propounded by the WTO, the World Bank, and the 
IMF, rural (mostly peasant) production is destined to be transformed into 
advanced capitalist agriculture on the model of the rich countnes. The 3 _ 
billion plus rural workers would be replaced in the ideal capitalist scenario, as 
Amin puts it, by some “twenty million new modern farmers.” 

In the dominant view, these workers would then be absorbed by industry, 
primarily in urban centers, on the model of the developed capitalist countries. 
But Britain and the other European economies, as Amin and Indian 
. economist Prabhat Patnaik point out, were not themselves able to absorb their 
entire peasant population within industry. Rather, their surplus population 
emigrated in great numbers to the Americas and to various colonies. In 1820 
Britain had a population of 12 million, while between 1820 and 1915 
emigration was 16 million. Put differently, more than half the increase in 
British population emigrated each year during this period. The total 
-emigration from Europe as a whole to the “new world” (of “temperate regions - 
- of white settlement”) over this period was 50 million. 

While such mass emigration was a possibility for the early capitalist 
powers, which moved out to seize large parts of the planet, it is not possible 
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for countries of the global South today. Consequently, the kind of reduction 
in peasant population currently pushed by the system points, if it were 
effected fully, to mass genocide. An unimaginable 7 percent annual rate of 
growth for fifty years across the entire global South, Amin points out, could 
not absorb even a third of this vast surplus agricultural population. “No 
amount of economic growth,” Yates adds, will “absorb” the billions of 
peasants in the world today “into the traditional proletariat, much less better 
classes of work.” 7 
The problem of the absorption of the massive relative surplus population 
in these countries becomes even more apparent if one looks at the urban 
population. There are 3 billion plus people who live in urban areas globally, 
concentrated in the massive cities of the global South, in which people are 
crowded together under increasingly horrendous, slum conditions. As the UN 
_ Human Settlements Programme declared in The Challenge of the Slums: 
“Instead of being a focus of growth and prosperity, the cities have become a 
dumping ground for a surplus population working in unskilled, unprotected 
and low-wage informal service industries and trade.” : 
For Amin, all of this 1s tied to an overall theory of unequal 
exchange/impenialist rent. The “conditions governing accumulation on a 
world scale...reproduce unequal development. They make clear that 
underdeveloped countries are so because they are superexploited and not 
because they are backward.” The system of imperialist rent associated with 
such superexploitation, reaches its mature form and is universalized with the 
development of “the later capitalism of the generalized, financialized, and 
globalized oligopolies."*= 
Prabhat Patnaik has developed a closely related perspective, focusing on 
the reserve army of labor in The Value of Money and other recent works. He 
~begins by questioning the standard economic view that it is low labor 
productivity rather than the existence of enormous labor reserves that best 
explains the impoverishment of countries in the global South. Even in 
economies that have experienced accelerated growth and rising productivity, 
such as India and China, he argues, “labour reserves continue to remain 
non-exhausted.” This ts because with the high rate of productivity growth 
(and labor displacement) associated with the shift toward production of 
high-technology goods, “the rate of growth of labour demand...does not 
adequately exceed the rate of growth of labor supply”—adeguately enough, 
that is, to draw down the labor reserves sufficiently, and thus to pull wages 
up above the subsistence level. An illustration of the productivity dynamic 
_and how it affects labor absorption can be seen in the fact that, despite rock- 
bottom wages in China, Foxconn is planning to introduce a million robots in 
its plants within three years as part of its strategy of displacing workers in 
simple assembly operations. Foxconn currently emplcys a million workers in 
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mainland China, many of whom assemble iPhones and iPads. 

Patnaik’s argument is clarified by his use of a dual reserve army model: 
the “precapitalist-sector reserve army” (inspired by Luxemburg’s analysis) _ 
and the “internal reserve army.” In essence, capitalism in China and India 
is basing its exports more and more on high-productivity, high-technology 
production, which means the displacement of labor, and the creation of an 
expanding internal reserve army. Even at rapid rates of growth therefore it is 
impossible to absorb the precapitalist-sector reserve army, the outward flow 
of which is itself accelerated by mechanization.” 

Aside from the direct benefits of enormously high rates of exploitation, 
which feed the economic surplus flowing mto the advanced capitalist 
countries, the introduction of low-cost imports from “feeder economies” in 
Asia and other parts of the global South by multinational corporations has a 
deflationary effect. This protects the value of money, particularly the dollar as ~ 
the hegemonic currency, and thus the financial assets of the capitalist class. 
The existence of an enormous global reserve army of labor thus forces income 
deflation on the world’s workers, beginning in the global South, but also 
affecting the workers of the global North, who are increasingly subjected to 
neoliberal “labour market flexibility.” 

In today’s phase of impertalism—which Patnaik identifies with the 
development of international finance capital—“wages in the advanced 
countries cannot nse, and if anything tend to fall in order to make their 
products more competitive” in relation to the wage “levels that prevail in the 
third world.” In the latter, wage levels are no higher, “than those needed to 
satisfy some historically-determined subsistence requirements, due to the 
existence of large labor reserves. [his logic of world exploitation 1s made 
more vicious by the fact that “even as wages in the advanced countnes fall, _ 
at the prevailing levels of labor productivity, labor productivity in third 
world countnes moves up, at the prevailing level of wages, towards the level 
reached in the advanced countries. [his is because the wage differences that 
still continue to exist induce a diffusion of activities from the former to the 
latter. This double movement means that the share of wages in total world 
output decreases,” while the rate of exploitation worldwide mises.” | 

What Patnaik has called “the paradox of capitalism” is traceable to 
Marx’s general law of accumulation: the tendency of the system to concentrate 
wealth while expanding relative (and even absolute) poverty. “In India, 
precisely during, the period of neoliberal reforms when output growth rates 
have been high,” Patnaik-notes, 


there has been an increase in the proportion of the rural population 
accessing less than 2400 calories per person per day (the figure for 2004 ` 
is 87 percent). This is also the period when hundreds of thousands of 
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peasants, unable to carry on even ‘simple reproduction, have committed 
suicide. The unemployment rate has increased, notwithstanding a massive 
jump in the rate of capital accumulation; and the real wage rate, even of 
the workers in the organized sector, has at best stagnated, notwithstanding 
massive increases in labor productivity. In short our own expenence belies 
Keynesian optimism about the future of mankind under capitalism.© 


In the advanced capitalist countries, the notion cf “precariousness,” which 
Marx in his reserve army discussion employed to describe the most pauperized 
sector of the working class, has been rediscovered, as conditions once thought 
to be confined to the third world, are reappearing in the rich countries. This 
has led to references to the emergence of a “new class”—though in reality it is 
the growing pauperized sector of the working class—termed the “precariat.”™ 

At the bottom of this precariat developing in the rich countries are so- 
called “guest workers.” As Marx noted, in the nineteenth century, capital in 
the wealthy centers 1s able to take advantage of lower-wage labor abroad either 
through capital migration to low-wage countries, or through the migration of 
low-wage labor into rich countries. Although migrant labor populations from 
poor countries have served to restrain wages in nch countries, particularly the 
United States, from a global perspective the most significant fact with respect 
to workers migrating from South to North is their low numbers in relation to 
the population of the global South. 

Overall the share of migrants in total world population has shown no 
appreciable change since the 1960s. According to the ILO, there was only “a 
very small nse” in the migration from developing to developed countries “in 
the 1990s, and...this is accounted for basically by increased migration from 
Central American and Caribbean countries to the United States.” The 
percentage of adult migrants from developing to developed countries in 2000 
was a mere | percent of the adult population of developing countries. 
Moreover, those migrants were concentrated among the more highly skilled so 
that “the effect of international migration on the low-skilled labour force” in 
developing countries themselves “has been negligible for the most part.... 
Migration from developing to developed countmes has largely meant brain 
drain.... In short,” the ILO concludes,. “limited as it was, international 
migration” in the decade of the 1990s “served to restrain the growth of skill 
intensity of the labour force in quite a large number of developing countries, 
and particularly in the least developed countries.” All of this drives home the 
key point that capital is internationally mobile, while labor is not.™ 

If the new imperialism has its basis in the superexploitation of odesa in 
the global South, it is a phase of imperialism that in no way can be said to 
benefit the workers of the global North, whose conditions are also being 
dragged down—both by the disastrous global wage competition introduced by 
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multinationals, and, more fundamentally, by the overaccumulation tendencies 
in the capitalist core, enhancing stagnation, and unemployment.” 
- Indeed, the wealthy countries of the triad (the United States, Europe, and 
Japan) are all bogged down in conditions of deepening stagnation, resulting 
from their incapacity to absorb all of the surplus capital that they are 
generating internally and pulling in from abroad—a contradiction which is 
manifested in weakening investment and employment. Financialization, which 
helped to boost these economies for decades, is now arrested by its own 
contradictions, with the result that the root problems of production, which 
financial bubbles served to cover up for a time, are now surfacing. This is 
manifesting itself not only in diminishing growth rates, but also rising levels of 
excess capacity and unemployment. In an era of globalization, 
financialization, and neoliberal economic policy, the state is unable effectively 
to move in to correct the problem, and is increasingly geared simply to bailing 
out capital, at the expense of the rest of society 

The imperial rent that these countries appropriate from the rest of the 
world only makes the problems of surplus absorption or overaccumulation at 
the center of the world system worse. “Foreign investment, far from being an 
outlet for domestically generated surplus,” Baran and Sweezy famously wrote 
in Monopoly Capital, “is a most efficient process for transferrmg surplus 
generated from abroad to the investing country. Under these circumstances, it 
is of course obvious that foreign investment ageravates rather than helps to 
solve the surplus absorption problem.”* 


The New Imperialism 


As we have seen, there can be no doubt about the sheer scale of the 
relative shift of world manufacturing to the global South in the period of the 
internationalization of monopoly capital since the Second. World War—and 
accelerating in recent decades. Although this is often seen as a post-1974 or a 
post-1989 phenomenon, Hymer, Magdoff, Sweezy, and Amin captured the 
general parameters of this broad movement in accumulation and imperialism, 
associated with the development of multinational corporations (the 
internationalization of monopoly capital) as early as the 1970s. Largely as a 
result of this epochal shift in the center .of gravity of world manufacturing 
production toward the South, about a dozen emerging economies have 
expenenced phenomenal ‘growth rates of 7 percent or more for a quarter 
century. 

Most important among these of course is China, ee only the most 
populous country but has experienced the fastest growth rates, reputedly 9. 
percent or above. At a 7 percent rate of growth an economy doubles in size 
every ten years; at 9 percent every eight years. Yet, the process is not, as 
mainstream economics often suggests, a smooth one. The Chinese economy has 
„doubled in size three times since 1978, but wages remain at or near subsistence 
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levels, due to an internal reserve army in the hundreds of millions. China may 
be emerging as a world economic power, due to its sheer size and rate of 
growth, but wages remain among the lowest in the world. India’s per capita 
income, meanwhile, is one-third of China’s. China’s rural population is 
estimated at 45-50 percent, while India’s is around 70 percent.” . 

Orthodox economic theorists rely on an abstract model of development that 
assumes all countries pass through the same phases, and eventually move up 
from labor-intensive manufacturing to capital-intensive, knowledge-intensive 
production. This raises the issue of the so-called “middle-income transition” 
that is supposed to occur at a per capita income of somewhere between $5,000 
and $10,000 (China’s per capita income at current exchange rates is about 
$3,500). Countries in the middle-income transition have higher wage rates and 
are faced with uncompetitiveness unless they can move to products that capture 
more value and are less labor-intensive. Most countries fail to make the 
transition and the middle-income level ends up being a developmental trap. 
Based on this framework, New York University economist Michael Spence 
argues in The Next Convergence that China’s “labor-intensive export sectors 
that have been a major contributor to growth are losing competiveness and have 
to be allowed to decline or move inland and then eventually decline. They will 
be replaced by sectors that are more capital, human-capital, and knowledge 
intensive.” 

Spence’s orthodox argument,. however, denies the reality of contemporary 
China, where the latent reserve army in agriculture alone amounts to hundreds of 
millions of people. Moving toward a less labor-intensive system under capitalism 
means higher rates of productivity and technological displacement of labor, 
requiring that the economy absorb a mounting reserve army by conquering ever- 
larger, high-value-capture markets. The only cases where anything resembling 
this has taken place—aside from Japan, which first emerged as a rapidly 
expanding, militarized-impenalist economy in the early twentieth century—were 
the Asian tigers (South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, and Hong Kong), which 
were able to expand their external export markets for high value-capture 
production in the global North during a period of world economic expansion 
(not the deepening stagnation of today). This is unlikely to prove possible for 
China and India, which must find employment between them for some 40 
percent of the world’s labor force—and to a mounting degree in the urban 
industrial sector. Unlike Europe dunng its colonial penod the emigration of large’ 
pools of surplus labor as an escape valve is not possible: they have nowhere to go. 
China’s capacity to promote internal-based accumulaton (not relying primarily 
on export markets), meanwhile, is hindered under today’s capitalist conditions by 
this same reserve army of low-paid labor, and by rapidly rising inequality. 

All of this suggests that at some point the contradictions. of China’s 
unprecedented accumulation rates combined with massive labor reserves that 
cannot readily be absorbed by the accumulation process—-particularly with the 
growing shift to high-technology, high-productivity production—are bound to 
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come to a head. 

Meanwhile, international monopoly capital uses its combined monopolies 
over technology, communications, finance, military, and the planet’s natural 
resources to control (or at least constrain) the direction of development 1 in the 
South. 

As the contradictions between North and South of the world system 
intensify, so do the internal contradictions within them——with class differences 
widening everywhere. [he relative “deindustrialization” in the global North is 
now too clear a tendency to be altogether denied. Thus the share of 
manufacturing in U.S. GDP has dropped from around 28 percent in the 
1950s to 12 percent in 2010, accompanied by a dramatic decrease in its 
share (along with that of the OECD as a whole) in world manufacturing.™ 
Yet, it is important to understand that this is only the tip of the iceberg where 
the growing worldwide destabilization and overexploitation of labor is 
concerned. 

Indeed, one should never forget the moral barbarism of a system jars in 
1992 paid Michael Jordan $20 million to market Nikes—an amount equal to 
the total payroll of the four Indonesian factories involved in the production of the 
shoes, with women in these factories earning only 15 cents an hour and working 
eleven-hour days.” Behind this lies the international “sourcing” strategies of 
increasingly monopolistic multinational ee The field of operation of 
Marx’s general law of accumulation is now truly global, and labor everywhere is 
on the defensive. 

The answer to the challenges facing world labor that Marx gave at the 
Lausanne Congress in 1867 remains the only possible one: “If the working 
class wishes to continue its struggle with some chance of success the national 
orgaiisations must become international.” It is time for a new International.”! 
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The Political Economy of the Egyptian 
Uprising 
Stephen Maher 


Not long after Egyptian Vice President Omar Suleiman announced that 
Hosni Mubarak would resign his post as President, U.S. Secretary of State 
Hillary Clinton flew to Egypt to congratulate the Egyptian people on a job 
well done. The revolutionaries had accomplished their goal, she said. 
Everyone could go home and feel proud of their historic achievement and 
leave the cleaning up to the responsible adults—the United States and the 
closely allied Egyptian military, which has ruled Egypt since 1952. To prove 
that there were no hard feelings against the Egyptians for overthrowing one of 
the closest and most important U.S. allies in the Arab world, the IMF, 
World Bank, the G8, and the United States itself—the very. entities 
responsible for supporting Mubarak’s thirty-year rule and imposing draconian 
neoliberal programs on Egypt—have extended as much as $15 billion in aid 
and credit to Egypt and Tunisia to assist in their transitions to democracy. 
This generosity begs the question: why are Western governnients, and the 
international financial institutions (IF Is) that are closely linked to them, falling 
over one another to show their generosity to the revolutionaries and to display 
their support for progress in the Middle East? 

Western ideological systems and establishment propaganda in Egypt have 
largely reproduced Clinton’s implicit message of “bad” versus “good” 
capitalism: Mubarak and his gang of “corrupt” associates have been driven out, 
and now the system’s benevolent equilibrium can be restored by replacing the 
bad guys with good guys chosen through elections overseen by the U.S.-backed 
Egyptian army. Accordingly, as recent events make clear, the commitment of 
IFIs and Western governments to “social justice’ comes predicated on 
continuing the neoliberal transformation of Egyptian society that has been- 
underway for decades. But is the problem the Egyptians face merely a long 
series of corrupt anomalies, or the system as such? Is a liberal capitalist 
democracy adequate to meet the demands of the revolution? And is there the 
potential for something more? Here we cannot avoid the essential question: how 
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does the Egyptian uprising and the new reality it is helping create relate to global 
capitalism? 

The Egyptian revolutionanes are directly confronting the rule of capital, 
consciously or not. Afraid of the consequences if the movement turns explicitly 
anti-capitalist, Western governments and IF Is have worked to ensure Egypt 
remains integrated into the global capitalist system. The “generosity” of the 
Wrest serves as a means to establish powerful leverage over Egypt’s future. By 
keeping it indebted, the power to shut off the credit spigot can be used to keep 
Egypt closely linked to foreign capital and strengthen the rule of the Egyptian 
Army and allied bourgeoisie in the face of popular uoheaval. These measures 
are being carried out under the veil of an orderly transition from Mubarak’s 
rule, economic assistance for the poor, and free and fair parliamentary 
elections. In enacting them, the West and its allies within Egypt are 
attempting to demobilize the popular uprising and limit the potential of the 
revolution to reshape Egyptian society. 


Egypt’s Neoliberal Transformation 


Since the death of nationalist leader Gamal Abdel! Nasser thirty years ago, 
Egypt has embarked on a process of neoliberaliza-ion, largely at Western 
instigation. In bringing Egypt out of colonialism and feudalism, Nasser 
created an authoritarian and highly centralized economy. After Egypt's 
crushing defeat by Israel in 1967, his successor, Anwar Sadat, signed a peace 
treaty with Israel in 1978 with Washington’s sponsorship, opening the door 
to Egypts inclusion within the U.S. unpenal system. U.S. aid to the 
Egyptian regime grew rapidly, while Sadat commenced a policy of infttah (or 
openness) that set in motion Egypt's neoliberal transformation and ted its 
economy to international capital, a process accelerated by Mubarak after 
Sadat’s assassination in 1981. When the Egyptian debt crisis of 1982-90 
forced it to go to the multinational Pans Club to restructure its debt, the IMF 
imposed a neoliberal structural adjustment program as a condition for 
continuing the flow of credit. The IMF conditions forced the government to 
cut spending on social services, relax price controls, cut subsidies, deregulate 
and privatize industries, target inflation, and liberalize capital flows. This 
program would break the powerful Arab Nationalist regional solidarity of the 
Nasser years and consolidate the power of a ruling class linked to global 
capital, with whatever disastrous consequences that entailed for the lower 
classes. 

This transformation had wide-ranging implicatiors for social relations in 
Egypt, including growing inequality, poverty, and social insecurity for the lower 
classes, as well as the violent exclusion of the millions who were condemned to 
abiect misery. [he neoliberal state dismantled social protections, gutting and 
privatizing Egypt’s health care system and other social services along with many of 
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the state-owned industries. During Mubarak’s rule alone, food subsidies were 
reduced by more than 50 percent, while privatization frequently meant “less job 
stability, longer hours, and a lower standard of social services for workers,” as a 
recent report by the Solidanty Center indicates; this was a rather effective means 
for disciplining the labor force.’ Indeed, according to the International Labor. 
Organization (ILO), Egypt ranks as one of the twenty-five worst violators of 
labor nghts worldwide. By contrast, political allies of the regime benefitted 
tremendously from such privatization schemes. State assets were handed over to a 
domestic oligarchy that included many members of the Army’s officer class, 
forming a new capitalist class closely linked to the state apparatus. The 
establishment of both a debt cycle through which Western financiers extracted vast 
wealth from Egypt and growing Foreign Direct Investment meant that vast new 
surpluses extracted from E.gypt’s laborers were divided between the new Egyptian 
ruling class and their Western backers. 

There was considerable economic growth in Egypt under Mubarak. Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) per capita rose about fourfold between 1981 and 
2006 (in purchasing power parity terms, which is a method of comparing 
economic activity among countries by keeping the current currency exchange 
rates among the countries constant). However, this growth was accompanied 
by rising inequality that “reached levels not before seen in' Egypt’s modern 
history” by the time of Mubarak’s resignation? Despite increases in 
production and wealth, real wages did not rise in tandem, and in many cases 
actually declined. Egypt’s minimum wage, for instance, has remained 
unchanged for twenty-six years in the face of increased productivity and 
significant inflation, particularly in the price of wage goods. Most workers 
work long hours (according to the ILO, the average Egyptian works forty- 
eight hours per week) and earn a wage that will not pay for basic necessities. 
It is not uncommon for employers to simply not pay their employees at all. In 
short, the neoliberal programs served to consolidate the power of Egypt’s 
ruling class and concentrate the country’s vast new wealth in the hands of the 
richest, who gained an increasing portion of a rapidly growing pie while the 
lower classes saw their share decline (see Charts | and 2 for details). 

Nor did existing institutional arrangements provide the workers with a 
means to redress their grievances. Apart from the undemocratic nature of the 
state apparatus, the Egyptian Trade Union Federation (ETUF), though 
ostensibly the representative of the workers, was dominated by the regime and 
had supported the neoliberal privatization schemes that were so disastrous for 
labor and the poor. After Prime Minister Ahmad Nazif and his reform 
cabinet took office in 2004 and began imposing the neoliberal program with 
renewed vigor, growing inequality and exploitative social relations increasingly 
drove workers to exercise leverage against the ruling class from within their 
workplaces. 
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Chart 1, Incomes shares, Feyot—Top 20 percent and Bottom10 percent, 
1996-2005 





Sources: World Bank“ 


An inprecedented wave of strikes and pickets—opposed by the ETUF— . 
began to. affect production: between 2004 and 2010, there were more than - 
3,000 labor actions in Egypt. The clothing and textile sectors were the first to 
be hit by strikes, but building workers, transport workers, food processing 
workers, and even the workers on the Cairo metro system soon followed. 
Anger at existing social conditions grew when fooc. prices jumped 24 percent 
during the 2007 world food crisis, triggering massive bread nots. With 55 
million people—roughly 75 percent of the population—spending the majority 
of their income on food, working-class consciousness began to shift 
dramatically: fear of the dreaded ‘internal security forces was overcome by 
hunger and desperation. Contrary to the neoliberal principles adopted by the 
regime, the state was forced to implement an expanded subsidy program in 
order to stabilize prices. 

Meanwhile, a remarkable labor movement began to take shape in 
. Egyptian industrial towns like Mahalla. In 2006, the 25,000 workers 
employed by Misr Spinning and Weaving struck, in the largest labor action 
before Mubarak’s ouster. Again, on April 6, 2008, a demonstration in 
Mahalla grew to thousands within hours, an action that “nveted the country” 
and “shook the regime to its core,” in the words of former regime officials.® 
Protestors marched through the streets chanting ant-Mubarak slogans, 
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Chart 2. poverty, Unemployment, and Malnutrition in Egypt, 2000-2008 
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clashed with police, torched vehicles, and triumphantly pulled down a picture 
of Mubarak. The action was a tremendous success, winning bonuses and pay 
hikes. Perhaps more importantly, the protest spawned what became known as. 
the Apnl 6th Movement, which attracted a large number of youth supporters 
on Facebook, the genesis of the powerful alliance that would bring revolution 
to Egypt and topple a dictatorship a few years later. The movement continued 
to build steam in late 2009, as municipal tax collectors staged a 10,000 
strong, three-day long sit-in in the streets of Cairo, winning a 325 percent 
wage increase and the right to form an independent labor union, the first in 
Egypt’s modern history. In 2010, workers from over a dozen workplaces 
established “a permanent presence of working-class dissent in downtown 
Cairo,” undertaking a several-month long ‘sit-in across the street from the 
Parliament.’ | 

Predictably, neoliberal financial institutions showed little sympathy for the 
victims of their policy prescriptions. Despite-the ruinous consequences of these 
measures for the lower classes, the IMF and World Bank consistently held up 
Egypt as a model for neoliberal reform. Mubarak’s Finance Minister, Youssef 
Boutros-Ghali, was named in 2008 to be the Chairman of the IMF and 
Financial Committee. In September 2009, the World Bank proudly named 
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Egypt one of “the world’s 10 most active reformers” for the fourth time. In 
February 2010, just days pnor to the revolutionary upnising, the IMF issued a 
glowing report -on the Egyptian economy, declaring that “economic 
performance was better than expected” and praising the government's “careful 
fiscal management. ”’ 

Not mentioned in the World Bank’s “ease of doing business rankings” or 
the IMF evaluation was the fierce state repression of opposition to the 
neoliberal project. Despite rhetoric about individual freedoms, the imposition 
of neoliberalism required state coercion to discipline labor and subdue the 
poor, while also containing dissent among the educated middle class. Since 
the assassination of former President Anwar Sadat in 1981, Egypt has been 
under a continuous State of Emergency, which has permitted the Egyptian 
state apparatus to “engage in massive and often systemic labor rights 
violations,” while torturing and even murdering regime critics.” The legal 
restrictions placed on NGOs have also permitted the government to target 
labor organizations, often shutting them down by force. 

But despite such repression, the growing social movement, unparalleled in 
the modem history of the Middle East, was reinforced and broadened as the 
growing availability of new technologies linked together factoties and forged 
ponds between socialists, internet activists, and workers. [hough internet and 
cellular phone technologies were practically nonexistent in Egypt in 2000, by 
2009 20 percent of Egyptians had internet access and 70 percent of the 
population had cellular phones. Ever-wider swaths of Egyptian society 
became aware of the gathenng momentum of the movement, and expanding 
mental conceptions of the revolutionary potential for the future began to take 
hold. A. young, educated, urban middle class, whose desire for free individual 
self-expression was enhanced by the proliferation of a blog culture that was 
largely beyond state control, was exposed to the growing worker resistance 
movement both online and physically in the streets of Cairo, Mahalla, and 
elsewhere. Changing consciousness and technologies interacted and made 
possible the movement’s radically democratic organizational form, as the 
liberating potential of the technological base was increasingly realized. The 
decentralized, unregulated: social linkages promoted by the explosion of new 
technologies clashed directly with the existing structure of social relations. The 
alliance between the nascent-urban youth movement and the workers began to 
take shape. 

Thus emerged the critical antagonisms that drove the revolutionary social 
transformation. [he state apparatus forcibly imposed neoliberal policies that 
exacerbated class conflict and created a social crists as real wages fell below 
subsistence levels. Meanwhile, new technologies linked together the 
disaffected, exploited, and marginalized, expanding conceptions of the bounds 
of the possible. This new consciousness and the non-hierarchical character of 
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the technologies employed were reflected in the growth of a movement with a 
horizontal and decentralized organizational form. Simultaneously, disruptions 
erupted within the production process as increasingly empowered workers 
sought to apply pressure to the niling class and an unresponsive, authontanan 


_ state apparatus through strikes and demonstrations. Likewise, a young, 


educated, urban middle class chafed under the authontanan institutional 
configuration of the state apparatus. And with each victory of the new 
democratic social movement, the terror used by the state coercive apparatus to 
maintain order began to crumble and the sense of popular empowerment 


grew. 
The Revolution: Tensions and Antagonisms 

In the year leading up to the revolutionary uprising, food prices in Egypt 
jumped another 30 percent, despite increased government subsidies: put in 
place after the 2008 nots.'® This rapid rise in prices was at least partially 
driven by the decision of the United States Federal Reserve to undertake a 

early $2 tnillion Quantitative Easing program, flooding the market with 

liquidity and inflating the prices of assets valued in dollars. This meant a 
sharp rise in commedity prices, which hit poorer countries the hardest. As 
David Harvey argues, capital cannot solve its crisis tendencies but merely 
moves them around. In The Enigma of Capital, Harvey emphasizes that it is 
important “to recognize this perpetual repositioning of one barier at the 
expense of another and so to recognize the multiple ways in which crises can 
form in different historical and geographical situations.”'' Seeking to stabilize 
the system in the midst of the 2009 crisis, Western financial institutions 
simply relocated it: the uprisings that spread across the Middle East were 
partly fueled by this spike in inflation (the inflation rate in Egypt doubled i in 
2009). 

The success of the nonviolent revolution in Tunisia led to further 
radicalization of Egyptans, particularly among the urban middle class, 
encouraging them to join the workers in their growing opposition to the regime. 
The tens of thousands who protested in Cairo on January 25 would soon grow 
into a semi-permanent mass gathering of hundreds of thousands in Cairo’s Tahnr 
Square as word and images of the popular explosion spread via technalogies such 
as Twitter, Youtube, and Facebook. In Tahnr, protestors effectively suspended 
the power of the state, as an organizational form adequate tc the riew 
technological base emerged. 


The non-hierarchical character of hese technologies vas reflected in the 


horizontal, leaderless organizational form the uprising took on that challenged 


the authoritarian structure of state institutions both explicitly, through the act 
of nonviolent civil disobedience, and implicitly; by putting into practice an 
alternative model of social organization that was genuinely anarchistic and. 
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radically democratic. Seeking to inhibit the movement by gaining control of its 
technological supports, on January. 26 the Mubarak regime shut down much 
of Egypt’s internet, followed shortly by the cutoff of cellular communications. 
Meanwhile, in an attempt to prove the inadequacy of the revolutionary model 
to maintain social harmony in the absence of authoritanan state institutions, 
the regime pulled the police off the streets, many of whom were then paid to 
loot shops and cause mayhem and violence. 

Yet such efforts proved unsuccessful. The technologies employed by the 
movement were in their very essence antithetical to such rigid authontanan 
control. In a desperate effort to stop the spread of the movement, the state 
unleashed a wave of violence on the demonstrators, both from the baltagiya 
© (civilian thugs paid by the regime) and from paramilitary sniper units linked 
to the Ministry of the Intenor. According to a subsequent judicial inquiry, 
nearly 900 people were killed, mostly shot through the chest and head by 
police snipers, while 6,400 were injured by the baltagiya.'* In the face of this 
onslaught, community defense units spontaneously sprang up, protecting the 
public from such attacks by implementing a network of checkpoints. Since all 
Egyptans are required to carry an ID card on which is printed one’s 
occupation, it was easy for those manning the checkpoints to discern who were 
with the police and take appropriate measures to protect their fellow citizens. 
The protestors had proven that the authoritarian state institutional apparatus 
was not only unnecessary and unwanted, but also inferior. [hey proved a 
better world was possible. 

The protests in Tahrir Square were supported by disruptions in 
production that brought the Egyptian economy to a halt. Apart from the 
evaporation of tourism revenues (6 percent of GDP), many shops and 
factories closed, along with Egypt’s banking sector, for much of the three 
weeks of protests that led Mubarak to step down. The freezing of production 
and the accompanying devaluation of assets made the uprising a costly 
endeavor for the ruling class. Despite the urgings of the army that people “get 
back to work and to get paid, and life to get back to normal,” for the most part 
production remained at a standstill, at a cost of at least $310 million per day 
according to the Credit Agricole Bank. Mahalla workers, for instance, 
joined a huge nationwide general strike that began on February 9, crucially 
reinforcing the popular demonstrations in Cairo and elsewhere and hastening 
Mubarak’s fall. Work stoppages also erupted in government banks, the oil 
and gas ministry, the transportation sector, the telecommunications ministry, 
the health ministry, and elsewhere in cities across Egypt. 

On February 11, after several attempts to quell the uprising by making 
cosmetic changes to the regime, Omar Suleiman (who was the head of the 
dreaded internal security forces but made Vice President by Mubarak as a 
concession to the protestors) announced Mubarak would step down. But 
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immediately after Mubarak’s fall, workers made it clear in strikes engulfing 
Egypt that they did not consider the revolution complete, alarming capital both 
within Egypt and internationally. Most dramatically, soon after Mubarak’s 
resignation 5,000 employees from the Tawfiq al-Nour department store chain 
marched on Cairo from across Egypt, winning a twelve-hour workday and a 
significant pay increase. “This is the ume to act,” said one labor organizer, “we 
want an overthrow of this whole system, not just the removal of one person.” 


The Future: Promise and Pitfalls 


The continuing labor actions and the frantic, fearful response of capital 
make clear that in the uprising, the demonstrators challenged more than just 
the Egyptian regime: they also confronted an imperial United States and 
global capitalism itself. Since the Second World War, U.S. policy has aimed 
to maintain control of regional energy supplies, the largest in the world. Local 
leaders like Mubarak are supported and allowed to accumulate significant 
wealth and power for themselves. In return, they agree to operate within a 
global framework dominated by the United States and serving its strategic 
and economic interests. The critical U.S. objective in Egypt is to prevent the 
emergence of a regime that would challenge the hegemony of the United 
States in the Middle East or implement an alternative, non-capitalist social 
model that could become an example for others. In Egypt, an important 
center of Arab cultural life, the prospect of the emergence of a socialist or anti- 
imperialist regime surely frightens power centers in the West. 

As Naomi Klein documents in The Shock Doctrine, the IMF, World Bank, 
and other IF Is often take advantage of crises (as in the Egyptian debt crisis of 
1982-90) to impose anti-democratic neoliberalization schemes on “shocked” 
and unsuspecting populations. The purpose of the proposed loans and other aid 
to Egypt—totaling as much as $15 billion—is to consolidate the power of the 
capitalist class and the army under the guise of an orderly transition. These 
“responsible” leaders are determined to continue the neoliberal drive, albeit 
behind a facade of free elections and a more restrained state that accommodates 
individual self-expression and allows the nght to form political parties. Indeed, 
an assumed precondition for the release of the loans is the continued 
privatization and liberalization of Egypts economy. As the IMF said in a 
report to the G8 summit of May 26-27, Egyptian “government policies should 
support an enabling environment in which the private sector flourishes.” "5 

Despite the long struggle laid out above, according to the Western 
ideological narrative the Egyptian uprising was largely directed against a 
handful of corrupt individuals who prevented capitalism from functioning 
properly, and therefore demanded the imposition of “normal,” “democratic” 
capitalism. From this perspective, the Egyptian revolution was pro-market! 
Keeping to this carefully constructed narrative, President Obama announced 
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a $1 billion debt swap (widely misreported as debt forgiveness), in which the 
United States agreed to reduce E:gypt’s debt burden so long as Egypt agrees 
to use the money in accordance with Washington’s wishes. And Obama made 
it crystal clear just what those wishes are: 


...the goal must be a model in which protectionism gives way to openness, 
the reigns of commerce pass from the few to the many, and the economy 
generates jobs for the young. Amenca’s support for democracy will 
therefore be based on ensuring financial stability, promoting reform, and 
integrating competitive markets with each other and the global economy. "$ 


The debt cycle is another mechanism through which international lenders 
chain Egypt to global capitalism and compel its government to proceed with 
neoliberal reforms. By perpetuating the cycle of debt, whereby Egypt needs 
constant access to new credit in order to service its long-term debts, Egypt will 
have to do whatever is necessary to keep new loans coming in. This debt cycle 
results in an outflow of capital from Egypt to international lenders. Between 
2000 and 2009, net transfers on Egypt’s long-term debt (the difference 
between received loans and debt payments) reached $3.4 billion. In the same 
period, Egypt’s debt grew by 15 percent, despite the fact that it repaid a total 
of $24.6 billion in loans (Chart 3). This self-reinforcing cycle of dependency, 
which redistributes billions from Egypt’s poor to Western financiers, gives 
these institutions tremendous leverage over Egypt’s government. This, despite 
the fact that much of this debt is what is referred to as odious debt, contracted 
by an unelected dictatorship with the encouragement of the IMF, World 
Bank, and others. Mubarak’s inner circle and the capitalist class were 
enriched to the tune of billions of dollars, while millions of Egyptians were 
kept in desperate poverty. 

Keeping the economy open to foreign investment by eliminating trade 
barriers and capital controls is another way to keea Egypt on a short leash, 
establishing what is often referred to as a “virtual parliament.” If the Egyptian 
government does not serve the interests of capital, Western investors can defund 
the country by rapidly withdrawing capital, thereby driving up interest rates and 
destroying the Egyptian currency. Not surprisingly, the maintenance of . 
liberalized capital flows is a key demand made on the new Egyptian 
government, likewise tied to the continued extension of aid and credit, as the 
E-gyptian business class warns the ongoing revolutionary movement of the 
dangers of capital flight. Ominously, Moody’s Investor Service downgraded its 
rating for five major Egyptian banks, a move certain to provoke a reaction in 
international markets. Further liberalization and privatization, on the other 
hand, would almost certainly improve such ratings. 

It is for these reasons that, with Egypt in danger of bankruptcy, members 
of the transitional government have gone before one set of international 
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Chart 3: Egypt’s Total longer-Term External Debt and Debt service, 2000- 
2009 
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and help Egypt become a developed country.”*! The Egyptian capitalist class 
and its international allies hope that by enacting mild political reforms, such as 
the freedom to organize political parties and speak more freely, the urban 
movement can be appeased and more. radical social transformation and 
democratization forestalled. 

Fears that the Egyptian uprising will turn explicitly anti-capitalist were 
also likely behind the declarations of support for “social justice” by the head 
of the IMF’s Egypt mission after the conclusion of a deal negotiated in secret 
with Mubarak-appointed Egyptian Finance Minister Samir Awat for $3 
billion in loans.” By supporting minor changes, such as slight increases in the 
minimum wage, the IMF also hopes to appease the urban movement and 
separate it from the workers, preserving the hegemony of the capntalist class 
and U.S.-aligned Army. Indeed, as the ILO pointed out, since the majority 
of Egyptians work in the so-called “informal sector,” such changes are merely 
cosmetic and are unlikely to substantially improve the lives of workers.” So 
far, however, such efforts to divide the workers and the urban youth movement 
have not been successful: under tremendous pressure from ongoing 


[ 
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demonstrations in Cairo and continual labor disruptions, the regime abruptly 
announced that it would reject all loans from the IMF and World Bank. 
-The struggle, however, goes on. As protests and labor actions continue 
across Egypt, the government announced that it would focus on deficit 
reduction in lieu of the IMF and World Bank loans in order to satisfy 
international markets. Nonetheless, ongoing strikes across the country have 
forced the ruling military junta to increase the minimum wage sixfold, while a 
plethora of new, independent unions have sprung up across Egypt. Ongoing 
dissatisfaction has also forced interim Prime Minister Essam Sharaf to 
promise a cabinet reshuffle. But the appointment of Hazem Beblawi, a 
seventy-four year old economics professor who has been associated with the 
widely despised neoliberal reforms, to the post of finance minister has again 
provoked outrage. Indeed, Beblawi has declared that he would consider 
accepting loans from the IMF, while refusing to rework the widely criticized 
budget produced by his predecessor, Mubarak-appointed Finance Minister 
Samir Radwan. The revolutionaries in Tahrir and those in the factories have 
together denounced Radwan’s budget as blind to the demands of the 
revolution for social justice. 

As huge amounts of aid from the United States and its allies to the 
military rulers of Egypt continue to flow unabated, Egypt is at a crossroads: it 
can contmue to serve as an appendage of the global U.S. empire and 
transnational capital, or chart a more independent course. People across 
Latin America and Asia have already made significant strides toward taking 
matters into their own hands, defying the will of the United States and 
embarking upon social transformations that have improved millions of lives. 
Whether Egypt will be the first Middle Eastern state to follow them in their 
new course, or remain an imperial vassal under the thumb of global 
capitalism, remains to be seen. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


Growing overhead costs, increasing deficit spending and debt, 
mushrooming militarism, and parasitism all lead away from economic 
expansion toward contraction and stagnation. Economic stagnation is a 
term that may be applied to an enterprise that is static, neither expanding 


nor contracting.... Except for periods of hot war, the United States 
economy suffers acutely from excess capacity. Large areas of the economy 
such as shipbuilding, soft coal mining, steel production, and auto 
production have operated at less than 

capacity, even in prosperous years, since war's end in 1945. This 
involves only partial use of plant and a constant volume of unemployment. 
Particularly in some of the older industries, where glut has had time to 


establish and institutionalize itself, stagnation has become chronic.... 
The United States economy has passed out of an era of vigorcus growth 

and expansion and entered a period of contraction and stagnation. 
—Scor: NEARING, “A Stagnating Economy,” Monthly Review, 
November 1961 
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The Unifying Element in All Struggles 
Against Capital Is the Right of Everyone 
to Full Human Development 


Michael Lebowitz 


The following is a portion of an interview that took place in Caracas, 
December 4, 2009, published in Hak Mücadeleleri, edited by Yalçin 
Biirkev, Metin Ozugurlu, Yasemin Ozdek, and Ersin Vedat Elgur (Ankara: 
Note Bene Yayinlan, 2011) —Ed. 

Let’s start with your ideas about rethinking Marx, capital’s logic, and the 
logic of the working class? And how we can relate these subjects with today’s 
social movements? 

For some time, I have argued that Marx did not develop theoretically the - 
side of the working class. In his major theoretical work, Capital, he looks at 
the nature of capital and capital’s logic. But he doesn’t really develop the 
other side of capitalism which is the logic of the working class and the drive of 
the working class and its orientation. So, | always say that people have 
misinterpreted Marx in the sense that they think he has given a picture of 
capitalism whereas he has only given the picture of capital. That analysis is 
important because that knowledge is a weapon for the working class. But it’s 
not. the whole picture. In much of his other work, he does talk about the 
working class; he talks about working-class struggles and how workers who do 
not struggle in fact produce themselves as apathetic, more or less well-fed 
instruments of production. You won't find an examination of struggle, though, 
from the side of workers in Marx’s Capital. In partcular, there is no 
discussion of the wage struggle. He just assumes that wages are given and that 
there is a given standard. of necessity. Removing that assumption was to occur 
in a later volume that he never got around to writing, the planned book on 
Wage-Labour. 

~ So that led me to explore the question of that other side. And in doing 
that, I constantly came back to the Marxist concept of revolutionary practice, 
that simultaneous changing of circumstance and human activity or self- 
change—how people transform themselves through their struggles. But not 
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only through struggles; they produce themselves through their daily activity. 
People are formed by what they do. So, for example, a person who is a wage 
laborer under capitalism is produced and prod.ces himself in a certain way, 
as a person who is alienated, as a person who simply wants to consume — 
because of the emptiness of capitalist production. We always have to ask the 
question, “what kinds of people are produced under particular relations of 
production?” ‘What kinds of people are produced in an exchange relationship, 
which is “I will do this for you, if you do that for me” as opposed to 
functioning in a communal society in which pzople act in solidarity? You 
produce certain kinds of people under those conditions. 

Much of what I have stressed is the way people transform themselves 
through their activity. That is where social movements are absolutely critical. 
Because in social movements people transform themselves and they make 
themselves into different people. That’s what Marx says in a number of places. ~ 
What he says is, “well, of course, wage struggle is not going to change things. 
But if workers were to give up the wage struggle, ‘they would demonstrate that 
they would not be capable of anything larger.” Because it-is only in that struggle 
that they make themselves fit to create a new society. Well, that’s the wage 
struggle. But it is true of every struggle. In every struggle, you are transforming 
yourself and making yourself fit, not only individually but also collectively. 3 

After the post-2008 historical crisis of capitalism at a global scale, in 
which direction and under which forms do you think of the social movements 
should form and develop? 

I don’t know. One thing. that we have to think about is that we 
traditionally have looked at the organized working class as this main vehicle 
for building socialism. Certainly that’s what Marx talked about. He said trade 
unions were the main center of organization for the working class. But in the 
creation of workers’ movements, it wasn’t only their position as wage laborers 
that created the workers’ movement. They also lived in the same 
neighborhoods. They related to the: communities and this was always an 
element. I think that it’s a big mistake to identify the working class as simply 
those who are wage laborers in large-scale industry. Other people are 
separated from the means of production and separated from the historical 
results of social labor. If you take Venezuela (and Venezuela is not unique in 
this), half of the working class is in the informal sector. They are not outside 
capitalism, though. Many of the people selling goods on the street are selling 
capitalist-produced goods; they are simply part of the sphere of circulation of 
capital. They just have a such weak position that capital manages to get them 
to bear the risk of selling, rather than just simply being wage laborers in the 
sphere of circulation. 

Chavez's main base is the urban poor. WW iabdoweqnean by the urban poor? 
These are people separated from the means of production——members of the 
proletariat. We have to talk not simply about the exploited; we have to talk about 
the exploited and those who would love to be explaited but who in fact are 
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excluded. They are in a common position in the sense that they lack access to the 
means of production, to the social heritage of human beings. They are all 
excluded. So they are in a common position in that respect. I think that so much 
of the current struggles (and this is certainly what I’ve being emphasizing in my 
work) is that these are struggles for people’s nght to full development. That 
transcends particular cases and is a unifying factor. The idea of everyone having 
the nght to full development and to development of their potential means, of 
course, adequate health facilites, adequate education, adequate food, etc. That is 
an element which can unify the whole working class 

My book The Socialist Alternative: Real ‘Human Development tite 
theoretically about issues that [’ve learned in this process here. But the book 
also looks at concrete measures. One of the central measures that has to be 
part of a struggle for building a socialist alternative is the struggle to expand 
the commons. What does neoliberalism, what does capitalism, do? Its whole 
focus is to commodify everything. Health care—commodify it. Schools— 
commodify them. Commodify everything. So-what is the alternative for human 
beings trying to develop their potential? Decommodify everything and bring 
things under control. Of course, when you talk about decommodifing and 
about expanding the commons, the immediate question that comes up is “well 
. we all know about the ‘tragedy of the commons’ so if we have everything free 
and available to people then it just leads to absolute tragedy.” Well, there’s no 
truth to that. Communities have managed common resources all the time. But 
the key element is community. You have to have a local community that is 
effective, one that can monitor the commons. In short, I argue that social 
movements and all movements to remove the power of capital can unite on one 
common point—the right of everybody for ful! human development. That’s 
the goal in the Communist Manifesto—the free development of each is the 
condition for the free development of all. 

There are several criticisms about your opinions on human. needs and 
human development. One of them is “Marx didn’t write too much about 
human needs because it’s a relative question and also it’s a problem of the 
communist society, so the theoretical basis -of the human needs concept in the 
way you mention relates to utopian socialism.” What would you say about 
such criticisms? 

- First of all, Capital is written from the perspective of an alternative society, 
the inverse situation in which the products of society serve what Marx called 
“the worker's own need for development.” I think the struggle for human 
needs, for the satisfaction of needs is not simply giving people gifts, but it is a 
whole process of people having the power to work together in the communities 
to produce for communal needs and communal purposes. That is the 
revolutionary demand and struggle. For those people who say “well, that’s 
communism (a utopian society); but socialism has a different principle—to 
each according to their contribution,” I say tkat’s a distortion of Marx. Marx 
didn’t have two: stages: socialism and communism. Marx had one society 
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which comes on to the scene defective initially because it inherits all these 
defects from the old society. But developing thet new society cannot be carned 
on by building on those defects. That argument goes back to Lenin, who 
argued that until people are highly developed, we have to have the state 
control where they work, how much they get, and the “socialist principle” is to 
each according to his contribution. But the tendency to want an equivalent for 
everything you do is the defect inherited from the old world. That’s what you 
have to struggle against, not build upon. And it obviously can’t happen 
overnight. Because people culturally don’t immediately accept it. But you 
have to say “this is the goal.” How will we prcceed to build that goal? And 
you can’t put off this ideological and practical struggle until a distant stage. | 
We have to build socialist human beings while developing new productive 
forces—a point that Che made so eloquently. 

They didn’t do that in the Soviet Union. Taey had a focus there on self- 
interest (bonuses in that case), and the same was true in Yugoslavia. 
Unfortunately, the same pattern is emerging in Cuba—a growing emphasis on 
how “we can’t have distnbution of subsidized food, we can’t have cheap 
electricity, we can’t have all this inefficiency, it’s waste, etc.” These are things 
that have been part of the revolution which are now being rejected. The 
perspective reflects ın general the idea that these are things for a higher stage 
(and it is not the only thing put off to a later stage—e.g., there’s worker 
management). I think that is a very, unfortunate tendency which is going along 
with a re-emphasis upon distribution according to contribution. However, the 
whole concept of a separate stage of socialism and a separate stage of 
communism has been the way in which a pnnaple alien to Marxism was 
introduced. Building on selfishness which is what distnbution in accordance 
with contnbution is (“I will give you this only if you give me that”) is not 
-building anything except building the basis of return to capitalism. 

Nowadays, it’s hard to mobilize people for their nghts in our country or in 
many other countnes, they don’t consider private property as a problem. 

It’s not surprising that they don’t think it’s a problem. Because it only 
becomes a problem for them when they see that it’s an obstacle. So when they 
struggle for something they identify as a need—for example, to build 
communes—then suddenly the owners of private property say “this land 
belongs to us, you can’t take this land”; as soon as that happens, then you see 
that the obstacle is private property. Going around and announcing the slogan 
“the enemy is private property’—that’s only going to mobilize people who are 
already convinced. But really, you have to put people into motion and into 
movement for them to see it and to leam by themselves. The key thing for 
people is motion. Because they transform themselves in motion. Going around 
and simply saying in Venezuela “the problems here are all going to be solved if 
we nationalize the banks” means nothing to people 1 in the communities. Do you 
think that people locally or’ in communities are worrying about that? In 
Venezuela, they are worrying about “why can’t we get the government to 
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respond to our demand?” and “why are we faced with all these bureaucrats?” 
That’s their daily concern. So from their perspective, the real contradiction is 
not the private ownership of the banks, it’s the bureaucracy kiling the 
revolution. [hat’s what they are thinking all the tme. 

There is a real problem on the left of rigid thinking. The traditional 
concept was that the organized working class is the sole body that can make 
the revolution. And the people continue to say that, when the effects of 
neoliberalism and globalization have reversed the pattern that Marx described. 
at the time about how capital brings together workers, organizes them, 
disciplines them, etc. Capital now is separating and disorganizing workers in 
industry; it’s dispersing them in order to make them weaker. How do the 
people on the left not recognize that capitalism has created new conditions for 
new forms of struggle?! We can’t struggle the same way all the time. 

So you say, we should make a redefinition of the working class. 

Yes, yes. The working class is not a narrow category. [here is a class 
(bourgeoisie) that has usurped all of the heritage of human beings. They have 
the control over knowledge, not simply the machines—everything; and 
everyone else is without it. So, we.have to organize everyone else. We come 
back to the question of nghts. In The Socialist Alternative: Real Human 
Development, I talk about Marx and the whole concept of human 
development. This is an absolutely central conception, and I end the book 
with a charter of human development which proposes that everyone has the 
right to use the benefits of our social heritage, to share its benefits. Everyone 
has the right to be engaged in developing their potential through protagonism 
in the work place and the community, and everycne has the right to live in a 
community which is based on solidarity. Those elements of a charter for 
human development then lead to a number of specific demands. Because 
when you have that conception of everyone’s nzht to human development, 
then you are going to say, “we can't have private ownership of the means of 
production. We can’t have this, we can't have that.” We can’t, for example, 
have workplaces in which Waren havene power and all power comes from 
the top. 

We have to have a whole program of demands which are seen as 
connected rather than a single issue. Often there’s a group struggling on this 
question, another group struggling on that question, and as long as they focus 
only on their question, they can’t succeed in making real changes. They end 
up with reforms at best. They don’t really change the system. But, when you 
see the connection between this struggle and that struggle and see that your 
struggle is part of the larger struggle, then you can transcend reformism. 
That’s why I argue that the unifying element in all these struggles i is the right 
of everyone to full human development. i 
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Hein Marais, South Africa Pushed to the Limit: The Political Economy of 
Change (London / New York: Zed Books, 201 1), 566 pages, $45, 
` paperback. 


So many people, even otherwise educated anes, talk about South Africa as 

a fairy tale. Once upon a time there was evil apartheid, Nelson Mandela (and 

some other people too) stood up to it. He spent many years in prison. Then, 
due to international pressure and some national leaders changing their ininds, 
he was released. Then there were democratic elections. Then South Africa 
lived happily ever after. It even hosted the World Cup. Okay, there were 
problems with Thabo Mbeki trawling the internet at night and getting it 
wrong on AIDS. There are problems too about persisting poverty and rising 
crime, but they will be sorted 1 in due course. The Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission was an inspiring catharsis. No. This book is the perfect antidote 
to that version, which is so utterly wrong. 

Of course, Monthly Review readers are far more sophisticated than that 
and are well familiar with the left critique of post-apartheid South Africa, 
particularly of the tum to neoliberal economic policy. There is a sophisticated 
left intelligentsia both in South Afmca and abroad analyzing the 
transformation of South Africa and their findings and arguments have found 
their way into Monthly Review and elsewhere over the years. This book is an 
excellent synthesis of all that as well as a provocative position explaming why 
it has happened and what scope there is for the left to chart an alternative 
path. eG 

Marais begins with a sweeping summary of the legacies of history: 
colonialism, apartheid, patterns of capital accumulation, movements of 
resistance, and dynamics of race. and class. He takes. great care in explaining 
the complexities of the political settlement. After a long struggle, the two sides 
had fought to a draw and came to negotiate rather than to push for all out 
victory on either side. There was conciliation to avert cataclysm. Geopolitical 
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shifts had brought a dissolution of moorings, an undermining of the idea of a 
socialist alternative, a retreat from radical politics glcbally, and the ascendancy 
of neoliberalism. The prevailing balance of forces, nationally and 
internationally, ensured that the real winners were conglomerate capital, 
particularly the financial sector and the mineral-energy complex. Marais 
demonstrates a strong continuity between late-apartheid and post-apartheid 
economic policy. 

The dilemma of the new e was T to reconcile the insertion of 
the naton into the global churn of capital with the promises of radical 
redistribution 1t had made as a liberation movement. The African National 
Congress (ANC) privileged politics over economics and stressed nation 
building over class struggle. Marais charts the achievements in terms of 
democratic elections, constitutional rights, and wider access to health, 
education, and matenal infrastructure, but weighs these against the daily 
experience of injustice and inequality. The settlement was not the win-win 
situation it was supposed to be, especially for lives lived in poverty, disease, 
unemployment, alienation, and precariousness as a result of subservience to 
the mystified force of “the markets.” South Africa, as almost everywhere, lives 
under the increasing dominance of finance capital: “Finance capital no longer 
spurs industrial development, but is geared at extracting maximum returns, 
even by dismantling or destroying industrial capacity. Its metabolism is now 
fundamentally parasitic” (128). Structural changes in the circuitry of capital 
accumulation have shifted balance of power between private capital, the state, 
and other social forces, particularly the labor movement. Marais moves 
between the generalities of the global system and the particularities of its 
circuitry in South Africa. 

There has been privatization of public property, regressive taxation, and 
facilitation of capital flight. This expatriated capital represents wealth amassed 
from South Afncan labor and from resources extracted from South African 
soil. Redistribution has been conflated with black economic empowerment, 
which has brought the enrichment of a layer of black “tenderpreneurs,” who 
provide black cover for white capital and engage in conspicuous consumption, 
simultaneously representing collusion in the impoverishment of the masses and 
embodying the secret aspirations of many of them. Some of these were leaders 
of the liberation movement. 

Controversially, Marais doesnot go in for explanations of the transition 
centering on betrayal. It is undeniable that certain figures have betrayed the 
ideals for which they stood. However, the revolution was not hijacked. Rather 
“A neoliberal development path was adopted, and has ‘been maintained, 
because the-balance of forces within the ANC alliance, and between it and 
corporate capital, favors such a course” (139). It unfolded as it did, because 
of the hegemony of capital and the weakness of any alternative hegemonic 
project. He repudiates the talk of a “struggle for soul of the ANC.” There is 
no soul or essence to me reclaimed. The ANC always. has been a broad 
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coalition of political traditions and cultures and its ideological character has 
been constantly contested. This has become even more the case since it has 
come to power. Even the party of apartheid has collapsed into it. 

How the left should relate to the ANC is a major issue dividing the left. 
This debate played itself out in the pages of Monthly Review in 2001 and 
2002 in the contending contributions of John Saul and Jeremy Cronin. There 
is a strong left inside the ANC, mostly concentrated in the Congress of South 
African Trade Unions (COSATU) and the South African Communist 
Party (SACP). There is also a growing left outside the ANC, much of it 
once inside the ANC, gathering under the banner of the Democratic Left 
Front. Some of us have strong ties to both. The left within the ANC has been 
outmaneuvered, marginalized, stifled, even expelled, starting in the Mandela 
presidency, but intensifying during the Mbeki presidency. The disciplining of 
Jeremy Cronin after his interviews with me was one episode in this story. (See 
“Interview with Jerry Cronin by Helena Sheehan,” 
http://webpages.dcu.ie/~sheehanh.) The left within argued against the 
“1996 class project,” which resulted in the shift from the Reconstruction and 
Development Programme (RDP) to Growth, Employment and 
Redistribution (GEAR), an authoritarian imposition of a neoliberal 
economic policy and an accelerating de-ideologization of politics. The ANC, 
although atrophying at branch level, presiding over high levels of poverty, 
unemployment, and inequality, and repressing dissent, still is seen as the 
bearer of a narrative of people’s aspirations. It accommodates contradictory 
impulses and shifting positions as distillations of a supposedly consistent 
narrative of national liberation. Many people who criticize and protest against 
the ANC nevertheless vote for it and even belong to it. 

The left within made a concerted push for power in 2007, ‘anne sides in 
the gladiatorial combat between Thabo Mbeki and Jacob Zuma. Zuma 
presented himself as a simple and earthy man of the people in contrast to the 
elitist and vindictive figure of Mbeki and became a lightning rod for disparate 
frustrations and ambitions, both conservative and progressive, united in a 
coalition of the aggrieved. COSATU and SACP stumped the country for 
Zuma, despite charges of corruption and rape hanging over him and despite 
no evident ideological inclination. to the left. They were used, dumped, 
marginalized, or co-opted once Zuma came to power. Blade Nzimande, the 
general secretary of the SACP, may be a member of cabinet, but there has 
been no shift in economic policy. Marais is quite critical of this strategy, 
seeing it as an indefensible shortcut to power: “It wilfully chose the route of 
theatrical campaigning around a half-baked messianic figure jover the 
painstaking slog of building a genuinely democratic left movement that could 
challenge for hegemony” (443). 

Frustratingly for the left, the. ANC bas mastered the art of “talk let walk 
right.” There is quite a lot of Marxist-Leninist vocabulary in speeches and 
documents that justify accommodation to‘ capital under the banner of national 
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democratic revolution and explicitly attack the left for suggesting otherwise. In 
contrast, Marais does not employ a lot of traditional Marxist terminology, but 
expresses himself in way that has internalized the Marxist-Gramscian tradition 
and brought it to bear in a fresh and grounded analysis of the world in which 
he finds himself. His key concept is the balance of forces. All scope for will, 
decision, and policy is in relation to socio-historical forces. 

Marais has a good grasp, as very few analysts do, when it comes to the 
crunch of the relationship between personality and history. There is no great 
man theory of history here. He barely mentions Mandela. He is wary of the 
habit of personalizing complex political and economic dynamics, but he is 
quite sharp about how personae play into the interplay of socio-historical 
forces. He traces the shifts from the rainbow nation interlude under Mandela 
to the alliance of panafricanist romanticism with neoliberal exigencies of 
Mbeki to retro patriarchal dramaturgies that accompanied the nse of Zuma. 
That recent struggle, which was often phallic, violent, and vengeful, mobilized 
the masses in ways that various social movements cf the left have failed to do. 
It reflected longing for solid moorings and a confused politics of identity. 

It is a complex society caught up in complex cross-currents. To quote 
Patrick Bond, it is “beset by enough fragmented voices, multiple identities 
and competing discourses to leave even postmodern analysts confounded.” 
Contradictions proliferate. The concept of ubuntu, an ethos of communalism 
and mutual obligation, has been fused with neoliberalism and is employed by 
advertising copywriters to sell whatever is to be:scld, while also doing service 
to absolve the state from its responsibility for social reproduction. 

There is much detail about specific areas of South African life. Marais is 
particularly strong on the political economy of health, especially on how AIDS 
and tuberculosis are enmeshed with patterns of dispossession and dislocation 
along lines of race, class, geography, and gender. He outlines the fiasco that 
resulted when AIDS became Mbeki’s preferred arena for afrocentrist and anti- 
imperialist posturing. He admires the tactics employed by the Treatment Action 
Campaign, functioning both in cooperaton with and opposition to the 
government and the ANC as the situation required. He tackles other areas too, 
such as education, although not as thoroughly as health. The reformed 
education system had two goals: economic growth and social equity. It has 
become a two-tier system divided along class and racial lines, where schools in 
leafy suburbs send learners on to university, while others are warehoused in 
township schools. His section on higher education is quite skimpy, although 
accurate in arguing that public space has been transformed into a commodified 
sphere ina way that promotes market methods and values, but does not advance 
knowledge. He shows how protests have resulted in policy reversals in areas 
such as AIDS treatment and the abandonment of outcomes-based education. 
He advocates universal 1 income, not only to ease poverty, but to counter the 
commodification of life. 


The left can take pride in what it has contributed to all that has been 
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achieved and it can still achieve more under current conditions, but it cannot rest 
at that. It must contest the dominant paradigm that privileges the accumulation 
of capital over the welfare of citizens. Marais addresses the efforts being made 
by various social movements and left formations and thinks there is a need for all 
of these approaches, networking,- and collaborating, working the system from 
inside and out, as well as challenging the foundations of the system. To redirect 
the trajectory of the transition, he contends, the left must mount a 
counteroffensive on the basis of popular mobilization in order to shift the 
balance of forces. No more rhetoric at odds with reality. No more shortcuts. 


Ar 





Continued from page 64 = 
David Cameron, informed ANSA, ‘...admitted in a speech in Kuwait 


that the Western countries made a bakea in supporting non-democratic 
governments in the Arab world.” 

“His French colleague Nicolas Sarkozy declared, ‘The prolonged brutal 
and bloody repression of the Libyan civilian pepilanod is repugnant.” 

“Italian Foreign Minister Franco Frattini ceclared ‘believable’ the figure 
of one thousand dead in Tripoli [...] ‘the tragic figure will be a bloodbath.’” 

“Hillary Clinton declared, ‘...the bloodbath is completely unacceptable 
and has to stop...” 

“Ban Kemoon added, “The use of violence in the country is absolutely 
unacceptable.” 

“ethe Secunty Council will act in accordance with what the 
international community decides.” , 

“We are considering a number of options.” ` 

“What Ban Ki-moon is really waiting for is that Obama give the final 
word. 

“The President of the United States spoke Wednesday aftemoon and 
stated that the Secretary of State would leave for Europe in order to reack an 
agreement with the NATO European allies as to what measures to take. 
Noticeable on his face was his readiness to take on the nght-wing Republican 
John McCain; Joseph Lieberman, the pro-Israel Senator from Connecticut; 
and Tea Party leaders, in order to gusrantze his nomination by the 
Democratic Party. 

“The empire's mass media have prepared the ground for action. [here 
would be nothing strange about a military intervention in Libya, which would, 
additionally, guarantee Europe almost two million barrels of light oil a day, if 
events do not occur beforehand to put an end to the presidency or life of 


Gaddafi. 
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Continued on page 61 
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James Boggs, edited by Stephen M. Ward, afterword by-Grace Lee 

Boggs, Pages From a Black Radical’s Notebook: A James Boggs Reader 

(Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 2011), 424 pages, vers 95, 
paperback. 


As demonstrated by Stephen M. Ward's Pages From a Black Radical’ $ 
Notebook: A James Boggs Reader, James Boggs is one of the most important 
and underappreciated activist/theorists of the twentieth century. Divided into 
four sections and an introductory biography of Boggs, these speeches, articles, 
books, and pamphlets give readers insight not only into Boggs’s thought from 
1954-— to 1993, but also into the historical development of capitalism and ` 
social movements. The first section consists of writings published in the 
organizational journal Correspondence between 1953 and 1964. The second 
section is a reprint of Boggs’s 1963 book, The American Revolution: Pages 
From a Negro Workers Notebook. The third ccnsists of reflections on the 
black power movement wnitten between 1963 and 1979, and the fourth 
covers Boggs’s writings on community building after deindustnalizaton from 
1984 until his death in 1993.- 

Though divided into four parts, taken as a whole the book provides much 
to think about. It offers a materialist explanation for why and when the black 
movement emerged as the pnmary. revolutionary social force in the United 
States, why the black movement came to an end, and an explanation for why 
community building i$ part of the twentieth-century revolutionary process. 
Because Boggs always looked at social movements and capitalism both 
historically and in relation to one another, the book provides a methodological 
and theoretical example of how race, capitalism, and social movements can be 
usefully analyzed and understood in ways that are always evolving. Finally, 
because it illustrates a forty-year intellectual trajectory, the book offers 
profound insight into how one man understood history as a dialectical process, 
showing that ideas and processes that were ance progressive can become 
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fetters to human development. 

Understanding Boggs’s position on the impact of automation on capitalist 
development is critical to understanding his articulation o? historical 
development. In section two, Boggs describes three significant impacts of 
automation on the United States. First, the advent of automation increased 
productive capacities to the point where scarcity could be eliminated. Second, 
‘in the context of the CIO’s drive for wage increases, the abundance created by 
automation created the conditions for mass consumption which allowed 
everyday working people to consume at unprecedented rates and internalize 
capitalist values. Consequently, automation allowed Americans to associate 
political freedom with the freedom to consume. Third, because automation 
rendered the labor of many black people socially unnecessary, | undreds of 
thousands of black people would join millions of already-unemployed blacks 
who “have never been and never can be absorbed by this society at all. They 
can only be absorbed into a totally new type of society whose first principle 
will have to be that man is the master and not the servant of things” “1 12). 

Unemployed and underemployed in a land of abundance, Boggs argued 
that the difference between African Americans and Indian beggars “was that 
in India the means to live without having to work are not available, while in 
the United States these means are all around them.” Therefore, “the only 
question, the tick, is how to take them” (114). Similarly, Boggs wrote in 
Manifesto for a Black Revolutionary Party, “Rejected by the economic 
system, today’s ‘field hands’ have also been freed to reject the system. Pushed 
out of the system by the system itself. They have become sl at war with 
all the values and legalities of Amenca” (208). 

Understanding black people’ g war with American values is important for 
comprehending Boggs’s view of long historical development. In The American 
Revolution Boggs argues that because automation created the material 
conditions for communism under capitalism, the transformation to socialism in 
the United States would require us to rethink what it meant to be human. 
Because white people had the means to associate political freedom with the 
freedom to consume and had yet to be displaced by automation to the same 
degree as blacks, white people were still able to identify their worth in 
relationship to consumption and labor. Black people’s historical relationship 
to capitalism meant something different however. Faced with the reality that 
they would likely never find work in a factory yet witness to an abundance of 
available commodities for consumption, blacks would be forced to develop 
other means to develop human value. Consequently, Boggs saw that historical 
development made black people’s relation to capitalism structurally 
revolutionary. Thus, these “outsiders,” as Boggs referred to them in The 
American Revolution, provided a material basis to extend an argument he put 
forth in Correspondence—that black people made up the most likely 
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revolutionary social force because “The- Negro question means recognizing 
everybody as a human being” (50). 

Ward argues in the introduction to the third section that Boggs completed 
his move away from Marxism that began with The American Revolution 
during the black-power era and focused on providing a practical and 
theoretical framework for revolutionary black power. Boggs certainly broke 
with Marx’s conclusions but he remained a proponent of Marx's 
methodological approach, seeing capital as a histor-cal social relation. Because 
he applied Marx’s historical method to understanding social movements in 
relationship to capitalism’s historical development, Boggs began to believe 
that the possibilities of spontaneous self-activity had been exhausted after the 
urban rebellions of the 1960s. Thus, the idea that Boggs put forth in The 
American Revolution that the outsiders had to organize themselves had run its 
course. Making the outsiders revolutionary now required developing a 
practical and theoretical framework for black revolutionary power. While the 
call to black power in 1966 was only serious if it was accompanied by “a call 
to black people to organize” (176), by 1969 achieving black power required 
a vanguard capable of changing the consciousness of the outsiders “from the 
consciousness only of self-interest fo the consciousness that comes from 
commitment to the struggles necessary to change things from the way they are 
to the way they should be” (199). Questions concerning revolutionary 
leadership within the black movement became critically important because 
black power was the sole hope for an American revolution for two interrelated 
reasons. As Boggs saw it, black people had a unique relatonship to 
capitalism's historical development and therefore when the black movement 
raised the question of power, whether they understood it or not, they were 
talking about changing social relationships to such an extent that they 
necessarily had to create a new society. 

Boggs made it clear that the development of aa within the United 
States and the history of African Americans could not be separated. Building 
on an idea advanced in. Correspondence and The American Revolution—that 
white workers served as a labor aristocracy—Boggs argued that the black 
struggle had a dual character because the position of blacks at the bottom of 
the economic ladder resulted not just from the behavior of capitalist firms, but 
also because whites kept blacks at the bottom because they benefitted from 
doing so. “Therefore, all those people above the Negro—i.e., all the whites— 
become responsible for the Negro’s position, either actively or passively” 
(158). For Boggs, what it meant to be white could not be separated from the 
social position of blacks and therefore, “when a Negro says that the whites 
have better opportunities, what he means is that these better opportunities 
exist only in relation to an opportunity that Negroes are denied” (159). 

Accordingly, in 1967 Boggs raised the question, “Isn’t it obvious that the 
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working classes of Europe and America are like the petty bourgeoisie of 
Marx’s time and that they collaborate with the power structure and support 
the system because their high standard of living depends upon the 
continuation of this power structure and this system?” (173). In contrast to 
integration, which Boggs saw as “an umbrella under which American radicals 
have been able to preach class collaboration without appearing to do so,” 
black power was revolutionary because it was a “struggle against oppression 
which, by virtue of the historical development of the United States, requires a 
mobilization of the oppressed blacks for struggle against the oppressing 
whites” (173). Because African Americans had no history separate from the 
United States, Boggs believed problems experienced by black people could 
not be resolved without resolving the political and economic problems of all 
Americans. Leadership for the black powe: movement had to therefore ` 
assume leadership of all people. 

Ultimately, for Boggs, the failure of ihe black movement to assume this 
responsibility produced its demise. While in 1969 black people were in a 
position to create revolution because they were at war with American values, 
by 1973 Boggs believed that many black activists had retreated from battling 
white values and institutions because they refused to undertake the intellectual 
~ and theoretical work associated with raising the call for black power and the 
socialist revolution it required. According to Boggs, instead of doing the 
intellectual work needed for revolution, many blacks embraced nationalism as 
an end in itself, retreated to fantasies about returning to Africa, and took 
advantage of the openings within capitalism created by the rebellions of the 
1960s. Seeking to improve only the lives of black people within the United 
States, Boggs believed the black movement had evaded its, revolutionary 
responsibility because it failed to discover what the purpose of socialist 
revolution was, despite living “in.an advanced country like the United States 
where material abundance and technological advancement already exist, 
where more is stolen in the ghettos everyday than is produced in most African 
countries during an entire year, and where many of the most oppressed have a 
higher standard of living than the middle classes tn most countries” (260). 

Because the black movement had not done tkis important theoretical work 
and continued to retreat into nationalism without reflecting on the changes 
that had occurred in the United States and the world, black mtelléctuals had 
crippled themselves, and by extension black vouth. Boggs expressed his 
concern by wnting, “With every day the thinking among black youth becomes 
more antihistonical, more metaphysical, and more superstitious and. therefore 
more vulnerable to manipulation by unscrupulous demagogues and the mass 
media. The reality, the very sad reality today is that most of our young people 
have no basis for making decisions except their own momentary feelings, their 
own immediate selfish interests or their desire not to be unpopular with their 
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peers. Everyday more black youth are becoming more individualistic, more 
pleasure-seeking, more unable to tell the difference between correct and 
incorrect ideas and principles” (272). 

Building on this analysis, Boggs argued that in the 1970s several 
intellectual and material processes converged to create conditions that allowed 
black people to internalize capitalist values for the first tme and thereby 
exhaust the potential of black power. Primary among these processes was the 
failure of the black movement to assume leadership for the entire country and 
its failure to embrace what Boggs described as “the awesome responsibilities 
of revolutionary leadership.” Because of this failure, when the rebellions of 
the 1960s opened up capitalism to the black middle class and “the black 

_ movement made no effort to repudiate the bourgeois method of thought on 
which U.S. capitalism is based,” black folk were gradually incorporated into 

_the capitalist structure (268). Because blacks were undergoing incorporation 
into the capitalist system without revolutionary leadership to repudiate 
bourgeois thinking and values, black people—youth in particular —-were 
becoming more individualistic. 

For Boggs, the combined impact of these processes spelled the exhaustion 
of the progressive possibilities of black power. Because African Americans 
had been incorporated into capitalism, now no Americans were immune from 
reaping the benefits of America’s exploitation of the rest of the world. Because 
technology in the United States “has advanced to such a degree that even 
those who are on welfare live better than the middle class in the rest of the 
world” (301), creating a revolution after the exhaustion of black power meant 
stopping the capitalist drive “toward economic and technological development 
so that we can develop our human relationships with one another and our 
capacity to make socially responsible decisions for our communities and our 

“country” (303). . 

After the exhaustion of black power, Boggs spent the last ten years of his 
life organizing and writing about the need for personal transformation within 
the context of building community as a necessary part of the revolutionary 
process. Seeing that runaway shops and the flight of whites and blacks to 
suburbs necessarily led to the breakdown of communities, Boggs believed 
young people were losing their chance to develop any sense of human identity 
because they had no community in which to do so. Though Boggs ultimately 
understood that the drive for profits was responsible for destroyed 
communities, in this set of historical conditions, “there was no point in trying 
to mobilize or organize Americans for a revolution against the capitalists as 
long as the great majority of Americans are still dominated by the’ same 

capitalist vision of material and scientific expansion, struggling only to get for 
themselves material goods that other Americans have. If by some miracle, 
tomorrow or in the near future, the oppressed in American society were able 
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to take power away from the American capitalists without ‘having overcome 
our own individualism and materialism, the New America would not be any 
different from the old” (305). ' 

Further developing this idea, Boggs chided a group of activists in 1987 for 
refusing to admit that black people had become more. scared of their own 
neighborhoods than white neighborhoods and for thinking like victims of 
capitalism and racism. Alternatively, Boggs put forth a program of two- 
pronged struggle to create what he called a “life-affirming culture” that went 
hand in hand with rebuilding communities destroyed by runaway shops. One 
prong was for activists to resist the attempts of corporations to “destroy 
communities by closing down our places of work,” while the other prong 
“must be building the communities necessary for the human identity of 
ourselves and our children” (334}. To accomplish this two-pronged struggle, 
Boggs said “we must recognize that it is much easier to cuss out and blame 
somebody else out there or to resist shutting down a hospital than it is to 
change our way of living so that we are practicing preventative health care— 
even though we know that if we are not healthy we won't be able to struggle at 
all. So our first serious struggle should be to stop eating junk food...: But at 
the same time we also have to mount a campaign from coast to coast for a 
national health care program that will entitle everyone to complete medical 
care” (335-36). Boggs developed a plan for job creation that built on the 
importance of community building to developing a sense of humanity. “We 
need to be creating all kinds of locally owned stores in our communities so that 
we can buy our necessities locally and our young people can see stores not just 
as places where you spend money to buy what you want but-as places where 
people are working to meet the needs of the community.” Accordingly, “In 
every neighborhood there should be a bakery where families can purchase 
freshly baked bread and children can stop by after school to buy their sweets” 
(345). 

By the time of his death in 1993, Boggs had participated in marches to 
close crack houses, organized senior citizens, and cofounded Detroit Summer, 
an urban agriculture program for Detroit youth. While it may seem a3 though 
Boggs grew more conservative as he grew older, Ward’s introductions to the 
various sections of the book help the reader understand that this is not the 
case. Ward attributes Boggs’s evolution to his commitment to practice politics 
and analyze developments from a dialectical perspective—‘“to recognize that 
social struggles create new conditions and new contradictions.” Based on this 
practice, Boggs recognized that the “social and political challenges facing 
African Americans in the 1980s and 1990s must be approached differently 
than they had been during the 1960s” (318). 

According to Boggs’s wife and comrade of forty years, Grace Lee Boggs, 
James Boggs regularly said, “Just coming out of your mother’s womb does not 
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make you a human being.” Ward’s volume demonstrates that much of 
Boggs’s political life revolved around raising questions about what makes 
people human, how we become human, and how we become more human. 
Because the book covers forty years of movement theonzing and activity, it 
provides a profound sense of how changing conditions resulting from the 
relationship of capitalism to movements constantly create new conditions that 
also change what it meant to be a more human human. Thus, in the 1950s 
and ‘60s Boggs argued that the black movement could humanize all of the 
United States, but by the 1970s and ‘80s he argued that this ability had been 
lost because new conditions allowed blacks to internalize capitalist values. 
Consequently, in the 1980s and ‘90s, Boggs believed the next revolutionary 
movement would be based on building community with values that countered 
capitalist individualism, racism, and sexism. 

At a moment when the capitalist crisis is clearry showing itself as a human 
crisis on a world scale, there may not be a better time to study Boggs’s insights 
into community building and revolution. Because his assessments are so 
timely, it is particularly concerning that nothing from Revolution and 
Evolution in the Twentieth Century appears in Ward’s reader. At a time 
when the global ramifications of capitalist crisis are clearly evident, the way 
Boggs discusses the humanist principles that skaped his later works in the 
context of a capitalist world system are particularly useful as is the claim that 
the principal contradiction facing humanity is the historical tendency to place 
economic development over human and political development. Despite this 
omission and the omission of a few important pamphlets such as What About 
the Workers and The Awesome Responsibilities of Revolutionary 
Leadership, radicals around the world owe Stephen Ward a debt of gratitude 
for providing us with an excellent example of how one revolutionary 
theoretician’s ideas constantly evolved to meet new challenges created by 
ongoing historical changes. 
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It is a sign of the seriousness of the current economic malaise that more 
and more establishment commentators today are turning to Marx for answers. 
Thus a September 14, 2011, article in Bloomberg Businessweek, entitled 
“Marx to Market,” ackngwiedied: 


The Bearded One has rarely looked better. The current global financial 
crisis has given rise to a new contingent of unlikely admirers. In 2009 the 
Vatican’s official newspaper, L’Osservatore Romano, published an article 
praising Marx’s diagr:osis of income inequality.... In Shanghai, the turbo- 
capitalist hub of Communist-in-name-alone China, audiences flocked to a 
2010 musical based on Capital, Marx’s most famous work. In Japan, 
Capital is now out in a manga version.... As misguided as Marx was 
about many things...there are pieces of his (voluminous) writings that are 
shockingly perceptive. .... Marx has gotten an attentive reading recently 
from the likes of New York University economist Nouriel Roubini and 
George Magnus, the London-based senior economic adviser to UBS 
Investment Bank.... In an Aug. 28 essay for Bloomberg View, Magnus 
wrote that “today’s glabal economy bears some uncanny resemblances” to 
what Marx foresaw.... 


Consider the particulars. As Magnus notes, Marx predicted that 
companies would need fewer workers as they improved productivity, 
creating an “industrial reserve army” of the unemployed whose existence - 
would keep downward pressure on wages for the employed.... It’s hard to 
argue with that these days.... The condition of b.ue collar workers in the 
U.S. is still a far cry from the subsistence wage and “accumulation of 
misery that Marx conjured. But its not mornmg in America, either. 


(http://businessweek.com) 
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Bloomberg Businessweek seems unaware that Marx viewed the reserve 
army of labor as applicable not just to developed countries like the United 
States, but also to labor throughout the globe. It is this question of the global 
reserve army that 1s addressed in the Review of the Month in this issue. Not 
only do we find that a majority of the’ world’s workforce today is living at close 
to subsistence level, due to the enormous downward pressure exerted by the 
massive global reserve army of labor, holding down wages, but it also remains 
true, as Marx wrote in Capital, that “Accumulation of wealth at one pole is, 
therefore, at the same time accumulation of misery, the torment of labour, 
slavery, ignorance, brutalization and moral degradation at the opposite pole, 
1.e. on the side of the class that produces its own product as capital.” 

During the weekend of September 9—1 1, Fred Magdoff was in Ireland to 
participate in the Desmond Greaves School, an annual event. In addition to a 
talk on the economic crisis in the United States, Fred also participated in a 
Sunday panel discussion about where capitalism is headed. He met with 
people in the labor movement, a variety of socialists, and members of the 
Communist Party of Ireland. One of the organizers of the event, in thanking 
Fred, wrote the following: “We regard [Monthly Review] as one of the most 
important sources of Marxist theory and analysis about contemporary 
capitalism. The concepts of imperialism, monopoly capitalism, and 
financialisation are not in wide use here, so Monthly Review is vital to our 
efforts to understand what is happening in the economy and society. Without 
these concepts and this analysis, it is impossible to understand the crisis or 
think about where we are going and what we should be doing.” We hope at 
MR that this new connection with Irish socialists is only just a start, in what 
will be a continuing relationship. 
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“In any event, Obama’s role is complicated enough. What would the 
Arab and Islamic world’s reaction be if much blood is spilt in this country in 
such an adventure? Would the revolutionary wave unleashed in Egypt stop a 
NATO intervention? 

“In Iraq the innocent blood of more than a million Arab citizens was shed 
when this country was invaded on false pretenses. Mission accomplished, 
George W. Bush proclaimed. 

“No one in the world will ever be in favor of the deaths of defenseless 
civilians in Libya or anywhere else. ] ask myself, would the United States and 
NATO apply that principle to the defenseless civilians killed every day by 
yankee drones and this organization 5 soldiers i in Afghanistan and Pakistan? 

“It is a danse macabre of cynicism.’ 
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from that nation whose experienced forces were still intact. 

The Yankee administration, advised by the Spanish right-wing 
government of José Marfa Aznar attacked the Serbian TV stations, the 
bridges over the Danube River and Belgrade, that country’s capital. The 
embassy of the People’s Republic of China was destroyed by Yankee bombs, 
several of the officials died and there could not have been any error as the 
authors alleged. Many Serbian patriots lost their lives. President Slobodan 
MiloSevic, overwhelmed by the power of the aggressors and the disappearance 
of the USSR, ceded to NATO demands and admitted to the presence of 
that alliance’s troops in Kosovo under the UN mandate; this finally led to his 
political downfall and subsequent tnal by The Hague courts which were less 
than impartial. He died a strange death in pnson. Had the Serbian leader 
resisted a few more days, NATO would have entered into a serous crisis 
which was on the point of exploding. The empire thus had much more time to 
impose its hegemony among the every more subordinated members of that 
organization. 

Between February 21st and April 27th of this year, I published nine 
Reflections on the subject on the CubaDebate website; in them I amply dealt 
with NATO's role in Libya and what, in my opinion, was going to happen. 

Therefore I find myself obliged to synthesize the essential ideas that I put 
forth, and the events that have been happening as foreseen, just that now the 
central figure in that story, Muammar Al-Gaddafi, was seriously wounded by 
the most modern NATO fighter-bombers which intercepted and 
incapacitated his vehicle, he was captured while still alive and murdered by 
men that organization had armed. 

His body has been kidnapped and exhibited as a trophy of war, conduct 
that violates the most basic principles of the norms of Muslim and other 

religious beliefs in the world. It is being announced that very soon Libya shall 
be declared a “democratic state and defender of human rights.” 

I find myself obliged to dedicate several Reflections to these important and 
significant events. 

I shall continue tomorrow, on Monday. 


October 24, 2011 

A little over eight months ago, on February 2! st of this year, I stated with 
complete conviction: “The NATO plan is-to. occupy Libya”. With that ttle I 
dealt with the subject for the first tme in a Reflection whose content seemed 
to be the product of a fantasy. 

I include in these lines the elements for the opinion that led me to that 
conclusion. | 

“Oil has become the principal eal in the hands of the great Yankee 
transnationals: through this energy source they had an instrument that 
considerably expanded their political power in the world.” 
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“Upon this energy source today’s civilization was developed. Venezuela 
was the nation in this hemisphere that paid the highest price. The United 
States became the lord and master of the huge oil fields that Mother Nature 
had bestowed upon that sister country.” 

“At the end of the last World War, it started to extract greater amounts of 
oi! from the oil fields of Iran, as well as those in Saudi Arabia, Iraq and the 
Arab countries located around them. These became the main suppliers. 
World consumption progressively increased to the fabulous figure of 
approximately 80 million barrels a day, including those being extracted on 
sath States territory, to which later gas, hydro and nuclear energies were 
added.” 

“The squandering of oil and gas is associated with one of the greatest 

tragedies, not in the least resolved, which is suffered by humankind: climate 
change. 
“In December of 1951, Libya becomes the first African country to attain 
its independence after WW II, during which its territory was the stage for 
important battles between the troops of Germany and the United 
Kingdom...” 

“Ninety-five percent of its territory is completely made up of desert. 
Technology permitted the discovery of vital oilfields of excellent quality light 
oi] that today reach one million 800 thousand tarrels a day along with 
abundant deposits of natural gas. [...] Its harsh desert is located over an 
enormous lake of fossil waters, equivalent to more than three times the land 
area of Cuba; this has made it possible to construct a broad network of 
pipelines of fresh water that stretch from one end of the country to the other.” 

“The Libyan Revolution took place in the month of September of the year 
1969. Its main leader was Muammar al-Gaddafi, a soldier of Bedouin origin 
who, in his early years, was inspired by the ideas of the Egyptian leader 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. Without any doubt, many of his decisions -are 
associated with the changes that were produced when, as in Egypt, a weak 
and corrupt monarchy was overthrown in Libya.” 

“One can agree with Gaddafi or not. The world has been invaded with all 
kinds of news, especially using the mass media. One has to wait the necessary 
length of time in order to learn precisely what is the truth and what are lies, or 
a mixture of events of every kind that, in the midst of chaos, were produced in 
Libya. For me, what is absolutely clear is that the government of the United 
States is not in the least worried about peace in Libya and it will not hesitate 
in giving NATO the order to invade that nch country, perhaps in a matter of 
hours or a few short days.” 

“Those who with perfidious intentions invented the lie that Gaddafi was 
headed for Venezuela, just as they did yesterday afternoon on Sunday the 
20th of February, today received an fitting response from Foreign Affairs 
Minister Nicolás Maduro...” 

“As for me, I cannot imagine that the Libyan leader would abandon his 
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country; escaping the responsibilities he is charged with, whether or not they 
are partially or totally false.” 

“An honest person shall always be against any injustice being committed 
against any people in the world. and the worst of all, at this moment, would ` 
be to remain silent in the face of the crime that NATO is getting ready to 
commit against the Libyan people.” 

“The leadership of that war-mongering organization has to do it. We must 
condemn it!” 

At that early date I had realized somethirg that was absolutely obvious. 

Tomorrow, on Tuesday October 25th, our chancellor Bruno Rodriguez 
will speak at UN Headquarters to denounce the criminal blockade of the 
United States against Cuba. We shall be cosely following that battle which 
will once again make clear the necessity of putting an end to, not just the 
blockade, but the system that spawns injustice on our planet, squanders its 
natural resources and puts human survival at msk. We shall be paying > 
particular attention to Cuba’s declaration. 

I shall continue on Wednesday the 26th. 


October 26, 2011 

ON February 23, under the title “Cynicism’s danse macabre,” | stated: 

“The politics of plunder imposed by the United States and its NATO 
allies in the Middle East is in crisis.” . 

“Thanks to Sadat’s betrayal at Camp Dawid, the Palestinian Arab State 
has not come into existence, despite the United Nations agreements of 
November 1947, and Israel has become a powerful nuclear force allied with 
the United States and NATO. | 

_ “The U.S. military-industrial complex supplies tens of billions of dollars 
every year to Israel and to the very Arab states that it subjugates and 
humiliates. - 

“The genie is out of the bottle and NATO doesn’t know how to control 
it 

“They are going to try and take maximum advantage of the lamentable 
events in Libya. No one is capable of knowirg at this time what is happening 
there. All of the figures and versions, even the most improbable, have been 
disseminated by the empire through the mass media, sowing chaos and 
misinformation. 

“Tt is evident that a civil war is developing in Libya. Why and how was 
this unleashed? Who will suffer the consequences? The Reuters news agency, 
repeating the opinion of the well-known Nomura Japanese bank, said that the 
price of oil could surpass all limits.” 


“..What will be the consequences for the food crisis? 
“The principal NATO leaders are exalted. British Prime Minister 
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and a swarm of NGOs purportedly "humanitarian" but’in fact integrated 
into a world-wide system of torture and assassination. For the self-nghteous 
hypocrisy of the mission civilisatrice there is now the self-righteous hypocrisy . 
of "free markets" and "human rights". And in place of the racist social-science 
that dominated the atlantic academies in the early 20th century, there is a 
"post-ideological" social science that, conveniently, denies the very existence 
of imperialism. 

It is true that, after the fact, skill in rhetoric can supply apparently 
convincing explanations of multiple events as the product of the agency of 
some group of conspirators or demonized ethnic or- religious group: 
freemasons, Jews, Rosicrucians, whatever. And itis a frequent trope of "post- 
ideological" apologetics to suggest that imperialism itself, and the agencies of 
the CIA and NATO, are but an instance of such "conspiracy theories". But 
a decisive test of the reality of imperialist agency is the ability ex ante to 
predict its invasions, assassinations, justifications, and propaganda. 

We have previously drawn your attention to the remarkable enterprise of 
Fidel Castro in retirement, offering, irregulerly but frequently, his 
spontaneous reflections on the major events of the day. This is in part made 
possible by information technology only recently available, but it is 
nonetheless significant that no statesman of global stature has ever before 
attempted any such thing. In the days after the recent horrific assassination of 
Muammar Gaddafi by NATO and its mercenaries, Fidel Castro took the 
occasion to post again, under the heading "NATO's Genocidal Role", his 
reflections noted at the start of the NATO campaign against Libya. These 
pieces are a brilliant example of the force of a thorough-going understanding 
of imperialism; we set out the first three of these "reflections". _ 





NATO's Genocidal Role, Parts 1-3. 

October 23, 201 1 3 

That brutal military alliance has become the mest perfidious 1 instrument 
of repression known in the history of humankind. . 

NATO took on that global repressive role as soon as the USSR, which 
had served the United States as an-excuse for its creation, ceased to exist. Its 
criminal purpose became obvious in Serbia, a Slavic country, whose people 
had so heroically fought against Nazi troops in WW II. 

When in March of 1999 the countries of this ill-fated organization, in its 
efforts to disintegrate Yugoslavia after the death of Josip Broz Tito, sent their 
troops in support of the Kosovar secessionists, they ran into strong resistance 
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Editorial 

There are times when the outline of events is to be seen most clearly from a 
distance, but that is not always the case. The complexities of popular struggle 
in today's reality cannot be reduced, as some of our friends abroad on 
occasion tend to do, to stock phrases such as “armed struggle" or "electoral 
democracy". What is lost in such distant abstraction is the most important 
event, the main hope we have for the future, the appearance again and again 
of new leaders of mass struggle. Our rulers, and their U.S. friends and 
masters, are engaged in ever more brutal attempts to extinguish all leadership 
as it appears. The forces of repression are indifferent to the notions of 
"legality" that are trumpeted so loudly and so often; outright murders thinly 
disguised as "encounter" killings and custodial deaths are, for them, available 
options. l 





On November 24, Koteswara Rao, alias Kishenji, a senior politburo 
member of the Communist Party of India (Maoist), which is involved in an 
armed resistance movement across India, especially in the adivasi 
(indigenous people)-populated forested regions, was killed by security forces 
in the state of West Bengal in what was immediately widely recognised as a 
fake encounter. Such extrajudicial killings to liquidate the top leadership of 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


Capitalism and the Accumulation of 
Catastrophe 


John Bellamy Foster . 


Over the next few decades we are facing the possibility, indeed the 
probability, of global catastrophe on a level unprecedented in human history. 
The message. of science is clear. As James Hansen, the foremost climate 
scientist in the United States, has warned, this may be “our last chance to 
~ save humanity.”" In order to understand the full nature of this threat and how 
it needs to be addressed, it is essential to get a historical perspective on how 
we got where we are, and how this is related to the current socioeconomic 
system, namely capitalism. 

Fundamental to the ecological critique of capitalism, I believe, is what 
world-historian William McNeill called the law of “the conservation of 
catastrophe.” For McNeill, who applied his “law” to environmental crisis in 
particular, “catastrophe is the underside of the human condition—a price we 
pay for being able to alter natural balances and to transform the face of the 
earth through collective effort and the use of tools.” The better we become at 
altering and supposedly controlling nature, he wrote, the more vulnerable 
human society becomes to catastrophes that “recur perpetually on an ever- 
increasing scale as our skills and knowledge grow.” The potential for 

~ catastrophe is thus not only conserved, but it can be said to be cumulative, 
and reappears in an evermore colossal form in response to our growing 
transformation of the world around us. © > 

In the age of climate change and other global planetary threats McNeill’s 
thesis on the conservation of catastrophe deserves ‘close consideration. Rather 
than treating it as a universal aspect of the human condition, however, this 
dynamic needs to be understood in historically specific terms, focusing on the 
tendency toward the conservation of catastrophe under historical capitalism. 
The issue then becomes one of understanding how the exploitation of nature 
under the regime of capital has led over time to the accumulation of catastrophe. 
As Marx explained, it is necessary, in any critique of capitalism, to understand 
not only the enormous productive force generated by capital, but also “the 

~ negative, i.e. destructive side” of its interaction with the environment, “from the 


This article is a revised and extended version of a keynote address, delivered at the 
Climate Change, Social Change Conference, Melbourne, Australia, September 30, 2011. 
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point of view of natural science.” 


The Revenge of Nature 


In analyzing the causes of the conservation of catastrophe, Mc! 
explained: “Human purposes are extraordinarily fragile because they r» 
take full account of the circumstances on which they impinge, and ever 
often act as triggers, provoking results that were not imagined by those 
precipitated them. It follows...that the more skillful human beings becon 
making over natural balances to suit themselves, the greater the potentia 
catastrophe. ”* 

If we were to look for an historical antecedent for this argument, 
could not do better than to turn to Frederick Engels’s Dialectics of Nar 
written in the 1870s. In Engels’s words: “Every day that passes we 
acquiring a better understanding of these [nature’s] laws and gettin: 
perceive both the immediate and the more remote consequences of 
interference with the traditional course of nature.” As a result of 
development of science, we are “more than ever in a position to realize, 
hence to control...the more remote natural consequences of at least our » 
to-day production activities.” Consequently, human beings increasingly ‘ 
only fee! but also know their oneness with nature.” 

_ Nevertheless, the contradiction enters in when we recoznize that ' 
present mode of production is predominantly concerned only about 
immediate, the most tangible result,” and proceeds on that basis o 
“Surprise is expressed that the more remote effects of actions directed to 
end [of economic development and wealth accumulation] turn out to 
quite different, are mostly quite the upposite in character.” We discover 
_late that in the pursuit of our self-interested and shortsighted ends we 
undermining the very conditions of production. “What cared the Spa 
planters in Cuba,” Engels asked, when “they bumed down forests on 
slopes of the mountains and obtained from the ashes sufficient fertilizer 
one generation of very highly profitable coffee trees—what cared they + 
the heavy tropical rainfall afterwards washed away the unprotected ur 
stratum of the soil, leaving behind only bare rock!” In heedlessly remos 
forests for the sake of production and profits people unwittingly rem 
everything forests provide: | 


The people, who in Mesopotamia, Greece, Asia Minor ard elsewhere, 
destroyed the forests to obtain cultivable land, never dreamed that by 
removing along with the forests the collecting centers and reservoirs of 
moisture that they were laying the basis for the present forlorn ‘state of 
those countries. When the Italians of the Alps used up the p:ne forests on 
the southern slopes, so carefully cherished on the northern slopes, they had 
no inkling that by doing so they were cutting at the roots of the dairy 
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industry of their region; they had still less inkling that they were thereby 
depriving their mountain springs of water for the greater part of the year 
and making it possible for them to pour sal more furious torrents. on the 
plains dunng the rainy seasons. 


All our growing science in this area, an added, was negated if we 
could not address the reality of capitalist production and i its dire effects on the 
environment—thereby inviting the “revenge” of nature.” 

The late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries saw the development of an 
acute awareness among natural scientists of the destruction of the natural 
environment, extending to concerns over local and regional climate change. 
The power of the human social system to transform the earth in destructive 
ways was recognized as never before. This was evident in the work of such 
leading scientific figures as Horace Bénédict de Saussure (1740-99), 
“Alexander von Humboldt (1769-1859), Matthias Schleiden (1804-81), 
Charles Lyell (1797- 1875), George Perkins Marsh (1801-82), Charles 
Darwin (1809-82), and Carl Nikolaus Fraas (1810-75). Growing 
apprehensions regarding the disastrous consequences of the human 
transformation of the environment arose initially out of a recognition of the 
negative, long-term effects of recent European expansion into previously 
unknown or relatively inaccessible regions, particularly the tropics and island 
environments, and to some extent the Alpine regions of Europe. Moreover, 
the increasing -awareness of the human capacity to degrade whole regions - 

encouraged scientists to investigate the role of human agency in the 
desertification of parts of the’ Middle East, North Afnca, and Mediterranean 
Europe.® 

The Swiss geologist De Saussure concluded in 1779, as a result of his 
studies of Alpine lakes, that water levels had decreased in modern times due 
to the cutting of forests.’ Likewise the German geagrapher Alexander von 
Humboldt determined in his explorations that the water level in a lake in 
Venezuela, which he visited in 1800, had diminished due to deforestation. In 
a much-quoted passage, he wrote: “By felling the trees which cover the tops 
and sides of mountains, men in every climate prepare at once two calamities 
for future generations; want of fuel and scarcity of water.”® 

The German botanist Schleiden, one of the pioneers in cell theory, wrote 
extensively on the human destruction of the natural environment. Schleiden 
was particularly concerned with climate change in historical tmes, and saw - 
humanity as a factor in triggering such changes. In carrying out “his” actions, 
“man,” he argued in The Plant: A Biography (1848), brings about “results 
which surprise even himself, because he does not at the moment mark the 
gradually accumulating consequences of his labours...nor led by necessary 
knowledge foresee the final results.” There were strong indications in the — 
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historical records, Schleiden insisted, “that those countries which are now 
treeless and arid -deserts, part of Egypt, Syria, Persia, and so forth, were 
formerly thickly wooded, traversed by streams,” but were now “dried up or- 
shrunk within narrow bounds” and exposed to the full force of the sun. He 
attributed these changes to the environment in historical time primarily to the 
disappearance of forests by human hand. “Behind him,” Schleiden 
concluded, “he [man] leaves the Desert, a deformed and ruined land” and is 
guilty of the “thoughtless squandering of vegetable treasures.... Here again in 
selfish pursuit of profit, and, consciously or unconsciously, following the 
abominable principle of the great moral Vileness which one man has 
expressed, ‘aprés nous le are he [man] begins anew the work of 
destruction.”® 

About the same time as Sb s discussion of climate change: the 
German agronomist Fraas published his influential work, Climate and the 
Plantworld (1847), which focused on the human destruction of the forests of 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Palestine, Egypt, and southem Europe. Arguing 
against seeing such environmental change as due purely to natural causes, he 
emphasized the importance of human beings in generating: more arid climates 
in these regions. “The developing culture of people,” Fraas wrote, “leaves a 
veritable desert behind it.”*° 

Both Lyell and Darwin in England were concemed with the enormous 
destruction that humanity had in recent times wrought on the environment, and 
with questions of climate change. Lyell noted in his Principles of Geology in 
1832: “The felling of forests has been attended, in many countries, by a. 
diminution of rain, as in Barbados and Jamaica.” Looking at these processes: 
dialectically, he argued: “There can be no doubt that the state of the climate, 
especially the humidity of the atmosphere, influences vegetation, and that, in its 
turn, vegetation reacts upon the climate.” Lyell called this “the reciprocal action 
of vegetation and climate,” Humanity increasingly interfered with this reciproca) 
action by clearing forests. Even more important than deforestation in altering the 
overall environment, for Lyell, was: “the drainage of lakes and marshes,” since 
this greatly modified “the general climate of a district." 

Darwin provided his most impassioned testimony on the ann 
destruction of the environment in relation to his visit to the isolated island of 
St. Helena during the famous voyage of the Beagle. In his 1839 Journal of 
Researches into the Geology and Natural History of the Various Countries 
Visited During the Voyage of the HMS Beagle he commented extensively on 
the devastating deforestation wrought since the introduction of goats to the 

island at the beginning of European settlement in 1 1502. “So late as the yeai 
1716,” he wrote, 


there were many trees [in the area previously called the Great Wood], but 
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in 1724 the old trees had mostly fallen; and as goats and hogs had been 
suffered to range about, all the young trees had been killed.... The extent 
of surface probably covered by wood at a former period, is estimated at no 
less than two thousand acres; at the present day scarcely a single tree can 
be found there. It is also said that in 1709 there were quantities of dead 
trees in Sandy Bay; this place ts now so utterly desert that nothing but so 
well attested an account [the records left by Alexander Beatson] could 
have made me believe that they could ever have grown there.!” 


The growing anxiety of scientists over human destruction of the natural 
environment, including local and regional climate change, had a considerable 
effect on Marx and Engels. Not only did they pay constant attention to 
developments in natural science—they were close students of the work of 
Schleiden, Fraas, Lyell, and Darwin, and were famiiar with the contributions 

-of De Saussure and Humboldt—but they added to this their own historical- 
materialist critique of capitalist- ecological destruction. Marx admired Fraas, 
both as an agronomist and for his analysis of climate change. He regarded 
Fraas’s Climate and the Plantworld, in particular, as “proving that climate 
and flora change in historical times,” i.e. in the period of human history. 
Summing up Fraas’s views, Marx wrote: “With cultivation—depending on its 
degree—the ‘moisture’ so beloved by the peasants gets lost (hence also the 
plants migrate from south to north).... The first effect of cultivation is useful, 
but finally devastating through deforestation, etc.... The conclusion. is that 
cultivation—when it proceeds in natural growth and ‘is: not consciously 
controlled (as a bourgeois he [Fraas] naturally does not reach this point)— 
leaves deserts behind it. Persia, Mesopotamia, etc., Greece. So once agairi‘an 
unconscious socialist tendency!”!* Likewise Engels took careful notes from 
_-Fraas’s book, writing that it constituted “the main proof that civilization is an 
antagonistic process that, in its form up to the present, has exhausted the land, 
devastated the forests, rendered the land unfertile for its onginal crops and 
made the climate worse. Prairies and the increased heat and dryness of the 
climate are the consequences of culture [civilizaticn].”’* In Capital Marx 
echoed Schleiden’s earlier argument, contendmg that capital accumulation is 
heedless in the destruction of its own human and natural bases, operating on 
the principle of “Après moi le déluge!” 

At all times the critique of environmental destruction developed by Marx 
and Engels pointed to the conservation of catastrophe under capitalism. Engels 
wrote in The Dialectics of Nature that human beings, through conscious action 
in accord with rational science, are capable of rising to a considerable extent 

~above “the influence of unforeseen effects and uncontrolled forces.” Yet, even 
with respect to “the most developed peoples of the present day” there is-“a 
colossal disproportion between the proposed aims and. the results arrived at,” 
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such “that unforeseen effects predominate and...the uncontrolled forces are 
more powerful than those set into motion according to plan.” The reason for 
this was that as long as production, in class-dominated society, was itself 
“subject to the interplay of unintended effects from uncontrolled forces” and 
achieved “its desired end only by way of exception,” more often producing “the 
exact opposite,” a rational approach to nature was impossible.”® - 

Marx’s most direct contribution to the critique of ecological destruction of 
course was his theory of metabolic nift, which I have examined extensively 
elsewhere. This was denved from what Marx called “Liebig’s soi! exhaustion 
theory,” whereby industrialized agriculture by removing the nutrients (such as 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potasstum) from the soil and shipping them to the 
cities,. sometimes hundreds and thousands of miles, undermined the 
recirculation of these nutrients back to the soil. Marx employed the concept of 
metabolism. to explain the necessary relation of human beings to the earth- 
through production, and argued that a nft or break had developed in the 
‘metabolic cycle. Hence, this “eternal natural condition for the lasting fertility 
of the soil” demanded its “systematic restoration.” 

Nevertheless, the metabolic nft was “irreparable” for capitalist society. 
Driven by its accumulation motive, capital was unable to limit its 
destructiveness or to follow the precepts of natural science. Indeed, “the more 
a country proceeds from large-scale industry as the background of its 
development,” Marx argued, “the more rapid is the process of destruction.” 
The problems created by this rift in the human-natural metabolism would 
therefore accumulate, even if they were shifted around—creating a growing 
imperative of ecological restoration. Indeed, it was here that Marx stressed 
that it was “one of Liebigs immortal merits” to have developed “from the 
point of view of natural science the negative, i.e. destructive side of modern 
agriculture” (emphasis added).'* 

Similar views on the rising scale of ecological degradation in capitalist 
society were to be expressed by E. Ray Lankester, a friend of Darwin, 
Huxley, Marx, and William Morris, and the leading Darwinian biologist in 
England in the generation after Darwin himself. Lankester read and 
benefitted from Marx’s Capital and was one of the two members of the British 
Royal Society at Marx’s funeral. He was a strong materialist and exhibited 
socialist sympathies, albeit of the more Fabian variety. He was also the most 
powerful critic of ecological destruction in his time, known for his essays on 
the extinction of species and human degradation of the environment. è In his 
article, “The Effacement of Nature by Man,” written before the First World 
War, Lankester pointed to the unconscious destruction of the earth. “Very- 
few people,” he wrote, | 


_ have any idea of the extent to which man...has actively modified the face 
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of Nature, the vast herds of animals he has destroyed, the forests he has 
burnt up, the deserts he has produced, and the rivers he has polluted. It is” 
[in]...the cutting down and burning forests of large trees that man has 
done the most harm to himself and the other living occupants of many - 
regions of the earth’s surface.... Forests have an immense effect on 
climate, causing humidity of both the air and the soil, and give rise to 
moderate and persistent instead of torrential streams.... Areas of 
destruction of vegetation [were] often (though not always), both in Central 
Asia and North Africa Egypt etc.), started by the deliberate destruction 
of forest by man. 


“Tt is not ‘science, ” Lankester insisted, “that will be to blame ee these 
horrors”: the destruction of the earth and the natural environment of living 
species, undermining the conditions of “future generations.” Rather, should 
civilization-threatening disasters “come about they will be.due to the reckless 
greed and mere insect-like increase of humanity.” Although depicting 
uncontrolled population growth as a factor in ecological degradation, 
Lankester had no doubt about the main force at work, declaring elsewhere 
that capitalist businesses were “necessarily by their nature, devoid of 
conscience,’ and were impersonal mechanisms “driven by laws of supply and 
demand.””® 

Lankester was the mentor of Arthur Tansely, another materialist scientist 
and Fabian-style socialist, who founded the British Ecological Association. 
Tansley is most famous for introducing the concept of ecosystem—in conflict 
with the idealist, indeed outright racist, strand of ecology, associated with - 
General Smuts in South Africa. The socialist wing of the ecological 
movement—including leading Marxist scientists such as Lancelot Hogben 
and Hyman Levy, but also figures like Tansley and H.G. Wells—were ` 
strongly opposed to the idealist-racist ecology promoted by Smuts and his 
adherents. But it was Tansley who introduced the most effective critique. 

‘In his famous 1935 article on “The Use and Abuse of Vegetational 
Concepts and Terms,” Tansley developed the ecosystem concept as the basis 
cor a materialist ecology, relying heavily on the dialectical-systems analysis 
provided: in Levy’s The Universe of Science. Central to Tansley’s argument 
was the recognition of “the destructive human activities of the modern world.” 
Humanity, he argued, was “an exceptionally powerful biotic factor which 
increasingly upsets the equilibrium of previous ecosystems and eventually 
destroys them.” Human beings were thus capable of what he called 
“catastrophic destruction” in relation to the environment. This meant that 
scientific-materialist ecology needed to be introduced as a rational counter to 
such irrational tendencies imbedded in contemporary society.”” 

At about the same time that Tansley introduced the ecosystem concept, 
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another protégé of Lankester, the esteemed British biologist, J.B.S. Haldane, 


one of the originators of the neo-Darwinian synthesis and a Manast, wrote an 
essay entitled “Back to. Nature,” cntically taking up this slogan already 
present in his time. Haldane argued that humanity might have to give up 
some of the wasteful “artificialites” of commodity society in order to maintain 
a sustainable relation to the earth. Yet, the real need in this respect, he 
insisted, was to create an entirely different socioeconomic system, beyond 
capitalism; in which case the more essential aspects of civilization, 
representing genuine human needs, could be preserved.” 

Hence, even prior to the Second World War, ecologists, particularly those 
who combined their concern for nature with socialist views, were clear that a 
radical change in the relation between production and the environment was 
needed—one requiring foresight and planning.. - 


The Heterogeneity of Ends and the Need for Rational Ecological: 
Planning | 

The argument that I have advanced up‘to this point suggests . that 
ecological science can be thought of as arising out of the growing conflict 
between the developing capitalist system and the planetary environment. The 
birth of sctentific ecology represented the slowly emerging recognition of what 
Marx called the “negative, i.e. destructive side” of industrialization “from the 
point of. view of natural science.” Some of the most perceptive scientists, 
especially those with a socialist bent, recognized already in the nineteenth 
century (and in the opening decades of the twentieth century) that humanity 
had become a natural force, unconsciously unleashing unprecedented 
ecological destruction: on the earth. Going against the dominant celebration of 
capitalist, industrialization as an unalloyed tnumph over nature, some of the 
most acute observers in the scientific community were aware, a century or 
more ago, ‘that catastrophe in the human relation to nature had not been 
overcome, but rather had been in a sense conserved, even accumulating in 
potential with the development of human productive powers. Just as the short- 
term power of humanity over nature increased along with the scale of the 
= economy, so did the long-run potentia! for ecological (and economic) 
catastrophe. 

For dialectical thinkers like Marx and Engels the social-ecolagical goblen 
was seen through the prism of a materialist-dialectical philosophy of 
revolutionary social change. This can be understood 1 in terms of what is known 
as the “heterogeneity (or heterogony) of ends”—a concept introduced by the 
German psychologist and philosopher Wilhelm Wundt in his Ethics (1886). 
Wundt argued that individual and.collective goals shift over time as a result of 
the unforeseen effects on the natural and social environment. The pursuit of 
immediate aims often produces unintended negative consequences, leading to 
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radically new conditions and actions—a “mutation of motives.” For Wundt 
the contradiction associated with the heterogeneity of ends was most tragically 
apparent in societies “where egoism rules supreme.” [he question there was: 

_ “What do the living care for future generations? ‘Après nous le déluge, they 
will say, until the flood sweeps them away with the words on their lips.” Yet, 
the heterogeneity of ends also stood for the capacity of human beings to 
respond in radically new ways to changing conditions. 

Ironically, given the nature of Wundt’s critique, he heterogeneity of ends 
is often associated in today’s scholarship with “invisible hand explanations” of 
social organization such as those of Adam Smith, whereby the pursuit of 
individual greed is seen as leading paradoxically to the greater good for society 
as a whole. Conservative twentieth-century thinkers like Michael Polanyi and 
Friedrich Hayek expanded this into a theory cf “spontaneous order,” 
fundamental to contemporary neoliberalism. In this view, the unintended 

~ consequences of selfish and acquisitive behavior, if left to themselves, 
inevitably produce social equilibrium, in an analogue to divine providence. 
This has generated a kind of secular religion dominating the approach to 
economy and environment in capitalist society, which supposedly obviates the 
need for a social role for science, rational planning, or democratic agency.” 

Yet, the more dialectical view of the heterogeneity of ends associated with 
thinkers such as Hegel, Marx, and Wundt, is far removed from this one-sided 
notion of spontaneous order. It suggests instead that the unintended 
consequences of our actions can be negative as well as positive, producing 
disequilibrium as well as equilibrium, destruction as well as construction— 
and giving rise to a radical transmutation of motives in response to 
crises/catastrophes. Wundt clearly drew his inspiration in part from Hegel’s 
complex notion of the “cunning of reason,” which emphasized that the 

_ “passions of individuals” governing historical action frequently lead to 
tragedy, loss, and destructon—out of which human reason,. for Hegel, 
ultimately triumphs (by. means of the modern bourgeois state). 

Hence, when Marx argued (from a socialist-materialist rather than liberal- 
idealist standpoint) that there was a-tendency for cultivation to leave deserts 
behind it, and that this necessitated rational, scientific planning—constituting 
what he called “an unconscious socialist tendency”"—he was presenting a 
dialectical notion of the heterogeneity of ends with respect to human-natural 
interactions. In- this view, the advent of ecological crisis/catastrophe 
necessitates conscious, collective action aimed at the “systematic restoration’ of 
the human metabolism with nature. 

What was being called for, in the emerging ecological thought of the 

+ nineteenth and early twentieth century, was the rational regulation of the 
human-nature relation. However, “this regulation” of the social-ecological 
metabolism, Engels observed, “requires something more than knowledge. It 
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requires a complete revolution in our hitherto existing mode of production, 
and simultaneously a revolution in our whole contemporary social arder.” 

“So active has civilization been” in the “destruction” of natural conditions, 
Marx critically observed in relation to forests, that “everything that has been - 
done for their conservation and protection is insignificant in comparison. ”?® The 
contradictory result of such meager attempts to protect natural conditions under 
_ the prevailing social order is often simply to strengthen the main tendency to 
destruction. [hus the capitalist system has long sought to overcome problems of 
(1) deforestation, by very limited reforestation; (2) drought and desertification, 
simply through irrigation and drawing down groundwater sources; (3) species 
extinction, by protecting a few keystone species; and (4) depletion of soil 
nutrients, through the production of synthetic fertilizers. This constitutes an 
` overall ameliorative approach to conservation, which, due to the very limited and 
contradictory nature of the “solutions,” is in many -ways self-defeating, 

- reinforcing the accumulation of catastrophe. Thus, the overuse of nitrogen and ` 
phosphorus fertilizers, introduced in response to systematic soil depletion, has 


©, contributed massively today-—a century and a half after the soil depletion 


problem was diagnosed by Liebig—to the eutrophication of surface water 
bodies (a condition in which nutrient-rich waters’ induce the growth of algae 
resulting in the depletion of dissolved oxygen, threatening fish and other aquatic 
animals). This has become a major factor in the generation of dead zones in 
coastal waters. The failure to arrest rampant deforestation, desertification, and 
species extinction, evident over the centuries, is now worsening global climate 
change, as each of these destructive-impacts on the local and regional 
environments interact with global warming. 

All of this points to the unavoidable: reality that in a regime in which 
capital accumulation is the beginning-and-end-all,'a sustainable relation to the 
environment is impossible. “Disaster capitalism,” as Naomi Klein has called . 
it, is a reflection, not simply of neoliberalism, but of the underlying tendencies 
of the system itself.” So-universally disastrous has capitalism become today 
that our only hope is that a radical mutation of motives may arise as a result of 
these changed conditions—giving birth to a historic movement to reverse the 
course of destruction. 


. Planetary Capitalism and Revolt 


In the twenty-first century it is customary to view the rise of planetary 
ecological problems as a. surprising development scarcely conceivable prior to 
the last few decades. It is here, however, that we haye the most tc learn from 
. the analysis of nineteenth-century thinkers who played a role in the 
development of ecology, including both early ecological scientists and classical 
historical materialists. Science has long warned .of the negative, destructive 
‘side of the human transformation of the earth—a warning which the system, 
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driven by its own imperatives, has continually sought to downplay. - 

Indeed, what distinguishes our time from earlier centuries is not so much 
the conservation of catastrophe, which has long been recognized, but rather the 
accelerated pace at which such destruction is now manifesting itself, 1.e., what 
I am calling the accumulation of catastrophe. The desertificaton ansing in 
pre-capitalist times, partly through human action, manifested itself over 
centuries, even millennia. Today changes in the land, the atmosphere, the 
oceans, indeed the entire life-support system of the earth, are the product ‘of 
mere decades. If inthe past, Darwin was struck that.in a mere three centuries 
after European colonization, the ecology of the island of St. Helena had been 
destroyed sto the point that it was reduced to “desert”—today, in only two 
generations, we Jave altered the Secor nemeal processes of the .entire 
planet.” 

The absence of a historical perspective on the conservation, even 
accumulation, of catastrophe is a major barrier to needed change‘in our time. 
Many environmentalists, including some who. perceive themselves as being on 
the left, persist in believing that we can address our immense and growing 
ecological problems without altering our fundamental social-production 
relationships. All that is necessary in this view is the combined magic ‘of green 
technology and green markets. Short-term fixes are presumed to be adequate 
solutions, while society remains on the same essential course as before. 

Indeed, the dominant perspective on ecology can be characterized, . I 
believe, as consisting of three successive stages of denial: (1) the denial 
altogether of the planetary ecological crisis (or its human cause); (2) the 
denial that the ecological cnsis is fundamentally due to the system of 
production in which we live, namely- capitalism; and (3) the denial that 
capitalism is constitutionally incapable of overcommg this global ecological 
‘threat—with capital now being presented instead as the savior of the 
environment. ' 

The frst stage of ecological denial is easy to ndean. This is the form 
of denial represented by Exxon-Mobil. Such outright denial of the destructive 
consequences of their actions is the automatic response of corporations 
generally when faced with the prospect of environmental regulations, which 
would negatively affect their bottom lines. It is also the form of absolute denial 
promoted by climate-change denialists themselves, who categorically reject the 
reality of human agency in global climate change. 

The second stage of denial, a retreat from the first, 1 is to admit there is a 
problem,while dissociating it from the larger socioeconomic system. The 
famous IPAT formula, i.e. Environmental Impact = Population x 
Consumption x Technology (which amounts to saying that these are the three 
factors behind our.environmental problems/solutions), has been used by some 
to suggest that population growth, the consumption habits of most individuals, 
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and inappropriate technology carry the totality of blame for environmental 
degradation. The answer then is sustainable population, sustainable 
consumption, and sustainable technology. This approach, though seemingly 
matter-of-fact, and deceptively radical, derives its acceptability for the vested ` 
interests from the fact that it generally serves to disguise the more fundamental 
reality of the treadmill of capitalist. production itself.” 

The third stage of denial, a last-ditch defense, and exhibiting a greater level 
of desperation on the part of the established order, is, I would argue, the most 
dangerous of all. [t admits that the environmental crisis is wrapped up with the 
existence of capitalism, but argues that what we need is an entirely new kind of 
capitalism: variously called “sustainable capitalism,” “green capitalism,” 
“natural capitalism,” and “climate capitalism” by thinkers as various as Al 
Gore, Paul Hawken, Amory and L. Hunter Lovins, and Jonathon Porritt.” 
The argument here varies but usually begins with the old trope that, capitalism is . 
the most efficient economic system possible—a form of “spontaneous order” 
arising from an invisible hand—and that the answer to ecological problems is to 
make it more efficient still by internalizing costs on the environment previously 
externalized by the system. 

Aside from the presumed magic of the market itself, and moral claims as to 
“the greening of corporations,’ this is supposed to be achieved by means of a 
black box of technological wonders. Implicit in all such views is the notion that 
capitalism can be made sustainable, without altering its accumulation or 
economic growth imperative and without breaking with the dominant social 
relations. The exponential growth of the system ad infinitum is possible, we are 
told, while simultaneously generating a sustainable relation to the planet. This 
of course runs up against what Herman Daly has called the Impossibility 
Theorem: If the whole world were to have an ecological footprint the size of the 
United States we would need multiple planets.” The idea that such a” 
development process can persist permanently on a single planet (and indeed 
that we are not at this pomt already confronting earthly limits) is of course an 
exercise in delusion, bordering on belief in the supernatural. 

“Capitalism,” as the great environmental economist K. William Kapp 
once wrote, is “an economy of unpaid costs.”*” It can persist and even prosper 
only insofar as it is able to externalize its costs on the mass of the population 
and the surrounding environment. Whenever the destruction is too severe the 
system simply seeks to engineer another spatial fix. Yet, a planetary capitalism 
-is from this standpoint a contradiction in terms: it means that there is nowhere 
finally to externalize the social and environmental costs cf capitalist 
destruction (we cannot ship our toxic waste into outer space!), and no . 
external resources to draw upon in the face of the enormous squandering of 
- resources inherent to the system (we can’t solve our problems by mining the 
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moonl). 

Market-based solutions to climate change, such as emissions trading, have 
been shown to promote profits, and to facilitate economic growth and financial 
wealth, while increasing carbon emissions. From an ervironmental standpoint, 
therefore, they are worse than nothing—since they stand in the way of 
effective action. Nor are the technologies most acceptable to the system (since 
not requiring changes in property relations) the answer. So-called “clean 
coal” or carbon capture and storage technologies are economically unfeasible 
and ecologically dubious, and serve mainly as an ideological justification for 
keeping coal-fired plants going. 

Worse still, are geoengineering schemes like dumping sulfur particles in 
the atmosphere or iron filings in the ocean (the first in order to deflect the 
sun’s rays, the second in order to promote algal growth to increase ocean 
absorption of carbon). These schemes carry with them the potential for even 
greater ecological disasters: in the first case, this could lead to a reduction of 
photosynthesis, in the second the expansion of dead zones. Remember the 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice!™ 

The potential for the accumulation of catastrophe on a truly planetary level 
as a result of geoengineenng technology is so great that it would be absolute 
folly to proceed in this way—simply in order to avoid changes in the mode of 
production, 1.e., a fundamental transformation of our way of life, property 
relations, and metabolism with nature. i 

Science tells us that we are crossing planetary boundaries everywhere we 
look, from climate change, to ocean acidification, to species destruction, to 
freshwater shortages, to chemical pollution of air, water, soil, and humans. 
The latest warning sign is the advent of what is called “extreme weather” —a 
direct outgrowth of climate change. As Hansen savs: “Global warming 
increases the intensity of droughts and heat waves, and thus the area of forest 
fires. However, because a warmer atmosphere holds more water vapor, global 
warming must also increase the intensity of the other extreme of the hydrologic 
cycle—-meaning heavier rains, more extreme floods, and more intense storms 
driven by latent heat.” Scjentists involved in the new area of climate- 
attribution science, where extreme weather events are examined for their 
climate signatures, are now arguing that we are rapidly approaching a 
situation where the proverbial ““hundred-year’ flood” no longer occurs simply 
mce a century, but every few years. Natural catastrophes are thus likely to 
come more severe and more frequent occurrences in the lives of all living 
seings. The hope of some scientists is that this will finally wake up humanity 
o its true danger.“ 

How are we to understand the challenge of the enormous accumulation of 
catastrophe, and the no less massive human action required to address this? In 
he 1930s John Maynard Keynes wrote an essay entitled “Economic 
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Possibilities of Our Grandchildren,” aimed at defending capitalism in response 
to revolutionary social challenges then arising. Keynes argued that we should 
rely for at least a couple more generations on the convenient lie of the Smithian 
invisible hand——accepting greed as the basis of a spontaneous economic order. 
We should therefore continue the pretense that “fair is foul and foul ts fair” for 
the sake of the greater accumulation of wealth in society that such an approach 
would bring. Eventually, in the time of our “grandchildren”—maybe a 
“hundred years” hence Q.e., by the early 2030s)—Keynes assumed, the added 
wealth created by these means would be great enough that we could begin to tell 
the truth: that foul is foul and fair is fair. It would then be necessary for 
humanity to address the enormous inequalities and injustices produced by the 
system, engaging in a full-scale redistnbution of wealth, and a radical 
transformation of the ends of production.” 

Yet, the continued pursuit of Keynes’s convenient lie over the last eight 
decades has led to a world far more polarized and beset with contradictions than 
he could have foreseen. It is a world prey to. the enormous unintended 
consequences of accumulation without limits: namely, global economic 
stagnation, financial crisis, and planetary ecological destruction. Keynes, though 
aware of some of the negative economic aspects of capitalist production, had no 
real understanding of the ecological perls—of which scientists had already long 
been warning. Today these penls are impossible to overlook. 

Faced with impending ecological catastrophe, it is more necessary than ever 
to abandon Keynes's convenient lie and espouse the truth: that foul is foul and 
fair is fair. Capitalism, the society of “après moi le déluge!” is a system that fouls 
its own nest—both the human-social conditions and the wider natura) 
environment on which it depends. The accumulation of capital is at the same 
time accumulation of catastrophe, not only for a majority of the world’s people, 
but living species generally. Hence, nothing is fairer—more just, more beautiful, 
and more necessary—today than the struggle toxoverthrow the regime of capital 
and to create a system of substantive equality and sustainable human 
development; a socialism for the twenty-first century. 

“Well grubbed, old mole! "* 
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More than four centuries have passed since Europeans began seizing 
the land and exploiting the Jabor of Latin Americans. This “civilizing” 
process has developed a situation in which the owning, ruling minority 
dominates the lives of the working majority, denying them any real 
opportunity to change their lot unless they are able to acquire sufficient 
wealth to help the minority carry out its you-work-we-eat policy. 

There are three ways in which the Latin American masses seek to 
escape the hardships and injustices which Western civilization has 
imposed upon them. The first is migration. [he second is banditry. The 
third is revolution. | 
—Scort NEARING, “Seed Bed of Revolution,” Menthly Review, - 

December 1961 | 
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Over the last thirty years, capital has abstracted upwards, from production 
to finance; its sphere of operations has expanded outwards, to every nook and 
cranny of the globe; the speed of its movement has mcreased, to milliseconds; 
and its control has extended to include “everything.” We now live in the era of 
global finance capitalism. 

The term “finance capital” comes from Rudolf Hilferding, the Austro- 
German Marxist theoretcian. He was categonzing an increasing 
concentration and centralization of capital in large ccrporations, cartels, trusts, 
and banks.’ For Hilferding, the earlier competitive “liberal capitalism,” 
opposed to intervention by the mercantilist state, was transformed at the tum 
of the century into monopolistic “finance capital” which was integrated into a 
“centralized and privilege-dispensing state.” He thought that flows of 
investment capital served to integrate the nascent global economy, which was . 
operating predominantly under the control of the City of London, then the 
leading power center. Hilferding saw finance capital engaged in vigorous 
expansion, constantly searching for new spheres of investment and markets. 
The similarities between the turn of the nineteenth century and the turn of the 
twentieth are striking. | 

More recently, David Harvey has argued that ownership (share holders) 
and management (CEOs) of capitalist enterprises have fused together, as 
upper management is increasingly paid with stock options.” Raising the price 
of its stock becomes the objective of corporate operations. Productive 
corporations compete by generating rapid increases in the price of the 
corporation’s stock, immediately through gimmicks and tnckery, but more 
basically through firing workers, moving production, and raiding pension 
funds. Corporations heavily involved in production—automobile or steel 
makers, for example—have become increasingly financial- in orientation, 
diversifying into credit, insurance, real estate, etc. Harvey says that all of this 
is connected to the burst of activity in an increasingly unregulated, and rapidly 
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globalized, financial sector which is engaged in a process that he describes, 
similarly to Randy Martin,” as “the financialization of everything” —meaning 
control of .all areas of the economy by finance. The tremendous economic 
_ power of the new entrepreneunal-financial class enables vast influence over the 
political process. As John Bellemy Foster and Hannah Holleman put it, “the 
financialization’ of U.S. capitalism over the last four decades has been 
accompanied by a ‘dramatic and probably long-lasting shift in the location of 
the capitalist class, a growing proportion of which now derives its wealth from: 
finance as opposed to production. This growing dominance of finance can be 
seen today in the inner corridors of state power.” 

Financialization has involved increasingly exotic forms of financial 
instruments and the growth of a shadow-banking system, off tne balance 
sheets of the banks. The repeal of the Glass-Steagall Act in 1999 symbolized 
the almost complete deregulation of a financial sector that has become 
complex, opaque, and ungovernable. 

Although these are useful ideas, they only begin a full analysis of finance 
capitalism. Where did -finance capitalism come from? Did neoliberal policy 
create finance capitalism? Does finance capital exploit differently from 
industrial capital? And, most importantly, what are the central contradictions 
that generate crises in finance capitalism? 


Origins in the Neoliberal Policy Regime 

A policy lregime is broader than specific policies, such as regulation or 
deregulation of the financial sector. Rather, tt indicates a systematic approach 
to policy formation by a set of government or governance institutions which 
deals with a definable, limited range of issues. It prevails, as the dominant 
state-interventionary framework, over a historical period lasting at least several 
decades." Policy regimes are lent coherence by underlying political-economic `, 
interpretations of the causes: of related socio-economic problems that mark a 
crisis in capitalism of a certain kind, like industrial or financial capitalism. 
This interpretation represents the interests of a certain fraction af capital, as 
with finance, and a certain class fraction, like investment bankers, upper-level 
bureaucrats, and famous economists—the “policy elite.” Interpretations of 
crises are central, ideological aspects in class struggle. Ideologies that lend 
consistency, cohesion, and believability to policy regimes are constructed by 
experts residing in geographic centers of ideological power (idea cities”), 
with the ideological work carried out in prestigious, elite 1 institutions. 

Since the Second World War, the capitalist world has seen two main 
‘political-economic policy regimes: Keynesian. democracy, predominating 
' between 1945 and 1973 and forming the last stage of corporate industnal 
capitalism; and neoliberal democracy, predominating between 1980 and the 
present, and constituting the’ formative stage of financial capitalism; the years 
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1973-80 represent a transitional period between regimes. The Keynesian 
policy regime was characterized by countercyclical macroeconomic 
management by an interventionist, regulatory state committed to achieving full 
` employment and higher incomes for everyone. This regime responded to the 
. Depression of the 1930s, the major crisis in corporate industrial capitalism, 
when the system had to compromise with labor in order to survive, by using 
state authority to stabilize accumulation and partly to democratize economic 
benefits. The convention is that Keynesianism entered into crisis in the 1970s 
characterized by stagflation—high rates of inflation coinciding with high rates 
of unemployment—which automatically brought about its demise. But 
stagflation merely precipitated the rise of long-gestating, anti-Keynesian 
interpretations of economy and policy, by Frednch von Hayek, Milton 
Fredman, and other representatives of neoliberalism. The successor, the 
_neoliberal policy regime, revived late-nineteenth-century, free-trade liberalism 
by withdrawing the nation state from macroeconomic, management in the 
interest of the working class, but re-intensified state intervention on the side of 
finance capital. The neoliberal regime responded positively: to the 
globalization of economy, society, and culture of the late twentieth century. 
Indeed the neoliberal regime helped to organize the emergence of a particular 
kind of globalization that benefits the newly reemergent, super-wealthy, 
financial-capitalist class, mainly living in the leading Western countries, 
especially the United States, but operating transnationally in- terms. of 
investment activity. 

Dividing the postwar era into these two periods, the Keynesian-social 
democratic policy regime up to 1980 and the neoliberal policy regime 
dominant after, we can compare the results of two, intra-capitalist forms of 
social economy. [he measure used by conventional economists to measure 
~economic well-being is economic growth—‘“growth is good.” Economic 
growth in the OECD countnes, the richest in the world, averaged 3.5 percent 
a year in the period 1961—80, basically during Keynesianism, and 2.0 
percent a year in 198]—99, basically during neoliberalism. In developing 
countnes (excluding China) the equivalent figures wete 3.2 percent and 0.7 
percent.” In other words, Keynesianism vastly outperformed neoliberalism in 
conventional (mainstream) terms. So why were all those number-crunching 
economists not adherents of Keynesianism i in the 1980s and ‘90s? The 
answer can only be that mainstream economics is not “science for humanity,” 
but rather “ideology on the side of capital.” 

The trouble is that economic growth is an ideological indicator of societal 
_well-being. It is possible for economic growth to be accompanied by rising 
social inequality so that all the income increase goes tc a few people.: Of the 
80 percent of global income going to rich countries, 50 percent typically goes 
to the highest-income 20 percent of the people, while the lowest income 20 
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percent in the rich countries get 5-9 percent, depending on the country. At 
the other end of the world, in the low income countries, the richest 20 percent 
typically get 50-85 percent of national income, while the poorest 20 percent _ 
typically get 3—5 percent...of the mere 3 percent of global income that these 
poor countries receive.’ The richest 2 percent of the world’s adult population 
now owns more than half of global household wealth. The bottom half of 
adults own barely | percent.® 
The great unmentioned fact about global income distribution is this: ` 

poverty results from inequality. Poverty increases as the world becomes a more 
unequal place. So what has been happening to inequality under 
neoliberalism? Take the case of the leading capitalist society, the United 
States, “neoliberal model for the rest of the world.” Between 1947 and 1973, 
under the Keynesian policy regime, every income category of people 
experienced real-income growth, with the poorest families having the highest - 
rate of growth of all. This temporary period legitimated the notion that 
“growth is good for everyone.” After 1973, average real income not only 
remained stagnant, but that average reflected high income growth for the top 
20 percent of families, and significant income decrease for the poorest 20 
percent, so that almost half of all families received lower real incomes by the 
mid-1990s than they had in 1973.° The key factor causing these secular 
changes in class incomes was an even greater divergence in the ownership of 
wealth, especially financial wealth—that is bank accounts, ownership of stocks 
and bonds, life insurance, and mutual fund savings. Particularly important is 
ownership of ‘stocks and mutual fund shares. Despite “democratization” 
(retirement savings invested in mutual funds, etc.) only 27 percent of U.S. 
families own stocks. While 78 percent of the nchest 20% families own stocks 
and mutual funds, 3 percent of the poorest 20% families do so. The- 
“equalizing” trends in wealth ownership of the entire, state interventionist, | 
period between the 1930s and the ‘70s (New Deal, War Economy, post-war 
Keynesianism) were reversed sharply in the neoliberal 1980s, so that by 1989 
the richest | percent of households owned almost half of the total financial 
wealth of the United States. The wealthiest | percent of the U.S. population 
‘owns 49.7 percent of total investment assets, while the bottom 90 percent 
owns 12.2 percent.'® 

- These secular shifts produce the defining U-shape to the history of upper- 
class incomes under capitalism over the last hundred years. Chart 1 shows the 
percentage of income going to the highest income 0.1 percent, 1.0 percent 
and 5.0 percent of the U.S. population.” It is based on tax returns, which 
tend to understate income going to the rich, if only because the rich hide their - 
money better and employ tax accountants more skilled than the bureaucratic 
accountants used. by the Internal Revenue Service. Using the highest income 
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chart 1: Top Fractiles Income shares (Including capital jing in the l 
united states (1917-2008) 
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| percent as a surrogate for the “capitalist class,” between 1917 (when the 
historical tax data begin) and the late 1930s, capitalists under classical 
liberalism received between 15 and 25 percent of total reported income, with 
a peak occurring in 1929, as the Great Depression began. Between 1945 and 
1979, under the Keynesian policy regime, this propartion dropped, to a quite 
consistent 10 percent. Then under the neoliberal policy regime, the 
percentage rose again to 15-25 percent, with a peak occurmng in 2007, as 
the Great Recession started. In other words liberalism and neoliberalism 
produce economic growth that exclusively benefits tke rich and super rich in 
terms of income. Intervention, even by. the relatively non-interventionist, 
“liberal-democratic” Keynesian state in the United States, reduces the 
proportion of income going to the super nch.and redistributes income and. 
state-subsidized services to the poorer sections of the population. 
Neoliberalism is development for the already-rich. This can be taken as 
indubitable fact. 

Examining data for fifteen unie with comparable time series, Thomas 
Piketty and Emmanuel Saez find the historical U-shape to be typical for nine 
countries (UK, United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, - 
Argentina, Sweden, and Norway), by comparison with a group of sx 
countries where the share of the top | percent was high dumng liberalism, 
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dropped during Keynesianism, and has remained low since (France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Netherlands, Japan, and Singapore).'* Countries in 
the former, U-shaped group of countries are neoliberal, where the state 
intervenes exclusively on behalf of the capitalist class. The latter countries are 
Keynesian/social democratic remnants, where notions of regulating the 
economy on behalf of everyone have diminished but still linger faintly on— 
some people call this the “European Social Model.”'* The neoliberal policy 
regime, stressing unfettered profit-making as the driving force in capitalist 
expansion, deliberately redirects the economy towards producing more and 
more income for people who cannot possibly consume it, no matter how hard 
they try, and therefore must save and invest. Neoliberal policy results in the 
accumulation of huge surpluses in the hands of relatively few people— 
150,000 “tax-paying units” in the United States, and perhaps | million 
people in the global capitalist class. In the neoliberal regime, income from 
business and capital investment overwhelm even high CEO salaries leading to 
immense accumulations in the hands of very few people. The accumulation of 
these immense income surpluses as capital under neoliberalism was the 
leading social force in the recreation of late-twentieth-century finance 
capitalism. Neoliberal policy deliberately constructed the main irgredient of 
finance capitalism—-overaccumulaton of money capital in the bank accounts 
of the wealthy few. 

We can date the transition from industmal to financial capitalism with 
some accuracy. Let us start with the assumption that capitalist enterprises 
exist to make profit, and that the volume of profit is the leading feature 
characterizing an economic sector. Using data on corporate profits by 
industry, we find in the United States that manufacturing corporations were 
the dominant profit makers throughout the post-Second World War period, 
typically making half of all corporate profits. Until the early 1980s, financial © 
corporations were of lesser impartance, typically making less than 15 percent 
of all corporate profits. Over a longish transition (1986—2000) manufacturing 
and finance made similar proportions cf the rapidly rising total corporate 
profits typical of the neoliberal policy regime. Since about 2000 finance has 
made a lot more profit than manufacturing in every year except zor 2008, at 
the height of the financial crisis (Chart 2). In other words, finance capitalism 
rose to compete with industry in the late 1980s and “90s and became the 
dominant social formation at the turn of the twentieth certury (1999 
actually). This was not a contingent or haphazard turn of superficial events, 
but resulted from systematic tendencies in policy making and class struggles 
that included contentions within the corporate capitalist elite Gndustrial versus 
financial capitalist fractions). 

Under post-Second World War .Keynesianism there was a partial 


“socialization” of wealth accumulation.in the form of private pensions and 
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chart 2: corporate Profits with Inventory Valuation adjustment united 
states (1978-2010) 
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other collective savings and retirement funds, mostly by unionized or otherwise 
privileged workers. Some (mainly “middle class”) workers have managed to 
retain diminished Keynesian-style benefits—public sector employees, for 
example—but they are a shrinking group under neoliberal attack over the last 
few years. The leading class fraction in wealth accumulation is what the 
investment banks call “high net worth individuals,” ky which is meant super- 
‘wealthy families, CEOs, upper managers, entrepreneurs, etc. In the last 
instance, this class of wealth holders (“owners”) has the determining power in 
the economy and the polity. In the more immediate instance, everyday 
economic power is exercised by the wealth managers (“agents”)—investment 
bankers, bond traders, brokers, investment analysts, and a coterie of other 
well-paid financial experts. Finance capitalist agents exercise power by 
controlling access to the markets through which capital accumulations become 
investments, directing flows of capital in various forms—as equity purchases, 
bond sales, direct investment, etc.—to places and users that are approved by 


the financial analytic structure of the Wall Street and City of London banks 


and investment firms. The gaze of the “investment analyst” representing the 
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“confidence of the market” is the active form taken by the financial capitalist 
interest, although “investor confidence” is presented as somehow neutral and 
technical, in the best long-term interest of everyone—“professional 
economics’ is to blame for this misrepresentation. The accumulation of 
surplus in the relatively few hands of the super-wealthy intensifies the financial 
component of capitalist growth and increases the power of the financial 
capitalist class fraction over not just the industrial fraction, but everyone else 
. as well. Control over investment capital and financial technical expertise gives 
finance capital and its banking representatives tremendous power—over 
policy making, over economies, over employment and income, over advertising 
and image-production...over everything. Production, consumption, economy, 
culture, and the use of environments are subject to a more removed, more 
abstract calculus of power, in which the ability to contribute to short-term 
financial profit becomes the main concern. | 

At the other end of the social spectrum, in 2010 the number of U.S. wage _ 
and salary workers who were union members was 14.7 million, or 11.9 
percent of the work force, down from 17.7 million, or 20.1 percent, in 1983. . 
In the private sector, 6.9 percent of workers are members of urions.'*. De- 
unionization, in the context of globalization of production, limits the 
bargaining power of the working class. Thus we find real wages (in’ constant 
1982 dollars), that had risen sharply under Keynesianism, reaching a Plateau 
in the 1970s, and remaining flat (even declining) under neoliberalism.° 


Exploitation in Consumption 


On the one hand, we find the overaccumulation of income in the hands of 
a few. On the other hand, we find the majority of people with stagnant or 
declining real incomes, threatened by globalization, and with little collective 
bargaining power. And yet everyone is subject to sophisticated inducements to _ 
consume. The continuation of high mass consumption is enabled not by 
working class incomes, but by globalization of the production of ‘cheap 
_ electronics, clothing, food, etc. With stagnant real incomes, the “ consumption- 
to-the-max” that began under Keynesianism and Fordism, but remains typical 
of neoliberal societies, requires credit and going into debt. So inequality 
produces indebtedness at all levels, from consumers to industries to states, and 
in all aspects of life. This results in a newly intensified form of a long-existing 
exploitation known as “debt peonage.’ 

Whereas industrial capitalism primarily exploits productive workers 
through the wage system, finance capitalism adds the exploitation of 
consumptive individuals via indebtedness. The idea is to have everything 
bought not with dollar bills or pound notes, but with maxed-out credit cards, - 
so that purchases yield several years of interest at far-higher rates than banks 
pay on deposits (20 percent as compared with 2 percent). The commercial 
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banks and a range of other unregulated lenders of last resort (“no credit 
record, no problem”) reap the difference. The investment banks join’ in by 
speculating on this vast pool of debt, as with mortgage bundling and credit 
default swaps, where quick and easy money is made in large quantities. 

Ånd then there are the various, highly sophisticated financial maneuvers to 
‘increase, and then decrease, commodity prices via the futures markets—for 
example petroleum in early 2011, when the price of oil for light, sweet crude 
went from $86 a barrel on February 11, to $110 on Apnl 15, although there 
was no immediate shortage on the world market. [he name for this version of 
financial exploitation is price gouging. The cost is bore by people as 
consumers not just through exorbitant mortgage payments and high gasoline 
prices directly, but also through losing your house, homelessness, not being 
able to get to work, or the sacrifices made in avoiding these working family 
catastrophes—all this pain and suffering just to make rich people even richer! 

In other words, finance capitalism intensifies old methods or invents new 
methods of exploitation, and new modes of discipline, that pass mainly 
through the sphere of reproduction rather than the sphere of production: 
credit cards and bank loans; inflated house prices; high commodity prices due 
to commodity futures trading; and a long list of similar mechanisms thought 
up by sharp financial agent minds. This intensified exploitation which 
functions through the medium of debt peonage, price gouging, and other, 
similar devices, is the economic and cultural basis for the worst excesses of 


finance capitalism. 
Crisis 1: Finance | 
Now we come to the dangerous bit. Neoliberalism is a way of running the 
economy that produces dramatic. price increases on the stock exchange, where 
the rich put their money to make even more. But stocks and shares are a 
“relatively safe bet, compared with neoliberalism’s other “irrational 
exuberances,” like the vast financial apparatus surrounding the swollen credit 
market. Disaster strikes when, as in 1929 and 2007, the proportion of money 
going to the super-rich | percent rises towards 25 percent, far-exceeding 
requirements for productive investment, and necessitating speculation to 
increase returns. For the price of high returns is...eternal risk. Any investment 
fund that does not generate quick and large returns (and ‘therefore does not 
take on extreme risk), suffers disinvestment in highly competitive markets, 
where money changes hands in computer-quickened moments. So there is a 
competitive compulsion to take increasingly daring risks in search of higher 
returns that temporarily attract investment. Financial managers overseeing 
_capital accumulations compete for control over assets by promising these 
returns. [hose that fail to deliver high profit-rates disappear to be replaced by 
“more aggressive” investment analysts. So debt, speculation, risk, and fear are 
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structurally endemic to finance capitalism, in what Alan Walks calls “Ponzi 
Neoliberalism.”’® Fear itself becomes the source of further speculation— 
buying gold or futures, for example. Debt and gambling spread from Wall 
Street into. all sectors of society—house prices, state lotteries, casinos, ° 
numbers games, bingo at the church hall, sweepstakes, Pokémon cards— 
everyone gambles, even little kids. 

The interlocking of these speculations is the source of their intractability. 
So the financial crisis that began in 2007 had the following moments: vastly 
overpriced ‘housing particularly near booming financial centers; competition 
among financial institutions to offer easy credit that makes everyone hopelessly 
indebted; the bundling of home mortgages and other debts into tradable 
paper; very high levels of leveraging; and the use of assets whose value can 
disappear in an instance to securitize other, even more risky, investments. It is 
not just that crisis spreads from one area to, another. Its more that crisis in one 
(like the inevitable end to the housing price bubble) had exponential effects on 
the others (investment banks overextended into high risk speculations) to the 
degree that' losses accumulated that tested the rescuing powers even of client 
states and governance institutions. Hence inequality is not merely unethical— 
it is dangerous. The combination of debt and speculation, deriving from 
inequality, produces an inevitable tendency towards repeated financial crises. 


Crisis 2: Disarticulation l 
However, financial crisis has catastrophic effects in capitalist economies 


already weakened by deindustrialization. The dominance of finance 
capitalism over industrial capitalism was enabled by a rapid change in the 
productive structures of most Western countries over the last thirty years. A 
disastrous loss of the industrial component resulted in widespread losses in 
manufacturing employment. U.S. manufacturing employment peaked in 1979 
at almost 20 million, and fell under neoliberalism to about 11.5 million in 
2010. Politically, this weakened the organized labor base of the Democratic 
Party. Realizing this, Bill Clinton’s “geniiis” was to switch allegiance from a 
declining organized labor to an ascending’ financial sector. The Democratic 


—_ 


_ Party has belonged to finance ever since. Economically, this is important 


because unionized industrial workers struggled for higher wages matched with 
increased productivity. High mass wages were the main source of the boom in 
consumption that fueled the economic’ growth of the post-war period— 
manufacturing still pays higher-than-average wages. Deindustrialization 
decreases worker incomes and undercuts mass consumption, which weakens 
the central Fordist symbiosis that underlies modern capitalism and causes 
realization crises. In the longer term, deiridustrialization leads to what might 
be termed a “disarticulated economy.” This is an economy deficient in key 
structural components, like manufacturing, so that growth in ane sector does 
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not lead to growth in linked others. The map of the economy looks like a slice 
of Swiss cheese. 

Where did all the good jobs go? At first to new SE countries, like 
Mexico and South Korea, but more recently to China, where employment in 
manufacturing doubled as U.S. employment fell almost in half. Obviously the 
main reason for the changé in the global geography of employment is that 
hourly compensation costs in manufacturing (wages plus benefits) amount to 
$1.50 or less in China, compared with $33.50 in the United States. The 
neoliberal response to global wage discrepancy is: let China do the 
manufacturing. This is based on the liberal ideal of free trade, and this in turn 
on Ricardo’s (completely wrong) theory of comparative advantage.'” Global 
industrial corporations profit no matter where the products are made. 
Investment banks love “emerging markets,” while chaos in the world economy 
gives lots of opportunities for futures, derivatives, currency, and other highly 
profitable speculative 1 instruments. 

There is, however, another view of deindustrialization and “free” trade, 
based on a different conception of economics in which the “cost of 
production” goes beyond the wage bill to include a broader socio-economic 
expense. From this view, any: country that deliberately allows the 
disappearance of those high-paying, unionized, permanent jobs that support 
the entre production-consumption nexus is asking for trouble: the long-term, 
. structural weakness of deindustnalized economies and the failure of the 
supposed transition to high-valued, knowledge-based economies. 

Trouble appears with ferocity at times of econonnc crisis. The Keynesian 
response to recession 1s to stimulate the economy through fiscal and monetary 
policy. Tell consumers to go out and buy that new appliance, and set teaser 
rates low, so they can buy on credit. Yet in a diserticulated economy, the 
+ Keynesian multiplier does not work—spending in one area does not translate 
into employment and incomes in other linked areas within a primarily national 
economy. Instead, it is more a case of a leaky multiplier. So what is the result 
of going out to spend? Even more consumer debt in a recessed United States 
and a boom in the already overheated Chinese economy. Keynesianism as we 
knew it has been rendered obsolete by over-globalization. There is no effective 
policy response to crisis in disarticulated economies, and that is the more basic 
reason that recession lasts. , 


Crisis 3: Environment 


If this was all, we might escape irrational exuberance and disarticulation 
and live to enticize another day. But the worst is yet to come, as the 
~ environment strikes back. The risk endemic to finance capitalism extends to 
risky environmental relations. Capitalist culture becomes risk-ridden, short- 
term in memory and anticipation, and careless about ccnsequences—living for 
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the moment, without regard for the environmental future. Production, 


consumption, economy, and the use of environments are subject to a more- 
removed-from-reality, more abstract calculus of power, in which ability to 
contribute to short-term financial profit becomes the main concem, and long- 
term consequences are not so much ignored as glossed over, through 
sophisticated corporate advertising, think tank excuses, and pseudo-green 
propaganda (“we too care about the environment”). Corporations that make 
extremely risky decisions with regard to environmental consequences—oil 
companies that drill in deep water, for instance—make higher-than-average 
profits, earning the confidence of the market that enables them to borrow, 
invest, expand, and pay their upper management well. CEOs that actually 
practice environmental conscience do not get the market’s confidence. 
Environmental risk (mitigated by good quality public relations to excuse the 
“occasional mistakes”) represents the frontier in business success. Every time 
a BP-Gulf Coast-type disaster is cleaned up—greenwashed, excused, and 
forgotten—the risk business just keeps getting better, more knowledgeable, 
and smoother in its politico-cultural operations. So as BP was recovering 
investor confidence in the summer of 2010 the company announced that it 
was selling its onshore drilling operations to concentrate even more on deep- 
sea drilling. The risk that produces economic catastrophe elso creates 
environmental crises. 

When the contradictions of global finance capitalism moved the system 
into crisis, as in the Great Recession starting in 2007, the state comes to the 
rescue of capital, the resurrection of economic growth is the urgent prionity, 
while the environment is the necessary sacrificial lamb. Instead, the problems 
that capitalism periodically encounters are said to be solvable through the 
market mechanisms (carbon trading) that radical critics say causes them. 

The neoliberal globalization that deindustrializéd the first world, and 
industrialized parts of the third world—Brazil, South Korea, China, and 
India—resulted in a spectacular globalization of environmental destruction. 
Globalization of this neoliberal, financial kind means -that economic growth 
rates slow down in the “deindustrialized” center, but increase rapidly in some 
peripheral industrializing countries at rates of 8—10 percent a year. China’s 
economy grew fourteen fold between 1980 and 2006 to the equivalent of a 
GDP of $4.4 trillion, and India’s economy grew six fold to $1.2 trillion,’ 
with carbon dioxide emissions quadrupling in both countries. China's carbon 
dioxide emissions from burning fossil fuels amounted to 407 million tons of 
carbon in 1980 and 1,665 million tons.in 2006; India’s went fram 95 million 
tons in 1980 to 411 million tons.!® Much of this production and pollution is 
connected to consumption in the first world—40 percent of China’s product 
is exported, and 20 percent of India’s, while both economies have become 
dramatically more export-oriented. So we have seen the globalization of an 
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economy, still centered on serving consumption in the high-income countries. 
This has led to an intensification of the globalization of pollution, as 
evidenced from carbon dioxide emissions. In 2006 global fossil-fuel carbon 
emissions amounted to 8,230 million metric tons of carbon. In global terms, 
more than 500 billion tons of carbon have been released to the atmosphere 
from the burning of fossil fuels and cement production since 1750, and half of 
these emissions have happened since the mid-1970s when it was already 
known that greenhouse gasses caused global warming.” The point is that 
environmental pollution is driven by economic necessity under capitalism. It is 
necessary to pollute so that money can be made. Within the existing political- 
economic context, drastically decreasing pollution can only be brought about 
by economic recession. Thus, between 2008 and 2009 there was a temporary 
decline of 5.9 percent in global carbon dioxide emissions from burning fossil 
fuels. This was brought about by a decline of 2.5 percent in global GDP, a 
decline of 11.5 percent in the manufacturing production index, and a 
reduction of 40 percent in raw steel production.”! Yet it is politically 
impossible for parties or governments to suggest, in effect, that the necessary 
price of ending environmental destruction is a declining economy. The 
“solution” is to displace discussion “upwards” from the national scale to the 
international. Upward displacement in the environmental discourse 
necessarily takes the form of UN conferences, “Earth summits,” and non- 
enforceable Protocols. Economic necessity produces endless political evasion 
on the environment.” 

And yet, under neoliberalism we find state regulation of development, and 
its relations with the environment, diminishing in significance due to the 
intensification of neoliberal beliefs about government, markets, and policies. 
This includes mass beliefs. Hence the Tea Party movement is founded on the 

“idea of a smaller, less interventionary government at a time when state 
intervention in the form of environmental regulation is all we have in the way 
of collective response to the destruction of nature. Marmsts have sometimes 
spoken of “false consciousness,” but this is more a case of “inverted 
consciousness’—the opposite of what should be the popular mentality. Or 
maybe “perverse consciousness”? Perverted that is. 


Silly in the Face of Catastrophe 


And yet the present crises in the economy and the state could be lessened 

(for real, long-term solutions of course even more drastic changes would be 
needed) by taking money and power away from the financial elite. This could 
be done right now. Incomes. could be redistributed through the taxation 
~ system—the state could tax the rich, subsidize social services for the poor, and ° 
pay off the deficit. As the financial crisis of the last few years has shown, a lot 
less money going to the super rich would dampen their speculative excess and 
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stabilize the economy. More money coursing through the social economy, . 
through the media of education and health care, would produce a saner, 
steadier, and more controllable system. What is ethical can also be good for 
the economy. Yet in the latest act of this awful dilemma, reacting to the 
recession caused by finance capital’s reckless speculation, the neoliberal state 
is imposing sanctions—not on the speculators, but on the hardworking people 
whose taxes bailed cut the financial system! Austerity is punishment for the 
crimes of the wealthy, but is imposed on everyone but the culprits. 

At the present time even practical.arguments like this, however, are 
considered out of bounds as viable political solutions by “responsible 
spokespersons.” As societies decline, silliness rises. This is not an accident of 
history. When you cannot: mention, let alone debate, sensible solutions to- 
societal problems, then the politics of distraction is all that is left. Fiddling 
While Rome Burns becomes Motorcycling While America Disintegrates. 
. Sarah Palin is a structural necessity. Politics becomes a game of appearances 
and deceptions (for example, the Romney candidacy). Resolving finanice 
capitalism's dilemmas would require state redirection of income distribution, 
investment, and economic development. This would mean at least a new and 
stronger version of democratic socialism. Otherwise known by the S word. 
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` Alfred Hitchcock Presents Class 
Struggle 


Mervyn Nicholson 


Class struggle i$ the last thing most people weuld associate with Alfred 
Hitchcock, probably the most famous director of them all. But there is a 
connection, nevertheless: No one would call Hitchcock a socialist; he 
emphasized that all he wanted was to entertain people—not instruct them. He 
was proud of his commercial success (and so were the studios that employed 
_ him).’ He made cynical-sounding remarks about manipulating audiences, and 

„he never bothered with deep-level interpretation of his films. It is true that his 
movies of the war period (1939-45) are conspicuously antifascist, Lifeboat 
_ most of all, but the common view is that Hitchcock is essentially apolitical. 

“You generally avoid any politics in your films,” the French director Francois 

Truffaut said to him, and Hitchcock's reply sums up his attitude: “It’s just 

that the public doesn’t care for films on politics."* He has nothing against it, 

but it is not what the public wants. It is significant that even Lifeboat was 
accused by some critics of supporting the Nazis.° 
Academics typically discuss everything about Hitchcock, except class— 
class not in a quasi-cultural sense, but in the technical and Manast sense of 
class, with related themes of surplus extraction, alienation, immiseration, and - 
~ revolution, implied in the term.‘ As John Grant puts it, “the notion of ‘class’ 
is a dirty word in today’s America.”® Critics notice the “dark side” of 
American society, plainly depicted in Hitchcock’s Hollywood movies; they 
discuss the alienation and cynicism, the satire, even nihilism, in his films. But 
the possibility that the alienation in his movies is a function of economic and 
class issues hardly registers. What they focus on is the sort of thing that 
academics have a penchant for, often psychoanalysis, with its ever- 
complicating webwork of infant sexuality, Oedipal rages, anal sadism, 
castration anxiety, the “family romance” (a misnomer if ever there was one), 
phallic mothers and penis babies, and other exciting esoterica. Class dynamics 
tell us a lot more. . . 


For many, it will sound absurd to claim that Hitchcock has anything to do 
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with class struggle. It is an interesting reaction, because issues that are a 
function of class struggle are plainly on view in Hitchcock, even if they are 
ignored—or blocked out. Many of his movies are built.around class-struggle _ 
issues: without them, there would be no movie. A conspicuous indicator is 
that, even in his thrillers and his fluffer films, Hitchcock shows an unusual 
interest m work, in depicting people engaged in working for a ltving—as well 
as depicting other people enjoying the advantages of ownership. He often 
shifts between scenes of opulence and scenes of deprivation. Hitchcock goes 
out of his way to feature worksites, from the assembly line in the factory of 
Secret Agent to the greengrocer wholesale market in Frenzy to the inside of a 
cab (with its frustrated worker-driver) in his very last movie, Family Plot. 
Hitchcock was interested in what people do for a living; their place in the 
capitalist order, as worker or as owner, is always carefully marked and 
meaningful. 

Part of the appeal of this film-maker with a mass audience surely has to do 
with what are really mass issues, with the fact that’ he depicted struggles that 
resonated with the actual lives of viewers, even if in an unconscious or 
displaced form. These issues are plainly evident, yet the viewer's attention is 
rarely on them directly. They are necessary, but invisible. Necessary, in that 
they are a prerequisite to the plot—the plot.could not function without them. 
And they are invisible in that they are unnoticed, not that they are not there.® 
Here, as so often, what is plainly in view is the hardest thing to see. 

Consider Hitchcock’s big one: Psycho, one of the best-known movies ever 
made. Its terrifying “shower scene’—~of the murder of Marion Crane (Janet 
Leigh)—is arguably the most famous sequence in film history. In the 
enormous body of commentary on this film, what is rarely acknowledged is 
that Psycho is all about class.” The plot is clear about this. The central 
character, Marion Crane, has worked for years as a secretary in a Phoenix 
real estate office. Her boyfriend, Sam, lives in ‘another ‘city, the mythical 
“Fairvale.” She is at a point in life where she wants marriage, not an affair, 
but Sam does not make enough money to get marned. So their relationship 
consists of Sam’s brief sex visits; they make rushed love in a grubby hotel 
during Marion’s lunch break, resulting in her being late for work in the 
afternoon. Meantime, the unhappy secretary who shares her work space keeps ` 
an eye on Marion’s comings and goings. She cannot be trusted. Marion is fed 
up. - 

This is a movie about money, It is a movie about money far more than it is 
a movie about over-the-top psychiatric problems. Marion makes enough to live 
on—and that is it. Her boyfriend may be a hunk, but he has a nothing career 
(clerk in a hardware store is hardly the American Dream come true). 

Marion’s basic, simple desire for what everyone is supposed to have is 
blocked. She cannot start a family or do the respectable things she longs to in 
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when everyone was supposed to be happy and everything was just fine, and 
the American Dream was available to all who were worthy of it. In the face of 
this “Great American Celebration,” in C. Wright Mills’s phrase, Marion is 
frustrated enough to pose an ultimatum to her boyfriend—we get married, or 
it is over. Her angry dissatisfaction already marks her as a class outlaw. She is 
simply not fulfilling her assigned function of willing submission. 

Something then ‘pushes her over the edge, scmething that looks minor. 
Back at the real estate office after rushed sex in the grubby hotel over lunch 
hour, the boss comes in, accompanied by a rich oilman in a cowboy hat. They 
have just closed a sale: Cassidy, the nich man in the cowboy hat—shades of 
the noble Hopalong Cassidy—has purchased a house as a wedding gift for 
his teenage daughter. He has in hand enough physical cash to pay for it. 
Mortgages, like taxes, are for little people, plainly. As soon as he spots the 
beautiful Marion, Cassidy is on her, leering shamelessly; he parks himself on 
her desk, invading her space and asking rude personal questions. He 
demands to know if she is happy; he casually invades her private life as well as 
"her work space, as though unlimited access to her was his right. But that is 
what being rich means. You can treat people like Marion as you please— 
there are lots more where they come from, whereas rich people are scarce and 
precious, indeed. they are where wealth comes from. Marion is not permitted 
to express her feelings; the strain on her face is evident. Cassidy concludes 
that what she needs is a vacation—in Las Vegas, “the playground of the 
world,” he ecstatically proclaims. He waves his wad of bills in her face and 
announces that he “buys happiness.” He has plenty of cash because, he 
boasts, he does not pay taxes. The boss, nervous at having so much cash in 
the office over the weekend, tells Marion to deposit it at the bank—clearly he 
- trusts her with a lot of money on a Friday afternoon. Cassidy, deliberately 
embarrassing the boss, then announces that the.two men are “going to get 
some drinking done,” leaving the “girls” to their dull tasks. 

Marion experiences a wave of rage in this scene. After years of boring 
semi-drudgery, she has nothing. Her youth is slipping away, but she cannot 
get married to the man she loves—or start a family—because there is not 
enough money. Years of work have brought her nil. Ditto boyfriend: 
burdened by debts from his dead father, he is resigned to a fate of debt 
peonage. This is a class situation, not just an individual one. Manon is very, 
very stuck. Screwed, in fact. Now this dirty old man Cassidy, wad of bills in 
hand, tells her that Las Vegas, whorehouse to the world, is where she should 

go so she can “buy off” unhappiness: a man who is rich and rude, who pays: 
~ no tax and who does no work. In a moment of termble frustration, Marion 
absconds with the Cassidy cash. No longer will lack of money stand in the 
way of her American Dream. She will boldly take and live her fantasy, finding 
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it, with her boyfriend, in Fairvale. It is the kind of dangerous impulse that 


overwhelms even hard-working and conscientious people in a spasm of 
frustration. As Norman Bates instructs her later, everyone goes a little crazy 
sometimes. 

Marion's boss assumes that she will do as she is told with the money—but 
Marion clearly does not feel much loyalty to the business she works for. She is 
not even out of town before she is spotted—by her boss. Hitchcock goes out of 
his way to make sure that her impulse and her theft are doomed (note also his 
interest in the details of the work situation). Academics are inordinately 
fascinated by voyeurism in Psycho, and there are many scenes of Marion 
being observed by others. But watching and being watched has another, more 
important meaning, and it has nothing to do with the kinky sex that obsesses 
psychoanalysis—and academic and tabloid culture generally. Surveillance of 
those who work for a living is part of what it means to work for a living. As 
Cassidy's ntual invasion of Marion’s space makes clear, access to every aspect 
of the life of those who work for a living—as opposed to those who own for a 
living—is a normal feature of working-class existence. Privacy is not a night. It 
is certainly not taken for granted, as it is by the rich. 

Despite having been seen in her car by her boss (after being excused from 
work because of a “headache”), she persists in her flight to mythic Fairvale. In 
the grip of churning emotion, Manon loses her way in a rainstorm. Enter 
Norman Bates. She stops for the night at a motel (as she was warned to do by 
a menacing policeman): the Bates Motel. The boyish Norman hospitably 
invites her into his creepy parlor for a bite to eat before she turns in. In a 
disturbing speech, he expounds a nihilistic theory of misery and 
meaninglessness, in which people are caged’ in a boring routine existence and 
can never- get out. He sneers at people, like Marion, who try to escape. He 
“doesn’t mind” his cage, he proclaims. Norman’s speech is the movie's heart. 
of darkness, a manifesto of despair and hostility: do not think you can ‘ 
escape—there is na escape. Accept hopelessness. Resistance is futile. The 
friendliness and frankness with which he ushers her into his parlor are not his 
actual feelings; the happy face is a construction. Behind the facade is a vicious 
belief in the pointlessness of existence and therefore the further belief that if 
you have the power, you can do anything you want to anyone you want to do 
it to, the belief Cassidy flaunts in the real estate office. It is the principle 
expounded by the nch young men of Hitchcock’s Rope, who illustrate it by 
murdering a friend. It is the fascist, ideology that lurks within capitalism. In. 
such a regime there are no “frends”—there are only people you can use in 
various ways. 

Norman's crazy harangue shakes Marion out of her crazy dream: her big | 
impulse was a big mistake. She must go back to Phoenix. She must return the 
money. And she will be deeper in the hole than ever. She has much. on her 
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mind as she returns to her motel room. The scene of Marion flushing the 
toilet, a first in movie history, has excited much academic heavy breathing, but 
it really refers to the fact that that is where her life is, in the toilet, down the 
tubes, in the hole. She must find a better way to deal with frustration. 
Norman meantime spies on Marion. [Through his secret peephole, he watches 
her stnp for a shower. Norman then dons his murderer outfit, and takes her 
by surprise as she unwinds under the soothing hot water. He slashes this 
beautiful rebellious woman to death. He does it when, in the shower, she is 
utterly vulnerable—naked, alone, tred, expecting nothing (certainly no 
harm), relaxed. The point of this scene is that she is totally unable to resist. 
She cannot fight back.:He attacks her at her most vulnerable: It is a truly 
ternble moment. This, it seems, is what you get ‘when you are trapped in a 
dead-end job, and allow your frustration to momentarily drive you crazy, to 
act on an impulse that magically promised freedom, like winning the lottery— 
fantasy cash to solve all problems—market magic: the same dream, in short, 
that sustains a lot of real people, lottery tickets in hand, in the real world. 

Psycho is all about money—about depnivation, frustration, and the 
privilege of property. It is about those who work for a living and have 
nothing—and those who do not work and have everything. Academic 
discussion of this astounding movie is more interested in Norman than in 
Marion.® Nor is Norman treated as himself subject to economic forces, even 
though a lot of the movie deals with his financial situation and the horrors of 
the small-business world.? No: Norman is endlessly explained—and 
explained away—a prize specimen for psychoanalytic exposé, no matter how 
unsatisfying.’’ But obsessing over Norman’s private kinks has a notable effect: 
the effect of taking attention away from Marion, distracting us. from her 
alienation—and her revolt. Shifting attention on to the crazy (who knows 
why?) Norman demotes Marin, but it also does something else—it takes 
attention away from Cassidy and the incitement to revolt. 

Hitchcock is fond of showing us rich people, but Cassidy is the only rich 
person in the film. His droit du seigneur boasting and rudeness are what 
trigger Marion’s doomed rebellion. A particularly important fact about 
Cassidy is rarely acknowledged, namely his class status. For Cassidy is the 
embodiment of property—of capital. He is, in Marx’s phrase, “a social 
hieroglyphic.”"’ Psycho is subtly but visibly a movie about class struggle, a 
movie where class struggle forms the essential assumption of the story—there 
would be, that is, no story without it. The term “class struggle” sounds a bit 
grandiose for a movie about a foolish theft and a murder (or two or three or 
four), with a dressing of Gothic. frisson and fim noir cinematography. 
Besides, when the term “class struggle” is heard now, it is usually just capital 
swearing at its enemies. In the view of today’s masters of the universe, the term 
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means the threat of undeserving people taking property away from the 
deserving rich—the owners of capital—and thus a threat to the very essence 
of civilization and its survival. But that is precisely what Marion does. Marion 
is not a thief by nature or vocation; she appropriates the property of capital, 
and redistributes it, from the greedy to the needy. She does so as a matter of 
genuine justice, as opposed to the property justice imposed by the powerful, 
even though it is an act of madness. In so doing, she commits the ultimate 
archetypal crime——appropriating the property of the wealthy, the most terrible 
anxiety that exists in the regime of capital. 

Class struggle is waged by the owners of capital against those who work 
for a living. It goes on all the time, simply because the extraction of surplus 
value requires constant pressure, constant forcing,: constant aggression— 
otherwise it does not function. The work world is the world of forcing. And 
that is where the Marion Cranes of this world are—as well as, in fact, most of 
the audience who watched Psycho. Money in Psycho is not just an 
abstraction or a symbol, a Lacanian “signifier” for instance, a 
“phallogocentric” marker, as in much discussion of this film: it is a force. It is 
the power of life and death, the power of capital. Motivation is not simply 
personal and private: it is a function of class relations. The effect of class- 
forces is wide-ranging, subtle, and complex—not simple. To interpret the 
anxieties and wishes of people as solely private motivaticns is to 
misunderstand them, without also attending to their class context, which is 
strangely extremely hard to do. Devoid of this class context no rational 
explanation for the alienation that besets them is to be found.” 

Unless its aggression is constant, capital does not get what it wants. But 
class aggression must meet cost-benefit analysis, like everything else. Thus, the 
less workers resist, the lower the costs of class aggression. In order for surplus 
extraction to proceed at maximum efficiency, that aggression must disguise 
itself. Generating and distributing illusion is a primary function of capital. It 
must propagate the belief that “the wealth and privileges of the few are based 
on natural, inborn superiority,”!* the belief that working people choose. freely, 
that the existing system is efficient and just. Or, if not exactly efficient and 
just, it does not matter, because :t is all there is. Thus not only is the system 
efficient—it is the only system. Even thinking about anything else is an 
invitation to chaos. Given the stakes involved, it is better for capital to erase 
the notion that there is a system at all. And that is indeed a common belief: 
there is no “system”—capitalism is simply reality, or nature, or the random 
workings, of existence. It may not always have been there but it certainly 
always will be. Even the word “capitalism” must be handled with care: it is 
just “reality.” Since capitalism is not a system, whatever goes wrong is an 
accident or the result of the “bad choices” strangely popular with foolish 
victims. In this reasoning, Marion causes her own mutilation and death, by 
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her “bad choices”: if you run off with the rich man’s money, you forfeit your 
rights. Anything might happen to you. In order to continue, capital must 
constantly inculcate a series of illusions that disable people's thinking 
processes and their power to act in any way other than that desired by capital 
itself, or, like Marion, to act out some program of self-destruction. How this 
conditioning works is a question that has engaged the attention of almost all 
progressive thinkers, from Karl Marx, Emma Goldman, and Antonio 
Gramsci to E.P. Thompson and Pierre Bourdieu. We may not understand 
how this process works, but it does work. One of the effects of oppression is to 
impede the capacity to know that you are oppressed. The intensity of 
brainwashing cannot be overestimated. 

In Psycho, Cassidy is marked as a “capitalist” in cartoon fashion: the big 
man with, the big cowboy hat and the big swagger—emphatically different 
from his companion, “Mr. Lowery,” Marion’s nerdy boss. (The cowboy hat 
updates the Monopoly-game top hat, insignia of the capitalist of an earlier 
era.) Marion, by contrast, is powerless. She is also isolated. Above her desk 
Hitchcock has hung a huge picture of an empty desert. She is literally in a 
desert. There is no solidarity. The other worker in the office cannot be 
trusted—just as her man Sam pointedly cannot trust his coworker in the 
hardware store where he sells his labor, as we are shown in another grim 
worksite moment. There is no social scene in this film, no community or 
mutual aid. Everyone is atomized in the regime of Psycho, separate from 
everyone else. Everyone—except Cassidy—is trapped.'* Cassidy buys what 
he wants, including “happiness,” he says, vaunting the miracles of capital. 
What accumulates wealth at one: pole of society accumulates misery at the 
other. Provoked by the rich man’s conspicuous consumption, Marion cannot 
control the impulse that hits her. But her revolt is doomed. She is inept as a 
thief, because she is plainly a responsible, hard-working individual. Far from 
being crazy, she is, as Hitchcock said of her, “perfectly ordinary.” 

. Psycho is a thriller, a horror movie, indeed the inaugurating film of the 
“slasher” genre, a movie with sensationalist scenes and bizarre twists. But, at 
the same time, it deals with a real set of real problems of people who are 
deliberately presented as ordinary (well, a bit better looking than ordinary). 
The bizarre and melodramatic features of this film shift attention from what 
the film also shows: the struggle of ordinary working people to find some 
measure of control over their lives, in a social context of alienation and 
frustration. Contrary to the Cassidy ideology of freedom to choose, such 
control is out of reach of so many working people, while others, of no greater 
merit than the Marions and Sams of this world, have more.than enough, even 
though they do not work. Not only do they not “earn” what they possess, they 
have veto power over the lives of others: Others serve, indeed exist, at their 
whim. Marion’s impulse looks simple but is in fact complex. On the one 
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hand, she wants to find happiness with her man. But on a more important 
level, if is to strike a blow against Cassidy. Or more precisely, against not 
Cassidy personally, since there are other Cassidys, but against the power and 
arrogance that he wields and that he represents, and that she can no longer 
accept, any more than she can accept the frustration of not having the 
basics—a husband and a home, precisely what Cassidy hands gratis to his 
teenage daughter. Cassidy is not just an individual: he is a class. Marion’s 
revolt is a blind revolution against a system that oppresses her but that she 
cannot resist, except by actions that harm herself and that have no effect on 
her oppressors. Cassidy will get his money back, most of it, even if, after its 
detour in the swamp accompanied by a decaying body, it does not smell so 
good. . 

The fact that Marion fails so disastrously is, again, not simple: it is not a 
matter of accidentally happening to run into a psychopath. The “psycho,” 
Norman Bates himself, begins to look rather different, in the context of class 
aggression. He is not simply a loony. He is himself trapped by the economic 
circumstances he inherited from his parents—a failing business he cannot 
“unload.” At the same time, he functions as the “enforcer” of the system—the 
hidden violence that makes the Cassidys of this world safe, that enables them 
to consume Las Vegas, without responsibility and without cenng about 
anybody or anything, except whatever turns them on..He acts on behalf of 
Cassidy without acting on behalf of Cassidy. As enforcer, Norman is 
conveniently “insane.” Being “insane” means that you can be utterly 
uninhibited in aggression against those who do not conform to authorized 
requirements. He has a license to kill. He can assault a defenseless naked 
woman he had made a big deal of befriending—and with no hesitation, no 
restraint, no compunction. His violence recalls the facts of class society. - 
Marion’s impulse to take what she needs is like a spontaneous protest 
demonstration, like a food not. Norman in practice functions like the thugs 
who attack demonstrators, like the torturers in the dungeon beneath the police 
station, the ones who know how to make people hurt, who are “crazy.” 
Marion is “disappeared” by Norman; she vanishes down the drain, down into 
the swamp, as if she had never existed. She is an error that- has been 
corrected. She is now nothing, what she really was all along, anyway, 
according to the values of class society, another nobody. 
~ What I am suggesting is that Psycho is not about a psycho who kills 
women: it is about oppression and alienation and blind revolt; it is, in short, 
about the power of capital and the fearful consequences of resisting its regime. 
It is about the viclence that happens to those who revolt. These realities— 
oppression, alienation, blind revolt, the power of capital and the powerlessness 
of the worker—are the realities that make the story possible. Yes, from the 
conventional point of view this ‘is a horror movie about a crazy person, but 
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from a more realistic point of view, it is all about something else. The ` 
“psycho” is a psycho, because this is a society, a social order, that is 
“psycho.” ° , 

Perhaps the most obvious class-struggle film made by Hitchcock is The 
Wrong Man, which is agam about a working person not having enough 
money—and a disastrous theft. The Wrong Man was an important project for 
Hitchcock. Instead of a cameo appearance, he opens the film with a dramatic 
personal statement.’’ The Wrong Man is based on a true story, about a man 
falsely accused of robbery who is freed thanks to a fluke—after having his life 
ruined. The protagonist, Manny Balastrero (played by Henry Fonda), is a 
Father Knows Best type—ultra responsible, hard-working, a family man with 
two children and a wife to support, a working musician who shows sensitivity 
and kindness. The ordeal is a nightmare from the start—a “horror” show of a 
different type from The Birds or Psycho. This worsing man and his family 
live paycheck to paycheck, always one bill away from financial disaster. But, 
like Marion, they cope. The hinge of the story is a toothache. His wife Rose’s 
wisdom teeth pose financial crisis. To pay for a commonplace dental 
procedure, Manny must borrow on a life insurance policy. At the insurance 
offce—another dreary worksite scene, peopled by jittery and unhappy 
clerks—the confused workers mistakenly identify him as the thief who 
previously robbed the office. They call the police, who interrogate him, 
produce corroborating evidence, and charge him. A catastrophic ordeal, 
including a trial (judge, jury, prosecutor, defence lawyer, the works) follows. 
Trying to get a “micro loan” to pay for his wife’s necessary dental work, he 
finds himself in a trap that gets tighter and tighter—in the movie’s termble jail 
cell sequence, literally tighter. 

As his situation deteriorates, in a manner critics compare to Kafka, his 
‘wife with the toothache cracks up. She blames herself for everything. If only 
she had not wanted relief from the pain in her teeth! How self-centered of her! 
She believes that the catastrophe was caused by her selfishness. She has 
brought nothing but disaster to her family. When her husband is finally 
cleared, she is past caring—she feels worthless. Her bizarre reaction to an 
ordinary working-class stress illustrates another irrational principle of capitalist 
society: blame the victim. In what Braverman terms “a generalized social 
insanity,” those who suffer are conditioned to blame themselves, to internalize 
the damage of oppression and deprivation. In a rational society, the only 
worry about a dental problem would be whether the needle might hurt. In the 
regime of capital, it is a disaster of unimagined proportions, like bringing 
down an avalanche by a shout. Those who work for a living are conditioned to 
believe that their problems are caused by their own failings, or are accidents 
that nothing can prevent or fix. It may be noted here that class analysis, far 
from being heavy-handed or simplistic, reveals subtleties and complexities that 
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are obscured and even confused by the approaches that dominate the 
academy. Is there any problem that is not either caused or made worse by 
capitalism? Perhaps, just as advertising can dispense its messages covertly, a 
great movie can present subversive messages covertly, also, merely by 
presenting the facts of the real world that real people experience. 

In an epilogue to The Wrong Man, the viewer is reassured that in actual 
life Rose Balastrero got better. But what stays with us is a spectacle of 
devastation.’® When there is not enough money in a household, the result can 
be catastrophic for every member. Rose’s mental disintegration parallels the 
social disintegration: there are people who can give Manny an alibi, and he 
searches for them diligently, but they have all moved away—or they are dead. 
His lawyer is conscientious, but can accomplish little. In Manny’s world, 
despite a loving family, there is hardly any social connectedness—no social 
support—-any more than there is in Psycho, where everyone is separate from . 
everyone else. The exception in Psycho is Lila (played by Vera Miles), the 
sister who assertively cares about Marion. But here even family is 
ineffectual—-Manny’s family tries to help, but to no avail. Love is not enough. 
Manny is saved by a fluke—a miracle: the real thief.is caught, a blank-faced 
and mute lookalike of Manny, who will now be jailed in his place. One 
working-class individual is just the same as another, anyway; Manny can be 
“replaced,” just as Manion will be “replaced.” In the working world of The 
Wrong Man, you had better have a miracle when things go wrong, because 
nothing else is there for you. 

The Wrong Man, made in the shadow of McCarthy, is a movie about 
poverty—not about the ironies of mistaken identity, random resemblances, or 
fate or chance or the meaninglessness of ordinary existence. Nor is it about 
entrapment—unless being an ordinary working person is entrapment. “The - 
cards are stacked against [mel,” Manny says—which i in class society is“ 
precisely true. This is definitely a horror movie, but the horror involved is that 
of making your living by selling your labor. Hitchcock goes out of his way to 
make clear that this could happen to anybody—anybody who makes a living 
by working for it, that is. The characters are not simply individuals. They are 
individuals and at the same time they are more than individuals. They are 
representatives af a certain situation in society, a particular location in the 
social order, which determines their options and their actions. [hat does not 
mean they are not individuals with specific personality traits, desires, and 
relationships, but it does mean that they are not actors in a psychoanalytic 
vacuum, separate from the world they live in and depend upon. 

The preoccupation with fear in Hitchcock's films corresponds closely with ~ 
a key reality of working people’s existence, that it is permeated by fear—the 
fear of losing a job, not having a job, not getting a job, fear of the job itself 
and its demands, routines, and boredom, fear of pay cuts, of inadequate pay, 
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inadequate health care and inadequate pensions—and fear for relatives, 
dependants, or friends, who may need help that cannot be supplied. The 
record makes clear that capital will go to any lengths to get what it wants, and 
cares nothing about the suffering of the working class upon which it feeds. 
When unimpeded by democratic hindrances, capital commits cruelties that 
amount to unspeakable and ternfying atrocities: a fact regularly ignored. 
Indeed, capital and its media encourage fear, especially fear that divides the 
working class and pits one group against another—and against nature itself. 
(Working-class fear is very different in quality from the fear that capital has. 
Fear is second nature to capital, it should be noted, as its full-spectrum 
vigilance testifies.) In the meantime, finding ways to keep people separated 
from each other and thinking crazy thoughts is a full-time responsibility for 
capital. 

The opening shot of The Wrong Man is another work-site scene. Manny is 
at the glamorous Stork Club playing with the band. He works glumly—the 
rich make merry. The contrast is a typical Hitchcock irony, but here it 
expresses a blunt class clash. Hitchcock’s movies often feature what could be 
called the idle rich, and they are typically not treated with respect. Melanie in 
The Birds is free to inflict mischief on others (people who work for a living), 
because her father is a VIP and—therefore—she can do anything to 
anybody. In earlier films, such as Notorious, Saboteur, The 39 Steps, or even 
Shadow of a Doubt, the rich are often fascists. In Vertigo, the action is 
launched by a nch businessman named Gavin Elster who is tired of his wife, 
and wants to dispose of her but keep her money, not unlike Uncle Charlie in 
Shadow of a Doubt. The entire plot development of Vertigo, where Scottie 
tries to re-create his lost love and fails—the subject of no end of 
psychoanalyzing and theorizing and pontificating by cntics—is the working 
out of an act of class aggression. 

The disposability of people is essential to capitalism and it is, in fact, the 
basis of Vertigo. Elster unscrupulously manipulates a working man—someone 
from his class point of view that is expendable, anyway, just as any other 
worker he might “employ” is expendable. His “employment” of Scottte is not 
merely a deception—it is an act of aggression. Scottie is converted into a tool 
for Elster to use (precisely as he uses the hapless Madeleine as a' tool); after 
being used, Scottie will in large measure take the fall for Elster, as will, in a 
disturbingly literal way, Madeleine. Scottie will do -the suffering for Elster. 
The power to pass costs on to others is a defining feature of capital. Cassidy 
does not pay taxes—Marion pays. Elster in turn will not merely get a woman 
he wants (like Cassidy in Las Vegas), but will appropriate the property of a 
woman he wants to get nd of, his wife, people being interchangeable and 
disposable in the world of capital. Madeleine’s impulsive suicide is itself a 
kind of despairing protest at entrapment (compare Marion’s impulsive theft), 
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a reaction to a hopeless situation that recalls the exaggerated reaction, the self- 
implosion, of Rose Balastrero. Hopelessness makes people do crazy things. 

Vertigo is a tragedy of capitalism, whatever else it is. Unless that fact is 
taken .into account, everything else about the film, including Scottie’s 
melancholia and obsession, is distorted. 

The personal problems in these movies are not exactly personal. They are 
class problems. They are precipitated by the pressures of the class situation. 
What we are shown is that individual stresses are a function of class and are 
subject to class struggle. They can of course be viewed idiosyncratically 
(Norman’s murderous rage can be treated as a matter of lanky sex, Manny’s 
misery the result of happening to resemble someone), but to do so is a 
distortion. It excludes the context that generates these problems and that 
determines the possibilities characters have for action. This principle applies 
to features that seem unconnected to -class aggression. For example, 
Hitchcock's well-known dislike of the police—his negative portrayal of police 
in his movies—is always treated as a personal predilection, a quirk or private 
idiosyncrasy. But in .practice it has another significance altogether: 
recognition of the role of the police as agents of domimation and control in 
class society. As such, they are indeed frightening. Likewise, authority figures 
do not get special treatment in Hitchcock. Even in his last film, Family Plot, 
Hitchcock treats the pillars of soctety—the business tycoon in his palatial 
office and the bishop in his magnificent cathedral—with crude, even shocking, 
disrespect.” 

It will be objected that Hitchcock was not tending some exposé iat glass 
oppression or advocating socialism, or, in the manner of “socialist realism,” 
calling for revolution. That is obviously true. Hitchcock was nct a socialist; 
politically speaking, he was a modest liberal. And so it may seem strange to 
link fear in a movie to the existential fear of those who work for a living. But 
no horror is too extreme for capitalism, as its history and practice make plain. 
Capitalism is homfying. Hitchcock’s very professionalism, his dedication to 
his craft, made the presentation of class conflict inevitable, simply because 
class conflict. is a reality so powerful and. so evident that it cannot easily be 
ignored. It takes specialized training to ignore it. He had the eye of someone 
outside society looking at it and using what he saw, which is perhaps what we 
most require from our artists and creators: to show us what we need to know. 
That is, to show us what we need to know—but not force us to see it. We 
have to see it for ourselves. [hat is the only way you can see it, by your own 
perception. In fact this act of perception is the basis of revolutionary 
consciousness. . 

There are important implications here but they can only be iouched briefly 
in a short exploration such as this. They can be summed up in the form of 
some simple questions. First, why is the theme of class aggression so invisible 
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to critics, and why do critics typically prefer the convolutions of psychoanalytic 
or poststructuralist theory? Second, Hitchcock presents class aggression, but 
seeing class aggression is one thing—understanding it ts another. How. do 
we—how does an audience—go from seeing, to understanding? Does seeing 
class aggression presented to us change our perception, even if we do not 
recognize what we are seeing as class aggression, or process itin those terms? 
Finally, what is the function of movies like Hitchcock’s in the struggle to 
create a better world? To put it somewhat pretentiously, what is the role of art 
in building a better society? We know that all the techniques of art are 
employed by capital as means of indoctrination—of class struggle. The 
colossal advertising and public relations function makes this plain. Can the’ 
indoctrination be, so to speak, reversed? Can the instruments of indoctrination 
become the instruments of consciousness? 

Questions as complex and as difficult as these are probably more 

“important to raise than to answer. They are connected with each other, 
however, and finding an answer for one question, hcwever incomplete, offers 
insight into the others. Thus the fact that critics seldom show interest in class 
aggression in Hitchcock (or in anything) is not surprising. To them, there is 
no such thing as class aggression. There are just separate persons engaged in 
various interactions with each other and with themselves, compelled by a 
variety of private personality traits, anxieties, and drives. But there is another 
reason for their failure, and that is that class analysis—perception! of class 
struggle and aggression, the basic realities of everyday existence. in our 
sociely—is, to put it a bit awkwardly, not allowed. There is a taboo. We are 
not permitted to see these facts. If we do, we are engaged in‘an act of 
rebellion, and those who rebel are liable to punishment, sometimes severe. 
Academics get intensive training in what to pay attention to—and what not to: 

\pay attention to; they show great sensitivity in detecting anything that deviates 
from acceptable thoughts. Academics occupy a privileged.niche in society, 
much like a caste, with the emphasis on conformity so characteristic of caste 
society. Conform—or leave. They understand that insubordination is not 
worth it. Exceptions to this conformity are rare, but serve to make the ruling _ 
ideology of freedom look plausible, especially in the eyes of those who do not 
wish to see. 

Class aggression is difficult to see because of the pies on seeing it, not! 
because it is hidden or not there. Once we pay attention, the movies of a 
director like Hitchcock disclose aspects that the usual, preoccupations of 
academic analysis block from view. [he movies look different. There is a shift 
in perception, and it is this shift of perception that is ‘particularly important if - 

“we are looking for answers to the questions raised above. One of Hitchcocks ` 
masterpieces, Shadow of a Doubt, is especially revealing in this regard.. 

Shadow of a Doubt is set in a classic small-white-picket-fence’ town of the 
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type so dear to American national mythology—the “Main Street, U.S.A.” of 
Disneyland or the happy small town community of Tom Sawyer or, in an 
updated tonality, TV shows like Cheers or Friends. In Shadow’s lily-white, 
happy ideal town in sunny California, we meet Charlie (short for Charlotte), 
a bored teenager suffering the itches and urges and growing pains of 
adolescence. She is thnilled to learn that her mysterious uncle—also called 
Charlie—is coming from the East for a visit. What she does not know is that 
Uncle Charlie murders women whom he has sponged off and robbed. Now 
he is on the run with a suitcase full of cash.*? As in Psycho, Hitchcock goes 
out of his way to skow us the bills, the physical money, and much is made in 
the film of banks, banking, and counting money. The emphasis on the 
physical details of money is a subtle but typical touch of a director who was 
ultrasensitive to the way power is exercised in society, power as a physical 
existential reality, not as an abstraction. It comp pment his interest in worksite 
scenes. 

Orest hemat chilling moments in all of Hitchcock i is a very quiet scene 
in Shadow of a Doubt. Psycho is not the only movie by Hitchcock where a 
murderous character expounds nihilism in a hypnotic speech of hate: there are 
two of these manifesto-style speeches in Shadow of a Doubt, uttered, as in 
Psycho, by a murderer. In Shadow, Uncle Charlie takes his innocent niece to 
a bar, where he bullies her with a nihilistic trade. (This bar, drab and ugly, 
interestingly gives Hitchcock opportunity for another worksite snapshot: the 
waitress turns out to be young Charlie's less privileged former schoolmate— 
now a worker, who zombie-like speaks of an empty existence and the 
meaninglessness of work life.) Uncle Charlie has already, in a moment of 
impulsive boasting, spoken of his contempt for people; how ardently he desires 
to see them eliminated. He is not merely a murderer, butan ideologue. He is 
like the devotees of capital who think that the human race should be culled_ 
(say by two-thirds?) as the solution to the problems facing the globe. Uncle 
Charlie lives by robbing his victims; he articulates his munuisue vision with the 
frigid zeal of the fanatic. 

It is a suggestive combination: a man who does no ey who is rich and 
lives on those he in fact destroys, and who even theorizes his right to do so, 
turning vicious crimes into praiseworthy achievements of a superior being. He 
is the voice of capital. 

Young Charlie thus attains a terrifying A as facts she could not 
have dreamed of force themselves upon her generous, unsuspecting, and 
caring spirit. She realizes that the man she has worshipped as uncle is a 
juggler of appearances—a calculating murderer, who believes in nothing but 
personal gain and gratification, even at the price of, everything that ought to~ 
matter to human beings. He would destroy anybody and anything, including 
his young and innocent niece, if it proved advantageous to him. Self-interest 
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rules. It is the governing attitude, very precisely, of capital, and it is the 
ideology of a ruthless murderer, who calmly justifies his night to the lives of 
others. 

By attaining the truth, Charlie becomes a threat—indeed a target—of the 
uncle's unswerving animosity. She must be killed. Her insight must be 
crushed out. He is clever at manipulating appearances; he makes his attempts 
to kill her look like “accidents.” All the odds appear to be with this cunning 
and experienced adult male, a multiple murderer—not with a sheltered and 
now profoundly shocked young woman. But in response to what she learns, 
she changes. She crosses the line of fear into rebellion, and confronts an 
enemy she never dreamt was an enemy. This is not an easy process. She must 
give up illusions she has taken for granted, illusions she has in fact cherished. 
It calls for courage, not only to accept the facts but to endure the isolation 
from others that consciousness brings with it. She must see in a new way. 
Evidence and reasoning can help her—and do, especially the insight of one of 
Hitchcock’s rare intelligent policemen Qin plain clothes). But this 
transformation above all requires boldness and courage on her part, because 
she is facing a very powerful, a very unscrupulous, enemy, who willingly kills 
to maintain his control. 

Young Charlie does, in short, what society itself must do. Change. 
Accepting the truth of what we see changes everything and forces us to 
confront fears instilled in us from the earliest days of our lives. What is 
remarkable about Hitchcock’s vision ts that it prepares us to make this step, by 
showing us vividly what we can only grasp for ourselves. 


Notes 


1. In James Naremore's blunt words: “Hitcheack’s Psycho is ona of tha most profitable pictures ever made.” See 
"Remaking Psycho,” in Gottlieb and Brookhouse, eds., Framing Hitchcock: Selected Essays from The Hitchcock 
Annual (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 2002), 388. Hitchcock always aimed at papular, commerciafty 
successful movies; he was not interested in making movies for what he called “the art houses.” See Francois 
Truffaut, Hitchcock, revised edition (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1984), 242. Hitchcock wanted to connect - 
with an audience, not, so to speak, express himself, and still less to maka “statements” about beliefs or 
positions. His comments about movie-making are all about technical matters, cinematography, and plot- 
construction, and he had no use for “method acting.” To him, the actor's role is a function of the movia, not 
some entity prior to or independant of the mowa. 

2. Truffaut, Hitchcock, 249. There ara many good studies of Hitchcock, but only one is indispensable: this 
collection of Truffaut's interviews with the diractor. 

3. Patrick McGilligan emphasizes Hitchcock's work on behalf of the Alied cause. See A/fred Hitchcock: A Life in 
Darkness and Light (New York: Regan Books, 2003), 273. “In more tran one postwar film, Hitchcock scattered 
such reminders of something he never forgave: the evil of Nazi Germeny” (bid, 409}; McGiigan’s biography of 
Hitchsock is much more objective than the better known biography by David Spoto, The Dark Side of Genus: 
The Life of Alfred Hitchcock, which is heavily psychologised. McGilligan nates sarcastic referances tc the “Red 
Scara” in Hitchcock’s films (Ibid, 599n). Later movies such as Torn Curtain are “anticommunist,” but what is 
noticeable about these films is that the official anemy is used for purposes of dramatic construction, ike the 
famous “MacGuffin” device, i.a. something to weave 2 plot around, rather than an occasion to make socio- 
‘Sein statements (Ibid, 508-10). 

. For instance, Christopher Sharrett observes that “Hitchcock develops a narrative that continually reveals itself 
to be a systematic analysis of American life. The frustration and confinement that form the bleak atmosphere 
of ae cho) are established in the furtive affair... the dismal financial legacy Sam inherits from his father.” 

Myth of Aly tallies and tha Horror Film: Tha Primacy of Psycho and The Birds” in Gottlieb and 
aoa eds., 359. Sharett is an insightful critic, bus, like so mang, he avoids class issues. 
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Joha al “The Battle Over PTSD,” April 15-17, ae NE pT unch.org. For a comprehensive survey 
E oe Sone ne panor in tha Hitchcock era, see aw York: New Press, 2002) and Hide 
Black&stees in Fin hie a otwor 1950-2002 (New York: Palgrave Macmillan 


- 2003), hei by Pu a and Dave Wagner, and both excellent. 
. Few movies would seem to be less about class than Hitchcock's Strangers on a Train, but in fact this film is 


ea involved with, even'built around, class thames; sea my “Stranger and Stranger,” Bright Lights Fim 
ournal 55 (2007), http-{/brightlightsfilm.com. For more details on class aggression in Psycho, see my “Boring 
Psycho,” Bright Lights Film Joumal 71 (2011), http-lfbrightlightsfilm.com. Ignoring class issues in a popular 
director is the norm, but class is often a determining factor when least expected. 


. Hitchcock was interested in psychoanalysis, but he uses it as a means of constructing a dramatic situation, 


rather than as a believer th ny a system. Spellbound is full of psychoanalytic references, but as 
Hitchcock laconically observed, “It's just aa manhunt stary wrapped up in pseudo-psychoanalysis” 
(Truffaut, Hitchcock, 165). 


. The.risa of feminist analysis has shifted some cf the attention away from Norman over to Marian and to the 


sexism in the fiim. This welcome expansion of perception fails, however, to attend to the c/ess status of 
Marion, to her work situation, and to her collision with the figure of Cassidy. Psycho i is not just a-movie about 
sexism—it is a movie about class relations. For instance, Sarah Street notes that “our identification with 
Marion as heroine,..becomes stronger ance she has committed the theft. It is of prime significance that the 
money she has stolen belongs to a rich tax-avader._. Marion's ‘transgression,’ therefore, is not just stealing, but 
stealing money which has a clear patriarchal function.” Sae “Hitchcockian Haberdashery” in Gottlieb and 
Broskhouse, eds., 15. Again, the feminist point needs to be integrated with the césss point. There has been an 
enormous amount of discussion of Hitchcock by feminists—Psyche in particular, See aaa Tania Modieski, 


: The Women Who Knew Too Much, sacond edition (New York: Routledge, 2005}, 129-5 
. On occasion, critics notice Norman's placement in the economic systam—but do not consider the implications; 


8.9. Garry Leonard notes, “The Bates Motel is 3 particularly stark example of how badly one can get trapped 
by the abstract market system.” See “Monsters and Mortgages: The Horror Movie as Prime Economic 
Indicator,” Fan International 8.1 (2010): 13. The “market system” is hardly “abstract”: Norman's petite- 
hourgects status in the economic system, especially in businesses that ara failing, ts typical of many 
attracted to fascist ideology. | 
"Bates evades dafinition entirely,” as John Orr puts it, Ses Hitchcock and Twentieth Century Cirama (London: 
Wallflower Press, 2005}, 73. Raymond Durgne: wi ee that “Hitchcock's primary interest Is, not 
Norman's “diver” psychology, but Norman's practica/ thinking and actions.” Ses A Long Hand Look at Psycho 
{London: British Institute, 2002), 130; the emphasis is amas Hitchcock supplied the first of the 
ee diagnosas of Korman—in the movie itself—when the psychiatrist at the end gives a lengthy 
planation speech, Hitchcock had to have a scane like this, to satiat the censors. Tha tact that it is aea 
irra fs plein from the movie itself, given that the last thing we see, apart from the car being pura 
Tom the vey is Norman smiling directly inta the eye of the camara. He got what ha wanted. He is happy 
with himsel 


. Karl Marx, Capital, vol. 1 (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1976}, 187. 

. | azplore the theme of work—physical work—in 2sycho in my “Boring : 

. Paul Baran.and Paul Sweezy, Monopoly Capita! New York: Monthly Review Press}, 315, 

. The local sheriff saems to be-all mht too—and misreads the situation. “Community” in this film is limited to 


showing the sheriff coming out of church on Sunday moming. 


. Saa his interview in Truffaut, Aitchcack, 282. 
. In Harry Bravarman’s words, “that which Is neurotic in ‘the individual is, in capitalism, normal and socially 


desirable for the functioning of society”—“seciaty” ety course, the capitalist class. See Labor and 
Monopoly Capital (New Yor: Monthly Review Press, 1898), l 


. He also took no salary for this movie. 
. Hitchcock himself regarded this epilogue as phony. He befeved that she did not recover, “His wifa lost her mind 


mo Ba In an asylum,” he remarked to Truffaut, and added, “She's probably still thare.” See Truffaut, 
‘235. Hitchcock went to astonishing lengths at realism in Jhe Wrong Man, even shooting scenes in 
ti gees rest home Rose Balastrero was sant tc. Hitchcock featured the actual doctors there. See Ibid, 237. 
ay was censured in December 1954, Hitchcock began work on 7he Wrong Man in 1955, and it appeared 
m 1956 
Murray Pomerance puts it, “What we always lsam from Hitchcock is his method of altering the resources he 
up; ‘his method of applying to them hie own forces of sight and arrangement and of perceiving and 
Tasted ing in them resonances that had gone untapped.” Ses “Hitchcock Quotes,” Quarteny Review of Alp 
and Video 23 (2006): 140. 
. We first sae Uncle Charlie tying on his bed with a heap of bils, Critics have noted the numarcus parallels 
between Uncle Charla and Bram Stoker's Dracula. We learn that Uncle Charle was brain-damaged as a child, 
apparently axplaining his vicious eed 
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Hans Fallada’s Anti-Fascist Fiction 
Germany’s Lost Literary Genius Rediscovered 


Jonah Raskin 


The Hans Fallada books discussed in this essay include Every Man 
Dies Alone, Wolf Among Wolves, The\Drinker, and Little Man, 
What Now? Along with Jenny Williams’s D osaphy of Fallada, More 
Lives Than One, these were published i in paperback in 2009 and 2010 
by Melville House. . \ l 


In The Diary of a Young Girl—one of the most touching books ever written 
about life under fascism—Dutch teenager Anne Frank observed, “Extraordinary 
things happen to people who go into hiding.” Published in 1947 He an - 
introduction by Eleanor Roosevelt, Ftank’s diary awakened the world tọ the daily 
lives of Jews hoping to escape concentration camps and gas ovens. Frank’s story 
was sentimentalized on stage and in the Hollywood movie, but the book itself 
resonated—it still does—with gritty realism and the kinds of details that just will 
not die. 

That same year, 1947, saw the publication of Every Man Dies Alone, the last 
novel to be written by Hans Fallada, the lost man of twentieth-century Germany 
literature. Like Frank’s Diary, Fallada’s Every Man alerted readers around the 
world to the corrosive force of fascism and the extraordinary things that happen to 
people in hiding. The main characters are not Jews; they are neither-religious, nor 
do they spout Marx,,Engels, or Rosa Luxemburg. Every Man presents a series of 
interwoven narratives about fascism that do not echo the dominant stories that.” 
have been told and retold since the end of the Second World War. 

Fallada’s narratives are, however, no less insightful about the society he 
wrestled with his whole life. Indeed, after all these years, his novels might well be 
more needed than ever before to remind readers of the unglamorous side of 
resistance to fascism and to the fact that fascism poisoned everyone's life, 
contaminating an entire society. Every Man Dies Alone, its author, Hans 
Fallada, and his other books are long overdue for rediscovery. 

Fallada was a best-selling novelist in his own time, though now he is not 


nearly as well known as Thomas Mann, Bertolt Brecht, Alfred Doblin, and: 
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Herman Hesse—~all of whom wrote in German and all of whom were translated 
into dozens of languages. In part, Fallada never attained the international acclaim 
of Brecht or Mann because his life was far more checkered and far less admirable 
than theirs. In the eyes of the fascist government, he was a degenerate, though he 
was also an artist, an intellectual, and a humanist. A long-time drug addict and a 
criminal—an embezzler and a thief—Fallada served seven-and-a-half years in 
prisons and in mental hospitals afflicted with genuine. psychological issues and 
substance abuse problems. Unlike Mann, Brecht, Doblin, and others, be was a 
thoroughgoing misfit, nonconformist, and outsider despite the fact that he also 
identified himself totally as a German citizen. 

“T cannot, like other herces, go abroad and produce literature there,” he 
explained. “I’m so rooted in Cemani that [ cannot imagine being able to write 
anywhere else.” On another occasion, he observed, “I am a German and | prefer 
to go under with this accursed and blessed nation than enjoy an illusory happiness 
in a foreign country.” Fallada lived in Germany and wrote in German all through 
the nse and the fall of the Third Reich. 

His best novel, Wolf Among Wolves, first appeared in 1937 when fascism 
already was well-established in Germany and rapidly expanding across Europe. 
The seventy-fifth anniversary of its publication provides an occasion to revisit 
Fallada’s classic, to see it aloagside his other works (including Every Ifan Dies 
Alone), and to look at the author’s disturbing life. The anniversary alsa provides 
an opportunity to ponder the connections between culture and literary creativity 
on the one hand and fascism and censorship on the other hand. Probably no 
major German writer in the zwentieth century was more erttangled with fascism 
than Fallada. Moreover, few if any writers experienced the brutalities af fascism 
as intensely and directly as he did, and lived to tell the tale. 

Four of Fallada’s best novels—Little Man, What Now?, Wolf Among 
Wolves, Everyman Dies Alone; and The Drinker—have been recently 
republished in the United States by Melville House; the new versions include 
fascinating essays about Fallada, who drew on his, own experiences to create his 
fictional characters. Rudolf Wilhelm Friedrich Ditzen was born in 1893 to a 
German bourgeois family and took the pen name Hans Fallada in 1919. From 
an early age, he aimed for literary greatness; his encounters with the law and his 
imprisonment were punishing, of course, but they also provided him with rich 
material to write about. 

Fallada’s third novel, Kleiner Mann—was nun?, became an instant best seller 
in Germany. Translated into English as Little Man, What Now?, and a selection 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club in the United States, it was also made into a 
popular Hollywood movie. Eighty years after it was first published, it provides a 
window on Germany society as it careened toward fascism in the early 1930s. 
Thomas Mann called it “painfully true to life”; the English novelist, Graham 
Greene, praised it for its “superb” characters. 

Hans Pinneberg is the “little man” or “nobody” referred to in the title. 
Emma, his wife, is the “httle woman,” and Horst—the “Shrimp”—is their child 
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born and reared in a world of unemployment, inflation, and unrest. Emma 
belongs to the Communist Party; Hans promises to vote Communist but never ` 
does. His bourgeois background and white-collar jobs prevent him from afhhating 
with the left. Meanwhile, his co-workers join the fascists. The Pinnebergs are 
good people to whom bad things happen. Big men and big, blind social forces 
push them around. 

Fallada describes the Pinneberg’s attempts to create a happy family and stay 
true to one another, though neither love nor frugality are enough to protect them 
from economic crisis and a political world spinning out of control. They quickly 
learn that “everything gets more complicated when you're poor.” At the end of 
the novel, Pinneberg hardly recognizes himself as he stands on a street corner and 
looks at his reflection in a shop window. Surrounding by “well-dressed people, 
respectable people, people who earned money,” Hans Pinneberg is only “a pale 
outline without a collar, in a shabby coat.” He grasps the truth “that he was on 
the outside now, that he didn’t belong here anymore, and that it was perfectly 
correct to chase him away.” In the last chapter, the author writes that, “Nothing 
lasted but being alone.” 

Wolf Among Wolves, Fallada’s best and most far-reaching work, was 
published five years after Little Man, What Now? It has a large cast of well- 
drawn, complex characters from all walks of life and a broad social canvas that 
depicts German society as it disintegrated in the early 1920s. The First World 
War and the Treaty of Versailles provide the historical backdrop. In the last 
section of the novel, Fallada offers his own fictional version of the failed 1923 
putsch that was launched by Hitler and aimed to topple the Bavarian 
government. Neither Hitler nor anyone resembling him appears in Wolf Among 
Wolves, but it is obvious that the clandestine organization and the failed coup that 
are described in the novel are meant to be a reflection of those historical events. 
The conspirators are a despicable lot—egoistical, brutal, and sadistic. One of 
-them is “a monster who kills for the sake of killing.” 

. Fallada composed his 800 page masterpiece in just ten months—from July 

1936 to May 1937. “I wrote without looking up, nor did I look round either— 
neither to the left nor to the right,” he explained. In 1936-37, there was no other 
way he could have written his novel and not been overwhelmed by the terrible 
political events of the time: the enactment of the Nuremberg laws that deprived 
Jews of citizenship; the opening of concentration camps; and the invasion and 
conquest of Europe by German troops. From the first sentence—‘“A girl and a’ 
man were sleeping on a narrow iron bed”—to the last— “Good, good night!”— 
the novel moves forward relentlessly and deliberately, leaving no corner of the lives 
of the main characters unexamined. . 

The title of the book is meant to be both metaphorical and literal. “It was a 
‘hungry age, a wolf age,” Fallada wntes. Many of the characters are predatory, 
though not Wolfgang Pagel—the hero of the novel—known as “Wolf” to friends. 
The son of a successful bourgeois German artist and a veteran of First World 
War, Wolf is addicted to gambling. At roulette tables in the demimonde of 
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Berlin, and alongside cocaine addicts and prostitutes, he loses millions of marks. 
His devoted lover, Petra, is arrested and taken to jail and still he gambles. . 

For much of the novel, the reader dismisses Pagel as a scoundrel incapable of 
taking responsibility for his own actions. Still, he has a remarkable ability to | 
observe, change, and become a mensch. “He must become a man before he can 
be a father,” one character observes of him. In the latter part of the novel, Wolf 
matures, as does his lover, Petra, who gives birth to their child. The ending is far 
happier than the ending of What Now, Little Man>, and it may be why Joseph 
Goebbels called it a “a super book” and noted, too, that Fallada had “real 
talent.” It seems unlikely, however, that Goebbels read all 800 pages carefully; if 
he did he also might have missed much of its meaning. Under the eyes of the 
censors, Fallada used irony and ambiguity, metaphor and symbol. Moreover, 
though the novel includes the 1923 putsch and its conspirators, it also steers clear 
of overtly ideological issues. 

“Am I a reformer? A teacher?” Fallada asked rhetorically in 1937 and + 
-answered, “No, I am only a portrayer.” In Wolff, there are no characters that are 
communists or fascists as there are in Little Man and yet the novel conveys a 
powerful sense of the underlying social and economic conditions that led to 
fascism. [here is so much about money throughout the novel that it would be fair 
to say that money is one of the main characters. Wolf tells the truth about a society 
that 1s determined not to see or, tell the truth about itself. Though there are 
obvious differences between Germany in the 1920s and the United States today, 
the novel offers parables for our own “wolf age” that seems to be “falling to 
pieces” and in which citizens often in denial and, like Wolf, gamble their money 
in Las Vegas and on the Stock Exchange. 

After the publication of Wolf Fallada continued to write, but his books were 
mostly fairy tales and harmless stories for children. Fascism forced him to soften 
his satire and his bitterness and to become more secretive and deceptive. While in 
prison in 1944 he secretly wrote The Drinker and smuggled the novel out, but it- 
remained unpublished until 1950, three years after his death. 

Tt was not until after the end of the Second World War that Fallada returned 
to serious fiction openly and publicly. Every Man Dies Alone—his last novel— 
depicts German fascism from the inside and at the height of its wartime madness. 
At 500-plus pages, with a large cast of characters and a complex social canvas, 
Every Man Dies Alone has the heft and artistry of Wolf Among Wolves. Once 
again, Fallada focuses on a man and a woman-—a married couple, Otto and 
Anna Quangel—whose son is killed in battle and whose death spurs them to 
clandestinely distribute anti-war, anti-Nazi propaganda. Their acts of resistance 
are unsung and often visible only to themselves, the police, and their jailers. Otto 
is a quiet German Everyman; Anna is a self-effacing German Everywoman. 
They are precisely ‘the kinds of humane and decent—though non-affliated—— 
se beings that a writer such as Fallada would want to create to launch a new ` 

ti-fascist culture after the Second World War. 

"The first part of the novel shows how and why the working-class Quangels 
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decide to take a stand against fascism. The second part depicts: ies engaged in 
underground activity, while the police work overtime to identify and apprehend 
them. The third part describes their arrest, imprisonment, trial, torture, and 
refusal to be humiliated, dehumanized, or destroyed. One of the major characters 
is a fascist detective assigned to their case. 

The Italian writer Primo Levi called Every Man Dies Alone, “The greatest 
book ever written about German resistance to the Nazis.” If I had to describe it in 
a sentence I would say that it was “the greatest book ever written about the deadly 
force of fascism.” Fallada shows how the Third Reich operated day in and day 
out, in factories, offices, and homes, on farms and street corners, and in police 
headquarters and prisons. Every Man Dies Alone offers a searing vision of a 
society in which the Nazis are master criminals run amuck. Brutally and savagely, 
they make the most inhumane of laws and carry them out, perverting justice and 
annihilating everyone in their path. Nobody is safe, no one sleeps soundly at 
night, and everyone is under suspicion. Reading the book feels like descending 
into a prison from which there is no escape—and yet there i still a sense of 
human decency. 

The title of the book, Every Man Dies Alone, a one of the most 
powerful lines in Little Man, What Now?, that “nothing lasted but being alone.” 
This captures Fallada’s own abiding sense of alienation and his vision of a society 
in which everyone is trapped in his or her own personal prison cell. The 
Quangels are akin to Wolfgang Pagel, the hero of Wolf, who learns that it is 
essential under the most-extreme conditions “to be as good and as decent as 
possible. Because we are all of one flesh.” Like him, they aim to do the decent 
thing. | 
After the Second World War the Soviet authorities made Fallada the mayor 
of a small town in Germany and put him in charge of de-Nazification. He seems 
to have performed his job admirably. He was not, however, the sort of comrade to 
sing the inspiring lines from “The International”—"“arise ye prisoners of 
“starvation, arise ye wretched of the earth.” Indeed, his novels do not show the 
wretched of the earth rising up in rebellion. Nor do they have the hope and 
optimism of the teenager, Anne Frank, who wrote in her Diary, “I think it will all 
come out right, that this cruelty too will end, and that- peace and tranquility will 
return again.” 

Fallada did not always adopt the habits of Wolfgang Pik the hero of Wolf 
Among Wolves, who engages in “independent, persistent brooding” and who 
also refuses to take “the beaten track.” But he aimed to be true to himself and to 
his humanist values. In Germany, in the [930s and ‘40s, with many of the best 
German minds—Brecht, Mann, Hesse, Walter Benjamin, Alfred Doblin, and 
others—in exile, Fallada was terribly alone and isolated. Out of his own 
loneliness and independence, he created “works of literature that speak eloquently 
“to brooding readers around the world who have nothing to lose but the visible and - 


invisible chains of their own capimily: 
r(A 
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Camille Goodison 


Steve Martinot, The Machinery of Whiteness: Studies in ihe: Sirsctare of 
Racialization (Philadelphia: Temple University Press), 223 pages, 
$25.95, paperback. 


Jordan Flaherty, Floodlines: Community and Resistance from Katrina to 
the Jena Six (Chicago: Haymarket Books), 303 pages, $16, paperback. 


Steve Martinot, critical race theorist at San Francisco State University, begins 
his book with the example of a bulldozer demolishing a freshly abandoned house. 
Everyone who witnesses this scene would see the same thing: the personal 
belongings of the previous tenants being destroyed and removed by a large 
machine. Martinot focuses on the things we do not see, or see but will not 
acknowledge. For example, instead of uncritically accepting the legitimacy of the 
scene, would any bystander feel free to ask whether the residents’ home and status 
deserved to be destroyed or whether the reason for the destruction could possibly 
match the damage done? These questions are not as facile as they appear and in 
his book, The Machinery of Whiteness: Studies in the Structure of Racialization, 
Martinot makes an excellent case for how our refusal to look at America’s race 
machine allows for people’s lives to be destroyed over and over again despite 
social advances such as an end to Jim Crow and progressive civil rights legislation. 
Martinot examines what it means to racialize the other. He looks at how this is 
done, why it continues to be done, and what we can do to stop it. He uses the _ 
verb “to racialize” as Franz Fanon did, that is in contrast to “heumanizing.” 
When white people racialize black people they are defining black people as not 
completely human—three-fifths of a person, perhaps, and maybe even less. 
“Race” is something that Europeans have done to the people they have colonized 
throughout history. By thrusting these colonized people into a subordinate status, 
racializaton is by its nature dehumanizing and makes true racial justice 
impossible. Martinot is not so much interested in individual acts of racism as he is 
in examining how the concept of race was produced in the first place, and how we 
can work to expunge the negatives of “race” from our daily lives so that we can 
see each other as we truly are. The latter cannot be achieved without getting to 
what he feels is the real root of the problem: the social machine that makes 
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racializaton routine no matter the era. 

There is a second book that looks at this problem at a different angle but in a 
more familiar way. While Martinot gives the theory, New Orleans community 
organizer Jordan Flaherty’s Floodlines: Community and Resistance from Katrina 
to Jena Six gives the practice. Flaherty is more concemed with the practical, 
everyday ways in which activists can create the racially just society Martinot hopes 
for. The men and women Flaherty describes are unselfconscious, anarchistic, do- 
it-yourself types who act first and theonze later. It turns out that this 1s not such a 
bad thing when the place you are trying to straighten out is post-Katrina New 
Orleans, with its history of vigilante justice and extreme social stratification. 
Flaherty and Martinot identify the same ground zero, the U.S. South, and both 
eventually move further out to: address issues of gender and sexuality, the present 
increasing anti-immigrant fervor, and U.S. foreign policy particularly in the Near 
East. Martinot’s book begins where Flaherty’s ends (but, also, really begins), 
with the Jena Six case. The impetus for both books clearly comes from the same 
place: trying to figure out what happened in Jena a few years ago, just as the 
nation considered the possibility of Barack Hussein Obama for President of the 
United States. | | 

The story of the Jena Six began in 2006 after the one year anniversary of 
Hurricane Katrina. Jena is a small town in Central Louisiana’s LaSalle Parish; 
thanks to oil money, it is one of the state’s wealthiest communities. Jena is also 85 
percent white, and like many small Southern towns of this type it has a history of 
understood, if unwritten and unspoken, rules for its black minority. At Jena High 
School one such rule was apparently that the races do not mix and it was said that 
white students and black students socialized separately to the extent that even at 
the school. assembly, white students would be seated on one side and black 
students on the other. At one of these assemblies a black student asked the 
principal if he could sit under a tree in the school’s courtyard. No black student 
had ever sat there; it was understood as being for whites-only. Shortly after asking. 
this innocent question three nooses were found hanging from the tree and black 
students were understandably outraged at the message being sent. 

Jordan Flaherty, in the penultimate chapter of Floodlines (“Fight for What’s 
Right: The Jena Generation”) details what happened next. The LaSalle Parish 
school superintendent dismissed the nooses as a “harmless prank” and told the ` 
students to move on. The town’s district attorney told the black students to stop 
making such a big deal about the nooses and that if they did not stop making 
trouble (the students had taken to non-violent protest by standing under the tree) 
he could make their lives “disappear with a stroke of [his] pen.” The atmosphere 
at the school remained tense as the underlying injustices went unaddressed. Later 
that year, in early December, a white graduate of Jena High threatened several 
black students with a gun. The students disarmed the graduate and left with the 
gun. One of the black students was charged with theft, robbery, and disturbing 
the peace. The following Monday he was jeered at by white students and a 
fistfight broke out. A white student was badly beaten and had to be hospitalized. 
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A few hours later six black students were arrested for the beating of the white 
student. [he youths, ranging in ages from fourteen to eighteen, some now facing 
jail terms of up to fifty years, became known as the Jena Six. 

Civil rights activists from across the country took up the cause of the six youths 
who were felt to be victims of seriously unequal treatment. The white perpetrators. 
went uncharged although many people felt they were, at the very least, just as 
culpable. Prominent Jena Six supporters like the NAACP and the Reverend 
Jesse Jackson believed the youths were victims of Southern injustice and racism, 
but Martinot thinks this approach does not get us very far, as it ignores and so 
grants permission to the historical network of systems in operation-—the machine 
that never stops and which has given us various and infinite incarnatians of the 
same injustices. For Martinot, calling what happened to the six black youths 
“racism” ignores how the system really works and where it gets its legitimacy: 


after his indictment, this black student's ability to inhabit this world with 

_ dignity, which ts contingent on his ability to defend himself against assault, 
has been bulldozed by a cold and distant legal process. His residence in 
the sanctity af personhood has been judicially damaged, his freedom © 
chained to a bail bond.... We can see who signed the order. But the fact 
that there was an indictment to be signed in the first place marks the 
operation of this social machinery. It lurks without recourse until it invades 
the space of certain people's s lives. We search for the right of self-defense 
under the rubble. 


How has it come to aes everyone accepts that some people fave the 
right to defend themselves against bodily and psychic harm, almost as certainly as 
others do not? Why are some people’s criminality and aggression legitimized, and 
defended as a right, while others’ peaceful response to such aggressive acts 
‘criminalized? Why does it remain this way no matter what kind of social- 
' transformation or historical progress takes place? Martinot and Flaherty speak 
critically about the prison industrial complex which exists as a large and obvious 
example of this machinery of whiteness. It served as a replacement for the slave 
_ plantation post-Emancipation, and is allowed to exist as part of this cultural 
structure of racialization that maintains white privilege throughout the centuries 
and preserves segregation and the continuing subjugation of poor black and 
Hispanic people. Our present-day prison system has also come to define perfectly 
this idea of legitimizing revenge. It is Martinot’ g contention that racialization relies 
on decriminalizing vengeance and assuming it is okay to attack others while the 
perpetrators themselves go free. 

Martinot argues that the arrest of the youths challenged their right to defend 
themselves against attack. Another way of saying this is that the rights of the black 
` youths ‘to be heard, and of their hurt feelings. to be acknowledged, was not ~ 
possible as the system was founded on denying the possibility of such feelings im 
the first place. In the arrest of the student who disarmed his attacker, Martinot 
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says “we discover an ethics.,.that contradicts the human dignity preserved in the 
right of self-defense....” And yet the history of oppression enables this ethical 
violation. Racialist ideology universalizes this discounting and makes it so normal 
that to point out the affront, or to dare resist this violation, lands you in jail. 
Martinot argues that if ethics refers to how we relate to each other and what is — 
allowable and what is not, then it is something which is fundamental to human 

society. What if our system of ethics is imposed from one group upon another 
while denying them the right to their own sense of what is right or wrong? 
According to Martinot, you get a system made up of people who can “invert 
justice, fairness, democratic procedure, and the ideals of human sanctity, which 
they rationalize on the basis of a concept of race. .. [people] who speak and act as 
parts of [that machine’s} destructive operations, [people whe] think they are 
doing the right thing.” Plainly stated, Martinot believes we have built a system 
where revenge is justified and accepted for keeping black people in “their place.” 

He explains all the reasons why this is so and how it came into being, starting 
with how and why race was invented nearly 400 years ago by the Virginia 
Colonial Council’s laws on matrilineage and miscegenation. But the more 
fascinating parts of the book are his examples of how white aggression has been 
sanctioned and why this poses the ultimate challenge for those of us interested in a 
society where everyone’s humanity is recognized. His arguments on the in-group 
performance aspects of white privilege. (he says white supremacy) are equally 
fascinating. Martinot makes a good case for how many of these racist aggressions 
are simply performances that white people act out for each other as a way of 
raising or solidifying their status. 

Flaherty’s Floodlines: Community and Resistance from Katrina to the Jena Six 
fleshes out many of Martinot’s theories; providing real-world and real-time 
examples of his ideas on race and ractalization. Flaherty introduces us to many 
community activists and street organizers who made a commitment to rebuilding 
the U.S. Gulf Coast after Katrina. In keeping with New Orleans tradition, they 
are a colorful and serious lot, and Flaherty gives a block-by-block, street-by-street 
rundown of the present-day activist scene. Flaherty covers a lot of ground and gets 
into great personal detail as he describes how individual activists try to take back 
their city even as the local government seems:to want them out. From schools to 
jails to Mardi Gras, community activists want the people of New Orleans, people 
whose families have lived on the same street for many generations, to determine 
their own destiny. But because of his scope, including American foreign policy 
and the politics of immigration, Flaherty flirts with spreading himself thin. The 
best parts of the book are its local emphases and its focus on the African- 
American community. But as a juxtapose to Martmot’s Machinery of Whiteness, 
Flaherty’s eye-witness detail and firsthand accounts of life and struggle on the 
streets of New Orleans gives us a glimpse of-what exactly it means to be a cog in 


the machine, even as you are actively working to dismantle it. 
a 
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The last month (late September to late October 2011) was to: all 
appearances a historical turning point. The Arab Spring gave way to the 
New York/World Fall as protesters occupied Wall Street (basing themselves 
in Zuccotti Park), and the movement of the 99% spread across the entire 
globe. A brief, selective chronology serves to highlight the speed with which 
events unfolded. (December 17, 2010) Tunisian protests give nse to Arab 
Spring. (May 15, 2011) Tens of thousands of prctesters begin occupying 
Puerta de Sol square in Madrid. June 9) Adbusters magazine acquires the 
domain name occupywallstreet.org. July 13) Adbusters calls for a Wall Street 
occupation on September 17. (August 23) Anonymous, a hachvist group, 
releases a video encouraging its followers to take’ part in the occupation. — 
(September 5-11) U.S. Day of Rage, an’ Internet-based activist — 
organization, releases tactical guidelines on ree Wall Street. (September 
17) Occupy Wall Street begins wita an estimated 1;000 people. (October 1) 
More than 5,000 protesters march towards Brooklyn Bridge; over 700 arrests 
made: (October 6) Occupy the Hood emerges as a major part of the Occupy 
movement. More than 5,000 protesters march iri Portland, Oregon. Occupy 
protests spread throughout the country. (October 11) More than 100 are 
arrested at Occupy Boston. (October 13) Mayor Bloomberg tells Occupy 
Wall Street that it will need to mave out of. Zuccotti Park the next day for 
park cleaning. (October 14) Bloomberg retreats in the face of mass support 
for the protesters. (October 15) Worldwide Occtpy demonstrations take 
place; protests spread to 951 cities in 82 countries: Occupy London begins 
outside St. Paul’s Cathedral. Occupy Toronto begins in St. James Park. ~ 
Occupy Johannesburg launched. Police crackdown on Occupy Chicago leads 
to 175 arrests. Thousands in New York march on U.S. military recruiting 
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station to protest U.S. military interventions. Seventy people injured, three 
seriously, during clashes with police in Occupy Rome. (October 21) City of 
Melbourne evicts Occupy Melbourne. (October 25) Police move against 
Occupy Oakland, using teargas and rubber bullets. Iraq War veteran, Scott 
Olsen, is in critical condition after being shot in the head by a police 
projectile. (October 26) Occupy Rio begins. (October 27) Occupy Oakland 
calls for a general strike in Oakland on November 2. Slogan “We Are All 
Scott Olsen” emerges. (October 29) Police fire pepper spray and pepper 
balls (hollow projectiles filled with chemical: irritant) at Occupy Denver 
protesters; arrest 20 people. (October 30) Police make 39 arrests in Occupy 
Austn. Thirty arrested in Occupy Portland. (October 31) Police break up 
Occupy Richmond encampment, arresting those who refused to leave. 
Federal lawsuit filed over arrests at Occupy Nashville. Occupy Tulsa begins. 

Given its crucial role in this struggle we at MR would like to express our 
gratitude on behalf of all radicals to Adbusters magazine for its role in 
sparking this extraordinary movement. We are proud to acknowledge that 
recent issues of Adbusters, prior to Occupy Wall Street, carried an excerpt 
and quotes from MR, aimed at sparking revolutionary social change. We urge 
MR readers to check out Adbusters at http://adbusters.org. 

MR authors and frends have participated in the Occupy movement from 
the start, sometimes playing prominent roles. We have heard from friends 
directly involved in Occupy Wall Street, Occupy Boston, Occupy Chicago, 
Occupy Eugene, Occupy Oakland, and from people associated with Occupy 
movements throughout the world. On September 26 Noam Chomsky 
endorsed Occupy Wall Street and on September 27 Cornel West joined the 
protesters at Zuccott: Park. On October 15 John Bellamy Foster spoke at a 
rally in Eugene, Oregon that preceded a march of 2,000 protesters and the 
beginning of Occupy Eugene. See http://mrzine.monthlyreview.org/201 1/ 
foster!91011-html. On October 23 John and Fred, Magdoff led a teach-in on 
capitalism and the environment at Occupy Wall Street, Zuccotti Park, New 
York. http://mrzine.monthlyreview.org/201 1/foster291011.html. Fred went 
on to speak on October 30 at Occupy Boston. http://mrzine.monthlyreview. 
ore/201 1/magdoff311011.-html. MR has donated magazines and books to 
Occupy Wall Street, and to other Occupy movements. We will continue to 
do what we can to support this movement, which, as Naomi Klein said, and 
we agree, is “the most beautiful thing in the world now,” 
http://www. thenation.com/article/163844/occupy-wall-street-most-important- 
thing-world-now. 


As Howard Zinn taught, U.S. history is not what is to be found in 
standard textbooks, in which people’s movements and radical ideas have been 
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carefully erased. Recently there has been renewed interest among scholars in 
the connection between Marx and Lincoln. A new book by former New Left 
Review editor, Robin Blackbur, entitled An Unfinished Revolution: Karl 
Marx and Abraham Lincoln (Verso, 2011), consists of a long introduction by 
Blackburn and various source materials, including Marx’s letter to Lincoln 
and Lincoln's official reply, as well as documentary material about Lincoln, 
Marx, and the left in relation to the Civil War. However, a more startling 
contribution to the understanding of the Marx-Lincoln connection comes from 
the pen of John Nichols, the Washington correspondent of the Nation, in a 
chapter entitled “Reading Marx with Abraham Lincoln,” in his new book, 
The “S” Word: A Short History of an American Tradition...Socialism 
(Verso, 2011). In a journalistic coup worthy of I.F. Stone, Nichols uncovers 
the extent to which Lincoln, in his speeches, took the side of labor over 
capital, seeing the former as the true source of wealth (value). He goes on to 
tell the story of Lincoln, the “Red Republican,” who was an avid reader of 
Marx’s New York Tribune articles, a supporter of European revolutions, and 
a backer of socialists and revolutionaries—to the point that Lincoln and Marx 
had a number of key acquaintances in common. For example, Charles Dana, 
managing editor of the New York Tribune, a Fourierist socialist who went to 
Cologne to recruit Marx as the European columnist of his paper, was 
appointed assistant secretary of war in Lincoln’s administration. Nichols 
concludes: 


Lincoln was not a Marxist, but the first Republican president belonged to 
a time when men such as he were familiar with the writings of Marx and 
the deeds of the revolutionary circle that spread from Europe to the- 
United States in the aftermath of the 1848 rebellions. He sifted and 
winnowed the radical ideas of his day. He found truth in notions about the: 
superiority of labor to capital, just as he found important—at times 
essential—allies among the radicals who shared the view that a dying 
southern aristocracy was mounting not merely a last desperate defense of 
slavery but “in fact, a war upon the rights of all working people” (97). 


rm’ 
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The Supreme Court of India ordered a CBI enquiry into the death of 
‘Azad (Cherakun Rajkumar), a senior member of banned CPI (Maoist) 
Central Committee, and Pandey, who was dubbed by the police as a Maoist, 
killed in what was generally seen as a. fake encounter on the night of July 1-2, 
2010, in Adilabad district of Andhra Pradesh. The bench had expressed 
displeasure over the incident and had remarked “we cannot allow the republic 
killing its own children.” But killing goes on. 

In West Bengal, except Chatrodhar Mahato, almost all the important 
leaders of the Adivas: Uprising of Jangalmahal (or the Lalgarh movement as 
it is popularly called) have faced the same fate as that of Azad. Leaders like 
Lalmohan Tudu, Sidhu Soren, Umakanta Mahato, Shoshodhar Mahato and 
many more died in "encounters" with the joint forces in West Medinipur's 
Lalgarh region. People's Committee Against Police Atrocities (PCPA), in a 
written statement, complained that Lalmohan Tudu, their President, while 
returning from home after meeting his daughter (who was due to appear in the 
Madhyamik exams) was killed by the joint forces from point blank range. 
Sidhu Soren was killed along with four more militia activists while sleeping in 
the jungles at Metala. Umakanta Mahato was captured by CPI(M) activists 
and handed over to the joint forces who then killed him. Seven young 
CPI (Maoist) squad members were killed at night in the jungles at Ranga 
while they were asleep—their bodies were carried hanging in bamboos which 
created huge resentment. 

The last “encounter death" in Lalgarh, just before the election process 
began, was that of Shoshodhar Mahato's. He was the younger brother of 
Chatradhar Mahato—the then jailed PCPA spokesperson. After identifying 
the body of Shoshodhar Mahato, Chatrodhar issued a statement and claimed 
that his brother was killed in a fake encounter. He claimed that he was killed 
by the joint forces after being captured from a hideout. An Association for 
Protection of Democratic Rights (APDR) fact finding also claimed that 
bullet injuries and position of his body and arms etc. proved that there was no 
- encounter at all and he was killed in a fake encounter. Police authorities and 
Government of West Bengal as usual claimed that he was killed in an 
encounter and refused to order any enquiry. 

From a distance all this may seem to be matenal for an er discussion 
of "armed struggle" and "violence", but closer to West Medinipur matters have 
a different aspect. But who is dctudl perpetuator of violence? Government- 
police-administration—are they not inflicting violence in society in a silent 
mode? There are realities perhaps easy to overlook from a distance, but 
impossible to ignore on the scene. Starvation, leading to the ingestion of non- 
food items for survival resulting in death due to stomach diseases, workers 
forced to work in inhuman condition for Jong hours—14-16 hour, forced to 
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work under contract system till death, forced to commit suicide with all family 
members in despair of the ability to sustain life, peasant suicides in the 
thousands when not able to pay the usurer’s debt, lack of any medical facility 
leading to the death of loved ones like ants, slow death of children due to 
malnutrition——are these not violence? The poor are aware of this silent 
violence just as much as the violent attack by lathi-bayonet-bullet with a 
banging sound. We must not equate the justified resistance of the wrathful 
poor with state terror. The state is not, in this society, neutral. Kameshwar 
Yadav, Lalit Mehta and, more recently, Niyamat Ansan were killed for 
combating corruption in the Mahatma Gandhi National Rural Employment 
Guarantee Act (MGNREGA) and the state was unable to protect them. 

It is now evident that the armed resistance movements are not the only 
ones in the line of fire of the central and various state governments. The 
Indian state is finding it increasingly difficult to suppress the spectrum of 
resistance that has developed against its neoliberal policies, with the 
multinational corporations becoming increasingly impatient in their wait for 
the promised lands and resources. Therefore it has adopted the policy of 
annihilating the leadership of these movements by killing or imprisoning the 
leaders. It is of no consequence whether the movements are armed or 
- unarmed; the Indian state's only response to them is repression and ‘more 
repression. 

Among the sincere revoluticnaries, there are none who have not, made 
errors in the past~and there is ro, magic "lne" that will prevent errors in the 
future. The most we can do is learn. Those who, overcome with anger at 
revisionism, thought they could reach a practical agreement with the fascist’ 
- Mamata Banerjee, and who trusted her promises to release political prisoners 
and remove security forces from Jangalmahal, now must know they made a, 
serious error. Those who, cvercome with anger at sectananism and 
dogmatism, thought they could reach an agreement with Chidambaram, the 
corrupt agent of U.S. impenalism, and repress the Jangalmahal resistance 
with the central government's security forces and keep their party's vote bank 
` and jobs, were fully as much in error, if not far worse. There is an adage that 
it is a right error not to be able to recognise your enemies, and a left error not 
to be able to recognise your friends. We regret that many of our friends 
appear to have done both. Going forward, there is no question but that mass 
protest and mass movements are on the nse against the wholly discredited 
neoliberal regime. The Indian masses time and again have produced brave 
and intelligent leaders of local and regional struggles, and they continue to 
emerge in large numbers; we must all do what we can to protect them from the 
murderous forces of repression. 


— 
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the Maoist movement are now the preferred solution of the government to 
neutralize this “threat”. It would be a serious error for those who have over 
the years been angered by the Maoists’ practice, whether rightfully or 
wrongly, not to face the stark reality. The security forces are engaged in 
murder, and close to home. If you are a revolutionary in more than words, you 
have no assurance that your turn is not to come. 

And in the evening of 25th November, the Orissa police suddenly 
arrested Abhay Sahoo, the leader of the POSCO Pratirodh Sangram 
Samiti (PPSS),. For the last six years, the PPSS has been leading the 
peaceful resistance of the villagers in coastal Orissa against the proposed 
multi-billion dollar steel plant of the Korean multinational POSCO. This 
project has received clearance from the Environment Ministry in a grossly 
illegal manner, in direct violation of the Forest Rights Act and the 
Environmental Impact Assessment notification, despite two of the Ministry's 
own inquiry committees’ recommendations that the granting of such a 
clearance would be a crime. While the matter is still being heard in court, the 
people of the villages are bravely resisting the attempts of the government to 
forcibly occupy their lands. The arrest of the PPSS leader is a direct attempt 
‘by the state to break down the movement by robbing it of its leadership, as a 
precursor to unleashing the state forces on the villagers in an attempt to 
deprive them of their lives and livelihoods. 

The message is clear enough. At the same time as the regime appeals to 
the armed resistance to disarm and accept the legal set-up, those who have 
accepted the peaceful and legal path of dissent are arrested. What is constant 
is the Indian government's attempts, by whatever means are at hand, to 
suppress the various peoples’ movements across the country against the 
exploitation, oppression and state-sponsored corporate plunder. If a real, 
anti-capitalist and anti-imperialist in more than words, peoples’ movement 
survives the initial response of immediate repression of protest, there will be 
an attempt to decapitate its leadership. 

A report by the Asian Centre for Human Rights (ACHR) has brought 
into sharp focus the issue of custodial deaths again. According to the report, 
“Torture in India 2011”, four custodial deaths occurred daily over the past 
decade. A total of 14,231 persons died in police and judicial custody in 
India from 2001 to 2010— 1,504 deaths in police custody and 12,727 in 
judicial—according to the cases submitted to the National Human Rights 
Commission (NHRC). 
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The history of the last centuries is a roll-call of the crimes of imperialism 
and capitalism. The vast famines of the late 19th century occurred while 
foodstuffs were being exported to meet the "home charges", i.e. the payment 
of tribute to the British Empire. Starving villagers crawled to the newly built 
railways, and died while trains passed carrying grain to the ports—justified 
to the world by the tenets of the liberal neoclassical economics of the day. The 
Bengal famine of 1943-4 was a direct result of the inaction of the British 
rulers, specifically Winston Churchill, callously refusing the calls to provide 
grain and even permitting its export. 

Today we are witnesses to another vast crime in the making, the 
destruction and death that shall most certainly occur as a result of the frenzy 
of hydro power development now underway in the northeast. According to 
the report submitted in February, 2010 by Inter Ministerial Group...to 
Accelerate the Development of Hydropower in the North Eastern 
Region—“ The assessed potential in NE region including Sikkim together 
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The Global a and China 


John Bellamy Foster and Robert W. McChesriey 
Five years after the Great Financial Crisis of 2007-09 began there is still 


no sign of a full recovery of the world economy. Consequently, concern has 
increasingly shifted from financial crisis and recession to slow growth or 
stagnation, causing some to dub the current era the Great Stagnation.’ 
Stagnation and financial crisis are now seen as feeding into one another. Thus 
IMF Managing Director Christine Lagarde declared in a speech in China on 
November 9, 2011, in which she called for the rebalancing of the Chinese 


economy: 


The global economy has entered a dangerous a uncertain phase. 
Adverse feedback loops between the real economy and the financial sector 
have become prominent. And unemployment in the advanced economies 
remains unacceptably high. If we do not act, and act together, we could 
enter a downward spiral of uncertainty, financial instability, and a collapse 


in global demand. Ultimately, we could face a lost decade of low growth 
and high unemployment.’ 


To be sure, a few emerging anna have seemingly bucked the general 
trend, continuing to grow rapidly—most notably China, now the world’s 
second largest economy after the United States. Yet, as Lagarde warned her 
Chinese listeners, “Asia is not immune” to the general economic slowdown, 
“emerging Asia is also vulnerable to developments in the financial sector.” So 
sharp were the IMF's warnings, dovetailing with widespread fears of a sharp 
Chinese economic slowdown, that Lagarde in late November was forced to 
reassure world business, declaring that stagnation was probably not imminent 
in China (the Bloomberg.com headline ran: “IMF Sees Chinese Economy 
Avoiding Stagnation.”)° f 

Nevertheless, concerns regarding the future of the Chinese economy arè 
now widespread. Few informed economic observers believe that the current 
Chinese growth trend is sustainable; indeed, many believe that if China does 
not sharply alter course, it is headed toward a severe crisis. Stephen Roach, 
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non-executive chairman of Morgan Stanley Asia, argues that China’s export- 
led economy has recently experienced two, warning shots: first the decline 
beginning in the United States following the Great Financial Crisis, and now 
the. continuing problems in Europe. “China’s two largest export markets. are ` 
in serious trouble and can no longer be counted -on as reliable, sustainable 
sources of external demand.” 

In order to avoid looming dea the current economic consensus suggests 
that the Chinese economy needs to rebalance its shares of net exports, 
investment, and consumption. in GDP—moving away from an ecanomy that is 
dangerously over-reliant on investment and exports, characterized by an extreme 
deficiency in consumer demand, and increasingly showing signs of a real 
estate/financial bubble. But the very idea of such a fundamental rebalancing—on 
the gigantic scale required—raises the question of contradictions that lie at the 
center of the whole low-wage accumulation model that has come to characterize _ 
contemporary Chinese capitalism, along with its roots in the current urban-rural ~ 
divide. 

Giving life to these cial realities ig the burgeoning public protest in 
China, now consisting of literally hundreds of thousands of mass incidents a 
year—threatening to halt or even overturn the entire extreme “market-reform” 
model.” China’s reliance on its “floating population” of low-wage internal 
migrants for most export manufacture is a source of deep fissures in an ` 
increasingly polarized society. And connected to these economic and social 
contradictions—that include huge amounts of land seized from farmers—is a 
widening ecological rif in China, underscoring the unsustainability of the 
current path of development. 

Nor are China’s contradictions simply internal. The complex system of 
global supply chains that has made China the world’s factory has also made 
China increasingly dependent on foreign capital and foreign markets, while~ 
making these markets vulnerable to any disruption in the Chinese economy. If 
a severe Chinese crisis were to‘accur it would open up an enormous chasm in 
the capitalist systern as a whole. As the New York Times noted in May 2011, 
“The timing for when China’s growth mode! will run out of steam is probably 
the most critical question facing the world economy.” More important than 
the actual timing, however, are the nature and repercussions of such a 
slowdown. 


Capitalist Contradictions with Chinese Characteristics 


For many the idea that the Chinese economy is rife with contradictions 
may come as something as a surprise since the hype on Chinese growth has 
expanded more rapidly than the Chinese economy itself. As the Wall Street™ 
-Journal sardonically queried in July 2011, “When exactly will China take over 
the world? The moment of truth seems to be coming closer by the minute. 
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China will become the largest economy by 2050, according to HSBC. No, its 
2040, say analysts at Deutsche Bank. Try 2030, the World Bank tells us. 
Goldman Sachs points to 2020 as the year of reckoning, and the IMF 
declared several weeks ago that China’s economy will push past America’s in 
2016.” Not to be outdone, Harvard historian Niall Ferguson declared in his 
2011 book, Civilization: The West and the Rest, that “if present rates persist . 
China’s economy could surpass America’s in 2014 in terms of domestic 
purchasing power.” 

This prospect is generally viewed with unease in the old centers of world 
power. But at the same time the new China trade is an enormous source of 
profitability for the Triad of the United States, Europe, and“Japan. The latest 
round of rapid growth that has enhanced China’s global role was an essential 
component of the recovery of global financialized capitalism from the severe 
crisis of 2007—09, and is counted on in the future. 

_ There are clearly some who fantasize, in today’s desperate conditions, that 
China can carry the world economy on its back and keep the developed nations 
from what appears to be a generation of stagnation and intense political 
struggles over austenty politics. The hope here undoubtedly is that China could 
provide capitalism with a few decades of adequate growth and buy time for the 
system, similar to what the U.S.-led debt and financial expansion did over the 
past thirty years. But such an “alignment of the stars” for today’s world 
capitalist economy, based on the continuation of China’s meteoric growth, Is 
highly unlikely. 

“Let's not get carried away,” the Wall Street Journal cautions us. “There's 
a good deal of turmoil simmering beneath: the surface of China’s miracle.” 
The contradictions it points to include mass protests (rising to as many as. 
280,000 in 2010), overinvestment, idle capacity, weak consumption, financial 
bubbles, higher prices for raw materials, rising food prices, increasing wages, 
long-term decline in labor surpluses, and massive environmental destruction. It 
concludes, “If nothing else, the colossal challenges that lie ahead for China 
provide an abundance of good reasons to doubt long-term projections of the 
country’s economic supremacy and global dominance.” The immediate future 
of China is therefore uncertain, throwing added uncertainty on the entire 
global economy. As we shall see, not only might China not bail out global 
capitalism at present, an argument can be made that it constitutes the single 
weakest link for the global capitalist chain.” 

At question is the extraordinary rate of Chinese expansion, especially when 
compared with the economies of the Triad. The great divergence in growth rates 
between China and the Triad can be seen in Chart 1, showing ten-year moving 
averages of annual real GDP growth for the United States, the European 
Union, and Japan, from 1970 to 2010. While the rich economies of the United 
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Chart 1. Change in Real GDP, 1970-2010 (Ten-Year iii Average of 
Percent Change From Previous Year) 
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Sources: WDi database for China, Japan, and the European Union (http://databank.worldbank.org) and 
St. Louis leder Reserve Database (FRED) for the United States (ittn://research.atlouis fed_org/fred2/). 


States, Western Europe, and Japan have been- increasingly prone to 
- stagnaton—overcoming this in. 1980-2006 only by means of a senes of 
financial bubbles—-China’s economy. over the same period (beginning in the 
Mao era) has continually soared. China managed to come out cf the Great 
Financial Crisis period largely unaffected with a double-digit rate of growth, at 
the same time that what The Economist has dubbed.“the moribund nch word” 
was laboring to achieve any positive growth at all. ° 

To give a sense of the difference that the divergence in south rates shown in 
Chart 1 makes with respect to exponential growth, an economy growing at a rate 
of 10 percent will double in size every seven years or so, while an economy 
growing at 2 percent will take thirty-six years to double in size, and-an economy 
growing at | percent will take seventy-two years. 

The economic slowdown in the developed, capital-rich economies is 
long-standing; associated with deepening problems of surplus capital 
absorption or overaccumulation. As the New York Times states, “Mature 
countries like the United States and Germany are lucky to grow about 3- 
percent annually”—1imdeed, today we might say lucky to grow at 2 percent... 
Japan’s growth rate has averaged less than | percent over the period 1992 °` 
to 2010. As Lagarde noted in a speech-in September 201'], according to 
the latest IMF projections, “the advanced economies will only manage an 
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anemic | 1/2-2 percent” growth rate over the years 2011—12. China, in 
contrast, has been growing at 10 percent." _ 

The problems of the mature economies are complicated today by two further 
.features: (1) the heavy reliance on financialization to lift the economy out of 
stagnation, but with the consequence that the financial bubbles eventually burst, 
and (2) the shift towards the corporate outsourcing of production to the global 
South. World economic growth in recent decades has gravitated to a handful of — 
emerging economies of the periphery; even as the lion’s share of the profits 
derived from global production are concentrated within the capitalist core, 
where they worsen Benen of maturity and stagnation in the capital-nch 
„economies. .. 

As the structural crisis akii the center of the capitalist world economy 
has deepened, the hope has been raised by some that China will serve to 
counterbalance the tendency toward stagnation at the global level. However, 
“even as this hope has been raised it has been quickly dashed—as it has 
become increasingly apparent that cumulative contradictions are closing in on 
China’s current model, producing growing panic within world business. 

lronically, today’s fears regarding the Chinese economy stem in part from 
the way China engineered its way out of the global slump brought on by the 
Great Financial Crisis—a feat that was regarded initially by some as conclusive 
proof that China had “decoupled” itself from the West’s fate and represented 
an unstoppable growth machine. Faced with the world crisis and declining 
foreign trade, the Chinese government introduced a massive $585 billion 
stimulus plan in November 2008, and urged state banks aggressively to make 
new loans. Loca! governments in particular ran up huge debts associated with 
urban expansion and real estate speculation. As a result, the Chinese economy 
rebounded almost instantly from the crisis (in a V-shaped turnaround). The 
growth rate was 7.] percent in the first half of 2009 with state-directed 
investments estimated as accounting for 6.2 percentage points of that growth.’ 
The means of accomplishing this was an extraordinary increase in fixed 
investment, which served to fill the gap left by falling exports. 

This can be seen in Table 1, which shows the percent contribution to China’s 
GDP of consumption, investment, government, and trade (net exports). The 
sharp increase in investment as a share of GDP, which rose 7 percentage points 
between 2007-10, mirrored the sharp decrease in the share of both trade and 
consumption over the same period, which dropped 5 and 2 percentage points, 
respectively. Meanwhile, the share of government spending in GDP remained 
steady. Investment alone now constitutes 46 percent of GDP, while investment 
plus trade equals 52 percent. 

-- As Michael Pettis, a professor at Peking University’s Guanghua School 
of Management and a specialist in Chinese financial markets, explained, the 
sharp drop in the trade surplus in the crisis might “have forced GDP growth 
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Table 1. Percent Contribution to China’s GDP, 2002-2010 


A B C D B+D 

Cansumption investment Government Trade Investment 

: son ; + Trade 

2002 - 44.0 36.2 15.6 4.2 40.4 
2003 42,2 39.1 - 14.7 0 40 43.1 
2004 40.6 40.5 13.9 5.1 45.6 ` 
2005 38.8 39.7 14.1 JA 47.1 
2006 _ 36.9 39.6 2» T37 9.7 49.3 
2007 36.0 39.1 13.5 11.4 50.5 
2008 35.1: 40.7 13.3 10.9 51.6 
2009 35.0 45.2 12.8 7.0 32:2 
2010 33.8 46.2 13.6 6.4 52.6 


Sources: - Pettis “Lower Interest Ra tes, Higher Savings? 
http://mpettis.com October 16, 2011; China Statistical Yearboor. 


rates to nearly zero.” However, “the sudden and violent expansion in 
investment” served as “the counterbalance to keep growth rates high.” Of 
course behind the dramatic ascent of the investment share of GDP, nising 10 
percentage points during the years 2002-10, lay the no less dramatic descent 
of the consumption share, which dropped 10 perentage points over the same 
penod, from 44 percent to 34 percent, the smallest share of any large 
economy." 
With investment spending running at close to 50 percent in this period the 
Chinese economy is facing widening overaccumulation problems. For New 


York University economist Nounel Roubini: 


The problem, of course, is that no country can be productive enough to 
reinvest 50% of GDP in new capital stock without eventually facing - 

. immense overcapacity and a staggering non-performing loan problem. 
China is nfe with overinvestment in physical capital, infrastructure, and 
property. To a visitor, this is evident in sleek but empty airports and bullet 
trains (which will reduce the need for the 45 planned airports), highways 
to nowhere, thousands of colossal new central and provincial government 
buildings, ghost towns, and brand-new aluminum smelters kept closed to 
prevent global prices from plunging. 


Commercial and high-end residential investment has been excessive, 
automobile capacity has outstripped even the recent surge in sales, and 
overcapacity in steel, cement, and other manufacturing sectors is,increasing 
further.... Overcapacity will lead inevitably to serious deflationary 
pressures,- starting with the manufacturing and real-estate sectors. 

Eventually, most likely after 2013, China will suffer a hard landing. 
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All historical episodes of excessive investment—including East Asia in the 
1990’s—have ended with a financial crisis and/or a long period of slow 
goah 


Overinvestment has been accompanied by increasing financial frailty 
raising the question of a “China Bubble.” The government’s fixed investment 
stimulus worked in part through encouragement of massive state bank lending 
and a local borrowing binge, resulting in further speculative boom centered 
primarily on urban real estate. China’s urban expansion currently consumes 
half of the world’s steel and concrete production as well as much of its heavy 
construction equipment. Construction accounts for about 13 percent of 
China’s GDP. 
Although insisting that the bursting of China’ s “big red bubble” still is 
“ahead of us,” Forbes magazine cautioned its readers in 2011 that “China’s 
„real estate bubble is multiplying like a contagious disease,” asking: “China’s 
housing market: when will it pop, and how loud of an explosion will it make 
when it goes boom?” But for all of, that, Forbes added reassuringly that 
“China’s property bubble is different,” since it is all under the watchful eyes 
of state banks that operate like extensions of government departments. . 

-This notion of a visionary and wise Chinese state that can demolish any 
obstacles put before the economy on its current path, is the corollary of the 
notion that the Chinese economy. as it now exists will grow-at double-digit 
annual rates far into the future. It is an illusion—or delusion. The Chinese 
model of integration into global capitalism contains contradictions that will 
obstruct its extension. 

This is certainly true in finance. While Forbes *is hopeful, the Financial 
Times reports something quite different. State banks, supposedly at the center 
of the financial system, have been hemorrhaging in the last few years due to 

“the loss of bank deposits to’an unregulated shadow banking system that now 
supplies more credit to the economy than the formal banking institutions do. 
Indicative of a shift toward Ponzi finance, the most profitable activity of state 
banks is now loaning to the shadow banking system. A serious real estate 
downturn began in August 2011 when China’s top ten property developers 
reported that they had unsold inventories worth $50 billion, an increase of 46 
percent from the previous year. Property developments are highly leveraged 
and developers have become increasingly dependent on underground 
(shadow) lenders, who are demanding their money. As a result, prices on new 
apartments have been slashed by 25 percent or more, reducing the value of 
existing apartments. China in late 2011 was experiencing a significant 
- property price downturn, with sharp drops in home prices, which had risen by 
~ 70 percent since 2000. 

Mizuho Securities Asia bank aani Antos, a close observer of the sector, 
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estimated in July 2011 that bank lending doubled between December 2007 and 
May 2011, and although the rate of increase has declined over the last year, it 
remains far higher than the growth in GDP. As a result, Antos calculates that 
bank loans stood at $6,500 per capita in 2010 compared to GDP per capita of 
$4,400, and that the disproportion continues to increase, a situation he terms 
“unsustainable.” In addition there are unknown amounts of off-balance-sheet 
loans, and the current reporting of non-performing loans at | percent of total loans 
only serves to guarantee a sharp increase in this rate in the near future by 100 
percent and up. Antos and ‘other obsérvers have noted that the banks’ 
capitalization was inadequate even prior to the break in real estate prices. Despite 


the vast financial resources that the Chinese government has in its role as lender of - 


last resort, a sharp decline in real estate prices and in construction, and therefore 
in GDP, would: produce a full-blown crisis of market confidence in a situation 
marked by great uncertainty and fear.” 


Already in 2007 Chinese Premier Wen Jiabao declared that China’s — 


economic model was “unstable, unbalanced, uncoordinated and ultimately 
unsustainable.” Five years later this is now more obvious.than ever. The most 
intractable problem, the root cause of instability, is the low and declining 
share of GDP devoted to household consumption, which has dropped around 
|1 percentage points in a decade, from 45.3 percent of GDP in 2001 to 


33.8 percent in 2010. All the calls for rebalancing thus boil down to the need — 


for a massive increase in the share of consumption in the economy. 

Such rebalancing has been a major goal of the Chinese government since 
2005, and there is no shortage of proposals on how to accomplish it. But they 
all founder in the face of the underlving reality. As Michael Pettis states: “Low 


consumption levels are not an accidental coincidence. They are fundamental to. 


the growth model.” First among the relevant factors is the (super)exploitation of 


workers in the new export sectors, where wages grow slowly while productivity . 


with advanced technology grows rapidly. The rise in wages necessary to yield an 
increase in consumption as a share of GDP would drive the large foreign- 
owned assembly plants to countries with lower wages. And the surrounding 
penumbra of small- and middle-scale plants run by Chinese capitalists would 
also begin to disappear, squeezed by tightening credit and suey increasingly 
‘prone to embezzlement and flight.'® 

The declining share of consumption in GDP is smermi abod to 
China’s high savings rate, largely associated with the attempts by people tò 
put aside funds to safeguard their future due to the lack of national safety net. 
Between 1993 and 2008 more than 60 million state sector jobs were lost, the 
majority through layoffs due to the restructuring of state-owned enterpnses 
beginning in the 1990s. This represented a smashing of the “iron rice bowl”. 
or the danwei system of work-unit socialism that had provided guarantees to 


> state-enterprise workers.'” Social provision in such areas as unemployment 
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compensation, social insurance, pensions, health care, and education have 
been sharply reduced. As Minxin Pei, senior associate in the China Program 
at the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, has written: 


Official data indicate that the government’s relative share of health-care 
and education spending began to decline in the 1990s. In 1986, for 
example, the state paid close to 39 percent of all-health care 
expenditures.... By 2005, the state’s share of health-care spending fell to 
18 percent.... Upable to pay for health care, about half of the people who 
are sick akoo not to see a doctor, based on a survey conducted by the 
Ministry of Health in 2003. The same shift has occurred in education 
spending. In 1991, the government paid 84.5 percent of total education 
spending. In 2004, it paid only 61.7 percent.... In 1980, almost 25 
percent of the middle-school graduates in the countryside went on to high 
school. In 2003, only 9 percent did. In the cities, the percentage of 
middle-school graduates who enrolled in high school fell from 86 to 36 


percent in the same period.”° 


The growing insecurity arising from such conditions has compelled higher 
savings on the part of the relatively smali proportion of the population in a 
position to save. 

However, the more fundamental cause for rapidly weakening consumption is 
growing inequality, marked by a falling wage share and declining i incomes in a 
majority of households. As The Economist magazine put it in October 2007, 
“The decline in the ratio of consumption to GDP does not reflect increased 
saving; instead, it is largely explained by a sharp drop in the share of national 
income going to households (Gn the form of wages, government transfers and 
investment income). Most dramatic has been the fall in the share of wages in 
GDP. The World Bank estimates that this has dropped from 53 percent in 
1998 to 41 percent in 2005.”"' 

The core contradiction thus lies in the extreme form of exploitation that 
characterizes China’s current model of class-based production, and the 
enormous growth of inequality in what was during the Mao period one of the 
most egalitarian societies. Officially the top 10 percent of urban Chinese 
today receive about twenty-three times as much as the bottom 10 percent. But 
if undisclosed income is included (which may be as much as $1.4 trillion 
dollars annually), the top [0 percent of income recipients may be receiving 
sixty-five times as much as the bottom 10 percent.” According to the Asian 
Development Bank, China is the second most unequal country in East Asia 
(of twenty-two countries studied), next to Nepal. A Boston Consulting 
Group study found that China had 250,000 U.S. dollar millionaire 
households in 2005 (excluding the value of primary residence), who together 
held 70 percent of the country’s entire wealth. China is a society that still - 
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remains largely rural, with rural incomes‘less than one-third these in cities. 
The majority of workers in export manufacturing are internal migrants still 
tied to the rural areas, who are paid wages well below those of workers based 
in the cities.” 
China’s “Opening” and the Global Supply Chain 

Today's Chinese economy is a product of both the Chinese Revolution of 
1949 and of what William Hinton called “The Great Reversal,’ or what is 
more often referred to as the “reform period,” which began in 1978 under 
Deng Xiaoping, two -years after Mao Zedong’s death. The Chinese 
Revolution introduced a massive land reform, the greatest in history, 
expropriating the land from the landlord class and creating a system of 
collective agriculture. Industry, meanwhile, came to be dominated by state 
enterprises. [he twofold system of worker nghts took the form of what Hinton 
called the “clay nce bowl” in the countryside, which guaranteed peasants a 
permanent relation to the land as usufruct, or user rights, organized in the 
form of collective agriculture; while workers in state enterprises benefitted from 
the “iron rice bowl” or a system of guaranteed lifetime jobs and benefits. 
(There was also what was called a “golden rice bowl,” representing the 
privileges of state bureaucrats.)”* E 

Economic growth in the Mao period was impressive, despite periodic 
setbacks and internal struggle that developed within the Party itself (culminating 
in the Cultural Revolution). Economic growth dunng the entire 1966-76 
period reached an annual average rate of 6 percent according to World Bank 
data, while industrial production grew at an annual average rate of around 10 
percent. An immense industrial infrastructure, both heavy and light, was created 
virtually from scratch in these years, complete with a transportation and power 


Y 


network, that by the end of the Mao period employed 100 million people. This - 


then was exploited in the market-reform period that followed. The output of 
Chinese agriculture was improved during the Cultural Revolution period and 
productivity reached remarkable levels. As Mark Selden, then coeditor of the 
Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars, wrote, “In 1977 China grew 30 to 40 
percent more food per capita [than India] on 14 percent less arable land and 
distributed it far more equitably to a population...50 percent larger. ”” 

The market reforms associated with the Great Reversal were aimed at 
eliminating or expropriating collective agriculture and state enterprises, while 
proletarianizing the population by weakening both the iron rice bowl and the 
clay nce bowl, i.e., the economic gains made by peasants and workers in the 


revolution. In the countryside, collective farms were broken up and replaced . 
with a family contract system. The land was divided into strips (still allocated ` 


by the collective) to which peasants had user nights. Each noodle-like strip of 
land was small and made working the land less efficient, providing a very 
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marginal existence for peasant families. As Hinton wrote: “This was not 
‘postage stamp’ land such as used to exist before land reform, but ‘nbbon 
land,’ ‘spaghetti land,’ ‘noodle land’—strips so narrow that often not even the 
right wheel of a cart could travel down one man’s land without the left wheel 
pressing down on the land of another.””° . 

Although some left analysts of China’s development, such as world-system 
theorist Giovanni Arrighi, have called China a case of “accumulation without 
dispossession,” the market reform period was in fact characterized from the 
start by massive accumulation by dispossession (primitive accumulation), and 
hundreds of millions of people were proletarianized.” As geographers 
Richard Walker and Daniel Buck succinctly explained in New Left Review in 
2007: 


‘There are three major routes to proletananization in China: from the 
farming countryside, out of collapsing state companies in the cities, and 
through the dissolution of former village enterprises. To take the first of 
these: rural displacement to the cities is vast, numbenng roughly 120 
million since 1980—the largest migration in world history. The abolition 
of the communes and instigation of the household responsibility system 
allowed some farmers to prosper in the richest zones, but it has left 
marginal producers increasingly exposed to low pnce, poor soils, small 
plots, lack of inputs, and the corruption of predatory local cadres. In the 
cities, peasant migrants do not have residency nghts and become long-term 
transients. [his is due to the household registration or hukou system, 
created in the Maoist era to limit rural-to urban migration.... 

A second route into the new wage-labour class is out of state owned 
enterprises (SOEs). These were the centerpiece of Maoist 
industrialization, accounting for nearly four-fifths of non-agricultural 
production. Most are in the cities, where they employed 70 million people 
in the 1980s. This form of employment has been steadily dismantled, 
starting with a law that allowed temporary hire without social protection 
[1.e. minus the iron rice bowl] and a 1988 bankruptcy law terminating 
workers’ guarantee of lifelong employment.... Most decisive was the 
massive layoffs at the end of the 1990s.... By the early 2000s employment 
in state-owned enterprises had halved, from 70 to 33 per cent of the urban 
workforce, with ‘some 30 to 40 million workers displaced. 

Finally, a transition to wage-labour followed from the collapse of 
rural township and village enterprises (I VEs). These flourished in the 
wake of the dissolution of the communes, with the first phase of 
liberalization in the early 1980s, especially in Guangdong, Fujian, and 
around Tianjin and Shanghai. By the early 1990s, they had mushroomed 
to 25 million firms, employing well over 100 million people—with as 
much as 40 percent of the total manufacturing output. Owned and 
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operated by local governments, they usually embodied socialist obligations 
to provide jobs, wages and social benefits to villagers, and ta support 
agriculture and rural infrastructure. Many worked as subcontractors to 
urban state enterprises. Hence, when many lead-firm SOEs went 
bankrupt in the 1990s or found more cost-effective suppliers, thousands of 
TVEs were left in the lurch.... As these small enterprises imploded, 
millions of workers were stranded. The result has been a two-stage 
incorporation of peasants into the proletariat, first as TVE workers 
nominally protected by the obligations of local government, then as 
proletanans subject to the full force of the market—Marx’s shift from 
“formal” to “real” subsumption of labor.”® 


More recently, as we shall see in a later section of the paper, the robbing 
of many péasants (indeed entire villages) of the small plots that were allocated 


at the time of the breaking up of the collectives in the early 1980s, has now | 


accelerated into a national struggle, leading to massive rural protests. 

The privatization of state assets and the robbing of state enterprises have 
produced enormous wealth at the top in China, with the leading capitalists 
obtaining their wealth through cronyism. More than 90 percent of those in the 
richest 20,000 people in China are said to be “related to senior government 
or Communist Party officials,” creating a whole class of millionaire. and 
billionaire “princelings,” the offspring of top officials.” In addition, land 
expropriated from farmers for sale to developers has enriched an untold 
number of local officials. 

The market reforms included what Deng called an “open door” policy, in 
which China put out the welcome sign for multinational corporations—in 
sharp contrast to other East Asian nations like South Korea, which at a 
similar stage in its development placed heavy restrictions on foreign direct 
investment in industry. Production in China was increasingly geared to 
exports of manufactured goods associated with the supply chains of Triad- 
based multinational corporations. China was the second biggest recipient of 
foreign direct investment in the world in 2009, after the United States. 
According to a 2006 report by the Development Research Center of the 
State Council (China’s cabinet}, foreign capital (concentrated in the export 
sector) controlled 82 percent of market share in communications, calculator, 
and related electronics; 72 percent in instrumentation products, cultural, and 
office machinery; 48 percent in textile apparel, footwear, and hats; 49 percent 
in leather, fur, feather, and related industries; 51 percent in furniture; 60 
percent in educational and sports products; 41 percent in plastics: and 42 
percent in transport equipment.” 


t 


As indicated by Shaun Breslin, professor of politics and international ` 


studies at the University of Warwick, after factoring in re-exports through 
Hong Kong and elsewhere, roughly 30 percent of all exports from China in 
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1996-2005 ended up in the United States; about 26 percent in Japan; and 
around l6 percent in the European Union. Others, in determining the effects 
of re-exports, have estimated the U.S. share of China’s exports even higher, at 
50 percent. ”' 

In the complex global supply lines of multinational corporations, China 
primarily occupies the role of final assembler of manufactured goods to be sold 
in the nch economies. Export manufacturing is directed not at the actual 
production of goods, but at commodity assembly using parts and components 
produced elsewhere and then imported to China. The final commodity ts then 
shipped from China to the developed economies. 

China is the world’s biggest supplier of final information, communications, 
and technology goods, and multinational corporations accounted for about 87 
percent of China’s high-tech exports at the beginning of 2006. But, the parts 
and components for these high-tech goods are almost all imported to China by 
multinationals for assembly prior to their export via multinationals to the 
markets within the Triad.” Consequently, most of the costs of goods 
associated with exports from China typically do not represent value captured 
by the Chinese economy. According to the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, “In 2009, it cost about $179 in China to produce an iPhone, 
which sold in the United States for about $500. Thus, $179 of the U.S. 
retail cost consisted of Chinese imported content. However, only $6.50 was 
actually due to assembly costs in China. The other $172.50 reflected costs of 
parts produced in other countries.” 

Within the East Asia region as a whole, China's is the final production 
platform, with other East Asian nations, like Japan, South Korea, and 
Singapore producing the parts and components. China’s imports of parts and 
components increased almost twenty four times in 1992—2008, while its final 
‘goods trade increased only around twelve times in the same period. In 2009, 
17 percent of its parts and components imports came from Japan, |7 percent 
from South Korea, 15 percent from the ASEAN6 (Brunei, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore, and Thailand), 10. percent from Europe, 
and 7 percent from North America. Hence, it is not so much China that is 
the producer of electronic goods and information, communication, and 
technology products, but rather East Asia as a whole, within a global supply 
chain still dominated by multinational corporations within the Triad.” 

The Chinése economy today is thus structured around the offshonng needs 
of multinational corporations geared to obtaining low unit labor costs by taking 
advantage of cheap, disciplined labor in the global South, a process known as 
“glcbal labor arbitrage.” In this global supply-chain system, China is more the 
“world-assembly hub than the world factory. 

In an article written in 1997, Jin Bei, head of the Research Group for a 
Comparative Study of the International Competitiveness of China’s 
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Manufactured Goods, Chinese Academy of Sciences, contended that most 
goods being exported from China were not Chinese comestically 
manufactured goods, but rather should be identified as “para-comestically 
manufactured goods” reflecting a supply chain under the contro- of foreign 
multinationals. “Foreign partners,” he wrote, 


obtain the bulk-of the direct economic benefits from manufactured goods 
turned out by wholly foreign-owned businesses and Sino-foreign joint 
ventures in which they have controlling shares. Such goods do not 
primarily involve the actualization of China’s productive forces, but the 
actualization of foreign productive forces in China, or the economic 
actualization achieved by turning Chinese resources into productive forces 
subject to the control of foreign capital owners. These goods shculd not, 
therefore, be identified in principle as manufactured goods made in 
China.... For example of the ten top brands of shirts in the world, seven 
are produced bv the Beijing Shirt Factory, yet for producing a shirt 
bearing the Pierre Cardin label that retails for 300 yuan, the factory only 
receives three to four yuan in processing fees. How can these shirts be 
convincingly identified as Chinese-made??? 


In order to illustrate the effects of global supply chains it is, useful to look at 
the famous example of Barbie and the world economy. A Barbie doll (“My 
First Tea Party Barbie”) marketed in California in 1996 sold at a price of 
$9.99 and was labeled “Made in China.” Nearly all of the raw materials and 
parts that made up ‘the doll, however, were imported, while Chinese workers 
put together the final Barbie. (At the time there were two Barbie factories in 
China and one each in Indonesia and Malaysia.) Each factory in China 
employed around 5,500 workers. Most of the plastic resin in the form of 
pellets or “chips” was probably imported via the Chinese Petroleum 
Corporation, Taiwan’s state-owned oil importer. The nylon hair came from 
Japan. The cardboard packaging and many of the paint pigments and oils 
used for decorating the dolls came from the United States. Only the cotton 
cloth for Barbie's dress came from China, which otherwise simply supplied 
labor to assemble the dolls. The workers operated the plastic mold-injection 
machines, painted the details on the doll {requiring fifteen different paint 
stations), and sewed the clothing. Workers were paid around $40 a month. 
The total labor cost for each Barbie was a mere 35 cents, or 3.5 percent of 
the final retail price.” 

In 2008 Chinese manufacturing workers on average, according to the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, received only 4 percent of the wage compensation of 
manufacturing workers in the Un:ted States. Hence, the added margin of profit 
to be obtained by producing in China (with the same technology) instead of the 
United States or other developed countries can be enormous. Chinese workers 
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that assemble iPhones for Foxconn, which subcontracts for Apple, are paid 
wages that only represent 3.6 percent of the final total manufacturing cost 
(shipping price), contributing to Apple’s huge 64 percent gross profit margin 
over manufacturing cost on iPhones, according to the Asian Development 
Bank. 

Work under these conditions, especially if it involves migrant labor, often takes 
the form of superexploitation, since the payment to workers is below the value of 
labor power (the costs of reproduction of the worker). The KYE factory in China 
produces manufactured goods for Microsoft and other U.S. factories, employing 
up to 1,000 “work-study” students 16-17 years of age, with a typical shift 
running from 7:45 A.M. to 10:55 P.M. Along with the “students,” the factory 
hires women 18-25 years of age. Workers reported spending ninety-seven hours a 
week at the factory before the recession, working eighty plus hours. In 2009, given 
the economic slowdown, the workers were at the factory eighty-three hours a week, 
and on the production line sixty-eight. Workers race to meet the requirement of 
producing 2,000 Microsoft mice per shift. The factories are extremely crowded; 
one workshop, 105 feet by 105 feet, has almost 1,000 toiling workers. They are 
paid 65 cents an hour, with 52 cents an hour take-home pay, after the cost of 
abysmal factory food is deducted. Fourteen workers share each dorm room, 
sleeping on narrow bunk beds. They “shower” by fetching hot water in a small 
plastic bucket for a sponge bath.” 

Similar conditions exist at the Meitai Plastics and Electronics Factory in 
Dongguan City, Guangdong. There two thousand workers, mostly women, 
assemble keyboards and computer equipment for Microsoft, IBM, Hewlett- 
Packard, and Dell. The young workers, mostly under thirty, toil while sitting on 
hard stools as computer keyboards move down the assembly line, one every 7.2 
seconds, 500 an hour. A worker is given just |.1 seconds to snap each separate 
key into place, continuing the operation 3,250 times every hour, 35,750 times a 
day, 250,250 times a week, and more than a million times a month. Employees 
work twelve hour shifts seven days a week, with two days off a month on 
average. They are at the factory eighty-one hours a week, while working for 
seventy-four. [hey are paid 64 cents an hour base pay, which is reduced to 41 
cents after deductions for food and room. Chatting with other workers dunng 
work hours can result in the loss of a day and halfs pay. l 

Meitat workers are locked in the factory compound four days of each week 
and are not allowed to take a walk. The food consists of a thin, watery rice 
gruel in the morning, while on Fridays they are given a chicken leg and foot as 
a special treat. Dorm rooms are similar to the KYE factory with bunks lined 
along the walls and small plastic buckets to haul hot water up several flights of 
- stairs for a sponge bath. They do mandatory unpaid overtime cleaning of the 
factory and the dorm. If a worker steps on the grass on the way to the dorm 
she ts fined. Workers are regularly cheated out of 14 to 19 percent of the 
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wages due to them. The workers are told that “economizing on capital...is the 
most basic requirement of factory enterprise. men 

The Yuwei Plastics and Hardware Product Company in Dongguan pays 
its workers eighty cents an hour base pay for fourteen-hour shifts, seven days a 
week, making auto parts, 80 percent of which are sold to Ford. In peak 
season, workers are compelled to work thirty days.a month. In March 2009 a 
worker who was required to stamp out 3,600 “RT Tubes” a day, one every 
twelve seconds, lost three fingers when management ordered the infrared 
safety monitors turned off so that the workers could work faster. The worker 
was paid compensation of $7,430, a little under $2,500 a finger.” 

What drives the global labor arbitrage and the superexploitation of 
Chinese labor of course is the search for higher. profits, most of which accrue 
to multinational corporations. This can be seen in a study carned out by the 
National Labor Committee and China Labor Watch of Pou Yuen Plant F in 
in Dongguan (owned by the Taiwanese Pou Chen Group). The vast majority 
of the production in Plant F is carried out for the German sports lifestyle 
corporation PUMA. Plant F in 2004 had around 3,000 workers with the 
median age twenty to twenty-two years. [he base wage for these workers was 
31 cents an hour, $12.56 a week. They worked 13.5—16.5 hour daily shifts 
from 7:30 A.M. to 9:00 P.M., 11:00 P.M, or midnight, with one, three, or 
four days off a month. Twelve workers share a crowded dorm room. The 
report found: | 


e From beginning to end the total cost of labor to make a pair of - 
PUMA sneakers in China comes to just $1.16. The workers’ wages 
amount to just 1.66 percent of the sneakers’ $70 retail price. It takes 
2.96 hours to make a pair of sneakers. 


e PUMA’s gross profit on a pair of $70 sneakers is $34.09. 

e PUMA’s hourly profit on each pair of sneakers is more than twenty- 
eight times greater than the wages workers received to make the 
sneaker. 

e PUMA is making a net profit of $12.24 an hour on every 
production worker in China, which comes to an annual proht of 
$38,188.80 per worker. For Pou Yuen Plant F alone, PUMA’s 
net profit gained from the workers exceeds $92 million. 

e Even after accounting for all corporate expenditures involved in 
running its business—which the workers in China are ultimately 
paying for—-PUMA\’s net profit on each $70 pair of sneakers is sull 
$7.42, or 6.4 times more than the workers are paid to make the 
sneaker. 

è In the first five days and two hours af the year—before the first week 
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sneakers to pay their entire year’s salary.” 


In 2010 eighteen workers, aged eighteen to twenty-five, at the Foxconn 
factory complex in Shenzhen, which produces iPhones and iPads for Apple, 
attempted suicide, fourteen succeeding, the others injured for life. This 
created a national and international scandal, and Houga world attention to 
these conditions of extreme exploitation. bas 

_ Although China has minimum-wage legislation and various labor 
regulations, more and more workers (pnmarily migrants) toil in an 
unregulated, informal sector within industry in which minimum wages do not 
apply and a portion of workers’ wages are withheld. According to Anita 
Chan in China’s Workers Under Assault: The Exploitation of Labor in a 
Globalizing Economy (2001), the minimum wage levels are set “at the lowest 
possible price...while maintaining [the] workers’ physical survival,” although 
many workers are denied even that. “Workers’ wages are eroded by a 
multitude of deductions” for such things as forgetting to turn off lights, 
walking on the grass, untidy dormitories, and talking to others at work. In a 
survey carried out by the Guangdong trade union, it was revealed that 32 
percent of workers were paid below the legal minimum wage.” 

The global labor arbitrage that hes behind this system of extreme 
exploitation is in fact a system of imperial rent extraction that feeds the profits 
of global monopoly-finance capital.*“* China’s extraordinary growth is thus a 
product of a global system of exploitation and accumulation, the chief rewards 
of which have been reaped by firms located in the center of the world 
economy. 


The Floating Population 


In order to understand the extreme exploitation of labor in China, and the 
unique class contradictions associated with this, it is necessary to examine the 
role of its “floating population.” In the household registration (hukou) system 
set up in 1955-58, each individual was given a particular household 
registration in the locality of his/her birth. This places limitations on internal 
migration within the country. The “floating population” thus consists of those 
who live in an area outside their place of household registration, of which 
there are currently 221 million people, 160 million of which are said to be 
rural migrants outside their home county. This rural migrant labor population 
makes up almost 70 percent of the workers in manufacturing and 80 percent 
in construction. They occupy the lowest rungs in urban employment and are 
paid wages far less than the national urban average, while often working 50 
percent longer hours. In Beijing around 40 percent of the population in 201 | 
were migrant workers, with temporary residence. In the city of Shenzhen 
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nearly 12 million out of a total population of 14 million people are rural 
migrants. In addition to receiving much lower pay, rural migrants lack the 
benefits provided to urban-based workers in the cities, and frequently live and 
work at the factory in dormitory conditions. The vast majority of rural migrant 
laborers are under thirty-five-years of age—in 2004 the average age was 
twenty-eight. They work in industrial centers under superexploitative 
conditions (1.e., receiving wages below the normal reproduction costs of 
workers) for a few years and then typically return to the land and their 
peasant origins. 

The enormously long hours worked under hazardous conditions in China, 
particularly by rural migrant workers, takes its toll in terms of industrial 
accidents. According to official data, there were 363,383 serious work-related 
accidents in China in 2010, which included 79,552 deaths. This represented 
- a marked improvement since 2003, when there were 700,000 work-related 
accidents and | 30,000 fatalities. Most of the victims are migrant workers.” 

Although Western scholars have often treated migrant workers in China in 
terms of the standard model of surplus labor attracted to the cities (based on the 
development model associated with the work of W. Arthur Lewis and ultimately 
derived from Marx’s reserve army analysis) the conditions of the labor surplus in 
China are in many ways unique. China’s floating population can be seen as 
constituting a reserve army of labor in Marx’s terms but with a distinct difference. 
Its distinctiveness lies in the temporary and partial nature of proletaranization 
and in the permanent connection of migrants to the land—a product of the 
Chinese Revolution and the clay nce bowl. Peasants retain land use nghts (a 
form of equity in that land), which are penodically reallocated by village 
collectives on a relatively egalitarian basis, taking into consideration their 
occupation of and work on the land. This provides an incentive for rural migrants 
to maintain a strong connection to their families and the land. The miniscule 
peasant holdings—on average |.2 acres but as small as an eighth of an acre— 
offer a bare bones existence: a homestead with a roof overhead and food to eat. 
Although market reformers have sought to break up these plots, few families are 
willing to give up their clay nce bowl—their use nights to the land. However, in 
order to prosper under these conditions, peasant families must periodically seek 
nonfarm work to supplement their meager earnings. This gives nse to the 
growing phenomenon of rural migrant labor, which is intensified due to 
reductions in state support in rural areas during the market reform period.” 

Rural migrants send remittances back to their families and attempt to save a 
part of their income to bring back with them. There is strong evidence to suggest 
that—above and beyond the enormous obstacles to obtaining permanent urban 
residence status—rural migrants have a strong desire to return to the 
countryside due to their continuing links to the land, which provides some 
security. Land is regarded as a permanent asset that can be passed on to future 
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generations. | hus in a state survey in 2006 only 8 percent of rural migrants 
indicated that they planned to stay long-term in their urban destination. During 
the migratory stage of their lives rural migrants float back and forth. One survey 
in 2002 found that only 5 percent of migrants did not return home that year, 
while 60 percent spent less than nine months away from their home counties. 
The return migration serves to cushion the economy in a downturn. Dunng the 
Great Financial Crisis of 2007-09, which resulted in a sharp drop in Chinese 
exports, there was a significant drop (14-18 million) in the number of migrant 
workers, as rural migrants who were unable to find employment returned to the 
land, and new outward migration decreased. The result of this reverse migration 
was to hold down unemployment—to the point that wages actually increased 
during the crisis due to labor shortages in industry (induced in part by China's 
quick economic turnaround) and in response to food price inflation.” 

Some analysts have commented on ‘how the structural features of rural 
migration allow high-quality labor power to be reproduced in the rural 
regions, effectively outside of the capitalist market economy, which then 
becomes available on a floating basis for its intensive superexploitation in the 
cities—without urban industry having to foot the real costs of the reproduction 
of labor power.” Costs are kept low and productivity high because production 
is carried out by young workers who can be worked extremely intensively— 
only to return to the countryside and be replaced by a new inflow of rural 
migrants to industry. This cuts the costs and increases the productivity of 
industry. The eighty hour plus work weeks, the extreme pace of production, 
poor food and living conditions, etc., constitute working conditions and a level 
of compensation that cannot keep labor alive if continued for many years—it 
is therefore carried out by young workers who fall back on the land where they 
have use nights, the most important remaining legacy of the Chinese 
Revolution for the majority of the population. Yet, the sharp divergences 
between urban and rural incomes, the inability of most families to prosper 
simply by working the land, and the lack of sufficient commercial employment 
possibilities in the countryside all contribute to the constancy of the floating 
population, with the continual outflow of new migrants. 


Land, Labor, and Environmental Struggles 


Although a number of left analysts, as we have seen, continue to point to 
China as a case of “accumulation without dispossession, ””® primarily due to 
the rural peasantry’s retention of land use rights, in our view the evidence 
suggests that China is less of a departure from the standard pattern. Such an 
extreme, rapid development of a capitalist market economy is impossible 
without primitive accumulation, 1.e., dispossessing the population of their 
assets and direct relation to the means of production. Hinton argued in The 
Great Reversal in 1990 that in order to carry out the primitive accumulation 
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of capital in China it would be necessary for capitalists to weaken and then 
smash both the iron rice bowl and the clay nce bowl, the chief gains of the 
mass of the population in the Chinese Revolution.”” Both nce bowls have 
been under attack. In response to this—as well as to the driving exploitation 
of workers and growing inequality—the protests of workers and peasants have 
been increasing in leaps and bounds. 

The number of large-scale “mass incidents” (petitions, demonstrations, 
strikes, and nots) im China has risen from 87,000 in 2005 to 280,000 in 
2010, according to official Chinese sources.”! The two main sources of 
conflict are: (1) land disputes, especially in response to illegal land 
requisitions, regarded as attacks on the clay rice bowl; and (2) labor disputes, 
particularly the resistance of workers within state enterprises to relentless 
privatization and the smashing of the iron nce bowl. In addition, there are 
rapidly growing struggles by workers. and peasants over environmental 
destruction. 

In 2002—05 thousands of peasants were involved in protests in Dongzhou 
village in Guangdong against the building of an electricity plant that had 
resulted in a land requisition for which they were not fairly compensated. 
Workers built sheds outside the plant and attempted to block its construction. 
Conflict with the authorities led to a major part of the plant being blown away 
by explosives and the police opening fire on protesters in December 2005, 
leading to a number of deaths. 

In December 2011 an uprising began in Wukan, a coastal village of about . 
20,000 in Guangdong. Villagers set up roadblocks, chased away government 
representatives, and began arming themselves with homemade weapons in 
protest over a land requisition, which appropriated their land-with little or no 
compensation. After a ten-day standoff with the local government the villagers 
agreed to end their protest and reopen the village, when a number of their 
demands were met. 

These cases reflect struggles going on all over China, increasingly threatening, 
as Bloomberg Businessweek states, “the reversal of one of the core principles of the 
Communist Revolution. Mao Zedong won the hearts of the masses by 
redistributing land from rich landlords to penniless peasants. Now, powerful local 
officials are snatching it back, sometimes violently, to make way for luxury 
apartment blocks, malls, and sports complexes in a debt-fueled building binge.” 
Local provincial, county, and city governments had accumulated debts of 2.79 
trillion yuan ($412 billion) by the end of 2009, spurred-on by government’s fiscal 
stimulus in response to the Great Financial Crisis. The local governments used 
land belonging to villagers to secure the debt in their localities, promising land 
sales. Hence, cities are grabbing land to finance their mushrooming debt. . 

Falling real estate prices have accelerated the process, forcing local 
governments with inadequate tax. bases to engineer more land sales. Land 
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sales currently account for around 30 percent of total local government ` 
revenues, and in some cities make up more than half the revenue. Land 1s 
being sold without the support and at the expense of the villagers who have 
use rights to plots that are collectively owned; while the proceeds of such land 
sales are lining the pockets of local officials. Not. only do the peasants lose 
their permanent relation to the land (and the clay nce bowl), they are being 
compensated at rates far below the value for which the land is being sold to 
developers by the local authorities. Some 50 million peasants lost their homes 
during the previous three decades, while the expectation is that some 60 
million farmers will be uprooted over the next two decades.” 

Labor disputes are stil the most common form of mass incident, 
accounting for some. 45 percent of the total according to one estimate. In the 
summer of 2010 China’s leading industries in auto, electronics, and textiles 
were hit by dozens of strikes. Although the role of state-owned enterprises 
(SOEs) in China has declined under the force of privatization, there still 
remain some 60 million employees of SOEs in urban areas.” “In the Maoist 
socialist era,” as Mingi Li has written, “the Chinese [state] workers enjoyed a 
level of class power and dignity unimaginable by an average worker in a 
capitalist state (especially in the peripheral and semi-penpheral context).” Jn 
the period of market reforms these workers have been increasingly reduced to 
a state-sector proletariat, but with remnants of the iron rice bow! (or at least its 
ghostly memory) remaining where workers are strongest. This has led to 
intense class struggles. In 2009 workers at the Tonghua Iron and Steel 
Company in Jilin province revolted against privatization and massive layoffs, 
carrying out a general strike under the leadership of a Maoist-era worker 
known as. “Master Wu.” When the general manager of a powerful private 
company that was taking over the enterprise threatened to fire all of the 
workers, the workers beat him, to death. The government backed off and 
canceled the privatization plan.” 

After land and labor disputes, the largest number se mass incidents in 
China are associated with environmental factors, particularly struggles over 
pollution. China’s environmental problems are massive and growing. It now 
has sixteen of the world’s twenty most polluted cities. Two-thirds of urban 
residents are breathing air that is severely polluted. Lung cancer in China has 
increased 60 percent over the last decade even though the smoking rate has 
remained unchanged. Desertification is leading to the loss of about 6,000 
square miles of grasslands every year, around the size of Connecticut. This 
contnbutes to sandstorms, resulting in the dust that represents a third of 
China’s air pollution problem. Water shortages, especially in northern China, 
and water pollution are both growing. China has only 6 percent of the world’s 
freshwater but over three times that share of the world’s population. Its per 
capita water supply is down to a quarter of the global average, while 70 
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percent of the country’s rivers and lakes are severely polluted. Some 300 
million people in the rural areas are drinking unsafe water, while one-fifth of 
the drinking water sources in the. major cities are below standard. Massive 
dam projects designed to deliver electricity are leading to farmland loss, 
ecological damage, and the forced migration of millions. In 2008 China 
surpassed the United States as the leading emitter of greenhouse gases 
(although far below the latter in per capita emissions). Such conditions have 
led to an upsurge in environmental mass protests. Complaints to authonties 
increased by about 30 percent a year between 2002-04, reaching 600,000 
annually, while the official tally of disputes in relation to environmental 
pollution hit 50,000 in 2005. 

< Most of China’s manufacturing force, as we have seen, consists of a 
floating population which remains tied to the land and user rights (the clay 
rice bowl), while also experiencing extreme exploitation and degraded 
environmental conditions in the cities. Given this, the struggles over land, 
labor, and the environment are wedded in China as nowhere else—to the 
point that we may be witnessing the emergence of an environmental 
proletariat, along with a partially proletarianized, relatively independent, and 
egalitarian peasantry.” 

As Samir Amin argues, urban China is incapable of absorbing the 
hundreds of millions of rural workers in China (a dilemma that exists at 
various levels throughout the global South). Hence, some 50 percent of the 
Chinese population will. have to remain rural. China does not have the 
external outlet for surplus population that was available to industrializing 
Europe during the period of colonial expansion. 

In China’s case, the legacy of its revolution has created an independent 
peasantry that feeds 22 percent of the world population with 7 percent of the 
world’s arable land, with an equitable land distribution. Rather than seeing 
this as an archaic weakness of the society, to be subjected to relentless 
primitive accumulation, it should be seen as a strength of Chinese society, 
which reflects the genuine need for access to the land on the part of half of 
humanity.” 


China and the World Crisis 
With the economic Triad of the United States (and Canada), Europe, 


and Japan caught in continuing economic stagnation—made more evident 
following the Great Financial Crisis—the focus has been increasingly on 
China as the means of lifting the world economy. Thus the Winter 2010 issue 
of the journal The International Economy carried the responses of more than 
Aifty orthodox economists from various countries to the question: Can China 
Become the World’s Engine for Growth? The answers vaned widely, but most 
of those questioned emphasized the internal contradictions of the Chinese 
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economy, its tendency towards overinvestment and export dependency, its low 
consumption, and its need to rebalance. Recently, fears that the 
contradictions of the Chinese economy may further imperil the entire world 
accumulation process—if China is not able to rebalance toward higher 
consumption, lower debt, and a lower renminbi—are voiced daily by 
international capital. Worries that the days of China’s economic miracle are 
numbered and that it is headed towards a sharp slowdown in growth and 
financial crisis are now prevalent. As Paul Krugman wrote in a New York 
Times column entitled “Will China Break?” on December 18, 201 |: 


Consider the following picture: Recent growth has relied on a huge 
construction boom fueled by surging real estate prices, and exhibiting all 
the classic signs of a bubble. There was rapid growth in credit—with 
much of that growth taking place not through traditional banking but 
rather through unregulated “shadow banking” neither subject to 
government supervision nor backed by government guarantees. Now the 
bubble is bursting——and there are real reasons to fear financial and 
economic cnsis. 


Am I describing Japan at the end of the 1980s? Or am I describing 
America in 2007? I could be. But right now I’m talking about China, 
which is emerging as another danger spot in a world economy that really, 
really doesn’t need this right now...a new [potential] epicenter of crisis.”” 


But few mainstream analysts, Krugman included, recognize the true 
intensity of the economic, social, and environmental contradictions in China, 
which make its development pattern unsustainable in every respect. These 
contradictions are now giving rise to hundreds of thousands of mass protests 
annually, as peasants struggle to retain their use rights to the land, the floating 
population (itself still connected to the land) resists superexploitation, state 
workers defy privatization, and millions more struggle against environmental 
degradation. 

The story usually presented in the U.S. media of a nation-state 
competition (and occasional collaboration) between the United States and 
China hides the deep and growing class inequities in a country where the 
golden nce bowl of the state bureaucrats has been so enlarged that the families 
of the most powerful Party members control billions of dollars in wealth. For 
example, the family of China’s Premier Wen Jiabao has a wealth estimated at 
$4.3 billion—in a country where wage income is among the lowest in the 
world, and where inequality is skyrocketing.” 

Chinese low-wage exports have been almost entirely consumer durable 
goods (Department II in the Marxian reproduction schemes as opposed to 
Department I, investment goods), notably in the areas of information 
technology and communications, and electronics—but also including clothing, 
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furniture, toys, and various household products. In 2010 “Made in China” 
goods accounted for 20 percent of furniture and household equipment sold in 
the United States, 12 percent of other durables, and 36 percent of clothing 
and shoes.°’ Suck Chinese imported commodities are referred to as 
“deflationary” goods in corporate lingo, since they reduce the cost of many 
goods usually purchased with wages, and offset higher prices on other items of 
mass consumption, such as gasoline. Wal-Mart, which alone accounts for 12 
percent of the goods shipped to the United States from China, has even been 
called the greatest frend of the U.S. working class. Indeed, as W. Michael 
Cox, chief economist for the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas put it, given its 
low prices, “Wal-Mart is the best thing that ever happened to poor people.”™ 
Yet, these same low-priced imported goods, which Wal-Mart exemplifies, 
make it possible for real wage levels in the United States and other rich 
countries to stagnate—as the relative shift of manufacturing employment to 
the global South, pulls down wages directly and indirectly (and as what were 
well paying jobs disappear). 

The growth of cheap manufactured imports has often led to calls for 
protectionism on the part of U.S. labor groups. However, there is little 
acknowledgement that these cheap imports are produced by or for 
multinational corporations headcuartered in the Triad. The real struggle, 
then, is one of creating international solidarity between Chinese workers, who 
are suffering from extreme forms of exploitation (even superexploitation), and 
workers in the developed world, who are currently losing ground in a race to - 
the bottom. Today much of the basis for such international worker solidarity 
can be found in the struggles of workers and peasants in China; which could 
conceivably be strengthened further by the resurrection of the revolutionary 
process in China (a turn to the left). 

For the New York Times, nothing but “Mao’s resurrection or nuclear 
cataclysm” is likely to arrest China’s current course. Yet, if what is meant by 
“Mao’s resurrection” ts the renewal in some way of the Chinese Revolution 
itself—-which would necessarily take new historical forms as a result of 
changing historical conditions—the potential remains, and is even growing 
under current conditions.” 

In 1853, Karl Marx argued that the Chinese Revolution of those days 
(the famous Taiping Rebellion) might destabilize the financial conditions of 
the British Empire and hasten the possibilities of revolt in Europe.™ 
Although Marx’s expectations were disappointed, his notion that the fates of 
China and the West were tied together was in many ways prophetic. China's - 
deepening contradictions will undoubtedly have an effect on the Triad and on 
the world as a whole, in what now appears to be the descending phase of 
capitalism. 
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Ecological Civilization, Indigenous 


Culture, and Rural Reconstruction in 
China 


Wen Tiejun, Lau Kinchi, Cheng Cunwang, He Huili, and Qiu 
Jiansheng 


The governments of almost all developing countries are facing the long- 
term twin problems of capital shortages and high fiscal debts, resulting from 
their attempts to modernize the state forms and economic and financial 
relations left by colonialism or copied-from western political culture. Whether 
they claimed to be of the left or the right ideologically, they almost invariably 
undertook policies to attract foreign investment and encourage domestic: 
private investors to join the global industrialization competition during the 
twentieth century. . 

When one looks across many countries, there is a general pattern that 
seems clear—the greater the reliance on agriculture as the main source of 
employment, the poorer they are. But such a causal relationship gives a false 
impression. Up to the present the heavy institutional costs of indusinalization 
with a modernized political superstructure, occurring together with a 
backward economic infrastructure, have not been recognized. Most developing 
countries have traveled down this one-way path, and sooner or later they have 
fallen into the trap of “modernizing” while leaving the Institutional cost to the 
people and the environment. 

Continental China, the biggest developing country, with the largest 
population (but also with- significant natural resource constraints) has close to 
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20 percent of the world’s population, but only 9 percent of its arable land and 
a mere 6 percent of its fresh water.’ Over the centuries, China had its share of 
drought- or flood-induced famines. But if not for a 6,000-year history of 
irrigated agriculture, with its related’ “village rationality” based on traditional 
indigenous knowledge—which internalizes risks by its multifunctional rural 
cultures of sustainable self-reliance—China would have been a land of 
perpetual hunger. 

China has in large part accomplished the historical process of transiton from 
primitive capital accumulation for the formation of high-risk urban industry— . 
although at an extremely heavy internal cost to rural society. Ít is unique in being 
the only emerging industrialized nation among the “underdeveloped” countries 
that has been able to pass through an industrial revolution while retaining an 
“indigenous” population, larger than 100 million. (Here we use the term 
“indigenous” to refer to the retention of indigenous knowledge and culture 
among a considerable part of Chinese society, the 99%, as differentiated from 
Hong Kong or Shanghai which were transformed by western colonial culture.) 
But China has continued to suffer after entering the period of industrial 
expansion. Its problems were not just caused by the severe crisis of the mid— 
1990s, when government debt to GDP was 140 percent, and 30 million urban 
workers were made jobless, hence stirring up a big noise about “China collapse” 
from the Western media. These problems were also related to the impact of the 
East Asian financial turmoil in the late 1990s, at the same time as China was in 
the process of joining the World Trade Organization, and thus becoming 
increasingly integrated into the world competition of financial capital. 

The political and ideological efforts of global capitalism have caused a 
century of conflicts. They are manifested in chronic overaccumulation (excess 
capital and excess capacity), reflecting a shortage of profitable investment outlets 
relative to investment-seeking surplus. Such contradictions are evident at the 
global level and in China itself. China entered the World Trade Organization 
with a significant industnal capital surplus and, this, according to orthodox 
economic views (particularly in the West), worsened the global industrial capital 
competition in the mid—Z000s. It also changed the international view of China 
from one of encouragement and applause for its new direction, to the one 
concerned with the so-called “China Threat” to the capitalist world-economy. ` 

However, the real question with regard to the future of China, we would 
argue, is more ecological than economic. Under the pressure to accumulate, 
sufficient capital to begin a major self-propelling forward push (what Marx 
called the primitive accumulation of capital), and to participate in global 
competition, national capital commodified the natural and human resources 
on which people's livelihood depended, taking land, labor, and money out of 
villages while leaving aged men, and women with children, at home. This 
historical process not only destroys nature and family, but also homogenizes 
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diversified rural indigenous traditional knowledge. 


Eurocentric Knowledge Systems Exclude Local Knowledge and Seek to 
Standardize Human Beings i 


The substance of modern Eurocentric education, duplicated by developing 
countries in the twentieth century and continuing today, mainly serves 
capital's drive to turn human beings into a factor of production tn order to 
obtain surplus labor value. Modern education is also a part of superstructure 
that strengthens governments’ power based on urban culture to implement 
pro-capital policies, whatever “ism” is claimed by the country. Ít requires that 
knowledge be standardized and homogenized for convenient dissemination. 

Such education benefits mainstream scholars and turns so-called 
intellectual circles into interest groups allied with capital. Institutional 
education controlled by mainstream scholars has also commercialized itself as 
worldwide business. [he globalization of such institutional education shares 
the enormous profits from human resources and, in the process, naturally and 
necessarily excludes the local and diversified indigenous knowledge contained 
in rural cultures—because it 1s this knowledge which inherently blocks the 
commodification of human beings and their subsequent transformation into 
factors of production. 

In China there have been a number of alternative experiences very different 
from the mainstream approach. From the 1970s to the ‘90s, the country’s fast 
growth was driven by the domestic demands of rural industrialization, mainly 
dependent on “village rationality.” Following the 1949 revolution, all arable 
land in villages was distributed in the form of use nghts to all households 
according to the number of people in the family. Since there was no private 
ownership of land and water in rural China, no one could be laid off in the 
course of the village’s economic development, and no one wanted to leave the 
village because, without private land rights, they would also be leaving their 
economic secunty behind. Periodic redistribution of land use nghts by village 
collectives guaranteed the nghts for those who had not transferred their 
residence away from the village. Such a kind of multi-functional right naturally 
created a rationality that could absorb the cost of external risks through 
mechanisms within the villages. ) 

Village rationality was originally derived from traditional rural culture that 
stressed resource sharing, income parity, cooperative solidarity, sacial justice, 
and the morality of village elites. Although it is true that village elites and 
large landholders were not always moral and human relations in villages were 
frequently far from ideal, these indigenous cultural features were originally 
created in response to extreme constraints of limited natural resources during 
the thousands of years of rural China’s history of irrigated agriculture. 

However the rural institutions based on the historical cultural elements 
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mentioned above, in addition to the equity of village members’ use rights to 
the land, created by the land revolution in the Maoist period, assisted in 
village resiliency and helped overcome natural disasters. More than eight 
thousand villages in rural China underwent successful primitive capital 
accumulation for rural industnalization in the name of a socialist collective 
system, during the period of the rapid growth of Township and Village 
Enterprises (IT VEs). They benefited from village rationality based on 
traditional culture, with much lower institutional cost than urban industry. 

After the global capital-onented radical reforms following the urban 
economic crisis of the mid-1990s, external economic influences increasingly 
affected villages and presented insuperable transaction costs, and the I VEs 
were weakened. Commodification of rural resources could occur only by 
destroying village rationality in the name of both “public nghts” and “market 
criented reform.” Such radical changes have incurred immense institutional 
costs and shifted the sacrifice to society. This induced huge numbers of mass 
conflicts as people struggled against the commodification of their land and 
labor. 

The expansion of industrial capital during the mid—1990s has impacted 
the radical reform of marketization in education and culture. As capital 
expanded its influence and government investments were withdrawn, only a 
few applied agriculture technical schools and rural cultural centers avoided 
bankruptcy. 


Environmental Protection is Naturally Maintained by Local Indigenous 
Cultures 

In 2007 the Chinese central government issued a national strategic 
document to transform the industrial capital-oriented economic mode, with its 
heavy pollution burden, into a new historical penod of “Ecological 
Civilization.” The government’s long-term agricultural policy in 2008 also 
followed suit; the new sustainable target became “resource conservation and 
environmentally fnendly agriculture.” 

- The developed countries with agriculture based on small farms (European 
Union) or households (Japan and Korea) have gwen up on capital-intensive 
agriculture based on big farms (United States). They have gradually 
reformed their policies and now promote both multifunctional agriculture and 
comprehensive agrarian regional development. There is some emphasis on 
organic production (for both food quality and safety), as well as rural. 
ecological environmental protections combined with traditional rural cultural 
regeneration. i 

Increasingly people understand that traditional agnculture and indigenous 
knowledge, developed before the domination of modern ~chemical-intensive 
agriculture, were derived from experiences in different climatic zones and 
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environments, and were maintained by the rural households. Although most of 
these traditional systems have minimal economic returns, they frequently have 
optimal positive effects in protecting the environment and providing for 
sustainable livelihoods. 

Over thousands of years traditional multifunctional agriculture, originally 
maintained by village and small household farming, was able to develop and 
apply what are essentially systems of eco-environmental sustainability. This 
has been gradually recognized as important, not because of modern education 
or mainstream institutions, but because of the challenges of global warming in 
adversely affecting yields and incidents of low food safety and quality. 

China is now the number one emitter of carbon dioxide in the world 
(although still far behind the United States in per capita carbon emissions). 
Internally, 47 percent of its area-sourced (also called non-point sources) 
pollutants come from agriculture.” There is no universal model for rural 
development and agncultural modermization that can deal with these issues. 
However, rural China, similar to other Asian developing countries, is rich 
with indigenous knowledge in its rural communities that encompass 240 
million small household farmers. It cannot duplicate large-scale tarming of 
Anglo-Saxon patterns. Only a very small number of countries can follow the 
U.S. industnal agricultural model with its anti-human and anti-environment 
crimes, including those imposed on poor countries through neo-colonialism. 
Such a system relies on importing natural resources such as oil and phosphate 
fertilizers to enable standardized agncultural production with highly 
capitalized large-scale farms. It also means displacing vast numbers of people 
from the land. Most developing countries and regions in Asia, like rural 
China, have regional agriculture that can be congruent with the characteristics 
of nature of heterogeneity and diversity that will be essential for an ecological 
civilization. 

The Three Principles of Rural Reconstruction Movements in China 

Dunng the policy debates inside China in the 1990s some researchers 
created the concept of san nong wen ti (three-dimensional agrarian issues) to 
replace the concept of “agricultural issue,” which was an import from western 
culture. The central authorities finally accepted this new approach in 2001. 
The New Rural Reconstruction (RR) program of the twenty-first century has 
mobilized thousands of rural people to join movements of local education 
carried out by rural reconstruction institutes and community colleges. The 
program has assisted applied projects in many villages—utilizing grassroots 
human resources for building self-organization, self-empowerment, and self- 
governance for rural regeneration. Five years later the central government 
announced that the top priority program “New Socialist Countryside 
Construction” would be part of the tlth Five-Year Plan. It included an 
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investment of trillions of yuan into rural education, medical services, and 
infrastructure construction. 

The purpose of the RR movement is to promote innovation and evolution 
for rebuilding a positive social and economic structure for rural sustainability. It 
is now becoming the most popular active cultural regeneration movement with 
peasants and citizens in China, despite many difficulties from conservatives and 
mainstream interest-group intellectuals. The volunteers working. for the Rural 
Reconstruction Center at Renmin University of China are committed to the 
Three Ps (the three Peoples’ Principles): people’s livelihood, people’s 
solidarity, and peoples cultural diversity. They emphasize peasants 
organizational and institutional renewal—the implementation of local 
comprehensive experiments with the application of grassroots knowledge. 

In the ten years of its practice, the RR movement has helped advance 
ecological civilization as a people’s endeavor to promote village cooperatives, 
organic farming, and eco-architecture. The effort also encourages migrant 
laborers’ organizational renewal by strengthening their basic nghts in the coastal 
regions. In addition, it promotes fair trade and consumer participation in urban 
areas, drawing on the integrated’ efforts of rural villagers and urban citizens, 
including women and the aged, as well as input from intellectuals and urban 
youth. 

This echoes a social movement of progressive intellectuals of the 1920s 
and ‘30s that worked with peasants in the countryside to deal with the same 
problem of natural and human resources being converted into commodities by 
the government’s pro-capital policy, which was aimed at accelerating 
industrialization and its related urbanization. Like today, it also octurred 
during a time of suffering caused by the impacts of an overseas crisis. 

Although the problems of transforming natural and human resources into 
commodites in rural:China of the 1920s and again in the “90s were essentially 
the same—as were the imported economic and political ideologies—different 
interest groups have made the changes. Aware of the values of rural China’s 
historical culture, many teachers from hundreds of universities, both at the 
central and local levels, have now joined the rural reconstruction movements and 
taken fresh experiences into their classes and textbooks. The emerging new 
alternative education system may become a meaningful counterforce to the 
globalization of capital, and its corresponding institutional education. 

Today's problems require different ways of thinking, and the 
abandonment of rigid moderization schemes for forms of thought that respect 
local, indigenous culture. The economic and social problems that China faces 
today were created, and in a sense recreated, first by the rush to participate in 
the system of global capital, and then by the use of procedures developed for 
capital and resource intensive agriculture. But as Albert Einstein is reported 
to have said, “We can't solve problems by using the same kind of thinking we 
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used when we created them.” 


Notes 


1. Official Chinese data in 2005 indicated that the China's share of the world’s arable land was as little as 7 
percent, even lower than the 9 percent indicated in the text here.—7he Egitors. See “Arable Land Decreases to 
102.4 Million Hectares, ” People’s Dally Online, October 24, 2005, http:ffenglish.peopladaily.com.ca. 

2. January 2010, China's Pollution Census. See also Jonathan Watts, “Chinese farms cause more pollution than 
factories, says official survey,” Guardian, February 9, 2010, http:{iguardian.co.uk. 


A 


MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


The government of the United States has stated clearly that their 
concern is to foster and preserve democracy, that the internal affairs of 
democratic countries are their own concern. What then happens when a 
people, by an admittedly genuine popular vote, opt for a socialist 
economic system? Will the United States respect this decision? Will she 
give aid and succor to preserve that democracy? Or will she withhold her 
aid at the very real msk of that democracy being overthrown by a 
dictatorial uprising based on the people’s poverty? Will the United States 
government give in to pressure groups that exist within all governments 
and so act to preserve capitalism by sacrificing the democracy tt has so 
long championed? There are not lacking, even within this country itself, 
writers, thinkers, scholars, who hold that when the government of the 
United States uses the word “democracy” they really mean capitalism. TE 
Indeed, gentlemen, it is not our concept of democracy which is now on 
trial, but yours. 

—~Cheddi Jagan, Premier of British Guiana, “Socialism and 

Democracy” (speech to the National Press Club, Washington, October 

24, 1961) Monthly Review, February 1962 
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Zhihe Wang 


Chinese interest in ecological Marxism has grown increasingly in the past 
twenty years. Amazingly, it has even become, to some extent, an important 
part of contemporary Marxism in China. But why has it been so well 
received? This paper will offer some reasons for this and also point out the 
challenges now facing ecological Marxism in China. 


The Appearance of Ecological Marxism in China 
In Chinese the term “ecological Marxism” is translated as 


SSSR BENM , ERORBEN o ERSEHSRSREN. Wang 
Jin was the first person in China to use .this term, in his 1986 article 
“Ecological Marxism and Ecological Socialism.” He regarded ecological 
Marxism and ecological socialism as two different social movements and 
predicted that the two “will be integrated as one.”'! Twenty years have passed 
since then, arid many important writings by Western Marxist scholars on 
Ecological Marxism have been translated into Chinese. These include Ben 
Agger, Western Marxism: An Introduction; James O’Connor,, Natural 
Causes: Essays in Ecological Marxism; William Leiss, The Domination of 
Nature; and John Bellamy Foster, Marx’s Ecology and Ecology Against 
Capitalism. By 2010 there were nine books and 598 articles on ecological 
Marxism that were published in China in Mandarin (see Table 1). There 
have also been seventy-five master’s theses (see Table 2) and fifteen 
dissertations (see Table 3) on this subject. 

Today ecological Marxism is part of the totality of Marxism in China. 
Ecological Marxism is regarded by some Chinese Marxists as not only “one 
of the most influential movements in contemporary Western Marxism”? and. 
“a new development of Marxism,”? but also as “a very important force among 
various ecological theores.”* Some Marxist scholars even argue that 


ecological Marxism is “the most creative aspect of “American Marxist 
Philosophy.” 


ZHIHE WANG (zhihe wang('postmodernchina.org) is the director of the Center for 
Constructive Postmodern Studies and professor of philosophy at Harbin Institute of 
Technology in China; as well as the director of the Institute for Postmodern Development of 
China, in the United States. His most recent book, with Mejun Fan. is Second Enlightenment 
(Peking University Press, 2011). 
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Ecological Marxism has also, at least to some extent, been accepted by the 


Table. 1 Academic Journal Articles on Ecological Marxism in China 
(Utilizing Alternative Translations of the Term), 1915-2010 


Ecological Marxism EcoMarxism Marxism of Ecology Total 

FBR AREY EGRAA=R FARRAR 
1915-1980 0 0 0 0 
1981-1990 4 l 0 0 4 
1991-2000 40 3 +2 45 
` 2001-2010 406 132 JI” 549 
Total 450 135 13 598 


Source: “China Academic Periodicals Database.” Data was acquired by inputting 
the three key words as articles titles and eliminating repeated and irrelevant ones. 


Table 2. M.A. Theses on Ecological Marxism (Utilizing Alternative 
Translations of the Term), 1980-2010 


Ecological Marxism EcoMarxism Marxism of Ecology Total 
tae RW AS €SBRBt% +{@S9 RR R= 2 


1980-2000 0 0 0 0 
2001-2010 &9 6 0 75 
` Total E9 6 0 75 


‘Source: “China Excellent Master's Theses Database”. Data was acquired by inputting 


the three key words as articles titles and eliminating repeated and irrelevant cnes. 


Table 3. Doctoral Dissertations on Ecological Marxism in China 
(Utilizing Alternative Translations of the Term), 1980-2010 


Ecological Marxism EcoMarxism Marxism of Ecology Total 
fSERRBEN FHSNBEL E8R HR REEL 


1980-2000 0 0 0 0 
2001-2010 12 3 0 15 
Total ` 12 3 0 15 


Source: “China Ph.D Dissertations Database”. Data was acquired by inputzing the three 
key words as articles titles and eliminating repeated and irrelevant ones. 


mainstream Marxist camp. For example, the article, “The Ecological 
Implication of Marx’s Theory of Metabolism: J.B. Foster's Interpretation of 
Marx’s Ecological Worldview” written by Chen Xueming, a professor at 
Fudan University and the president of the China Society for Contemporary 
Marxism Abroad Studies, was published in China Social Sciences, the top 
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academic journal in China. Wang Yuchen’s Ecological Critique and Green 
Utopia: A Study of Ecological Marxism was published in 2009 by People 
Press, a top government-run publisher. Xihua Digest, a leading Digest 
journal, reprinted Michael Perelman’s Claremont Ecological Civilization 
Forum paper entitled “An Ecological Future: Marx and Wu-Wei Ecology.” 
In addition, Marxism and Realily, a top journal in Marxism studies run by 
the Central Bureau of Compilation and Translation, has published numerous 
articles on ecological Marxism. All of this demonstrates that ecological 
Marxism as a Western intellectual movement has been accepted within the 
mainstream in China. 

As with many other Western intellectual movements, such as “constructive 
postmodernism” based on Whiteheadian philosophy (an intellectual 
movement which originated in the West but now has considerable influence in 
China), the beginning of ecological Marxism in China can be called the 
“period of introduction” or of the transmission of Western ideas—to be 
followed eventually by their critical absorption and transformation in a 
Chinese context. During the period of introduction, the following four theories 
(from among many Western ideas, schools, and representative figures of 
ecological Marxism) have attracted the attention of Chinese Marxists: 

(1) The ecological crisis theory of William Leiss and Ben Agger, which 
claims that the Marxist theory of economic crisis is outdated because it not 
only fails to explain the continuous existence and development of capitalism, 
but also fails to provide a theoretical guide for the shift from capitalism to 
socialist society. Hence, it is necessary for Marxists to base their critique of 
capitalism on the new stage of ecological crisis, which has its source in 
“alienated consumption.” 

(2) James O’Connor’s theory of two contradictions of capitalism. If, as 
traditional Marxism points out, the first contradiction in capitalism is between 
capitalist productive forces and production relations, O’Connor argues that the 
second contradiction is the one between capitalist productive forces, production 
relations, and production conditions. Jt is the two contradictions that lead to 
economic, as well as ecological, crisis. 

(3) Joel Kovel’s theory of ecological socialist revolution and construction. 
For Kovel, in order to solve the ecological crisis of capitalism, we must 
liberate use values from exchange values, liberate labor from capital, and move 
toward an eco-socialist society which must meet two conditions: public 
ownership of the means of production and freely associated producers. 

(4) The theories of John Bellamy Foster and Paul Burkett on Marx’s 
ecology. According to many Chinese Marxists, all three of the preceding 
theories acknowledge that Marxist theory can provide a guide for solving the 
ecological crisis of capitalism, but none of them publicly acknowledges (or for 
that matter denies) that Marxism, including Marx himsell, provided the basis 
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for an ecological worldview. It is Foster and Burkett who “commenced to 
construct Marx's ecology, which gives ecological Marxism a much greater 
theoretical value in dealing with the contemporary ecological crisis.”° Foster 
finds Marx’s ecology in his theory of metabolism while Burkett finds it in 
Marx’s theory of labor value. 

Not every Chinese Marxist obviously agrees with the four theories. There are 
different opinions akout ecological Marxism in general and in relation to the four 
theones in particular. For example, some Chinese Marxists who come from a 
traditional Marxist perspective point out that, since some ecological Marxists like 
Ben Agger treat ecological crisis as the main crisis, they are trying to replace 
economic crisis with ecological crisis. They improperly exaggerate the 
contradiction between humankind and nature in capitalist society by replacing 
the basic contradiction of capitalism with the contradiction between humanity 
and nature.’ 

Some Chinese Marxist scholars find fault with ecological Marxism for its 
utopian character, arguing that ecological Marxism “has a romantic color.” 
As Zhang Shyia wrote, “The ecological socialism ecological Marxism 
designs has some kind of romantic color and Utopian character, and lacks 
agenda.”” Some scholars point out the inner flaws or contradictions in 
ecological Marxism.. One main inconsistency is that “although ecological 
Marxism treats the capitalistic way of production as the cause of ecological 
cnsis, the solution it designs to the crisis is placed in the field of ideas. Namely 
it appeals to moral revolution. This limits ecological Marxism to ethicism.” "° 

However, despite these criticisms, the dominant attitude in China toward 
ecological Marxism is positive and affirmative. Most Chinese Marxists believe 
that ecological Marxism makes it possible for Marxism to “diminish its 
dogmatism by allowing Marxism to face up to this most pressing issue.” 
Ecological Marxism can be viewed as helping to expand the honzon of 
Chinese Marxists, not only in how they see contemporary capitalism, but also 
in how they see socialism. For Chinese Marxists, ecological Marxism enriches 
traditional Marxism by revealing its ecological dimension. Some scholars 
argue that ecological Marxism has actually added new elements to Marxism. 
According to Xu Qin, a researcher at the Shanghai Academy of Social 
Sciences, “The positive aspect of ecological Marxism lies in that it tnes to 
combine Marxism and the contemporary ecological theme, in doing so, it on 
the one hand, makes itself obtain powerful theoretical resources; on the other 
hand, it highlights the contemporary relevance of Marxism to the world 
today.”'? To Xi Jian, some of the creative points of view and theories 
ecological Marxism proposes have positive meaning for us; enabling us to 
criticize capitalist reality, as well as enrich and develop Marxist theory, 
thereby “enhancing ecological harmony.” 
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Why Has Ecological Marxism Been So Well Received in China? 


There are many practical, political, and theoretical reasons to explain 
China’s acceptance of ecological Marxism: ; 

(1) The pressing environmental issue facing China constitutes a practical 
reason to take ecological Marxism seriously. China’s achievements, especially 
its fast GDP growth, have amazed the world—but the price has been 
extremely high. This rapid and sustained growth has led to unparalleled 
environmental problems. Pollution is just one example: 70 percent of the 
rivers and lakes in China are polluted, and the drinking water in half of 
(Chinese cities fails to meet basic standards. Ecological Marxism’s emphasis 
on ecological crisis provides a way for China to solve its environmental 
problems. | 

(2) The Chinese government at the 17th National Congress of the 
Communist Party of China proposed creating an ecological civilization with 
an aim toward the harmonious relationship between citizens and nature. The 
government’s primary stated goal is to form “an energy- and resource-efficient 
and environment-friendly structure of industries, patterns of growth and modes 
of consumption.”'* This is consistent in principle with the ecological 
civilization the government calls for and should be regarded as an important 
political reason for China to accept ecological Marxism. The number of 
articles on ecological Marxism increased sharply in China after 2007; there is 
little doubt, therefore, that the government's call for ecological civilization has 
helped enhance the spread of ecological Marxism in China. 

The government’s support for Ecological Marxism Studies is also 
evidenced by Kang Ruihua’s brand new book, Critiques, Structuring and 
Inspiration: A Study of Foster’s Eco-Marxism Ideas, published by China 
Social Sciences Press. Ruihua is a party school professor who received a 
national research grant on Foster’s Eco-Marxism Studies in 2005, and this 
book is the result of that research. 

(3) Ecological Marxism shares many common characteristics with 
traditional Marxism, such as cnticizing capitalism, caring for the poor, 
defending justice, and pursuing the common good. Thus it is possible for 
traditional Marxists to be open to ecological Marxism and still retain their 
allegiance to Marxist analysis. In the words of Huibin Li, a leading Marxist 
scholar at the Central Bureau of Compilation and Translation, “We need to 
protect the legally-established ecological rights of individuals, families, 
communities, and nations, and defend ecological equality and ecological 
justice.” He thinks this is not only an intrinsic component of ecological 
Marxism, but also the ideal and goal traditional Marxists have struggled for. 

Yi Junqing, Minister of Central Bureau of Compilation and Translation 
(a top government institution on Marxism Studies in China), believes that 
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“Marxism will lose its vitality” if it does not address the ecological crisis in the 
twenty-first century. ° 

(4) Ecological Marxism has provided support for China’s environmental 
movement. Its rejection of capitalism as an anti-ecological system, and its 
revelation of Marx’s ecology and ecological. thoughts, have provided 
theoretical support for the environmental movement in China. According to 
Hua .Zhanglin and Cai Pin, “one of the greatest contributions” ecological 
Marxism made is to “challenge us to think about how to treat nature nicely.” 7 


Challenges Facing Ecological Marxism in China 


Despite ecological Marxism having been well accepted, to some extent, in 
China, there are also serious challenges Chinese ecological Marxists must face 
if these ideas are successfully to take root in China. Firstly, systemic studies on 
the theoretical resources and basic theoretical issues of ecological Marxism 
must be carned out. Furthermore, it is argued that the literature on ecological 
Marxism in China has yet to consider “the differences among thinkers inside 
ecological Marxism.”'° In addition, various relationships—such as between 
ecological Marxism and traditional Marxism, between ecological Marxism 
and postmodernism, and between ecological Marxism and other green 
movements in the West——need further study. For example, “ecological 
Marxism and constructive postmodernism as two great movements in the late 
20th century” have a lot in common in promoting ecological movements, but 
thus far only one article compares the differences and commonalities between 
the two movements.'* Ecological Marxism in China needs to move keyond the 
introductory period and deepen its theoretical studies. | 

Secondly, and more importantly, ecological Marxism must answer the 
challenge from parochial nationalism. The recent economic growth in China 
has corresponded with a rise in parochial nationalism. Some Chinese conceive 
of China as a victim of “one hundred years of shame and humiliation” at the 
hands of Western and other foreign powers. 

Some ecological Marxists, consciously or unconsciously, share in this 
“victim” mindset by taking advantage of ecological Marxism’s criticism of 
capitalism. For example Zeng Wenting, author of A Study of Ecological 
Marxism and an advocate for ecological Marxism in China, made the point 
that since “the ecological problems facing developing countries were caused by 
developed countnes who have promoted colonial exploitation and barbarian 
pillage by unjust international economic order...it is the developed capitalist 
countries who should take the main blame for the ecological crisis.””” This 
way of thinking can encourage ecological Marxists in China to do nothing but 
criticize capitalism in general and ceveloped capitalist countries in particular. 
In deing so, it would be easy for ecological Marxists to garner praise from 
parochial nationalists, but there is a danger in neglecting the serous problems 
in socialist China by turning ecological Marxism into a weapon that should be 
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only pointed at foreign capitalist countries. [his points to the fact that one of 
the biggest paradoxes facing ecological Marxists in China is: If capitalism is 
the cause of the ecological crisis, why is China, as a socialist country, also 
fraught with environmental problems? This is a question that ecological 
Marxists in China cannot avoid if- they want. to take ecological Marxism 
seriously as a sound method of analysis. . ) 

While some Chinese Marxists place a high value on the ecological Marxist 
point of view that.the only way out of the ecological crisis ts to walk toward 
socialism,”' unfortunately they seem to have forgotten that China itself is 
officially a socialist country which regards Marxism as its theoretical base and 
guideline. In Chen Xueming’s words, “Getting nd of the ecological crisis and 
creating an ecological civilization needs correct theoretical guidance. Only 
Marxism is the guidance.”~ Thirdly, related to the point above, ecological 
Marxism must answer the challenges associated with the worship of 
development in China. 

Following Deng Xiaoping’s “Development is the absolute principle,” 
many of today’s Chinese Marxists still persist in worshipping GDP and insist 
that China must place economic development, industnalization, and 
modernization as top priorities. They believe that China’s ecological problems 
can be solved only after industralization and modernization have been 
realized. For them, a developing economy is not only the intrinsic requirement 
for China’s social development, but also the basic principle of Marxism: “The 
fundamental task for Socialism is to develop the productive Forces.””? 

Proceeding along this train of thought, many Chinese scholars are 
reluctant to embrace the ecological movement in general and ecological 
Marxism in particular. They ask: Why China, why us? It took a hundred 
years for China to catch up to the modern industrialized nations due, in part, 
to the aftereffects of almost a century of impenalism. At the moment in history 
when China is poised to reap all the rewards of a modern and economically 
thriving society, China is asked to embrace this green life which drastically 
limits the material and spiritual benefits other nch nations have enjoyed. It is 
not fair because you Westerners already have led a rich life. It is time for us to 
also enjoy such a rich life “even if it is unsustainable.” 

This typical mentality of “Keeping up with the Joneses” has many 
followers in China today in the guise of parochial nationalism. There is some 
value to this view because Marxism promotes the perspective that people have 
the right to live a better life; nevertheless, this view lacks responsibility. It is 
not only irresponsible in its relations to nature, the people of countries, and 
future generations, but also for ourselves today. When we totally abandon the 
traditional lifestyle such as the diet of coarse feod grains and embrace the 
modern lifestyle, we actually walk down a path that could lead to misery. 
Chinese environmentalists argue against a narrow modernizing view by 
pointing out that in the past thirty years, although China’s GDP has grown 
fast, the coal consumed is equivalent to the total of what had been consumed 
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over the past three thousand years. “To the extent that this coal comes from 
China, then we have become, the enemies of our great-grandsons and 
daughters; to the extent that these resources come from other countries, then 
_we have become enemies of the whole world.” Pan Yue, a leading figure in 

China’s ecological movement and Vice Minister for the Muinistry of 
Environmental Protection in China, said, “If China continues to walk the old 
road of Western industnialization, it will be a dead end.””* 

‘The question remains: How should we deal with the support for ecological 
Marxism from an old-style Marxist camp, which nonetheless argues that 
China should follow the agenda Marx ostensibly designed for human society, 
meaning we should walk step by step—industrial revolution, then ecological 
revolution? In this view, because every society and historical stage has its own 
social and economic bases, we cannot avoid any stage and make any jump 
because this is “a natural process of History.” We will dea! with the 
ecological issue after we realize industrial civilization or modernization. | 

It is apparent that ecological Marxists in China should take these 
challenges seriously if they really want ecological Marxism to play an 
instrumental role in dealing with the ecological crisis facing China and the 
world as well. Chinese ecological Marxists should not, therefore, treat 
ecological Marxism as a foreign dogma to be worshipped but a living method 
with which to analyze and solve the serious problems facing China such as the 
environmental problem, the Foxconn suicide tragedy,”® and the gap between 
the rich and poor. It is only in doing so that ecological Marxism will become 
“Chinese Ecological Marxism.” 

Fortunately, some Chinese Marxists have started to realize that China 
should have its own ecological Marxism. Xiao Xianjin, a researcher at the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences stated, “Since Capitalism is the cause for 
environmental problems and it cannot solve the ecological crisis, then China 
should not repeat the old road capitalist countries walked. We need to explore 
a new way with Chinese characteristics in order to carry out China’s strategy 
of sustainable development.” For He Ping, “China should create its own 
Ecological Marxism based on its own reality. This should be the meaning and 
goal of our studies on Ecological Marxism.”*° Liu Sihua, a leading Marxist 
economist also stresses, “Creating Ecological Marxist Economics is the divine 
mission of Chinese Marxist economists today.””| 

This indigenization of ecological Marxism in China will take time and will 
require creative work as well as the courage of Chinese ecological Marxists, 
but it is an undertaking that offers great theoretical promise for China and the 
world. 


Notes for this article can be found at: http:/fmonthlyreview.org/20 12/02/01 fecological-marxism-in-chira. 
: Sy 
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The Wisconsin Uprising 
Robert W. McChesney 


This article is adopted from the Foreword to Wisconsin Uprising: 
Labor Fights Back, edited by Michael D. Yates and pupusned by 
Monthly Review Press—The Editors 


The essays in Wisconsin Uprising are outstanding. The accounts of the 
events in Madison in the winter and early spring of 2011! are the best I have 
seen in writing, with context. detail, and analysis | have seen nowhere else. 
Better yet, the connections of the Wisconsin revolt to the existential questions 
facing the labor movement are handled with a clarity, intelligence, perspective, 
and urgency that is exactly appropriate to the task. This book is a 
fundamental historical document in its own right and will stand the test of 
time. The authors include some of the most accomplished writers on the left, 
as well as a number of emerging young wniters. 

There are several related points I wish, to add to the arguments and 
abservations made in this book. First, as one who was there much of the time and 
who participated as one of the throng, not as a leader, there was most definitely 
something special happening, and everyone present knew it. For much of my 
adult life the actual prospects for social change seemed slender, and political 
work was too often distasteful, with petty bickering and mindless egotism playing 
an outsized role—hence the common description of left-wing politics as a 
“circular firing squad.” I was there in the 1970s when being political went from 
being in a community of friends, of comrades sharing values and experiences, to 
being pointless drudgery, a form of penance. No wonder so many people jumped 
ship. 

The Wisconsin protests reaffirmed what many Americans had forgotten or 
never knew: that when people come together in solidarity directed toward social 
justice they are capable of great sacrifice and unrivaled joy. When there is a sense 
of solidanty, of hope, of dynamism, everything changes. The feeling this 
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sellin this bonding, i is like breathing fresh air for the first time. I had 

experienced this in a handful of political campaigns in my life, but absolutely 
nothing came close to what was happening on the streets of Madison. It reminded 
me why the right to assemble is a core democratic liberty—inscribed in the First 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution—and probably the one liberty those in 
power fear the most.’ 

Second, the Wisconsin revolt confirmed that the United States in the 
second decade of the twenty-first century is not a reactionary country. The 
participants, by and large, were the sort of folks the corporate media tell us 
inhabit Tea Party events. But the Tea Party and its billionaire benefactors 
could barely get a thousand people to show up at one of their Wisconsin 
demonstrations—even though they flew in the Koch Brothers’ favorite union- 
hating worker, Joe the Plumber, to hype the gate. Compare this to the tens and 
ultimately hundreds of thousands cf Wisconsinites who came out to the protests. 
The demands and signs were overwhelmingly progressive and far to the left of 
what most political and labor leaders would countenance. | did not see a 
scintilla of immigrant-bashing or racism. The signs and chants reflecting 
progressive positions on unions, taxation, social services, and military spending 
would never be found in the corporate news media. The cynical claim that the 
American people are a bunch of shop-till-you-drop airheads incapable of cnitical 
thought was purged from my system. It made me remember that pecple are far 
more complex and beautiful. 

When the events in Madison began, they seemed the natural and proper 
course, both to me and to the other participants. No one felt like what we were 
doing was a flight of fancy, or something people in other states could never do. 
Yet it also seemed like we were on an island, and that once the matter receded, 
there was the threat that we would get sucked back into the depoliticized 
neoliberal hell of the past generation. It was a fear that haunted everyone there. 
How do we see that this is not a blip in the screen, but the beginning of. 
something bigger, with national dimensions? Something that connected to the 
great upnisings across the planet, in Egypt and Tunisia and Greece and Spain? 

Then Occupy Wall Street began in September and the Occupy 
movement spread like wildfire across the nation. That put all those concerns 
to rest. Wisconsin was no longer an isolated skirmish. It was the first chapter 
in the current phase of popular and democratic struggles that will define this 
nation going forward. Now we will have to work to see that it is a long book 
with a happy ending. 

Third, the Wisconsin revolt provided yet another case study in how 
atrocious and anti-democratic the corporate news media system is. | include 
public radio and television under the umbrella of “corporate,” as they follow 
the same conventions. The second day of the demonstrations, when maybe 
five or ten thousand people surrounded the capitol on a weekday. provided a 
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case study. Several local TV crews were huddled around a group of maybe 
five or six people. I wondered who on earth demanded all this attention. I 
soon got the answer: a few Republicans brought out pro-Walker signs for a 
counter-protest. They received coverage almost commensurate to the coverage 
of the demonstration itself. Lazy analysts and apologists wnte this off to 
professional journalism’s obsession with presenting “both sides,” but nothing 
is further from the truth. Take five labor activists with a sign tc the next Tea 
Party or Republican Party event and see how many TV crews come over to 
get your side of the story. Do not hold your breath. 

Political players who do not correspond to the range of legitimate debate 
(that is, the range countenanced by capital) simply disappear from the official 
record. Most working journalists have internalized this value so they are 
oblivious to it. That is why nearly any gathering of the pro-corporate Tea Party 
gets ample attention, yet when 15,000 progressives meet as they did in 2010 at 
the U.S. Social Forum in Detroit, the event received a-near-total blackout in the 
mainstream news media. Had the head of the FBI ordered the news media not 
to cover the U.S. Social Forum under threat of death, it could not have been 
more effective. 

So it was in Wisconsin. MSNBC did the best coverage on the corporate 
front, but it was the exception that proved the rule. Most devastating was a 
hack piece on. the front page of the New York -Times purporting to 
demonstrate how private-sector union workers supported the Republican 
attack on public-sector unions. The piece was played up by Scott Walker and 
the Republican Party as clear evidence that their campaign had broad support 
from workers and even the liberal media. The story was a fraud, however. 
The alleged union worker the story was based upon had never been in a 
union. Indeed, the true story, unknown in mainstream news, was the 
spectacular, almost unimaginable, solidarity of all Wisconsin workers with the 
protests. 

Crappy media coverage matters. Tt did incalculable damage. People around 
the nation, even those sympathetic to the protests, were confused by the coverage. 
And as soon as possible the coverage stopped and Wisconsin fell down the 
memory hole. Political journalism effectively forgot the protests ever took place 
and returned to its conventional wisdom. 

The lesson of the Wisconsin revolt for media is clear: good coverage 
matters, which is why the work of independent media like Democracy Now’, 
The Real News Network, The Nation, The Progressive, Workers 
Independent News (WIN), the Center for Media and Democracy, and 
Madisons WORT-FM radio made an enormous difference. Locally, it. 
helped activists compensate for the predictably lame coverage of the anti-labor 
morning newspaper, the Wisconsin Stale Journal. It points to why structural 
media reform must be a mandatory part of any democratic reform platform 
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going forward. 

Fourth, the political crisis in the United States today is not merely that 
corporations and billionaires own the government and have turned elections 
into a sick joke, or that the news media accept this state of affairs as a given, 
and woe be it for a journalist to question the status quo without appearing 
ideological and “unprofessional.” The crisis is that public opinion is no 
further to the right on major issues than it was in the 1970s, and in some 
cases is moving to the left.? But the political system has moved sharply to the 
far right over the past thirty-five vears, such that the range of legitimate debate 
in Washington and in state capitals is the range countenanced by capital, and 
the system has very little to say to the majority of the people in the nation. The 
gap between the concerns of the masses and the solutions countenanced by the 
corporate-run political system are wider than at any point in generations. It is 
the defining political story of our times. 

This ts why the Republicans are presently obsessed with limiting the 
franchise as much as possible; they need to maintain the astonishing (and never 
discussed) class bias in U.S. voting, whereby the top income groups vote at 
` around a 75 percent rate of the adult population and the lowest income groups 
vote at around a 25 percent rate, and there is a straight line from nich to poor that 
connects all income groups. Republicans know full well that they cannot possibly 
win a fair election where the tumout rate is the same for all classes; or even win 
an election with a turnout of 60 percent or more of Americans over the age of 
eighteen. At 65 or 70 percent, the United States moves decidedly to the left. If 
nothing else, this should provide a tremendous measure of optimism for 
progressives. We have the numbers on our side! Now we need a party to 
represent our interests. 

Fifth, the Wisconsin revolt brought home the political dilemma that labor and 
progressives have faced for decades: whether to work through the Democratic 
Party and attempt to get some support for progressive policies by making it 
possible for Democrats to win elections or throw support to a third party that is 
explicitly on the left and avoid the pitfalls of the two-party system. Both routes 
have well-known pitfalls. The Democratic Party has delivered next to nothing to 
labor for decades, except the knowledge that Democrats are not Republicans. 
Labor and progressives have been triangulated, because the Democrats know they 
can serve the corporate community and Wall Street and keep labor support 
because labor has nowhere else te go. The Democrats are now more closely 
attached to Wall Street and corporations than ever, or at least since before the 
New Deal. The third-party option seems a clunker, at least in the near-term 
where everyone lives, because its immediate effect would be to give Republicans 
even more power. This is due to the way the two parties have written‘ electoral 
laws to effectively give themselves a cuapoly. 

Both options, it is now obvious, are dead-end streets, and the Wisconsin 
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revolt only crystallized the point. AFL-CIO president Richard Trumka, on 
the heels of the Madison protests, stated that labor would scale back its 
support for Democrats in 2012. “For too long, we've been left after Election 
Day holding a canceled check, waving it about—-"Remember us? Remember 
us? Remember us?’—asking someone to pay a little attention to us,” he 
recalled in an interview, sharing, among other things, his frustration with the 
failure of the Obama administration and Democrats in Congress to pass the 
Employee Free Choice Act and other needed labor law reforms. “Well, I. 
don’t know about you, but I’ve had a snootful of that shit!” 

But what to do? An emerging consensus connecting activists across labor 
and the entire progressive community is that labor and progressives need to 
develop an independent body, unattached to the Democrats, which will only 
support candidates who are on board with a progressive platform. It will run 
primary challenges, work with people not associated with the Democrats, and 
make electoral reform a mandatory part of its work, such that the two-party 
duopoly bankrolled by billionaires will be quashed. Every bit as important, the — 
emphasis will be on year-round organizing—education, outreach, and general 
hell-raising—with electoral work getting a smaller percentage of the resources. 
Little or no money will go to idiotic TV political ads. The discussions are 
amorphous at this point, but the logic is pointing in this direction, and not a 
moment too soon. [here is considerable risk, but what other option is there? 

Along these lines, a fairly coherent platform of progressive policies is 
emerging, including issues like universal single-payer health care, sharp cuts in 
the military, guaranteed employment at a living wage, green jobs and conversion 
to a green economy, massive infrastructure spending, trade unions for all — 
workers who wish them, expansion of public education, free higher education, 
and expansion of Social Secunty. We are very close to the point where there 
will have to be a demand for the nationalization of the big banks. It is, 
effectively, a left-Keynesian, social democratic platform that unites liberals, 
progressives, and socialists. The plan would be to cut down corporate power 
while working in a capitalist system. For some in the coalition, the reforms will 
stand to make capitalism work more efficiently and productively and in a more 
humane manner, a super-charged New Deal, if you will. For some, the social 
democracies of Scandinavia provide a model of what can be squeezed out of a 
capitalist system with sufficient political organizing. 

This leads to my final point: although lefi-liberals and socialists will join forces 
to battle effectively for a progressive platform, we have to understand that the 
political crisis of our times is at ils core an economic crisis. Political activists, like 
generals, routinely fight the last war, and the notion of battling for progressive 
reforms within capitalism has become de rigueur on the left. There is little doubt 
that progressives have exacted significant reforms within a capitalist system, and it 
has seemed throughout the neoliberal era that capitalism, for better or for worse, is 
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here to stay. 

But we need to be prepared for the nossibility that this is not your 
grandfather's capitalism, and the sorts of reforms that high-growth rates made 
possible are unlikely going forward. Even the rosiest forecasts for U.S. 
capitalism for the next decade or two see the growth rate as little better than 
the first decade of the twenty-first century and that was the worst decade since 
the 1930s. Most forecasts are more pessimistic and that puts United States 
and global capitalism in the most precarious position it has been in for a very 
long time, or perhaps ever. And that is before we factor in the escalating costs 
of the environmental crisis. The downward pressure on wages is staggering. 
The attacks on necessary social services are unprecedented. To keep itself 
alive, capitalism is eating our future. We are moving in leaps and bounds back 
to the age of Dickens, except that was a time when the world had a future and 
now capitalism only allows us a past. While we work with reformers of all 
stripes in the here and now, we heve to acknowledge that capitalism itself may 
prove to be a barrier to any meanmeful reform. We may be at or approaching 
that point in history, with all that this suggests. | 

It should not surprise us. Marx, of course, zeroed in on capitalism’s 
contradictions and understood that at some point in tme—the sooner the better 
in his view—capitalism’s disadvantages would far outnumber its advantages, and 
the system would be replaced. But it was not only Marx or socialists who 
understood that capitalism as a system had a necessary historical expiration date 
attached to it. John Stuart Mill and John Maynard Keynes—classical liberals of 
the first order, and staunch proponents of capitalism in their times—both 
anticipated that eventually capitalism would run its course and need to be 
replaced by a different economic system, one better suited to the needs of 
humanity. In such a world it would be necessary, as Keynes said, to break with 
the alienated moral cade, in which “fair is foul and foul is fair,” that governs the 
present society of greed and exploitation, dedicated above all to the accumulation 
of capital.“ If that moment is at last before us, it is imperative we put our minds to 
work on what comes next as we organize to get there. 

There was a scene in the classic American television sitcom Cheers, where 
the bar’s resident intellectual, Frasier Crane, grew frustrated with the dismal 
intellectual timbre of the bar’s conversations and he leapt atop the bar to 
rectify the situation. Crane began reading aloud from Dickens’s A Tale of 
Two Cities: “It was the best of times, it was the worst of times, it was the age 
of wisdom, it was the age of foolishness.” Unimpressed with Crane's offering 
of high culture, Cliff Clavin barked, “That guy sure knows how to cover his 
butt.” 

One feels like Dickens when assessing these ie and that makes one 
susceptible to criticism like that of Clavin. Across the progressive community thére 
has been an understandable sense of dismay. “In forty years [ve not seen a 
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gloomier political landscape,” wrote Alexander Cockbum.’ Mike Davis noted that 
“the United States is showing incipient symptcms of being a failed state.” On its 
own this can feed a demoralization that engenders a self-fulfilling pessimism about 
the prospects for social change. 

But these commentators wrote those words in the brief interregnum 
between Wisconsin and the Occupy movement, when the future still had 
mostly dark hues. We can see now, for the first time in decades, a truly radical 
petential to U.S. society today. If this country does have a future, it began on 
those frozen snowy days on the streets of Madison in February 2011, and it. 
spread across Wisconsin, and across the nation, to the point where hundreds 
of thousands, and then millions, of previously quiet Americans rose up and 
said, “We are the state.” 
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EXCHANGE 


Marx and Engels and “Small Is 
Beautiful” 


Samar Bagchi 


I am a regular reader of Monthly Review. | read with interest the recent 
articles on ecology and Marxism (Fred Magdoff and John Bellamy Foster, 
“What Every Environmentalist Needs to Know’ About Capitalism,” MR, 
March 2010, and Fred Magdoff, “Ecological Civilization,” MR, January 
2011). It is true that Marx and Engels conceive that capitalism engenders a 
“metabolic nft” in nature and society. But both of them emphasize that the 
industrial growth thaz socialism would produce is beyond imagination under 
capitalism. Engels writes tn Principles of Communism: “Once liberated from 
the pressure of private ownership, large-scale industry will develop on a scale 
that will make its present level of development seem as paltry as seems the 
manufacturing system compared with the large-scale industry of our time. 
This development of industry will provide society with a sufficient quantity of 
products to satisfy the needs of all.” 

In The Communist Manifesto Marx and Engels note: “The proletariat will 
use its political supremacy to wrest, by degree, all capital from the bourgeoisie, 
to centralize all instruments of production in the hands of the State, 1-e., of the 
proletariat organized as the ruling class; and to increase the total productive 
forces as rapidly as possible.” Soviet leadership took these words literally and 
wanted to outrace the United States in per capita production and collapsed. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, it was impossible for Marx and 
Engels to envisage the ecological catastrophe that a constantly expanding 
industrial society can ensue. 

India’s Gandhi understood this. He wntes in the beginning of the twentieth 
century: “God forbid India should ever take to industrialization after the manner 
of the West. The economic imperialism of a single tiny island kingdom is today 
keeping the world in chains. If an entire nation of 300 million took to similar 
economic exploitation, it would stip the world bare like locusts.” We can 
understand this today. If India and China, with a population of more than 2.5 
billion, develops an ecological footprint of ten hectares per person as in the United 
States, which the nch and middle class of India are trying to emulate, the whole 
world will be stripped bare like locusts within a few decades. We have to redefine 
what is “development” or “civilization.” The creative outpounngs of 
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Mediterranean civilization, the ancient Indians, the Islamic civilization, and the 
renaissance in Europe are highly valued even today, compared to which, “We are 
hollow men / We are stuffed men / Our headpiece filled with straw,” as T.S Eliot 
said. But they did riot have Coca-Cola, Pepsi, Internet, and rockets. The only 
advantage that Homo sapiens has over other species is its immense capacity to 
create literature, music, arts, science, etc. which other species do not possess. A 
civilized society will foster creative potential and not the gluttonous consumerism 
of the industrial society. 

I think it is only a classless, E society with equity and justice, a 
simple-living society with decentralization o? economy and polity, and gender 
equality that can bring an ecological civilization. More than 80 percent of the 
population in third world countnes like India lead a very simple life. We have to 
remember Gandhi’s saying: “Nature has given man enough to satisfy his need 
but not enough to satisfy his greed.” It is perhaps very simple for a country like 
India to start an ecological society. But it is difficult for the Western society 
whose enchanting glamour is based on the sucking of blood and sweat of the 
periphery for more than 150 years. The dispossessed of the world -have to 
engage in struggle and a process of construction to bring into existence an 
ecological society. 

] would very much like my views to be printed in MR and a debate 
generated. Best wishes and regards from a /9-year-oldie! 


A Response 


John Bellamy Foster and Fred Magdoff 


Thank you for your letter. Your argument with regard to Marx and 
Engels is one that we have frequently heard, but with which we cannot agree 
in entirety. You begin by acknowledging the importance of the concept of 
“metabolic rift” as presented by the 49-year-old Marx of Capital, and then 
you suggest that this outlook was contradicted by the views of the 29-year-old 
Marx and the 27-year-old Engels of The Communist Manifesto. But do not 
their later, more mature assessments take precedence over their earlier ones? 

Marx and Engels’s thinking was not frozen in place in’ 1848. They 
continued to expand their knowledge as they progressed in their study of 
capitalism (as indicated by the concept af the metabolic rift). Theirs was an 
age of growing environmental awareness, and to their credit, they learned 
extensively from this, developing their own ecological assessment and building 
it into their overall critique of capitalism. In this, Marx’s Capital went 
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considerably beyond the Communist Manifesto-—which was written well 
before Marx carried out his full critique of political economy. Where Capital 
and the Manifesto conflict, then, it is Capital that we should see as 
representing Marx’s developed view. 

Marx and Engels were acutely aware of the waste and environmental 
destruction that capitalism brought, as they indicated in numerous passages, 
though, as you say, they could not “envisage the [full] ecological catastrophe 
that a constantly expanding industrial society can ensue.” Marx found Tyndall's 
experiments on the sun’s rays fascinating, sometimes attended the latter's 
lectures in London in the early 1860s, and may even have been there when 
Tyndall first demonstrated his discovery that carbon dioxide, along with other 
gases, generated a greenhouse effect. Yet no one at that tme could have 
foreseen the kind of planetary climate change that we are facing today as a result 
of this same greenhouse effect and climate forcing by human beings. But what of 
that? Marx’s real importance to the ecological discussion lies elsewhere, in his 
recognition of the deep, systematic, and enormously destructive conflict between ` 
capitalism and the environment. Marx, after Liebig, depicted industrial 
capitalism as a robbery-system (Raubbau) in its relation to nature. On that he 

left no doubt. 

' What appears at first glance to'be your strongest piece of evidence that 
~ Marx and Engels were uncritical proponents of industnalization is the quote 
from Engels’s Principles of Communtsm—a work that was written as a 
preliminary draft for what later became The Communist Manifesto. But it is 
significant that Marx, who at this point had more critical reservations about the 
ecological underside of industrialization than Engels did, chose not to 
incorporate that statement into the Manifesto itself. 

To be sure, the Manifesto declared that in the context of a revolution against 
capitalism the proletariat would have “to increase the total productive forces of 
society as rapidly as possible.” Marx and Engels were no enemies of 
industrialization per se, and by today’s standards these were still quite undeveloped 
economies. But the founders of historical matenalism never saw this expansion of 
productive forces as the ultimate end of society. Rather, socialism/communism as 
an end goal, as Marx was later to explain in Capital, had to do with the rational 
regulation by the associated producers of the metabolic relations between nature 
and humanity, and therefore of the productive relations of human beings 
themselves. The object was to change the social relations—not in order to expand 
production, but in order to create a more human and sustainable community that 
fulfilled genuine needs. (Even in Engels’ quote from Principles of Communism he 
does not advocate perpetual growth, but industalization to the point at which it 
would be possible “to satisfy the needs of all.”) There is no evidence of an empty 
worship of productivism in Marx's thought. To the contrary, Paul Burkett has 
provided a fascinating description of “Marx's Vision of Sustainable Human 
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It is commonplace for critics of Marx and Engels on ecology to point their 
finger—as you do here—at the tragedy of the Soviet Union and the damage 
it inflicted on its environment ‘(in which the Soviet Union, unfortunately, was 
hardly unique). But the Soviet Union in the 1920s had the most developed 
ecological science in the world and was extremely advanced in introducing 
ecological practices. All of. this, however, was obliterated in the subsequent 
purge under Stalin. This was a tragedy of Marxism no doubt, but not one 
that could be easily laid at the feet of its classical founders. Some of the key 
victims of the purges, such as Bukharin, Vavilov, Hessen, and Uranovsky, 
were leading ecological thinkers as well as Marxists. 

As for the rest of your letter, we are in broad agreement. Gandhi's eloquent 
statement was one of the earliest expressions of what is today called “the 
impossibility theorem” of ecology. As we observed in the opening sentences of our 
book, What Every Environmentalist Needs to Know About Capitalism poe 
Review Press, 201 |—expanded from our earlier article): 


Ecological economist Herman Daly is well known for emphasizing what 
he called the “Impossibility Theorem” of unlimited economic growth in a 
limited environment. Put, concretely, an extension of a U.S.-style high 
consumption economy to the entire world of 7 billion people—much less 
the 9 billion-plus world population projected for the middle of the present 
century—is a flat impossibility. In this book we are concerned with 
extending Daly’s Impossibility Theorem by introducing what we regard to 
be its most important corollary: the continuation for any length of time of 
capitalism, as a grow-or-die system dedicated to unlimited capital 
accumulation, is itself a flat impossibility. 


Like you we believe that the ecological and social revolution that is 
necessary to change this situation has its basis first and foremost in the global 
periphery and what we have called in our book the “environmental 
proletariat.” But all peoples of the world will need to join in struggle to this 
same end—if we are to succeed. And to accomplish this they will need a 
developed critique of capitalism, and a strong commitment to socialism, i.e., a 
society of substantive equality and sustainable human development. 
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First, They Came for the Sex Offenders 


Judith Levine 


Roger N. Lancaster, Sex Panic and the Punitive State (University of 
California Press, 2011), 328 pages, $24.95, paperback. 


In California Governor Jerry Brown signs a law prohibiting registered sex 
offenders from offering their homes as polling places. The bill’s sponsor, 
Republican Assemblyman (and former LAPD officer) Stephen Knight, says 
the legislation is necessary to protect high-school volunteers and children 
accompanying their parents on Election Day. 

In Vermont a $13.8 million network of twenty-eight communications 
towers and eight “public safety ariswering points” is under construction to aid 
first responders in case of a terrorist attack. Homeland Security, which is 
funding the project, has granted Vermont—population: 620,000; state crime 
ranking: forty-nine—more than $90 million since 2001. 

In New York a maverick group of psychologists and urban designers are 
agitating to bring back the old monkey bars and asphalt surfaces of 
playgrounds, which were abolished because of perceived risks of accidents and 
lasting psychological trauma. Sixty pages of federal playground regulations 
now advise, among other precautions, against children wearing drawstring 
sweatshirts and “mittens connected by strings through the arms.” Wnite the 
psychologists: “Paradoxically, our fear of children being harmed by mostly 
harmless injuries mav result in more fearful children and increased levels of 
psychopathology.” 

How are these items—collected at random during one week in 20] |— 
related? | 

The answers can be found in Roger N. Lancaster’s Sex Panic and the 
Punitive State, a nveting history and virtuosic analysis of the way America’s 
thirty-year panic about child sexual abuse has fueled an ever-increasing 
appetite to “protect, punish, and preempt” crime and has served as the model 
for the creation of “something resembling a police state” in the United States. 

Lancaster, a professor of anthropology and cultural studies at George 
Mason University, says that in the process the criminal Justice ethos has been 


JUDITH LEVINE is the author of four books, including Harmful to Minors: Tne Perils of 
Protecting Women From Sex, which won the LA Times Book Prize. She also writes a 
biweekly column called “Poli Psy,” about emotions in politics, for the Vermont alternative 
newspaper Seven Days. She lives in Brooklyn and northeastern Vermont. 
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transformed. Today, “the protection of innocence trumps the presumption of 


innocence,” the victim’s “rights” to comtort and “closure” ‘elbow out the 
constitutional nghts of the accused or convicted, and a lust for punishment has 
supplanted a faith in rehabilitation. 

Our civil and private institutions have become arms of the police and the 
vice squad. Public schools have students arrested for what used to be 
considered childish pranks. Public-housing authorities conduct unwarranted 
searches and evict entire families for the legal infractions of one member. 
Employee background checks, drug testing of food stamp recipients, voter ID 
requirements—such practices enact what Lancaster calls the “preemptive 
paranoid approach” to governance. Even art institutions, once redoubts of 
calm in a phobic world, now routinely warn audiences that an exhibition may 
be “inappropriate” for children. 

Communities that tolerated a measure of deviance in the spirt of 
democracy and individual freedom now bond in the solidarity of paranoia and 
vengeance. The nation girds itself against alien invaders on its borders and at 
its airports. 

And over it all, superimposed on the Stars and Stripes since 9/11, floats 
the image of Amenal just its children—as vulnerable, vichined: and 
innocent. 


“Social Death” 


The American carceral state impnsons an unprecedented number of its 
citizens: with 5 percent of the world’s people, the United States now has 25 
percent of the world’s prisoners, leading all other nations in both percentage 
and raw numbers. On the other side of the bars, one in four-to-five Amencan 
workers is engaged in private security or other “guard labor.” This “penal 
Keynsianism,” comments Lancaster, “solves two economic problems: it 
creates jobs while guarding the unemployed.” 

Sex offenders constitute a relatively small proportion of people under the 
thumb of the criminal justice system. But the harshness of their punishment 
and the disregard of their rights lie outside the Pale even in an extraordinarily 
harsh system. And in a nation famous for second chances, sex offenders are 
uniquely bereft of the opportunity to discharge their debt to society, repent of 
their transgressions, and start anew. 

Inmates convicted of offenses such as eancedaaal sex with a minor 
(statutory rape) or possession of child pornography (which can be pictures of 
teenagers under eighteen) may serve terms longer than those who have 
assaulted or even killed a child. At the end of their sentences, sex offenders 
may be locked up in psychiatric civil commitment, based on psychologists’ 
inconsistent and unscientific predictions of future offense, with no certain date 
of release. 

There are currently more than 705,000 people on sex offender registries 
in the United States, with more added weekly. These registrants include 
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everyone from sadistic rapists to people who have urinated twice on a tree; the 
information on the registries makes it hard to distinguish one from the other. 
Almost ntually, every session both Republican and Democratic legislators 
enact tougher sentences and more diabolical restrictions on the residency, 
work, and freedom of movement of former offenders. For obvious political 
reasons, repeal is never on the agenda. 

Viclation of these stringent terms is practically inevitable, and a large number, 
perhaps the majority, of sex offenders who end up back in -prison do so for minor 
infractions like failing to report the purchase of a car. Whereas parole and 
probation ‘once aimed to smooth the transition from inmate to civilian, these policies 
do the opposite: they commonly result in homelessness and joblessness, political 
disenfranchisement, exclusion from higher education and military service, and even 
from houses of worship.. 

Former sex offenders and their families live under constant harassment and 
threat of vigilante violence; some have been murdered. Lancaster notes that 
during Hurricane Katrina, when certain New Orleanians were helped to 
evacuate and even the poorest were at least warehoused, only sex offenders 
were left to fend for themselves. “The classification of sex offenders as unfit 
for rescue” along with the special laws driving them from the community 
“reenact the logic of ‘social death,’” he says. Social death is the term Orlando 
Patterson used to describe slavery. 

Civil libertarians have challenged these policies as double jeopardy, 
preventive detention, and a violation of the centunes-old principle of habeas 
- corpus. But the courts have consistently upheld them as administrative, not 
punitive, measures—therefore constitutional. The federal judiciary, including 
the Supreme Court, appears to consider no punishment of a sex Epen 
excessively cruel or unusual. 

A decade’s worth of research has found that such restrictions enhance 
public safely not a whit. But, as Lancaster shows, “preventive governance” is 
not a rational response to actual crime, which has been declining for decades. 
In fact, contrary to police claims and public perception—stoked by such 
shows as Law & Order SVU and To Catch a Predator—sex offenders have 
extraordinarily low rates of recidivism for sexual offenses. Advocates of the 
registries attribute the low rates, and drops in crime generally, to increased 
incarceration and post-prison surveillance. Opponents claim that the 
restrictions are so stressful that registrants are more likely to offenc again. 
Recent research challenges both camps: a careful analysis of several data sets 
by Amanda Y. Agan at the University of Chicago finds that sex offender 
registration neither increases nor decreases the likelihood of reoffense. The 
article is subtitled “Fear Without Function?” 

But data have no effect. Indeed, the model of sex offender registries has 
only spread to other areas of the law. Several states have proposed or set up 
public registries of people convicted of DWI and domestic violence, and, in 
Florida, of all released prisoners—all to minimize “risk.” 
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In an era where parents are afraid to let their children play outside—or 
fortify them with helmets and cell phones whenever they do—“risk 
assessment” is a growing discipline, which looks like science. It is in fact 
symbolic: the actuarial encoding of hyperbolic public apprehension, ever on 
the uptrend. Phil Taylor, a former Texas-certified sex offender therapist, told 
me that “sex offender ‘management’ 1s done like business management”: the 
siate calculates its potential profits (including political ones) and losses and 
‘structures its policing bureaucracies accordingly. Never mind that what shows 
up in the debit column are the civil and human rights of people once called 
U.S. citizens. 


The White Molester 


Among this country’s unprecedented legions of inmates and parolees, 
people of color are vastly disproportionate. For example, the’ percentage of 
voung African-American men in prison is higher than it was in the Jim Crow 
South, when prisoners were leased out as slave labor. 

Yet sex offenders are white—not only on the prison rolls but also in the 
public imagination. Why is this so and how did it come to be? It is a puzzle 
ihat critics of the penal state have not solved—and rarely approach. The facts 
are simply too hard to square with the usually correct view that the carceral 
state is the latest iteration of a systemic repression of black and brown people. 

So this is probably the most valuable and original contnbution of Sex 
Panic: Lancaster’s treatment of the “racing” and “queering” of the sex 
offender and its effect on what now masquerades as civic solidanty. 

Since the start of U.S. history, the myth of the black (and Native 
American) rapist of white women has justified slavery, lynching, and the 
hyper-policing of communities of color; Lancaster glosses this well-known 
portion of the brutal story. But it is the emotions and ideologies, and resultant 
laws and practices, from the mid-twentieth century to the present that he maps 
with particular subtlety, moving from lynch laws—used against black men 
accused of raping white women—to “sexual psychopath” laws, which “de- 
raced” (or, rather, “re-raced,” as white) the molester. 

From the Depression to the McCarthy Era, the image sf the child- 
molester had morphed from an unemployed man plagued by feelings of 
impaired masculinity to a homosexual, naturally hungry for young flesh, his 
deviance portrayed as both congenital and contagious. The child molester of 
the 1950s has been supplanted by the “pedophile,” a word that is now used 
indiscriminately for people who sexually desire prepubescent children and 
those (like the entire advertising industry, you might say, and by extension, the 
-rest of us) who find teenagers sexy. Although the child molester is no longer 
explicitly described as homosexual, homosexuality makes a suspect person 
even more suspect. In fact, the Static-99, widely used to assess risk of sex- 
crime reoffense, lists “any male victims” ‘as a risk factor. Still, as 
homosexuality is normalized, today’s “pedophile” is thrust, by gay rights and 
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straight sexual freedom groups alike, e even further to the margins of queerness. 
Lancaster calls it the “offloading of queerness.” — 

What happened to the bestial black male whose image shadowed white 
America's nightmares? The 1960s law-and-order mania resurrected him for a- 
time, and he appeared again in the 1980s, embodied with particular viciousness 
in the five black teenagers convicted—falsely, it turned out—of raping the 
Central Park jogger in 1989. Interestingly the term predator—coined in that 
decade to describe a species of remorseless black teenage criminals—migrated to 
the discourse of sexual terror, as the figure of the inscrutable, naturally evil black 4 \ 
rapist shifted sideways to make roam for the incurably sick, assumedly white, : 
child-desiring queer. 

Of course racism is not vanquished; whiteness is doing its work. “Shall we 
say, then, that in a society committed both to a war on crime (with its mass 
incarceration of black men) and to ridding itself of racism (through formal 
adherence to a regime of civil nghts) the feared figure of the white pedophile 
is neceSsary?” Lancaster writes. “Perhaps part of the psychic work he 
performs 1s to absolve the guilty conscience of racism at a time when so many 
other fears are focused on the black gangbanger and brown border menace. 

. The child molester is real; he does harm, Lancaster concedes. But so 
monstrous is he in America’s imagination that he must be understood as 
symbolic—and, by now, central to the nation’s understanding of its moral self. 
As the crime scene moves from the inner city to the suburb, from the 
“pathological” female-headed black family of the 1965 Moynihan Report to 
the white, heterosexual, middle-class family and from the purview of the 
welfare office and the juvenile detention center to the privatized surveillance of 
the PTA and the neighborhood watch, “overt references to the racial origins 
of [national] norms can be progressively erased,” Lancaster writes. 

“Whiteness and straightness may not even be the right words anymore for the 
type of rectitude that 1s staged in moral panic.” To secure a place in the idealized 
American moral community—even in the radically dehumanized precincts of the 
supermax prison—all you need to do 13 bash a pervert. 


Politics and Perversion 


This moral panic has been going on for nearly a century, interrupted by 
one brief decade. It is protean: in the last three decades alone, it has 
metamorphosed from outsized estimates of incest to belief in covens of Satanic 
abusers to the government’s claim of a massive global traffic in child pom— 
which can be neither substantiated nor refuted, since the public and the press 
are prohibited from viewing the images. 

And, while false accusations of garden-variety child abuse continue 
unabated, the popular suspicion of adult malevolence toward children has 
spilled beyond sex. A young mother whose breast milk is insufficient is 
charged for the death of her starved baby. A father whose children are 
consumed in a fire is executed for thetr arson-murder. 


Set 
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Meanwhile, as Lancaster shows, the stain of “sex crime” is spreading into 
every discourse of danger. In some states, drunk drivers have been renamed 
“abusive” drivers. On the arm of a prisoner in Abu Ghraib, “the world 
“RAPEIST™ [sic] was scrawled in magic marker. The federal government’s 
tentacles of surveillarice—Homeland Security and Immigration & Customs 
Enforcement, or ICE-—reach equally toward “terrorists,” illegal “aliens,” and 
hen who masturbate to images of 15-year-old boys. “Victims of Human 
Trafficking”—largely defined as coerced prostitution, though forced domestic 
d industrial labor are far more common—are welcomed at the borders 
ile economic refugees and political torture survivors are turned away. 

It is not only the repressive right that got us to this juncture. The left and 
eminism have done their part, too. Lancaster points out that the left’s 
‘fixation on injury” is balanced in more expansive times by a politics of 
‘iberation. But these are not expansive times. Even social service and 
‘conomic justice advocates who understand the systemic causes of people’ s 
troubles are nonetheless hunkered down defending the statutory protection of 
‘avored constituencies defined by harm. Mainstream feminists, obsessed with 
sexual victimhood, have formed tight alliances with moral conservatives and 
the paternalistic and racist forces of law and order {ant- -porn, anti-prostitution 
feminists can be thanked for those distortions in the granting of refugee 
status). 

Given the feeling of scarcity all around, perhaps it is not surprising that 
progressives have not critiqued the industry of support for crime vicims—'a 
distorted little welfare state in the middle of savage capitalism”—-while social 
services are slashed for everyone else. 

Why should progressives have sympathy for these devils? Some sex 
offenders have committed heinous crimes. But so have the people on death 
row on whose behalf The Nation editonalizes and the Quakers vigil. Even the 

guilty deserve justice. 

Roger Lancaster was moved to write Sex Panic when his friend, a gay 
teacher, was entangled in a false accusation of sexual abuse. One item of 
evidence: he invited Lancaster, who is also gay, along on a school trip. I 
sometimes think the panic will end only when every American knows someone 

_whose life has been destroyed by it. 

Perhaps this book will hasten that day. With reasoned urgency and 

stirring intelligence Sex Panic makes palpable the injury this hysteria is 
‘inflicting, not only on people accused of sex crimes, but on democracy and 
' freedom themselves. , % 


Note 


_ 1. Amanda Y. Agan, “Sex Offender Registries: Fear vathout Function?” Journal of Law and Economics 54:1 
} (2011): 207-39. 
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This hae of Monthly Review ‘sides particularly on China. Aside from - 
the Review of the Month by John Bellamy Foster and Robert W. 
McChesney, which addresses the ‘Chinese economy and its relation to the 
current phase of the capitalist world economy, we are publishing two separate 
contributions by Chinese scholars, one by Wen Tiejun, et. al., on the new 
rural reconstruction movement in China, and one by Zhihe Wang on the - 
development of ecological Marxism in China. - | 

Our own thesis is that the era cf rapid growth in China is leading to a 
penod of deepening contradiction. The present accelerated growth is based ' 
on the intensive exploitation of migrant labor and the capitalization of 
newly urban land. For various reasons this model is reaching its outer 
limits, economically, socially, and ecologically. This suggests that China ts 
on the wrong road, and must change directions. Indeed, the 
unsustainability of China’s current course is increasingly recognized by the . 
Chinese government itself. Thus China’s Premier Wen Jiabao stated in 
2007 that China’s present growth pattem is “unstable, unbalanced, 
uncoordinated and ultimately unsustainable.” 
~ One famous answer to the growing problems of Chinese development has 
been offered by what is known in China as the “new rural reconstruction 
movement,” of which Wen Tiejun, dean of the School of Agronomics and 
Rural Development at Renmin University in China, is the widely 
acknowledged leader. The starting point of this analysis—as indicated by 
Wen’s influential essay, “Deconstructing Modernism” (Chinese Sociology 
and Anthropology, Summer 2007), and by the contribution of Wen and his 
associates to this issue of MR—is that the model of “modernization” 
presented by Western analysis is inappropriate today for China and most 
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constitutes about 43% of the total assesséd hydro power potential in the 
country”. The report goes on to outline a plan to overcome all objections to 
the most rapid development possible. A proposed network of 168 dams 
across the rivers in the Indian north-eastern states of Assam and Arunachal 
Pradesh is set out, and the report lays bare the plan to have the Ministry of - 
Environment & Forest co-ordinate an all -out assault on every 
obstacle—scientific, legal or popular—to immediate helter-skelter 
implementation. Environmental studies of the various affected river basins, 
tributaries of the Brahmaputra, are, it is emphasized in black letters, not to 
stand in the way: “MoEF will not hold up the Environment clearance of 
- individual projects presently under process for want of basin wise study”. 

The entire states of Assam and Arunachal’ Pradesh and the great 
majority of the entire northeast, are within a district rated with the highest 
category of seismic activity, and indeed it is one of the most earthquake prone 
areas in the world. There are records of destructive earthquakes in this region 
in 1548, 1596, 1607, 1642, 1663, 1696-1714, 1869, 1882, 1897, 1918, _ 
1923, 1930, 1932, 1938, 1943, 1947, 1950 and in 1988. In addition the 
project entails massive forest clearance in.a declared global diversity hotspot 
and one of the last remaining great forests in the country, unpredictable but 
surely vast downstream consequences from storage projects in the famously 
unstable Brahmaputra basin, and all the well-known unspeakable brutalities 
of "removal and resettlement" of innumerable adivasi peoples. With a 
combined population of about four crores (38,495,089 -2001 Census), 
which includes 209 Scheduled Tribes, the northeast is a most diversified 
regon.. States with overwhelming tribal population are Meghalaya, 
Arunachal Pradesh, Nagaland and Mizoram whereas those having more 
than one third tribal population are Manipur and Tripura. 

At a time when the cntique of large dam construction has been proved -: 
correct even: in relatively stable areas and—worse yet—there is strong 
evidence that storage lakes can produce earthquakes in seismologically active 
areas, how can such a demented vast programme of Byer power _ 
construction be imposed from the center? 

The answer yet again is Sa and capitalism. The northeast seems 
to be a virtual occupied neocolony. According to the Annual Report 2010- 
11 of the Ministry of Home Affairs “[t]he entire State of Manipur (except 
Imphal Municipal area), Nagaland and Assam, Tirap and Changlang 
district of Arunachal Pradesh and 20 km belt 1 in the States of Arunachal 
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